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JONES'  SERMONS 


This  Volume  is  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Theological 
Works,  intended  to  be  republished  from  the  Writings  of 
the  most  Eminent  Divines,  adapted  for  Family  Read- 
ing: and  that  they  may  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
Clergymen,  each  Work  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Co- 
pious Index,  and  Table  of  Reference. 

The  former  arrangement  of  these  Sermons  has  been  al- 
tered, in  order  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  the  subjects 
would  allow,  according  to  the  respective  topics  of  which 
they  treat.  In  a  single  volume  of  Sermons^  this  is,  of 
course,  attainable  only  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  so  far  as 
it  is,  we  have  endeavoured  to  reach  it,  by  arranging  tlie 
Discourses  in  the  order  of  practical,  doctrinal,  exemplary, 
and  miscellaneous.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  work  thus  presented  to  the  public,  as  the 
few  persons  to  whom  the  great  merit  of  the  Author  is  un- 
known, may  be  referred  to  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this 
Volume. 


Of  this  faithful  servant  of  God  (the  Rev.  W.  Jones)  I  can 
speak  both  from  personal  knowledge  and  from  his  Writings. 
He  was  a  man  of  quick  penetration,  of  extensive  learning,  and 
the  soundest  piety ;  and  he  had,  beyond  any  other  man  I 
ever  knew,  the  talent  of  writing  upon  the  deepest  subjects  to 
the  plainest  understandings. — Bishop  Horsley's  Charges, 
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TO  THE 


MOST  NOBLE 


ISABELLA, 

MARCHIONESS    OF   EXETER; 


BUROHLEY    HOUSE. 


In  commencing  the  republication  of  Sermons, 
by  the  most  popular  English  Divines,  calculated 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  Family  Devotion,  we 
feel  assured  that  the  name  and  auspices  of  Your 
Ladyship  are  alike  fitted  to  advance  the  success  of 
the  design.  Exhibiting  in  Yourself  an  example  of 
the  Christian  virtues  these  volumes  are  intended  to 
inculcate,  and  which  the  good  of  all  ranks  delight  to 
honour,  we  trust  Your  Ladyship  will  accept  this 
Dedication,  as  an  offering  of  profound  respect. 

Whilst  placing  this  work  before  Your  Ladyship, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  most  earnest  desire,  that 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  in  others,  those 
exhibitions  of  Christian  benevolence  which  are  so 
happily  displayed  in  Your  person,  and  that  it  may 
lead  many,  whose  station,  like  Your  Ladyship's,  con- 
fers on  them  the  power  of  doing  eminent  service  by 
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their  example,  to  labour  with  similar  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  practical  piety  and  religious  truth.  When 
the  great  and  noble  add  to  their  claims  on  our  esteem 
those  which  result  from  the  graces  of  personal  cha- 
racter, it  becomes  a  duty  to  express,  on  every  occa- 
sion, our  highest  admiration.  It  is  a  tribute  which 
individuals,  and  the  world,  owe  to  those  who  so 
greatly  influence  the  most  important  sources  of 
social  happiness,  and  who,  when  they  are  seen  em- 
ploying their  wealth  and  power  in  kindly  diffusing 
comfort  and  pecuniary  support  to  the  afflicted  and 
distressed,  merit  the  veneration,  as  well  of  those  who 
behold,  as  of  those  who  enjoy  their  bounty.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles,  we  venture,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  sincerest  gratitude,  to  lay  before  Your 
Ladyship  this  first  Volume  of  our  series  of  Family 
Divinity. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SQUARE,  LONDON  ; 
MiROH,  1899. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


npHE  biography  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  and  for  iheit 
■^  exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth,  famishes  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  a  fruitful  source  of  counsel  and  con- 
solation. If  the  experience  of  ordinary  life  give  to  the  old  the 
valuable  ability  of  admonishing  the  young,  much  more  does  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  acting  long  and  powerfully  upon  the  heart, 
enable  its  possessor  to  direct  or  comfort  us  with  his  recollec- 
tions. The  man  of  letters,  the  artist,  and  the  soldier,  are  each 
in  the  commencement  of  their  career  encouraged  by  the  history 
of  those  who  have  preceded  them.  A  general  bond  of  sympathy 
unites  all  who  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits;  and  hopes  are 
increased,  and  diflSculties  more  resolutely  surmounted,  when  the 
common  experience  is  resorted  to  in  seasons  of  discourage- 
ment* That  which  is  true  in  these  cases  applies  equally  to 
Christians,  who  make  the  perfection  of  their  faith  and  hope  the 
object  of  existence.  The  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
speaks  with  a  divine  and  commanding  eloquence :  it  is  a  part 
of  the  great  and  perfect  Gospel  which  exhorts  and  commands 
and  comforts,  whether  it  speak  of  mysteries  or  of  graces — 
whether  it  be  the  fountain  or  the  ministrations  of  truth  to 
which  it  calls  us.  But  of  this  divine  pattern  it  cannot  but  be 
that  there  are  many  copies,  for  it  was  the  promise,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  God,  that  his  Son  should  be  the  founder  of  a  family, 
of  which  no  one  member  should  want  the  likeness  of  his  person. 
From  one  century  and  generation  to  another,  men  have  come 
forth  into  the  world  bearing  his  image,  and  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  his  words.  No  time  or  season  has  failed  of  this  con- 
stant proof  that  a  living  temple  has  been  begun,  of  which  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  foundation ;  and  of  all  the  species  of  tradi- 
tion, the  only  safe  one  may  be  found  in  this  succession  of 
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Christ's  imitators — who,  by  their  conversation  and  spirit,  of 
which  the  world  can  give  no  copy,  afford  a  living  commen- 
tary on  the  written  word,  and  the  original  preaching  of  its 
mysteries. 

Were  we  only  to  contemplate  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  Church  as  thus  illus- 
trating the  promises  and  nature  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  have 
ample  reason  for  the  study  of  Christian  biography.  But  the 
subject  supplies  us  with  so  many  rules  of  holy  living,  so  many 
consolatory  reflections,  and  with  such  a  constantly  applicable 
argument  in  favour  of  hope  and  charity,  and  all  other  Christian 
graces,  that  we  may  pursue  it  with  profit  when  the  mind  is 
least  ready  to  attend  to  any  other  species  of  admonition.  In 
whatever  path  we  labour,  if  we  open  the  records  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  not  alone ;  whatever  we  suffer,  we  shall 
see  that  others  have  suffered  in  the  same  manner  and  been  de- 
livered. If  we  require  an  assurance  from  man  as  well  as  God 
that  holiness  justifies  itself  in  the  peace  which  it  confers,  we 
shall  discover  it  in  the  memoirs  of  Christians  of  every  age  and 
country ;  and  should  we  find  that  we  are  deficient  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  warmth  which  become  the  servants  of  God,  we 
may  shame  ourselves  out  of  our  slothfulness  by  fixing  our 
thoughts  on  the  great  examples  of  devotedness  with  which  we 
are  thus  furnished. 

The  duties  which  belong  to  the  ministers  of  religion  are  more 
numerous  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  Whatever  method  can 
be  employed  to  defend  or  illustrate  divine  truth,  opens  to  them 
a  new  object  for  exertion.  There  may  be  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  the  mere  sabbatical  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
would  be  insuflicient  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  doctrines ;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  period,  even  the  most  favourable  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  piety,  in  which  an  established  ministry 
can  perform  its  whole  duty  without  exercising  its  ofiices  in 
many  and  various  ways.  The  progress  of  truth  is  the  object 
to  be  secured  by  every  natural  power  as  well  as  spiritual  gift 
with  which  the  defenders  of  the  Gospel  may  be  endowed.  The 
Church,  as  it  existed  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  was  a  type 
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of  the  CharcK  at  it  atiU  e^istt:.  Hutnaii  scoomplUbmeiits  were 
then  sopenieded  by  the  ptesence  of  Atk  Almighty  Power,  but  the 
tarieties  of  human  character  remained,  and  Were  employed  ac-* 
cording  t6  their  direotion  by  the  All^'Wise  Overseer  of  the  vine** 
yard.  Nor  was  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  confined  to  one  or  two 
methods  of  operation.  It  was  one  in  its  strength  and  irresistiv 
bit  power,  but  the  gifts  with  which  it  endowed  the  subjects  of 
its  influence  were  as  Yarious  as  those  of  nature.  The  ChurolH 
all  spiritual  as  it  was,  all  awful  and  supernatural  aa  were  the 
fiicuUies  with  which  men  found  themseWes  endowed,  presented 
no  appearance  of  sameness  or  of  mivaried  graces.  It  was  not 
what  human  imagination  would  have,  perhaps,  supposed  it  to  be» 
a  temple  too  filled  with  light  to  let  us  discover  the  variety  and 
exquisite  proportion  of  its  parts.  The  power  of  God  became 
powers  to  men.  The  presence  of  one  Spirit  was  seen  in  save* 
ral  graces.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  the  harmony  of  many 
members,  and  the  one  baptism  conferred  a  multitude  of  gifts. 

The  variety  of  powers  which  thus  existed  in  the  apostolical 
ministry  of  the  primitive  Church,  is  to  be  sougbt  for  in  their 
measure  and  degree  at  the  present  and  in  every  period  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  is,  therefore,  cause  for  rejoicing  when  we 
meet  with  men  of  deep  and  devoted  piety  exercising,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  gifts  with  which  they  have 
been  endowed.  Religion  requires  to  be  defended  by  more  than 
one  method.  The  world,  and  its  subtle  ruler,  employs  instru- 
ments of  all  fashions  in  his  warfare,  and  it  is  a  failure  in  zeal 
or  prudence  when  we  search  not  for  all  the  arms,  the  shield, 
and  the  helmet,  and  the  spear,  with  which  we  may  best  meet 
his  attacks.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  affords  an 
eloquent  example  of  the  union  of  Christian  piety  with  exten- 
sive learning,  and  of  the  successful  employment  of  the  powerful 
means  thus  furnished  him  for  the  defence  and  promulgation  of 
the  truth.  In  sketching  the  short  biography  of  this  excellent 
man,  we  earnestly  wish  it  may  conduce  to  the  inculcation  of  an 
active  and  diligent  spirit,  well  knowing  that  in  no  period  has 
the  Christian  Church  more  required  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  its  members. 
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William  Jones  was  bom  at  Lowick>  in  Northampton- 
shire, July  the  30th,  1726.  His  father  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Welsh  family  of  great  respectability,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  George  Lettin,  of  Lowick.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  the  patience  and 
unwearied  attention  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  study. 
This  disposition  for  learning  was  fortunately  met  by  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  for  its  en- 
couragement. On  the  nomination  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  he  was  admitted  as  a  scholar  into  the  Charter-House  ; 
and  although  a  public  school  is  not  always  found  to  foster  a 
natural  inclination  to  learning,  it  was  the  case  with  him  as  with 
several  other  eminent  men,  that  his  studious  disposition  in- 
creased under  the  discipline  of  that  excellent  seminary,  and  he 
soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  rose  above  his  fellow-students. 

The  advantages  which  a  large  public  school  frequently  offers, 
for  forming  valuable  connexions,  were  not  lost  on  Mr.  Jones. 
While  at  the  Charter-House,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  was  his  chum,  and 
whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  through  life.  But  a  still  more 
Useful  acquaintance  to  him  at  this  period  was  Doctor  Zachary 
Williams,  who  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Williams,  rendered  famous 
by  Doctor  Johnson.  This  gentleman  was  deeply  versed  in 
philosophical  science,  and  the  experiments  which  he  made  in 
some  of  the  abstruser  parts  of  mathematics  were  learned  and  in-^ 
genious.  Young  Jones,  it  appears,  was  from  his  earliest  youth 
an  inquisitive  observer  of  every  object  which  passed  before  him. 
Williams,  therefore,  was  the  very  man  to  secure  his  regard,  and 
he  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  him  which  served  to  confirm  his 
natural  inclination  for  philosophical  studies. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  removed  from  the  Charter- 
House,  to  which  seminary  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  re- 
spectability and  usefulness  in  after-life,  to  University  College, 
Oxford,  having  been  presented  with  an  exhibition  belonging  to 
bis  school.  The  studious  habits  for  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Charter-House  secured  his  success  at  the  Uni- 
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rersity ;  and  it  ia  probable,  he  would  have  become  a  still  more 
consptcaouB  member  of  that  learned  Corporation,  had  not  his 
ideas  taken  a  direction  which  was  for  the  future  materially  to 
effect  bis  opinions  on  philosophy  as  well  as  religion.  At  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  University,  a  party  existed  there  which  was 
devoted  to  the  study  and  defence  of  the  celebrated  Hutchinsonian 
theory.  There  was  something  in  thissystem  of  Theology  strongly 
adapted  to  attract  the  attention  of  Jones.     A  compound  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  in  which  speculation,  though  bold  in  it^ 
flighty  was  humble  in  its  faith  and  devoutness,  was  well  (calcu- 
lated to  secure  him  as  an  ardent  admirer,  even  had  it  not  come 
recommended  to  him,  as  it  did,  by  men  eminent  for  their  united 
genius  and  sincere  piety.    Among  these,  was  that  great  and 
good  man  Bishop  Home,  who  had  just  rendered  himself  con^ 
spicuous  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  il  it  Apology  for  certain  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  University  of  Oxford. .  The  friendship  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Jones  was  of  the  closest  kind,  and  while 
it  was  sanctified^  it  was  also  made  closer  and  firmer,  by  the  com- 
munion of  their  deep  religious  principles.     In  a  seminary  like 
Oxford,  or  the  sister  University,  it  is  surprising  that  intimacies 
of  this  nature  are  not  more  frequently  formed;  but  we  believe 
there  are  few  instances  qf  permanent  friendships  being  esta- 
bUshed  during  the  residence  of  young  men  at  these  institutions : 
whether  this  b^  owing  either  to  the  want  of  regularity  in  their 
discipline,  or  any  other  cause  which  leaves  the  bond  of  union 
too  slack,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be  la- 
mented, as  any  thing  which  should  more  unite  the  members  of 
a  University  together  would  further  its  most  important  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  year  1749,  Mr.  Jones  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  was  shortly  after  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  first 
situation  which  he  held  as  a  clergyman,  was  the  Curacy  of 
Finedon,  in  Northamptonshire.  While  occupying  this  statiot^ 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer,  his  earliest  published 
production  being  a  little  work,  entitled,  A  Full  Atiswer  to 
Biikop  Clayton's  Essay  on  Spirit:  it  was  printed  in  the  year 
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1753,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  Rector,  the  Rev.  Sir  John 
Dolben.  This  work  is  of  great  interest,  and  manifests  the 
various  talents  and  learning  of  which  the  author  was  possessed.^ 
In  1754,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bridges, 
and  having  changed  his  residence  to  Waddenhoe  in  Northamp* 
tonshire,  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  parish,  his  brother-in- 
law  being  the  Rector.  The  union  which  he  thus  formed  was 
one  of  those  in  which  purity  and  virtue  are  seen  inheriting  the 
promises,  and  during  the  long  life  which  these  excellent  per- 
sons passed  together,  they  were  equally  blessed  by  their  com* 
mon  and  unvarying  affection. 

While  residing  at  Waddenhoe,  he  composed  the  admirable 
little  work  for  which  his  name  is  best  known  to  the  generality 
of  religious  readers.     The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  a 
treatise  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every  class  of  persons, 
and  the  man   of  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  uneducated 
inquirer,  will  be  edified  by  its  perusal.  The  composition  of  this 
work  was  not  the  employment  of  any  fixed  time,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  long  attention  which  be  paid  to  the  investigation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  to  collect  whatever  the  Scriptures 
say  on  the  subject,  it  was  his  custom  to  pay  particylar  regard 
to  the  passages  which  he  met  with  in  his  daily  and  ordinary 
reading,  and  which  he  considered  illustrative  of  this  important 
subject  of  his  thoughts.     In  the  third  edition,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1767,  he  inserted  A  Letter  to  the  common  Peo- 
ple in  answer  to  some  popular  arguments  against  the  Trinity.   But 
while  paying  the  most  serious  attention  to  the  studies  which 
were  directly  applicable  to  his  professional  station,  he  still 
retained  his  love  of  investigation,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  ren- 
der the  scientific  knowledge  he  had  acquired  available  in  the 
general  defence  of  truth,     in  order  to  carry  on  the  extensive 
system  of  experiment  which  it  was  his  wish  to  institute,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  much  larger  capital  than  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  expend.     But  so  convinced  were  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  if  he  were  enabled 
to  pursue  his  design  without  interruption,  that  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds  annually,  for  three  years,  was  promised  him,  in 
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order  to  provide  him  with  the  materials  and  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  persons  who  thus 
generously  stepped  forward  were  fully  rewarded  by  the  success 
with  which  the  labour  of  their  philosopher  was  crowned.  In 
the  year  1762»  he  sent  forth  a  work,  entitled.  An  Essay  on  the 
First  Principles  bf  Natural  Philosophy y  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  the  connexion  between  the  second  causes  by 
which  the  universe  is  governed,  and  the  sublimest  operations 
of  a  present  Creator.  In  1781,  he  published  another  similar 
workj  but  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  with  the  title  of  Physiolo- 
gical Disquisitions,  or  Discourses  on  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  the 
Ekmente. 

Public  attention  was  speedily  drawn  to  these  labours  of  Mr. 
Jones,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  admired  and 
patronized  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.    To 
the  honour  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bute  be  it  recorded,  that  he 
sent  to  inform  the  Author  that  he  need  be  discouraged  by  no 
expense  which  his  experiments  might  oblige  him  to  incur,  as 
he  would  willingly  support  his  labours  by  any  assistance  in  his 
power.    This  generous  intimation  was  followed  up  by  a  direc- 
tion to  desire  Mr.  Adams,  the  well-known  Mathematical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  to  provide  him  with  whatever  apparatus  might  be 
found  necessary.    Mr.  Jones  was,  from  the  earliest  period  in 
which  he  could  form  an  opinion,  most  ardently  attached  to  the 
loyal  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  expressed  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject  on  all  occasions  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  feeling. 
The  generous  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  well  calculated 
to  call  forth  his  ideas  on  points  connected  with  these  considera- 
tiovfi,  and  we  find  him,  in  writing  to  a  friend  about  this  time,  re* 
marking,  '*  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour;'' 
and  then,  after  some  severe  remarks  on  the  violence  and  licen- 
tiousness which  were  rooting  up  the  peace  and  morals  of  the 
people;  andon  Wilks,  who  was  the  object  of  popular  admiration, 
he  continues  to  observe,  that  '*  such  is  the  man  vfhomthepeopli 
delight  to  honour."  An  interesting  observation  is  made  by  Lord 
Bate  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jones,  in 
vlugb  he  remarked,  that  when  he  was  pursuing  his  literary 
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cations,  and  sometimes  relaxing  himself  by  being  the  tutor  of 
his  children,  the  day  was  even  then  not  long  enough  for  his 
employment,  but  that  since  he  had  entered  upon  the  busy  career 
of  a  statesman,  he  had  scarcely  known  one  hour^s  enjoy- 
ment.  Mr.  Jones  observed  upon  this,  but  not  with  that  spirit  of 
•erene  feeling  which  was  common  to  his  character,  **  What  rea- 
son have  I,  who  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  world,  to  complain  that 
life  is  troublesome  and  favour  uncertain,  if  his  Lordship,  who  is 
at  the  top  of  it,  finds  so  much  dissatisfaction/' 

We  consider  that  this  reflection  should  not  have  escaped 
from  a  man  of  the  piety  and  learning  of  our  'Author.  Although 
not  raised  to  an  eminent  station,  nor  rewarded  in  a  manner 
equal  to  his  deserts,  he  had  yet  ample  reason  for  contentment. 
He  was  respected  and  even  honoured ;  and  though  it  was  con« 
sistent  in  the  statesman  who  had  resigned  peace  and  everything 
for  the  world,  to  complain  when  it  neglected  or  deceived  him, 
it  furnished  no  reason  for  the  Christian  minister  to  justify  a 
complaint,  or  pride  himself  on  his  resignation.  But  Mr.  Jones 
was  soon  after  this  advanced  in  his  circumstances,  by  the  living 
of  Bethersden,  in  Kent,  being  presented  to  him  by  Archbishop 
Seeker,  in  the  year  1764 ;  which  preferment  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  rectory  of  Pluckley,  which,  as  well  as  the  former, 
was  in  the  county  of  Kent.  To  the  latter  place  he  immediately 
removed  with  his  wife  and  family ;  but  it  appears  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  value  of  the  living,  as  he,  about  this  time, 
began  to  receive  pupils.  In  the  year  1766,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  Visitation  Sermon  before  Archbishop  Seeker ;  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered,  in  substance,  the  arguments  which 
subsequently  composed  the  treatise  which  he  published  uiider 
the  form  of  A  Letter  to  a  young  Gentleman  at  Oxford^  intended  for 
Holy  Orders^  containing  some  seasonable  Cautions  against  Errors 
in  Doctrine,  About  this  period  also  a  work,  called  The  Confes- 
sional, was  published,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  libel  on  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  religion,  or  its  profession.  Our  Author 
had  the  honour  of  being  directed,  by  the  Archbishop,  to  answer 
this  work,  and  he  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subjects  which 
it  contained,  but  either  want  of  health,  or  sufficient  leisure, 
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prerented  his  fulfilling  his  task.    The  Confesshnal,  however, 
was  answered  by  .Doctor  Olocester  Ridley,  and  Mr.  Jones' 
obserrations  were  not  published  tilU  on  a  new  edition  of  the 
answer  to  an  Essay  an  Spirit  being  called  for,  he  added  them 
as  a  sequel  to  that  work.    He  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  in  intimate  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Seeker,  by 
whom,  notwithstanding  any  difference  of  opinion  resulting  from 
his  Hutchinsonian  principles,  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
admired.     Of  his  talents  he  had  the  highest  opinion,  and  when 
the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Philosophy  was  published,  his 
Grace  observed  to  one  of  his  friends, ''  This  work  of  Mr.  Jones' 
is  not  to  be  treated  with  neglect;  it  is  sensibly  and  candidly 
written ;  and  if  it  is  not  answered,  we  little  folks  shall  infer, 
that  it  cannot  be  answered.''     He  had  also  a  correspondence 
with  his  Grace  on  the  subject  of  natural  religion.    He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  works  of  no  infidel,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
ever  so  vitally  injured  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  the  inter- 
mixture of  a  pretended  natural  religion  with  the  pure  and  mys- 
terious doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     Few  men   could  be  better 
adapted  to  treat  this  all-important  subject  than  Mr.  Jones. 
He  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  he 
had  closely  considered  the  relations  of  nature  and  revelation, 
and  no  one  could  suspect  him  of  ever  wishing  to  support  the 
holinesa  of  the  Gtospel  by  the  advocacy  of  ignorance,  or  of  pre- 
serving men  faithful  to  the  highest  of  all  truths,  by  making  them 
regard  others  as  of  no  value.     His  writings,  consequently,  on 
this  subject,  are  deeply  interesting,  dnd  he  seems  to  have  spoken 
with  a  firmness  proportionate  to  his  full  acquaintance  with 
every  part  of  the  argument.  The  mixture,  however,  of  his  pecu- 
liar principles  respecting  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  will  not 
be  considered  as  adding  to  the  value  of  his  works,  by  readers 
in  general.     And  unless  the  circumstance  of  his  connexion 
with  this  new  school  of  philosophers  be  borne  in  mind,  there 
are  some  parts  of  his  religious  philosophical  works,  which 
would  remain  obscure,  and,  to  some  persons,  unintelligible'  ^' 

In  the  year  1743,  he  collected  into  a  volume,  several  di 
tioDS,  which  had  already  appeared  separately.     In  one  of 
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essays  we  have  the  following  observations  on  the  Mosaic  dis- 
tinction of  animals,  into  clean  and  unclean ;  we  give  them  a» 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  subjects  of 
this  sort :  '*  As  we  did  not  invent  the  Bible  itself,  God  hath 
wisely  provided  against  our  inventing  the  interpretation  of  it; 
the  Scripture,  when  properly  searched,  being  sufficient  for  the 
unfolding  of  its  own  difficulties.  If  any  subject  is  le£k  without 
an  explanation,  where  it  is  first  delivered,  we  find  it  resumed  oi 
referred  to  in  other  places ;  and  some  new  circumstances  are 
introduced,  which  serve  to  enlarge  our  views,  and  to  clear  up 
what  is  obscure.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  however  other 
books  may  be  explained,  the  only  rational  method  of  inter* 
preting  the  Scripture  is  to  compare  spiritual  things  with  spi* 
ritual,  to  clear  up  one  passage  of  Divine  writ  by  others  which 
relate  to  it;  and  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  of  this 
sort,  every  word  ought  to  be  established." 

In  1776,  under  the  character  of  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  published,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  at  Oxford,  which 
was  reprinted  in  The  Scholar  Armed,  Reflections  on  the  growth 
of  Heathenism  among  modern  Christians ;  in   the  advertise- 
ment he  "says,  ''  The  reader  may  be  shocked  when  he  is  told, 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  heathenism  in  an  age  of  so  much 
improvement,  and  pronounce  the  accusation  improbable  and 
visionary ;  but  he  is  requested  to  weigh  impartially  the  facts 
here  offered,  and  then  to  form  his  judgment.*'     Again,  "Whi- 
ther, at  last,  will  this  taste  for  heathen  learning,  which  hath 
been  prevailing  and  increasing  for  so  many  years,  from  the  days 
of  Lord  Herbert  to  the  present  time,  lead  us  ?     Whither  can  it 
lead  us  but  to  indifference  and  atheism?     A  Christian   cor- 
rupted with  heathenish  affections,  degenerates  into  something 
worse  than  the  original  heathen  of  antiquity."     This  excellent 
man  lived  in  times  when  events  were  about  to  take  place  in 
which  the  correctness  of  these  ideas  were  fully  proved ;  but  the 
following  observations  are  still  more  strikingly  applicable  to 
the  aspect  which  Europe  exhibited  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  '^  Should  any  person  ask  me  how  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  banished  out  of  Christendom,  as  the  predictions 
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of  the  Gospel  give  vs  reason  to  expect  it  will  be,  I  should  make 
DO  scruple  to  answer,  that  it  will  certainly  be  brought  to  pass 
by  this  growing  affection  to  heathenism.  And^  therefore^  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished^  that  some  censor  would  arise,  with  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  to  remonstrate  effectually 
against  this  indulgence  of  paganism,  which  is  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  than  all  the  abuses  purged  away  at 
the  Reformation.  This  is  now  the  grand  abuse,  against  which 
the  zeal  of  a  Luther,  and  the  wit  of  an  Erasmus,  ought  to  be 
directed ;  it  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  standing  where 
it  ought  not,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  Christianity,  and  is  a 
worse  offence  than  all  the  profanations  that  ever  happened  to 
the  Jewish  temple/' 

About  this  time  he  bade  farewell  to  his  parish  of  Pluckley, 
where  he  had  resided  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  diligent  and 
watchful  shepherd.    On  leaving  this  place  he  removed  to  Nay- 
land,  in  Suffolk,  of  which  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  ; 
and  soon  after  his  removal  he  exchanged  the  living  of  Pluckley 
for  that  of  Fasten,  in  Northamptonshire.   In  the  year  1781,  he 
revised  the  Physiological  Disquisitions,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  he  mentions  his  determination  to  confine  himself  to  two 
volumes  quarto,  but  he  lived  only  to  complete  a  part  of  the 
plan*     In  1786  he  commenced  a  course  of  Lectures,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  church  of  Nayland,  on  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture,  which  he  shortly  after  published.    This,  though 
it  was  not  esteemed,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  of  equal  importance 
with  his  philosophical  and  larger  works,  is  nevertheless  among 
the  most  useful  of  his  productions.  It  gives  the  general  reader 
a  clear  and  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  figurative 
portions  of  Scripture  may  be  safely  interpreted.    Such  a  sub- 
ject as  this  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  carefully 
treated.  The  most  dangerous  errors  have  arisen  from  the  teme- 
rity with  which  it  has  been  handled ;  and  weak  or  speculative 
men  have  employed  the  mistakes  into  which  they  have  been  lad 
by  false  systems  and  interpretations  to  plunge  thi 
Atheism.  By  employing  Scripture  as  his  sole  guide 
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interpretation,  our  Author  steered  clear  of  the  quicksands  which 
on  both  sides  threaten  a  writer  on  this  subject,  and  his  Lec- 
tures form  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  very  generally  known. 
Among  the  other  objects  which  Mr.  Jones  pursued  with  the 
ardour  of  a  constantly  active  mind,  was  music ;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  other  studies,  he  acquired  that  more  than  ordinary 
proficiency  which  proved  the  natural  and  unconfined  strength 
of  his  mental  constitution.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  that 
most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences,  the  theory  of  music,  on  which 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  which  acquired  him  considerable  reputation 
among  the  lovers  of  the  art.  His  compo|itions,  also,  which 
consisted  of  several  Church  pieces,  a  morning  and  evening  Ca- 
thedral service,  four  anthems,  and  the  highly  admired  St.  Ste- 
phen's tune,  are  considered  as  strong  evidences  of  his  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  science ;  and  if  he 
had  not  possessed  many  higher  claims  to  notice,  he  would,  it 
is  probable,  have  been  conspicuously  known  to  the  world  as 
a  professor  of  the  art  which  furnished  him  with  so  rich  an  en- 
joyment in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Attached  as  he  was  to 
music,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  see  his  Church  graced 
with  an  organ,  and  this  favourite  idea  was  at  last  met,  and  the 
Church  of  Nayland  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  instru- 
ment. At  its  opening  he  preached  the  Sermon,  given  in  this 
collection.  On  the  Nature  and  Excellence  of  Music.  In 
this  discourse  he  thus  speaks  of  its  connexion  with  the 
other  external  expressions  of  devotion :  ^^  When  we  consider 
the  performance  of  Sacred  Music  as  a  duty,  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  it.  If  music  is  a  gift  of  God  to  us  for  our  good, 
it  ought  to  be  used  as  such  for  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  advancement  of  devotion.  All  our  Church 
music  tends  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance  with  the  Psalms, 
those  divine  compositions,  of  which  none  can  feel  the  sense  as 
music  makes  them  feel  it,  without  being  edified.  The  sacred 
harp  of  David  will  still  have  the  effect  it  once  had  upon  Saul ; 
it  will  quiet  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  and  drive  away  the 
remains  of  our  fear." 

The  idea  which  Mr.  Jones  had  formed  of  the  duties  and  cha- 
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lacter  of  a  Christian  mimster  was  great  and  elevated,  and  he 
Ubodred  to  carry  into  execution  the  views  he  had  been  led  to 
form  of  his  station  as  a  parish  priest.  His  endeavours  to  instruct 
the  younger  members  of  his  flock,  were  constant;  and  he  left  no 
method  neglected,  by  which  it  appeared  he  might  impress  upon 
their  minds  consistent  views  of  doctrine  and  duty.  His  Essay 
on  the  Church  was  written  in  consequence  of  his  desire  thus 
to  establish  the  youthful  part  of  his  flock,  on  the  safe  and  per- 
manent footing  of  ungarbled  truth.  This  little  treatise  was 
printed  in  the  year  1787,  and  it  i^  hardly  necessary  to  say  how 
useful  and  valuable  its  contents  are,  when  we  mention  that 
Bishop  Horsley  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  recom- 
mended it  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  books  printed  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  Book  of 
Nature,  was  another  little  work  called  forth  by  the  same  anx- 
ious desire,  to  be  useful  to  the  rising  generation,  and  it  deserves, 
like  the  former,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  occupied  in 
the  education  of  youth.  "The  Churchman's  Catechism  was 
written  to  warn  his  young  charge  against  the  dangers  of 
Schism,  and  to  teach  them  from  their  earliest  youth  to  regard 
with  reverence  the  Church  from  which  their  fathers  had 
derived  the  waters  of  life  ministered  in  pure  and  consecrated 
yessels.  The  effect  of  his  exertions  was  such,  as  he  felt  to 
be  a  Bufiicient  reward  for  all  his  labours.  His  parishioners 
regarded  him  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  the  seed  of  know* 
ledge  which  he  sowed  among  them,  sprang  up,  and  multiplied 
a  hundred-fold  on  his  path. 

His  successor  in  the  Curacy  of  Nayland  bore  a  grateful  tes- 
timony to  the  diligence  with  which  he  performed  all  these  va- 
rious duties  of  his  office,  and  replied  to  a  person,  who  asked  him 
respecting  the  result  of  Mr.  Jones'  labours,  '^  that  he  profited  in 
every  way,  and  that  among  the  other  good  effects  which  had 
been  produced  by  his  ministry  at  Nayland,  was  the  great  in- 
creaseof  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  sacramentof  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  which,  when  he  entered  on  the  charge  of  the  parishj 
disgracefully  small."  No  better  test,  perhaps,  could  be 
a  minister's  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  than 
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gularity  or  neglect  of  his  flock  in  their  attendance  on  the  Com- 
munion. Comprehending  as  it  does  all  confessions  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  exhibiting  in  the  different  parts  of  its  mys- 
terious ordinance  the  full  expression  of  a  penitent  and  trusting 
heart,  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  any  great  number  of  insin- 
cere professors  manifest  a  desire  to  partake  in  the  rite.  Where- 
ever  Christianity  is  at  a  low  ebb,  there  the  attendants  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  will  be  few  or  uncertain.  Fashionable  arguments 
will  prevail,  which  obviate  any  doubt  of  there  being  error  in 
such  conduct,  and  it  will  be  left  to  the  aged  or  the  poor  alone, 
to  partake  in  the  promises  of  grace  which  the  sacrament  offers. 
The  different  appearance  that  a  parish  presents,  in  which 
better  opinions  prevail,  is  strikingly  obvious^  and  a  clergyman 
may  take  great  comfort  to  himself,  that  his  ministry  has  been 
blessed,  when  his  parishioners  are  regular  and  devout  in  their 
reception  of  the  communion. 

Natural  history  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Jones,  fond  of  science,  and 
residing  in  the  country,  furnishes  many  resources  for  agreeable 
relaxation ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  pro- 
vided him  with  amusement,  increased  his  means  of  doing  good, 
and  of  offering  new  praise  to  the  Author  of  creation.  Follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  constant  and  venerable  friend  Bishop 
Home,  he  wrote  some  sermons  on  different  branches  of  na- 
tural  history,  shewing  how  the  arrangements  and  provisions 
which  God  has  made  in  the  lower  paths  of  existence,  illustrate 
his  attributes,  and  the  wise  and  benevolent  economy  of  govern- 
ment. These  discourses  were  printed  in  the  year  1790,  and 
formed  part  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which  he  published 
at  that  time.  They  were  originally  delivered  in  the  church 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  on  Mr.  Fairchild's  foundation ; 
the  choice  of  the  preacher  depending  on  the  election  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Botany,  zoology,  and  the  different  branches 
of  geology,  form  the  subjects  of  these  lectureS)  and  they  are 
treated  of  with  great  ingenuity  and  devout  feeling.  The  Natural 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  which  was  a  sermon  preached  in  the 
same  church  as  the  foregoing,  in  the  year  1787,  is  another  very 
useful  and  excellent  discourse  on  the  same  general  theme; 
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and  add  many  impressive  thoughts. to  those  he  had  already 
expressed. 

It  was  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jones' 
mindy  not  to  lose  himself,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  attention 
to  any  particular  subject.  Fond  as  he  was  of  science^it  appears 
never  to  have  drawn  him  from  his  duties  as  a  Christian  mi- 
nister, and  though  inclined  both  from  study  and  natural  taste, 
to  expatiate  on  one  portion  of  religious  truth,  it  never  made 
him  neglectful  of  the  rest.  As  he  lived  in  times  of  great  poli- 
tical agitation,  his  mind  was  frequently  turned  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  effects  which  the  spirit  of  party  might  have  on 
the  church  and  on  religion  in  general.  Filled^with  fearful  antici- 
pations that  the  great  bulwarks  of  national  piety,would  be  weak- 
ened he  set  about  forming  a  society,  which  might  act  as  some 
counterpoise  to  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  to  be 
called  a  Society  for  the  Reformation  ofPrinciples^  and  was  to  em- 
ploy literary  means  in  the  preservation  of  religion,  government, 
and  laws,  against  the  attacks  of  infidels  and  seditious  dema- 
gogues. In  1792,  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  perfecting  his 
design,  and  of  bringing  it  into  active  operation,  but  it  failed  ; 
and  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of  sufficient  influence  to 
secure  its  establishment,  or  to  any  other  similar  cause,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  an  undertaking  which  was  commenced  with 
the  best  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  project,  however,  was  not 
entirely  without  results,  for  it  gave  rise  to  the  British  Critic, 
and  the  Scholar  Armed,  which  is  a  useful  collection  of  Tracts, 
on  many  important  subjects.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  period,  and  provided  the  young  and  inexperienced  with 
arguments  against  the  schismatical  and  seditious  enemies  of 
truth  and  order.  But  the  best  and  most  effective  of  his  produc- 
tions on  subjects  of  this  character  wasthe  spirited  pamphlet 
which  her  published  shortly  after,  and  to  which  he  gave,  the 
title  of  a  Letter  of  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John.  The  cir- 
culation  which  this  publication  acquired,  was  very  considera- 
ble; the  style  and  the  nature  of  its  contents  were,  however^  a 
sufficient  recommendation  to  attention,  and  it  was  recei 
the  public  as  a  very  timely  and  forcible  piece  of  admotd 
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Among  other  objects  which  employed  the  attention  of  this 
active  and  excellent  man  about  this  period,  was  the  better  secu- 
rity of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  his  attention  was 
shortly  called  to  circumstances  which  more  nearly  affected  the 
safety  of  the  whole  Episcopal  Church  of  England.     Although 
not  reaping  any  of  the  higher  emoluments  of  his  profession,  he 
saw  with  extreme  anxiety  the  attempts  which  were  being  made  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  establishment,  and  promote  measures 
which  might  deprive  it  from  one  time  to  another  of  all  its  out- 
works. His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  as  strong  as  those  of  a 
child  anxious  for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  the  family 
from  which  he  springs.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate  acquaintance :  ''  I 
have  been  much  hurt  by  a  private  letter,  assuring  me  that  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  is  about  to  be  taken  away  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  poor  bride  will  be  put  on  a  separate 
inaintenance,  as  divided  from  her  husband.     If  she  should 
marry  again,  and  take  the  worid  for  her  protector,  I  fear  that 
will  last  a  very  little  while,  and  she  will  ruin  her  character. 
What  argument  is  there  left  for  us  ?  Now  God  has  lost  his  title 
as  King  of  kings,  how  shall  we  prove  that  he  has  property  in 
the  world  of  his  own  making,  and  that  the  Church  holds  under 
Him  ?  If  such  a  design  is  in  hand,  the  Methodists  have  been 
long  preparing  the  way  for  it,  and  the  minister  will  have  them 
all  on  his  side.  Is  he  also  among  the  Methodists  ?     Have  any 
of  the  guardians  of  the  church  been  acquiring  a  religious  cha*- 
racter  only  to  open  a  masked  battery,  without  suspicion  ?  Will 
tiie  clergy  be  lulled  to  sleep  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  and 
leave  the  matter  to  the  laity  ?    We  are  either  at  a  tremendous 
crisis^  or  it  is  all  a  ^k  man's  dream — tell  me  which/'    We 
shall  not  stop  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  subject,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  by  many  men,  of  excellent  character  for  piety, 
and  deTotion  to  the  Establishment,  whether  too  much  stress  is 
not  here  laid  upon  the  externals  of  religion ;  and  whether  such 
observations  as  those  just  made,  might  not,  in  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  whole  subject,  produce  errors  of  a  very  danger- 
ous nature^  respecting  the  principal  cfaarseterisrtios  of  a  Church. 
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In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  treatise  in  four  parts,  on' 
The  Grand  Analogy^  or  the  Teitmcny  of  Nature  and  Heathen 
^niiquiijf  in  the^Truth  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  The  work  was  de- 
dicated to  Bishop  Horsley,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  usual 
skill  and  learning  of  the  Author.    In  a  lette*r  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Critic,  he  still  farther  opened  his 
riews  on  many  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  Essay,  and 
proved  the  importance  of  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity aoder  all  the  views  which  investigation  into  antiquity 
allows*  Tp  his  great  comfort,  he  had  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
Home  as  his  chaplain,  and  on  the  death  of  that  amiable  man 
in  1792,  he  commenced  a  task  which  did  honour  to  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  friendship.  The  biography  in  which  be  recorded  the 
actions  of  his  earliest  associate  in  his  theological  studies  is 
written  with  that  earnestness  and  affection  of  spirit,  which  gives 
to  a  memoir  a  charm  not  attainable  through  any  other  medium. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  1795,  and  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  1799.  In  the  latter,  the  Author  gave  a  clear  and 
iateresting  acconnt  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr .  Hutchinson.     Very 
high  approbation  has  been  e?cpressed  of  this  publication.    In  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  we  find  the  following 
remarks :    '*  I  have  perused  the  life  again  and  again,  with  in- 
creasing pleasure*     Acknowledgments  are  likewise  due,  not 
only  from  me,  but  from  the  whole  society  with  which  I  am 
connected,  to  the  worthy  Biographer,  for  the  very  favourable 
t^rms  in  which  he  has  mentioned  the  principles  and  situation  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.     It  may  be  hoped,  that  the  de- 
scription he  has  given  of  both  will  have  the  designed  effect  in 
making  us  better  known,  and  more  respected,  among  those  who 
were  either  ignorant  of  us,  or  prejudiced  against  us.  I  am  much 
delighted  with  Mr.  Jones*  account  of  the  good  Bishop's  Hut- 
chinsonianism,  which  is  just  what  I  expected,  not  a  precarious 
hypothesis,  founded  on  doubtful  etymologies,  but  a  clear  and 
wellrgro^nded  belief  of  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption,  as 
exhibited  in  that  marvellous  system  of  creation,  whereio  Ibe 
works  of  Q^ture  bear  witness  to  the  economy  of  grac% 
material  heavena  declare  the  glory  of  the  redeeming; 
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ciously  manifested  as  the  Light  and  Life  of  the  world.  Sach 
was  the  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  worlds  and  such  the  faith  in  which  Bishop  Home 
lived  and  died,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  In  pace  requie- 
scat,  in  gloria  resurgat." 

Bat  the  life  of  this  active  and  amiable  man  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close ;  he  had  reached  the  assigned  limits  of  haman  exist- 
ence in  its  present  state,  and  on  looking  back  even  on  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  brief  memoir,  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in 
tracing  the  useful  career  in  which  his  life  had  been  expended. 
Omitting  no  opportunity  to  do  good,  seeking  every  day  for  fresh 
means  to  effect  his  purposes,  and  possessing  a  greater  variety  of 
talent  than  falls  to  more  than  a  few  of  even  highly  educated  men, 
he  was  singularly  qualified  to  labour  successfully  in  the  station 
which  Providence  had  assigned  him,  and  in  which  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart  had  sufficient  space  for  action,  and  his  mind 
enjoyed  that  leisure  so  favourable  to  intellectual  pursuits.  It 
was  not  till  the  very  close  of  his  life  that  he  ceased  to  exert 
his  abilities  in  the  cause  to  which  both  by  principle  and  feel- 
ing he  was  most  warmly  attached:  in  the  year  1798,  he  pub- 
lished a  Letter  to  the  Church  of  England,  pointing  out  some 
popular  errors  of  bad  consequence,  by  an  Old  Friend  and  Ser- 
vant of  the  Church.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are  divided 
into  several  parts,  in  which  he  respectively  treats  of  Govern- 
ment, Revolution,  Schism,  Revelation,  Spirit,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Idolatry,  and  Human  Authority :  under  each  of  these 
heads  he  has  put  together  a  great  many  instructive  observa- 
tions, adapted  to  clear  up  most  of  the  doubts  which  are  so  apt 
to  rise  in  the  unestablished  mind  in  considering  these  subjects. 
The  letter  received  great  commendation,  and  was  noticed  in  the 
Anti- Jacobin  Review  for  October  and  November,  1798,  with 
many  expressions  of  praise. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  began 
to  be  warned  of  his  approach  to  ihe  grave,  not  only  by  the 
weakening  of  his  own  strength,  but  by  the  falling  away  of  those 
around  whom  the  chords  of  his  existence  had  been  long 
bound.    In  the  year  1799  he  lost  his  affectionate  and  beloved 
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In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  treatise  in  four  parts,  on 
The  Grand  Analogy^  or  the  Teitmcny  of  Nature  and  Heathem 
^fUiqnity  in  the^Truth  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  The  work  was  de* 
dicated  to  Bi/shop  Horsley,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  usual 
skill  and  learning  of  the  Author.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Critic,  he  still  farther  opened  his 
yiewB  on  many  of  the  subject^  connected  with  the  Essay,  and 
proved  the  importance  of  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity under  all  the  views  which  investigation  into  antiquity 
allows*  Tp  bis  great  comfort,  he  had  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
Home  as  his  chaplain,  and  on  the  death  of  that  amiable  man 
in  1792,  he  commenced  a  task  which  did  honour  to  the  faithful-. 
n#8S  of  his  friendship.  The  biography  in  which  he  recorded  the 
actions  of  his  earliest  associate  in  his  theological  studies  is 
vrritten  with  that  earnestness  and  affection  of  spirit,  which  gives 
to  a  memoir  a  charm  not  attainable  through  any  otlier  medium. 
Tliis  work  was  first  published  in  1795,  and  a  Second  edition 
was  called  for  in  1799.  Ip  the  latter,  the  Author  gave  a  clear  and 
interesting  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr .  Hutchinson.  Very 
high  approbation  has  been  expressed  of  this  publication.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  we  find  the  following 
remarks  :  ''  I  have  perused  the  life  again  and  again,  with  in- 
creasing pleaS9ire.  Acknowledgments  are  likewise  due,  not 
only  from  me,  but  from  the  whole  society  with  which  I  am 
connected,  to  the  worthy  Biographer,  for  the  very  favourable 
t^ms  in  which  he  has  mentioned  the  principles  and  situation  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  the  de« 
scription  he  has  given  of  both  will  have  the  designed  effect  in 
making  us  better  known,  and  more  respected,  among  those  who 
were  either  ignorant  of  us,  or  prejudiced  against  us.  I  am  much 
delighted  with  Mr.  Jones*  account  of  the  good  Bishop's  Hut- 
chinsonianism,  which  is  just  what  I  expected,  not  a  precarioua 
hypotivesis,  founded  on  doubtful  etymologies,  but  a  clear  and 
well-gro«nded  belief  pf  4he  grand  scheme  of  redemption,  as 
exhibited  in  that  marvellous  system  of  creation,  wherein  the 
works  of  oatiure  bear  witness  to  the  economy  of  grace,  and  the 
matenal  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the  redeeming  God,  gra-. 
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to  kneel  by  the  side  of  him ;  and  he  declared  to  me  aflerwatxlsy 
that  he  was  charmed  and  edified  by  the  sight ;  for,  that  the 
peace  of  Heaven  was  yisible  in  her  countenance.  I  saw  the 
same ;  and  I  would  have  given  my  life  if  that  look  could  have 
been  taken  and  preserved ;  it  would  have  been  a  sermon  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  On  the  last  evening,  she  sate  with  me  in  the 
parlour  where  I  am  now  writing ;  and  I  read  the  lessons  of  the 
day  to  her  as  usual^  in  the  first  of  which  there  was  this  remark- 
able passage — '  And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die.* 
Of  this  I  felt  the  effects,  but  made  no  remarks.  On  her  last 
morning  we  expected  her  below  stairs ;  but,  at  eleven  o'clock,  as 
I  was  going  out  to  Church  to  join  with  the  congregation  in 
praying  for  her,  an  alarming  drowsiness  had  seized  upon  her,  and 
she  seemed  as  a  person  literally  falling  asleep ;  till  at  the  point 
of  noon,  it  appeared  that  she  was  gone ;  but  the  article  of  her 
dying  could  not  be  distinguished ;  it  was  more  like  a  translation. 

*^  I  have  reason  to  remember,  with  great  thankfulness,  that 
her  life  was  preserved  a  year  longer  than  I  expected  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  had  the  blessing  of  her  attendance  to  help 
and  comfort  me  under  a  tedious  illness  of  the  last  summer,  under 
which  I  should  probably  have  sunk,  if  she  had  been  taken  away 
sooner.  It  so  pleased  God,  that  when  she  grew  worse,  I  be- 
came better,  and  able  to  attend  her  with  all  the  zeal  the  tender* 
est  affection  could  inspire.  But  how  different  were  our  ser- 
vices !  She  thought  with  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  and  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  had  the  fortitude  of  a  man,  I  mean  a  Christian 
— and  all  her  conversation  tended  to  lessen  the  evils  of  life, 
while  it  inspired  hope  and  patience  under  them.  The  support 
which  she  administered,  was  of  such  a  sort  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  Angel ;  while  I,  when  my  turn  came,  was 
too  much  overwhelmed  with  the  affliction  of  a  weak  mortal. 

'^  My  loss  comprehends  every  thing  that  was  most  valuable  to 
me  upon  earth.  I  have  lost  the  manager,  whose  vigilant  atten* 
tion  to  my  worldly  affairs,  and  exact  method  in  ordering  my 
family,  preserved  my  mind  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  studies  with- 
out loss  of  time,  or  distraction  of  thought.  I  have  lost  my 
almoner,  who  knew  and  understood  the  wants  of  the  poor  better 
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thoD  I  did ;  and  m^  always  ready  to  supply  them  to  the  best 
of  oar  ability.    I  have  lost  my  counsellor,  who  generally  knew 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  difficult  cases,  and  to  whom  I  al- 
ways found  it  of  some  advantage  to  submit  my  compositions ; 
and  whose  mind  being  little  disturbed  with  passions,  was  always 
inclined  to  peaceable  and  Christian  measures.    I  have  lost  my 
example,  who  always  observed  a  strict  method  of  daily  devotion, 
from  which  nothing  could  divert  her,  and  whose  patience,  under 
eveiy  kind  of  trial,  seemed  invincible.    She  was  blessed  with 
the  rare  gift  of  an  equal  and  cheerful  temper ;  and  preserved  it, 
under  ft  long  course  of  ill  health,  I  may  say  for  forty  years. 
To  have  reached  her  age  would  to  her  have  been  impossible, 
without  that  quiet  humble  Bpirit  which  never  admitted  of  mur- 
muring and  complaining  either  in  herself  or  others;  and  patient 
quiet  aufferers  were  the  favourite  objects  of  her  private  charities. 
It  might  be  of  use  to  some  good  people  to  know,  that  she  had 
formal  her  mind  after  the  rules  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Taylor, 
in  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;  an  author  of  whom  she  was  a 
great  admirer,  in  common  with  her  dear  friend  Bishop  Home. 
I  have  lost  my  companion,  whose  conversation  was  sufficient 
of  itself,  if  the  world  was  absent — ^to  the  surprise  of  some  of  my 
neighbours,  who  remarked  how  much  of  our  time  we  spent  in 
solitude,  and  wondered  what  we  could  find  to  converse  about 
But  her  mind  was  so  well  furnished,  and  her  objects  so  well 
selected,  that  there  were  few  great  subjects  in  which  we  had 
not  a  common  interest.    I  have  lost  my  best  friend,  who,  re^ 
gardless  of  herself,  studied  my  ease  and  advantage  in  every 
thing.  These  things  may  be  small  to  others,  but  they  are  great 
to  me :  and  though  they  are  gone  as  a  vision  of  the  night,  the 
memory  of  them  will  always  be  upon  my  mind  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  journey,  which  I  must  now  travel  alone.  Never* 
tbeless,  if  the  word  of  God  be  my  companion,  and  his  Holy 
Spirit  my  guide,  I  need  not  be  solitary — till  I  shall  once  more 
join  my  departed  saint,  nevermore  to  be  separated ;  which  God 
giant  in  his  good  time,  according  to  his  word  and  promise  iti 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    From  your  faithful  and 

W.  J." 
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'    The  affliction  which  he  suflfered  from  the  loss  of  his  wifemay 
"be  easily  understood  fromi  this  affecting  letter.    But  the  sorrow 
•which  continued  to  prey  upon  his  spirit  speedily  exhausted  the 
-Ihtle  bodily  strength  which  still  remained  to  him  ;  and  a  para- 
.ly  tic' stroke  was  the  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  hiscon- 
-stitution.     By  this  attack  he  lost  the  use  of  one  side,  which, 
however,  he  had  the  happiness  to  recover.     His  letter  to  a 
friend  soon  after  this  occurrence,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  con- 
versation which  had  passed  between  them  a  short  time  before, 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  his  feelings  at  this  period  of  his 
Jife,  and  will  be  perused  by  the  reader  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

"  I  hold,"  says  he,  "  a  pen,  and  hardly,  to  thank  you  for 
your  late  kind  visit  on  the  true  Christian  principle,  expecting 
no  return.  I  recollect  only  one  circumstance  to  make  me 
uneasy— ^when  I  shewed  you  in  the  second  lesson  for  last 
Thursday  evening,  what  I  took  for  an  ominous  passage,  2  Tim. 
iv.  6.,  you  asked  me,  if  lapplied  the  subsequent  verses  also? 
I  answered,  without  thought.  Yes,  and  have  suffered  for  it  ever 
since;  for  no  mind  can  be  more  averse  than  my  own  to  the 
very  appearance  of  assuming  any  thing,  when  I  am  rather  re- 
nouncing every  thing.  All  I  dare  say,  or  would  permit  any 
other  to  say  for  me,  is,  only  to  repeat  those  words  which  our 
Saviour  used  towards  the  woman  with  the  box  of  ointment — 
'  He  hath  done  what  he  could  !'  and  as  she  made  an  offering, 
at  the  head  of  Christ,  I  would  offer  all  I  have  at  his  feet.  How 
much  have  I  to  say,  and  how  little  can  be  said  !  I  must  have 
another  night's  sleep  before  I  can  write  another  letter. 

God  bless  you ! 

W.  Jones.*' 

"  July  30th.  1749. 
My  birth- day. 

Multas  etfelices — Many  and  happy,  says  the  world, 

Few  and  evil,  says  Uie  Patriarch." 

His  health  grew  gradually  worse  from  this  period,  and  it  be- 
came evident  both  to  himself  and  his  friends,  that  death  could 
not  be  far  distant.     But  his  mind  retained  a  great  portion  of 
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its  strength  to  the  last;,  and  in  the  reflections  which  his  long- 
exercised,  faculties  enabled  him.  to  enjoy,  he.  found  sufficient 
employment  to  lighten  the  tsedium  of  sickness  and  confinement. 
It  wai^  not  on  this  resource,  however,  he  depended  for  support. 
The.comfort  which  a  firm  belief  in  the  mercies  and  promises  of 
God  had  always  afforded  him,  now  proved  its  strength  in  a  two- 
fold degree.  He  had  that  natural  dread  .of.  death,  which  has 
bi^A  so  often,  and,  to  men  of  proud  and  unreflecting.minds  un- 
aisoeuntably  experienced,  by  more  than  one  eminent  Christian; 
but.  as  the.  trial  of  his  faith  approached,  his  fears  diminished, 
the.  hope  of '.future  happiness  shone  brighter,  and  he  felt  him- 
self growing  stronger  and.stronger  in  the  power  of  the  promised 
Comforter.  When  the.hour  of  his  dissolution  arrived,  it  found 
him  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  his  loins  girded.  Having 
requested  his  curate  to  read  the  seventy-first  Psalm,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand  as  he  concluded,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  com- 
fort and  serenity,  ''  If  this  be  dying,  Mr.  Sims,  I  had  no  idea 
what  dying  was  before ;"  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God, 
thank  God,  that  it  is  no  worse."  He  after  this  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  children,  and  expired  without  a  sigh. 

Of  the  character  of  this  venerable  servant  of  our  Lord,  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  maybe  formed  from  the  preceding  pages. 
His  zeal  as  a  minister  of  truth  was  almost  unlimited.  He 
confined  himself  within  no  boundaries  which  industry  and  his 
natural  endowments  enabled  him  to  pass.  Ardently  devoted 
as  he  was  to  the  place  of  which  he  was  pastor,  he  was  as  fer- 
vent in  his  desires  to  promote  the  cause  of  holiness  among  his 
countrymen  at  large  as  among  his  own  parishioners.  With 
him  philosophy  was  at  all  times  made  the  handmaid  of  truth, 
and  while  he  knew  more  than  many  men  eminent  only  for  their 
science,  he  was  always  willing  to  subject  the  pride  of  reasoning 
to  the  simplicity  of  Christian  belief.  As  a  literary  man,  Mr. 
Jones  was  laborious,  and  possessed  of  much  and  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  The  style  of  his  compositions  is  easy  and  forci- 
ble, varied  by  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations,  and  cal* 
culated  to  excite  and  secure  attention  by  the  plain  but 
elegant  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  most  difficuU. 
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jects.  The  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripturei 
and  the  Sermons  which  compose  this  volume,  afford  numei^ 
ous  instances  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  our  Author's  style. 
His  great  merit  was  that  he  very  seldom  forgot  he  was  profess* 
ing  to  instruct  persons  less  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his 
writings  than  himself.  We  always  find  him  in  the  character 
of  a  teacher,  and  in  that  character  speaking  with  dignity,  with 
a  proper  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  topic,  and 
with  that  caution  and  perspicuity  which  might  best  secure  hii 
being  understood.  His  works  will  long  remain  a  standard 
portion  of  modern  theological  literature,  and  the  student  of 
divinity  and  the  general  reader  will  find  themselves  amply  re- 
paid for  a  frequent  and  attentive  perusal. 
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SERMON  I. 

NOW  ABIDETH  FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY,  THESE  THREE  ; 
BUT  THE   GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  CHARITT. 1  CoT. 

ziiL  Id. 

THESE  three  virtues  support  the  Christian  life,  as  the 
elements  support  the  world.  No  religion  but  the 
Christian  did  ever  teach  mankind  any  of  these  virtues : 
they  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Gospel :  and  so  the  Apostle  in- 
tonates by  calling  them  these  three;  joining  them  together 
as  the  three  elements  of  the  Christian  system,  none  of 
which  ever  were  or  could  be  found  in  any  other.  When 
he  compares  them,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Charity ; 
and  with  good  reason ;  as  you  will  see,  when  you  have 
considered  what  it  is.  To  describe  it  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  it  signifies  the  friendship  of  Christians  ;  the  love 
we  ought  to  have  for  the  brethren  ;  that  is,  for  the  church 
and  all  its  members,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It  is  the  vir- 
tue which  binds  Christians  to  one  another  upon  earth,  and 
shall  unite  them  for  ever  in  heaven :  it  proves  us  to  be 
true  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  it 
recommends  us  to  God,  because  it  brings  us  to  a  nearer 
resemblance  with  himself ;  for  "  God  is  love."* 

To  understand  this  virtue  rightly,  we  must  know  whence 
it  proceeds,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  the  text;  where  the  Apostle  hath  placed  the 
^ree  great  virtues  of  a  Christian  in  their  natural  order. 
The  first  of  them  is  Faith;  the  second  is  Hope;  and  the 
last  is  Charity  ;  Hope  arises  from  Faith,  and  Charity  from 

*  1  John  iy.  8. 
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Faith  and  Hope.  Where  there  is  no  Faith,  there  can  be 
no  Hope ;  and  where  there  is  neither  Faith  nor  Hope, 
there  can  be  no  Charity. 

This  is  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  follow- 
ing discourse ;  and  to  correct  a  common  mistake  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Charity,  so  far  as  the  time  will  permit 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Faith,  we  shall  find, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  Spiritual  Sense;  without  which  we 
cannot  receive  the  Christian  doctrines,  nor  believe  the 
promises  of  God.  It  is  that  kind  of  apprehension,  with 
which  we  admit  things  not  yet  seen ;  and  as  the  word  of 
God  treats  chiefly  of  such  things.  Faith  is  the  faculty  with 
which  we  receive  the  word  of  God ;  if  we  receive  it  at  all. 
^*  By  Faith,**  says  the  Apostle,  "  we  know  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear." 
We  should  not  so  much  as  know  that  God  created  the 
world,  unless  he  himself  had  informed  us  of  it :  and  so 
weak  is  human  reason  without  Faith,  that  some  who  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser  than  all  other  men,  do  not  believe  this 
after  they  have  been  told  of  it.  The  general  object  of  our 
Faith  is  the  word  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
ture; the  more  particular  object  of  it  is  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  includes  the  whole  work  of  our 
regeneration  and  final  salvation.  Till  we  admit  of  this, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  person,  both  God.  and  man,  by 
whom  it  is  accomplished,  we  have  no  Faith.  St.  Joha 
reduces  Faith  to  this  single  article  of  receiving  the  record 
God  hath  given  of  his  Son.  "  He  that  believeth  not  God,** 
saith  he,  "  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not 
the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son ;  and  this  is  the  re- 
cord, that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son."  So  that  to  believe  in  God,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  gospel,  is  to  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  who,  as  the  promised  seed,  the  Conqueror  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  has  been  the 
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object  of  Faith  to  all  bdievers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
wwld.  By  virtue  of  this  Faith,  Abel  offered  a  more  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  than  Gain.  Cain  brought  of  the  ^'  fruits 
of  the  earth ;"  Abel  bnought  a  sacrifice,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  it ;  confessing  thereby,  as  a  true  belieyer,  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission  of  sin.  All  the 
saints  of  old  time  obtained  a  good  report  on  the  same 
principle :  they  believed  that  man  is  fallen,  and  must  be 
redeemed  by  a  saviour ;  that  this  life  is  a  pilgrimage ;  and 
that  there  is  a  heavenly  inheritance,  which  the  saints 
shall  possess  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Such 
was  their  faith,  and  such  is  ours ;  and,  when  we  have  it, 
it  is  our  defence  against  all  the  assaults  of  our  spiritual 
enemies :  ^'  Above  all,"  saith  the  Apostle,  '^  taking  the 
shield  offaithj  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  Faith  has  an  answer  to  aU 
temptations,  a  solution  of  all  difficulties  ;  and  we  may  now 
add  farther  concerning  it,  that  it  is  the  only  introduction 
to  the  virtue  of  Hope.  The  heart  may  as  well  be  supposed 
to  have  gladness  in  it  without  having  life,  as  the  Christian 
can  be  supposed  to  have  Hope  without  having  Faith.  For 
**  Faith,"  as  the  Scripture  declares,  *^  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for :"  which  means  literally,  that  Faith  is  the 
groundwork  or  foundation  of  Hope.  This,  therefore,  is 
now,  in  its  proper  place,  to  be  considered. 

When  the  root  of  Faith  is  once  planted  in  the  heart, 
Hope  will  naturally  grow  out  of  it.  The  word  of  God  is 
a  seed,  whidi,  by  the  operation  and  power  of  divine  grace, 
will  be  unfolded,  and  yield  its  fruits.  Of  these  Hope  is 
&e  first :  for  when  Faith  has  received  the  promises,  Hope 
will  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  their  accomplishment 
Faith  informs  us,  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead: 
Hope  learns  from  thence,  that  he  is  the  Jirst  fruits  of  a 
harvest,  and  that  all  the  sheaves  of  the  field  shall  follow 
him.  Faith  tells  us,  that  he  is  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God :  Hope  infers,  that  he  is  gone  there  to  prepare  a 
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place  for  m.     Faith  knows  that  he  shall  return  to  judge 
the  world :  Hope  is  assured,  that  his  reward  is  with  him : 
in  a  word,  Hope  expects  what  Faith  promises ;  and  there- 
fore, where  there  is  no  faith,  there  can  be  no  hope :  so 
that  it  is  better  not  to  be  bom,  than  not  to  be  a  ChristiaQ. 
Such  as  the  world  would  be  without  the  light  of  the  sun, 
to  gild  and  adorn  the  objects  of  the  creation,  such  is  the 
life  of  man  without  the  hope  of  a  Christian.     To  the  un- 
believer alMhings  are  dark  and  dismal :  pleasure  is  worth- 
less, and  pain  is  insupportable.     How  miserable  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  sailor,  when  he  is  traversing  the 
wide  ocean,  if  he  had  no  hope  of  reaching  the  desired 
haven  ?  It  is  this  expectation,  which  supports  him  under 
the  dangers  of  the  storm,  and  the  labours  and  sufferitigs 
of  a  tedious  voyage.     And  every  Christian  is  supported 
on  the  same  principle :  he  looks  forward  to  the  end  of  his 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  the  faculty,  or 
passion  of  the  mind,  with  which  he  looks  forward,  is  no 
other  than  Hope.     Faith  accepts  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  Hope  looks  to  the  end  of  it     The  object  of  a  Chris- 
tian's hope  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  glory,  to  dispel 
the  shades  of  death,  and  put  his  disciples  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  promised  inheritance.     At  present  a  cloud 
has  received  him  out  of  our  sight ;  but  we  know  that  other 
clouds  shall  restore  him  to  us  !  and  that,  when  he  appears 
the  second  time,  he  will  appear  without  sin  unto  salvation. 
We  see  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul  so  animated  with  this 
hope,  that  he  triumphed  over  the  afflictions  and  sufferings, 
under  which  an  ordinary  man,  with  the  greatest  human  for- 
titude, must  have  sunk ;  we  hear  him  even  uttering  praises 
to  God,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Christ :  and  when  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  was  approach- 
ing, "  I  am  now,"  says  he,  ^*  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.     I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  Ihave  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  : 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
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ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day."   There  is  a  day  approaching,  when  all  th^y,  who 
suffer  from  unrighteous  judges  upon  earth,  shall  be  tried 
and  rewarded  by  a  righteous  judge  from  heaven :  and  this 
hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  which  keeps  it  steady  to  its 
profession  in  life  and  in  death ;  even  when  the  winds  rajg^e, 
and  the  waves  beat,  and  the  deep  threatens  to  swallow  it 
up  in  destruction.     While  the  body  is  confined  to  the  ob* 
jects  of  sense,  and  circumscribed  by  this  lowe#ifrorld,  their 
thoughts  enter  within  the  veilj  to  survey  and  enjoy  the  bea- 
v^y  things  there  laid  up  in  store  for  ihem. .  This  glorious 
light,  which  is  presented  to  the  imagination  of  every  be^ 
liever;  was  realized  to  the  senses  of  the  blessed  St.  Stephen. 
When  the  Jews  gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and 
were  prepared  to  stone  him  to  death,  he,  being  full  of  ihe 
Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  jeind  saw  the 
glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
and  said,  ^*  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."     This  happened  for 
an  assurance  to  that  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  were  af- 
tetward  to  suffer  in  the  same  cause :  the  very  name  of  Ste- 
ohen,  the  first  of  martyrs,  expresses  the  reward  of  those  who 
^ere  to  suffer  after  his  example :  it  signifies  a  crown.    From 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen  we  may  understand  the  nature 
ind  efficacy  of  Christian  hope ;  which  they,  who  love  the 
ippearing  of  our  blessed  Saviour  as  much  as  these  disciples 
iid,  may  experience  in  the  same  degree.     But  such  hope 
Dust  be  founded  upon  faith  :  it  is  never  to  be  attained  on 
injr  other  condition.     St.  Paul  had  kept  the  faith  ;  otherr 
rise  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  at  the  approach  of  death, 
rhe  martyr,  Stephen,  was  first /«//  of  faith,  without  which 
le  had  never  bdield  the  heavens  opened,  and  Jesus  stand- 
Dg  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Through  faith  and  hope,  thus  depending  on  each  other, 
re  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  charity :  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  Christian  virtues. 
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The  word  which  we  translate  charity  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  love :  and,  according  to  the  Apostle's  description 
of  it,  it  means  that  brotherly  love  and  affection,  that  spirit 
of  peace,  unity,  and  benevolence,  which  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Christian  society. 

There  are  two  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  cha- 
rity, which  are  so  current  amongst  us,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them,  before  the  nature  of  this  virtue  can  be 
understoodHby  a  modem  audience. 

Some  think  that  charity  consists  entirely  in  giving  money 
to  the  poor :  but  in  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken.    Alms- 
giving is  a  branch,  and  a  necessary  branch,  of  charity ;  but 
it  is  no  more ;  and  very  often  it  is  not  so  much ;  for  many 
are  boimtiful,  who  are  not  charitable ;  and  many  are  cha- 
ritable, who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  be  bountiful. 
"  Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  saith  St. 
Paul,  **and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."     It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  give  every  thing  to  the  poor,  and  still  to 
have  no  charity.     And  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  be 
very  charitable,  who  has  nodiing  more  to  give  than  a  cup 
of  cold  water ;  because  he  gives  it  upon  a  right  principle. 
Charity,  therefore,  is  something  more  sublime  than  the  bare 
giving  of  money,  or  feeding  of  the  poor  :  if  this  were  all, 
what  must  they  do,  who  have  no  money  to  give  ?   Yet  the 
poorest  Christian  must  have  charity,  if  he  hopes  to  be  saved. 
There  is  a  second  mistake  concerning  charity,  which 
deceives  many.     Charity,  according  to  a  fashionable  opi- 
nion of  it,  is  a  virtue  which  finds  excuses  for  those  who 
depart  from  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Christian 
church.    Such  charity  makes  light  of  all  differences  among 
Christians  ;  it  can  sit  by  quietly,  and  see  the  church  of 
Christ  converted  into  a  Babel  of  confusion  ;  pretending, 
.  that  morality,  like  that  of  sober  heathens,  is  all  that  gives 
excellence  to  Christianity ;  and  that,  if  the  moral  precepts 
be  secured,  it  matters  not  what  becomes  of  creeds,  articles, 
and  sacraments.     But,  my  brethren,  that  is  a  poor  sort  of 
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diarity,  which  knows  nothing  more  than  to  find  excuses  for 
the  breach  of  charity,  and  thinks  itself  authorized  to  pub- 
lish indulgences  for  errors,  which  are  destructive  ito  men's 
souls :  nor  is  that  charity  any  better,  which,  while  it  feeds 
the  poor,  can  delight  itself  in  a  proud,  pharisaical  singu- 
larity, and  look  with  contempt  and  hatred  upon  pious 
Christians,  because  they  set  a  proper  value  upon  ortho- 
doxy and  uniformity.  All  this  will  appear  to  you,  if  you 
listai  to  the  instruction  of  the  Apostle,  and.  learn  from 
thence  what  charity  really  is. 

Upon  occasion  of  some  divisions  and  disturbances, 
which  had  arisen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  from  some 
who  were  proud  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  and  had  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  their  brethren;  the  Apostle 
teaches  them,  that  whatever  differences  there  might  be  in 
dieir  qualifications,  they  were  all  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  to  behave  themselves  peaceably,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body.  That  it  was  as  unnatural  for 
Christians,  who  had  but  one  communion,  to  divide  them- 
selves into  parties,  as  for  the  members  of  the  body  to  op- 
pose one  another,  and  follow  separate  interests  not  con- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  the  whole.  That  no  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  no  miraculous  gifts,  no  qualifi- 
cation whatsoever,  would  warrant  any  man  to  make  a 
division  in  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  as 
you  will  understand,  if  you  read  it  with  attention.  Thence 
the  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  charity,  in  the  13th  chi^ 
ter,  from  the  last  verse  of  which  I  have  taken  the  words 
of  the  text :  and  he  recommends  this  virtue  to  them,  as 
superior  to  all  gifts  and  endowments :  for  all  faith  and  all 
knowledge  were  intended  as  introductory  to  this  virtue. 
All  knowledge  is  given  to  Christians,  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther in  one  body,  not  to  be  a  pretence  for  dividing  them- 
selves into  parties :  their  knowledge  is  then  worth  nothing, 
because  it  does  not  answer  its  chief  purpose :  for  peace  and 
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unity,  the  objects  of  it^  are  so  far  superior,  that  they  shall 
be  perfected  in  heaven,  -when  all  prophecy,  all  preaching, 
all  the  knowledge  we  now  have,  shall  be  at  an  end. 

Charity  then  is  that  principle  of  love  and  friendshipj 
which  preserves  the  unity  of  the  Christian  society,  and 
binds  Christians  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  as  memr 
bers  of  his  mystical  body :  it  unites  upon  earth  those  who 
are  to  be  united  in  heaven ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  die 
constant  endeavour  of  every  true  Christian  to  promote  it 
by  every  method  in  his  power ;  by  his  words  and  his 
works ;  his  conversation  and  example.  ^^  By  this,"  said 
our  blessed  Saviour,  "  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Love  is  the 
mark,  by  which  his  disciples  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  men :  nay,  the  words  of  Christ  inform  us,  that  the 
unity  of  his  church  is  the  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and 
the  great  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  religion—**  That 
they  all  may  be  one,"  says  he,  **  as  thouj  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  And  such  was 
the  unity  and  affection  of  Christians  in  the  primitive  times, 
that  it  moved  the  admiration  of  heathens,  who  were  heard 
to  say,  "  Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !" 
If  the  same  people  were  to  see  the  multiplied  divisions  of 
the  present  times,  and  to  hear  the  trifling  reasons  and  vain 
conceits  on  which  they  are  grounded,  and  by  which  they 
are  defended  ;  they  might  then  say,  **  Behold,  how  these 
Christians  hate  one  another !" 

After  what  hath  been  said,  you  will  easily  be  persuaded, 
that  there  can  be  no  charity  without  faith  and  hope  :  in- 
deed it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it :  there  might  as  well 
be  a  Christian  without  .Christianity.  Charity  is  the  end, 
faith  and  hope  are  but  the  means  that  lead  to  it :  the  end 
of  the  commandment  is  charity :  all  doctrines,  all  pre- 
cepts, all  revelations  are  given,  to  build  up  this  divine 
principle  in  the  heart. 
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So  far  as  charity  is  the  gift  of  God  to  us,  it  arises  ne- 
cessarily from  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  where  unity  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  its  rites  and 
doctrines.  We  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
spirit  to  animate  us ;  one  hope  of  our  calling :  and,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  all  partake  of  one  bread, 
and  thereby  become  one  body.  Thus  we  are  called  to 
unity  and  love,  by  all  the  terms  of  our  faith  and  worship. 
God  hath  made  us  one,  as  members  of  his  Church :  and 
so  far  charity  is  his  gift.  How  it  is  to  be  preserved,  we 
aie  taught  at  large  in  the  chapter  from  whence  the  text  is 
taken.  There  it  appears,  that  Christians,  who  are  called 
to  a  state  of  unity,  are  to  keep  themselves  in  it,  by  kind- 
ness and  long-sujSering ;  by  bearing  with  one  another's 
imperfections  and  weaknesses ;  by  putting  away  all  envy 
and  opposition,  all  that  carnal  vanity,  which  makes  us  de- 
sire to  be  distinguished  in  the  sight  of  men,  rather  than  in 
the  favour  of  God ;  by  bearing  with  things  that  may  be 
disagreeable  to  us  ;  hoping  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  may  seem ;  and  that  what  is  bad  will  be  better ;  by 
lamenting  the  offences  of  our  brethren;  not  rejoicing  at 
their  miscarriages  :  in  short,  by  serving  others  and  reduc- 
ing ourselves :  for  thus  did  the  Son  of  man  come  to  take 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  all,  rather  than  to  be  magnified  and  ministered  to 
by  any.  He,  who  can  follow  this  example,  will  be  a  cha- 
ritable man,  and  shall  inherit  the  rewards  of  charity,  in 
that  blessed  place  from  whence  it  cometh.  His  faith  may 
remove  mountains ;  his  hope  may  lift  him  above  the  world ; 
but  his  charity  alone  will  carry  him  to  heaven. 
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SERMON  11. 

THEN  SAID  JESUS  UNTO  HIM,    GO  AND  DO  THOU 

LIKEWISE. — Luke  X.  37. 

THE  parable,  of  whicb  these  words  are  the  principal 
part,  is  proposed  as  an  inducement  to  the  exercise 
of  mercy  toward  all  mankind  :  the  charitable  act  of  tlus 
good  Samaritan  is  described  with  all  its  circumstances, 
and  then  the  practical  inference  is  added — '^  Go  and  do 
thou  likewise."     The  man  must  have  a  hard  heart  and  a 
mean  understanding,  who  is  insensible  to  the  beanty  of 
this  story :  it  being  a  striking  instance  of  that  simplicity  of 
expression,  and  propriety  of  description,  for  both  of  which 
the  Gospel  is  so  superior  to  all  other  writings.     But  the 
story  hath  certainly  a  more  deep  design,  than  such  a  nar- 
rative might  be  supposed  to  have,  if  it  had  occurred  in 
some  other  book :  and  this  I  think  must  be  evident  upon 
the  following  consideration.     The  precept — ^'  Go  and* do 
thou  likewise,"  is  of  general  obligation.  What  our  Saviour 
here  said  to  the  Jews,  he  said  to  all  his  disciples  and  fol* 
lowers  to  the  end  of  the  world.    And  if  they  are  all  bound 
to  the  practice  of  this  precept,  it  is  but  natural  to  think^ 
that  they  should  all  be  interested  in  the  circumstances  oF 
that  narrative,  on  which  the  precept  is  grounded.    It  is  the 
general  design  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  to  set  before  us 
the  great  and  interesting  principles  of  the  Gospel,  under 
the  form  of  something  familiar  to  the  understanding:  there- 
fore our  blessed  Saviour  never  relates  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
but  with  some  superior  allusion :  and  if  we  take  this  story 
as  a  parable,  representing  to  us  under  other  terms  that 
merciful  act  of  redemption  in  which  we  are  all  equally 
concerned,  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
example  and  the  precept  consistent  with  each  other.     I 
may  add  likewise,  that  in  this  Christian  acceptation  of  the 
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parable,  we  shall  agreie  with  all  the  best  expositors  of  the 
Churchy  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present :  which  con- 
sideration will  have  its  weight  with  all  those,  who  are  not 
poisoned  with  the  pretended  improvements  of  modem 
times.    It  is  the  general  intention  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  all 
its  principles  and  doctrines  in  particular,  to  improve  our 
understandings  in  the  way  of  godliness,  and  encourage  our 
endeavours  to  the  practice  of  holiness.     This  passage  of 
the  Scripture,  when  truly  interpreted,  will,  like  the  rest,  be 
found  capable  of  answering  both  these  purposes:  with 
which  persuasion,  I  shall  now  propose  to  your  considera- 
tion the  several  particulars. 

^^  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.^' 
If  we  suppose  the  man  here  spoken  of  to  be  Adam,  de- 
parting first  from  innocence  to  sin,  and  next  from  paradise 
into  the  world  ;  all  the  circumstances  of  the  parable  will 
fall  naturally  into  this  interpretation,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
satisfied  that  the  design  of  it  is  not  misunderstood.     The 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  plainly  that  from 
paradise  into  the  world.     In  the  book  of  Revelation,  the 
names  of  "  Jerusalem"  and  "  Paradise"  are  applied  indif- 
ferently to  the  same  thing.     The  tree  of  life  is  spoken  of 
as  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God :  but  in 
another  place,  the  same  tree  of  life  is  said  to  grow  in  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  the  new  Jerusalem.     Something  of 
the  like  kind  occurs  in  St.  Paul ;  who  tells  us  he  was 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  which  he  calls  paradise :  yet 
elsewhere,  with  allusion  to  the  same  paradise,  he  speaks  of 
a  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all : 
to  which  character,  in  a  proper  sense,  the  earthly  paradise 
also  had  a  title,  inasmuch  as  all  mankind  are  descended 
from  it.     And  if  it  be  true,  that  we  all  died  in  Adam,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  him  we  all  were  once  inhabitants  of 
paradise ;  and  the  sin  which  drove  Adam  from  that  h 
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place,  drove  out  his  posterity  with  him.  So  long  as  Adam 
preserved  his  innocence,  he  was  secure  in  his  possession 
of  paradise,  and  had  a  right  of  inheritance  in  the  Jerusalem 
that  is  above ;  that  heavenly  original,  of  which  the  garden 
planted  upon  earth  was  but  an  earnest  and  a  pattern.  But 
when  he  disobeyed  the  divine  command,  he  lost  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  of  the  inferior  paradise,  and  at  the  same 
time  forfeited  his  reversionary  title  to  the  superior.  His 
departure  therefore  is  very  properly  described  as  a  going 
down  from  Jerusalem :  ihefall  of  man,  as  the  term  neces- 
sarily signifies,  being  in  every  acceptation  of  it  a  descent 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state. 

Nor  is  the  place  to  which  he  descended  less  expressive 
than  that  of  Jerusalem  :  for  when  Adam  was  expelled  from 
Eden,  he  was  removed  into  the  worlds  of  which  the  city  of 
Jericho  was  emblematical  in  several  respects.*  It  was 
accursed  to  the  Lord  for  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  this  world  is  now  subjected  to  a  curse  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  man.  Jericho  was  formally  devoted  to  ruin  and 
destruction ;  and  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it, 
was  "  to  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-bom,"  and 
"  in  his  youngest  son  to  set  up  the  gates  of  it :"  which  sen- 
tence was  at  length  fulfilled  upon  Hiel,  a  presumptuous 
projector  in  the  degenerate  times  of  Ahab.  The  world  itself 
is  under  a  like  sentence ;  being  kept  in  store  against  the 
day  of  judgment.  The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat,  and 
the  city  was  burned  with  JirCy  and  all  that  was  in  it  was 
destroyed,  on  the  seventh  day^  after  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  shouting  of  the  people.  The  world  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  sense  of  antiquity,  and  some  ob- 
scure intimations  of  the  Scripture,  is  expected  to  endure  six 
thousand  years,  and  to  perish  in  the  seventh,  which  answers 
to- the  sabbath ;  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout. — ^The 
Lord  himself  seems  here,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  to 

*  Se«  this  idea  enlarged  i^xm  in  the  discourse  on  Heb.  xi.  30,  31. 
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ye  opposed  to  Joshua  or  Jesus  his  representative,  and  the 
nrcumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  the  world  are 
selected  and  worded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shew  a  plain 
illusion  to  the  fall  of  Jericho.* 

But  we  are  now  to  follow  our  traveller,  and  to  observe 
what  happens  to  him  upon  his  journey. 

Ever  since,  the  introduction  of  evil,  the  constitution  of 
this  world  hath  been  changed,  and  the  Devil  (together 
with  the  host  of  darkness)  hath  been  permitted  to  establish 
his  own  empire  in  it ;  whence  the  devil  is  expressly  called 
f<  the  prince  of  this  world."  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
no  man  can  depart  from  paradise  into  the  world,  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  evil  spirits,  or,  as  the  parable  ex- 
presses it,  without  falling  among  thieves.  For  these  are 
the  thieves  to  whom  our  Lord  seems  to  refer,  where  he 
commands  us  to  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  The  moth  which  devours 
the  garment  of  the  body,  is  death  .-f  the  rust  whereby  the 
soul  is  darkened  and  defiled,  is  sin :  and  the  malignant 
powers  of  hell  are  the  thieves  which  steal  away  our  trea- 
sure :  who,  according  to  the  character  given  of  them  in 
another  parable,  endeavour  to  steal  the  word  of  God  out  of 
the  heart  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  up  there. 

If  we  examine  the  marks  of  violence  which  they  left  on 
the  man  who  went  down  to  Jericho,  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered that  they  are  the  thieves  intended  by  this  parable. 
Devils,  like  m^i,  may  be .  known  by  their  acts ;  as  a  lion 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  beasts  by  the  print  of  his 
foot  For  in  the  first  place,  these  thieves  stripped  the  tra- 
veller of  his  raiment.  Adam,  when  he  had  sinned,  found 
himself  naked. — ^Then  they  wounded  him;  sin  was  the 
weapon,  and  mortality  was  the  effect  of  it ;  for  it  was  said, 
"In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die."    While 

*  Compare  1  Thess.  ir.  16,  and  ▼.  3,  with  Joshua*  chap.  vi. 
I  Iiaiah«  li.  8.  Fear  ye  not  men,  for  Ihe  moUt  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garmiHt, 
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Christ  was  upon  earth,  it  was  his  custom  to  signify  hk 
power  in  curing  the  distempers  of  the  soul,  and  renewing 
it  again  to  purity  and  holiness,  by  restoring  all  the  diseased 
faculties  of  the  body.  So  the  Destroyer,  whose  acti(»ii 
are  opposite  to  those  of  the  Saviour,  made  it  his  practice 
to  commit  such  acts  of  violence  upon  the  body,  as  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  his  destructive  attempts  upon  the 
spirit.  For,  according  to  the  pattern  of  this  original  strip- 
ping and  wounding  in  the  parable,  the  poor  demoniac  in 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  who  was  possessed  by  a 
legion  of  these  thieves,  ware  no  clothes:  he  wandered 
amongst  the  mountains  and  the  tombs  night  and  day, 
crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.  We  read  also, 
that  when  the  evil  spirit  had  prevailed  over  the  seven  sons 
of  Scevdy  they  fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded* 
All  of  which  presents  us  with  a  wonderful  uniformity  in 
the  operations  of  the  Devil,  who  delights  himself  with 
every  thing  that  looks  like  a  repetition  of  that  mischief 
and  cruelty  which  he  first  committed  in  the  fall  of  Adam. 

When  the  thieves  had  stripped  the  man  and  wounded 
him,  they  departed:  their  malice  had  effected  all  its  pur* 
poses ;  righteousness  was  stolen  from  him,  and  the  sting 
of  death  was  left  in  him.  But  here  the  case  is  very  par- 
ticular ;  they  left  him  half  dead.  Sin  was  not  the  imme- 
diate death  of  Adam,  in  a  bodily  sense ;  but  he  died  in 
spirit  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  sinned,  and  so  his  better 
half  was  dead :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  death  of  the 
body  would  necessarily  follow.  The  man  who  is  mor- 
tally wounded,  may  languish  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
he  has  the  earnest  of  death  in  him,  and  its  effect  must  at 
length  be  completed. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  every  son  of  Adam ;  from 
which  neither  the  prince,  nor  the  warrior,  nor  the  philoso- 
pher, is  exempt.  The  first  may  glory  in  his  honours,  the 
second  in  his  conquests,  and  the  last  in  his  contemplations  : 
but  whatever  they  may  think  of  themselves,  these  thieves 
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la^e  prevailed  againstthem  all :  they  are  stripped,  wounded, 
md  half  dead,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  also  in  the  sight 
if  those  who  are  taught  by  divine  revelation  to  distinguish 
letween  appearances  and  realities. 

The  case  now  before  us  being  difficult,  and  almost  despe* 
ate,  let  us  inquire  what  help  is  to  be  met  with  ? 

The  parable  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  by  chance  there 
»me  down  a  certain  Priest  that  way,  and  when  he  saw 
lim  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Levite, 
pfli^i  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him^  and 
MUBsed  by  on  the  other  side. 

By  the  Priest  and  Levite^  we  are  to  understand  the 
Mkisaic  law,  which  was  administered  by  these  two  orders 
if  men,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  or  per* 
laps  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  take  these  figurative  persons 
or  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispensations  ;  the  former,  as 
iveU  a8  the  latter,  having  been  distinguished  by  priesthood 
md  sacrificature,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  our 
present  condition.  These  persons  came  to  the  place,  and 
ooked  upon  the  wounded  man,  as  might  be  expected ; 
because  the  law,  whether  written  or  traditional,  was  not 
nade  for  a  righteous  man^  but  for  the  ungodly  and  for 
rinners,  and  would  <^  course  point  out  to  them  the  fallen 
^ndition  of  human  nature.  They  both  looked  upon  him, 
but  could  afford  him  no  relief :  his  wound  was  sin ;  and 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  they  administered, 
cannot  take  away  sin.  So  far  then  was  the  law  from  fur- 
nidiing  any  effectual  remedy  to  be  applied  by  the  Priest 
and  Levite,  that  it  could  only  shew  the  wounds  to  be  mor- 
tal, and  by  their  endeavours  to  be  incurable.  The  Priest  and 
tke  Levite  therefore  must  leave  him  as  they  found  him : 
tliey  cannot  make  any  atonement  to  God  for  him,  but  must 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  let  that  alone  for  ever. 

But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  was  at  length  effected  by 
Him  who  cometh  after  the  Levite,  who  is  himself  **  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  all  them  that  believe." 
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^^  For  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  to  the 
place  where  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compa»^ 
sion  on  him."  The  unbelieving  Jews,  who  were  fond  of  re« 
presenting  Jesus  Christ  as  a  person  false  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  people,  and  as  one  who  upon  that  account  should 
be  deemed  an  alien  and  an  outcast,  appealed  to  him  once 
in  these  insolent  terms — '^  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a 
Samaritan  ?"  There  was  then  a  particular  aversion  in  the 
Jews  toward  the  Samaritans ;  therefore  they  meant  this 
for  a  name  of  the  utmost  contempt  and  reproach.  Never* 
theless,  under  all  this  reproach,  we  take  that  person  to  us 
as  a  Saviour,  who  was  to  them  as  a  Samaritan ;  and  in  this 
we  follow  the  example  of  our  Master  himself,  who  hath 
thought  fit  to  exhibit  a  Samaritan  to  us,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Saviour.  In  the  person  of  this  Samaritan  then, 
we  see  the  second  Adam  looking  with  compassion  upon 
the  first:  the  great  High  Priest  of  the  human  species, 
"  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,"  and  ad- 
ministering relief  to  his  enemies.  A  Samaritan,  saving  a 
Jew  in  distress,  aflfords  us  an  example  of  disinterested  and 
ineflfable  mercy,  and  as  such  doth  aptly  illustrate  the  con- 
descension and  love  of  that  Saviour,  who  offered  himself 
for  those  that  reviled  him  as  an  alien,  and  who  deemed 
malicious  Jews  and  profane  heathens  the  objects  of  his 
compassion :  as  if  he  had  said — '^  You  have  in  this  Sama* 
ritan  the  pattern  of  a  true  neighbour,  who  generously 
overlooking  all  the  foolish  animosities  arising  from  pride 
and  personal  considerations,  chooses  his  worst  enemy  as  a 
fit  object  of  his  mercy ;  attending  first  and  chiefly  to  the 
distress  that  presented  itself,  without  standing  to  consider 
the  description  of  the  suflferer."  The  journey  he  took  was 
that  of  the  incarnation,  which  called  upon  him  to  take  the 
same  course  with  his  brethren,  whom  he  followed  from 
Jerusalem  towards  Jericho,  that  he  might  bring  them  back 
with  him  on  the  way  from  earth  toward  heaven.  In  the 
course  of  this  journey,  he  came  into  this  vale  of  tears,  and 
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bund  miserable  man  naked  and  helpless  upon  the  earth; 
md  as  he  came  from  heaven  in  the  capacity  of  a  physi* 
;ian  to  the  soul,  he  was  furnished  with  every  thing  neces-* 
tary  to  counteract  the  works  of  the  Devil.  When  he  had 
bund  the  wretched  object  of  his  compassion,  he  went  to 
lim,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  poured  in  oil  and  wine, 
md  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn^ 
md  took  care  of  him.  Each  of  these  particulars  is  well 
worthy  of  a  particular  consideration ;  and  as  you  may  pos- 
libly  b^in  to  find  yourselves  interested  in  the  event  of 
this'  narrative,  I  hope  you  will  bestow  some  attention  upon 
diem. 

His  first  act  was  that  of  ^^  binding  up  his  wounds,  pour<« 
ing  in  oil  and  wine  :"*  which  passage  is  worth  regarding 
in  its  physical  acceptation ;  for  wine  hath  an  abstersive 
ftharpness  in  it,  which  renders  it  of  sovereign  use  for  the 
cleansing  of  wounds ;  while  it  is  the  nature  of  oil  to  keal^ 
on  which  account  it  is  a  general  ingredient  common  to  all 
ointments,  the  use  of  which  is  to  mollify  and  heal,  when 
the  wound  is  properly  cleared  and  prepared  for  them. 
But  the  virtue  of  oil  is  most  remarkable  when  applied  to 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  particulai*ly  a  viper/  for  which  it  is 
now  publicly  received  as  an  infallible  cure,  and  the  expe- 
riment is  veiy  common  in  this  age.  To  our  understanding 
such  an  effect  is  almost  miraculous ;  for  oil  is  a  liquor,  in 
all  appearance  indolent,  insipid,  and  incapable  of  pene- 
trating in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  any  good ;  yet  few  sub- 
stances are  more  quick  in  their  operation,  nor  is  there  a 
fluid  in  the  world  which  will  pass  through  the  body  of 
steel  itself  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  plain  enough. — The  wine 
poured  by  the  Saviour  into  the  wounds  of  man,  is  his  own 
precious  bloody  which,  as  St.  John  expresses  it,  ^^  cleanseth 

*  An  omtment  is  now  in  use  with  many  under  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  Baltam, 
It  it  oompoied  of  loand  old  wine  boiled  to  a  conuBtence  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
«&?•  oiL— It  if  of  givat  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  green  wounds. 

1  c 
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US  from  all  sin."  By  the  oil  is  signified  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  '^  which  healeth  all  our  infirmities ;"  and  which 
in  baptism  restores  what  sin  and  Satan  had  destroyed. 

The  misery  of  sin,  and  the  cure  of  it,  are  represented 
under  the  like  terms  in  other  figurative  parts  of  the  holy 
Scripture.  Isaiah  thus  describes  the  corrupt  state  of  die 
people  of  his  own  time — "  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 
to  the  head"  (that  is,  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  up  to 
the  princes  and  rulers)  ^^  there  is  no  soundness^  but  wounds, 
and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores;  they  have  not  been 
closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  oil."  The 
prophet  David,  in  the  person  of  a  natural  man,  describes 
his  own  case  in  similar  expressions — '^  There  is  no  sound- 
ness in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  anger,  neither  is  there 
any  health  in  my  bones  by  reason  of  my  sin — ^my  wounds 
stink  and  are  corrupt,  through  my  foolishness."  Then  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  promises  to  the  poor  and  helpless, 
that  the  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive,  neither 
will  he  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies — ^the  Lord 
will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  and  will 
make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness — for  he  healeth  the  broken 
hearted,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds.     Psal.  cxlvii.  3. 

The  second  act  of  this  Samaritan  was  to  sei  the  wounded 
man  ^^  upon  his  own  beast."  No  sinner  hath  any  natural 
ability  to  rise  from  the  earth,  and  convey  himself  to  a  pkfic 
of  safety :  any  more  than  a  man  lying  half  dead  upon  the 
ground  can  stand  upright  and  find  help  for  himself  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  limbs.  With  the  divine  help  man  is 
brought  to  a  new  state :  he  is  removed  from  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  world,  to  find  health  and  refreshment  in  the 
Church  of  God  :  for  the  parable  adds — "  he  brought  him 
to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him."  The  life  of  a  Christian 
is  that  of  a  pilgrim,  or  way-faring  man,  upon  his  journ^ 
from  this  world  of  vanity  to  the  heavenly  city  of  God :  and 
to  preserve  a  sense  of  this  journey,  as  well  as  of  their  pil- 
grimage from  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat 
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the  passoTer  with  their  loins  girded,  their  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  their  staffs  in  their  hands ;  that  is,  equipped  in 
all  respects  as  travellers.     In  the  road  to  heaven  we  find 
the  Church,  which,  like  an  inn^  receives  all  that  will  come 
to  it,  and  is  open  indifferently  to  people  of  all  nations.  The 
question  is  never  put  to  any  stranger,  whether  he  is  Jew 
or  Gentile,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  or  free :  these  dis* 
tinctions  are  of  no  more  account  in  the  Christian  Church 
than  at  an  inn  on  the  highway :  all  men  being  accepted j 
and  their  wants  supplied  in  this  place  of  accommodation. 
The  master  of  it,  standing  before  the  door,  and  seeing  the 
weary  traveller  pass  by,  calls  out  to  him  with  the  voice  of 
hospitality  and  mercy— -^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travel 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you."     In  this 
place,  the  Samaritan  is  said  to  have  tarried  awhile  with 
his  charge,  in  order  to  settle  things  that  were  necessary 
toward  his  perfect  recovery.     ^'  And  on  the  morrow  when 
he  departed,  he  took  out  twopence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
host,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee." 
By  the  host  we  are  here  to  understand  the  ministers  and 
rulers  of  the  Church,  to  whom  afhis  departure  Christ  com- 
mitted the  care  of  every  returning  sinner :  and  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  supply  all  their  wants,  he  hath  com- 
mitted to  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  the  form  of  the 
two  Testaments,  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  the  host 
to  expound,  enforce,  and  apply  for  the  support  of  those 
who  are  committed  to  their  charge.    The  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ;  who  are  to 
keep  that  safe  which  is  committed  to  their  trust,  and  not 
to  sufifer  their  people  to  perUh  for  lack  of  knowledge.   Other 
duties  are  indeed  required  of  them,  such  as  mercy,  charity, 
tbe  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  power  of  abso- 
lution, in  the  distribution  of  which  they  are  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  exigence  of  particular  cases — therefore  it  is 
added,  ^'whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come 

c2 
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again  I  will  repay  thee."  Our  Samaritan  then,  who  whca 
he  had  made  provision  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  com- 
mitted his  Church  to  the  care  of  his  ministers,  virentintoa 
far  country,  will  once  more  travel  upon  the  same  road,  and 
make  his  appearance  in  his  Church.  The  heaiven  must 
receive  him  till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things ; 
when,  according  to  his  promise,  he  will  come  again,  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  trust  hath  been  fulfilled.  In  the  mean 
time,  every  faithful  minister  of  Christ  hath  the  comfort  to 
reflect,  that  he  is  not  only  a  steward,  but  a  creditor  of  the 
Fountain  of  mercy  and  goodness ;  and  be  it  soon  or  late, 
yet  the  time  will  certainly  come,  when  "  what  he  hath  laid 
out  shall  be  paid  him  again." 

On  a  review  of  the  parable  thus  interpreted,  some  in- 
ferences naturally  offer  themselves. 

1 .  From  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  mis^- 
able  object  herein  described,  it  appears  that  no  man  hath 
any  thing  to  boast  of,  in  the  great  work  of  his  salvation^ 
This  wounded  man  doth  not  find  the  Samaritan,  but  the 
Samaritan  finds  him.  How  sensible  soever  he  might  be 
of  his  own  misery,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  person  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  give  him  relief:  and  had  he  known 
it  ever  so  perfectly,  he  was  unable  to  seek  after  him. 

It  is  thus  with  every  Christian  :  he  does  not  find  the 
Gospel,  but  the  Gospel  finds  him.  He  doth  not  indeed 
so  much  as  know  his  own  misery,  till  he  is  told  of  it :  nor 
hath  he  sense  to  seek  for  any  relief  till  it  is  offered  to  him, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  forced  upon  him  against  his  will. 
Happy  therefore  and  wise  also  is  he,  who  submits  himself 
with  thankfulness  to  the  mercy  of  God,  for  the  saving  of 
his  own  soul ;  even  as  this  poor  traveller  committed  him- 
self to  the  hands  of  the  Samaritan  for  the  healing  of  his 
wounds. 

Many  there  are  who  lie  in  the  way  of  mercy,  without 
receiving  any  benefit.  The  true  Samaritan  visits 
them  with  his  institutions,  his  Scriptures,  his  sacraments. 
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ind  would  convey  them  to  bis  Church  from  all  the  perils 
o  which  they  are  exposed :  but  they  remain  insensible  of 
iheir  misery  ;  either  denying  that  they  have  any  wounds, 
ir  endeavouring  to  bind  up  and  heal  them  in  their  own 
^ay*  There  is  one  sect  of  Christians  in  particular,  who 
¥ill  have  neither  oil  nor  wine  from  the  Saviour  of  man- 
dnd,  rejecting  both  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 
3thers,  through  sloth  and  carelessness/  will  lie  bleeding 

0  death,  rather  than  be  disturbed  with  the  process  of  their 
»wn  deliverance.  A  man  who  hath  lain  abroad  in  the 
ield,  naked  and  wounded,  finds  the  benefit  of  an  inn,  and 
8  sensible  of  the  change:  while  they  who  are  born  and 
)rought  up  from  their  childhood  under  the  advantages 
^f  the  Gospel,  sink  into  stupidity,  and  become  as  indif- 
erent  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  all  the  mysteries  of 
livine  mercy,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  to  be  heard 
»f  upon  earth. 

O  fools,  and  blind !  do  men  ever  behave  in  this  sense- 
ess  manner  with  respect  to  their  bodily  wounds  ?  A  man 
rill  give  all  that  he  hath  for  the  saving  of  his  life,  while 
\e  neglects  to  have  his  soul  saved,  though  it  might  be 
aved  for  nothing.  This  corporeal  pain  is  felt  and  under- 
tood :  while  the  misery  of  a  soul  wounded  by  the  Devil, 
s  never  felt,  or  never  complained  of 

It  appears,  secondly,  that  works  of  mercy  are  required 
if  every  follower  of  Christ :  for  nothing  can  be  plainer 
ban  the  admonition  which  directs  us  to  follow  the  ex- 
mple  of  this  Samaritan.  He  who  refuses  this  upon  any 
onsideration,  conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  no  neigh- 
our  to  his  fellow- creatures,  nor  they  to  him ;  but  keeps 
Imself  in  a  lofi^  abstracted  state,  like  that  hateful  tribe  of 
Pharisees  and  hypocrites,  whose  felicity  seemed  to  consist 

1  a  contempt  for  other  men :  and  he  who  misunderstands 
liis  great  duty  toward  his  neighbour,  which  comprehends 
ne  half  of  the  divine  law,  will  have  but  a  partial  title  to 
he' inheritance  of  eternal  life:  like  that  narrowri 
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teacher  of  the  law  to  whom  this  parable  was  directed,  mA 
whose  principles  were  condemned  out  of  his  own  mondL 
Lastly  ahd  chiefly,  we  are  hence  to  learn  the  motive  and 
source  from  which  all  our  works  of  mercy  are  to  be  de- 
rived; The  faith  which  receives  the  Christian  redesip^ 
tion,  and  the  gratitude  which  that  faith  will  inspire,  shoidd 
lead  us  to  the  practice  of  goodness  and  mercy  toward  aH 
taankind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  of  tiie  household  ctf 
faith.  Christ  hath  here  proposed  his  own  example  to  \m 
land  we  are  to  have  compassion  upon  others,  even  our  t&j 
enemies,  as  he  had  comps^sion  upon  us  in  die  satne  state. 
Graht,  therefore,  O  blessed  Lord,  that  thy  people  iiu^ 
know  how  to  value  and  imitate  thy  example,  how  mettiy 
soever  their  spirit  and  their  practice  may  be  esteemed  by 
a  proud  and  mistaken  world.  Above  all,  grant  thai  die 
ministers  and  stewards  of  thy  mjrsteries,  to  whom  dKHi 
hast  committed  the  inestimable  means  of  grace  in  thy 
Church,  may  not  pass  by^  like  the  unprofitable  Priest  and 
Levite,  but  Cferry  on  that  great  work,  which  thou  thysdf 
didst  descend  from  heaven  to  begin  amongst  us.  As 
thou  hast  shewed  thyself  a  neighbour  to  him  that  feU 
ttfHong  thieves^  let  them  go  and  do  likewise. 


SERMON  IIL 

YE  HAVE  THE   POOR  WITH  YOU  ALWAYS,  AND 
WHENSOEVER    YE    WILL,    YE    MAY   DO  THEM 

GOOD. — Mark  xiv.  7. 

WHEN  we  inquire  into  the  economy  either  of  tiie 
"natural  or  the  moral  worlds  We  are  anxious  to  %f> 
count  for  the  origin  of  evil ;  so  in  the  political  World)  a 
like  question  may  be  raised  concerning  the  origin  of  po- 
verty ;  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  as  the  text  asserts,  "we 
have  the  poor  with  us  always  ?"    Why  could  not  all  men 
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hscre  been  bom  in  the  same  station,  and  lived  together  on 
terms  of  eqnali^,  like  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  or  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  or  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  a  thousand  hills  ? 
When  we  see  but  a  little  way  into  the  constitution  of  things, 
we  may  perplex  and  distress  ourselves  with  such  questions: 
bot  when  we  see  farther,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  gene- 
ibI  form  and  condition  of  society  in  civilized  states,  is  as 
mudi  the  appointment  of  God,  as  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  human  body ;  and  that  the  several  orders  of  which 
it  eonsists,  are  as  necessary  and  useful  to  each  other,  and 
■8  fuUy  display  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  the  head  of  all  go-> 
vermnent,  and  the  author  of  all  r^ularity ;  as  the  limbs, 
ind  members,  and  faculties  of  the  body  denionstrate  his 
power  and  goodness  as  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

Man,  without  society,  would  be  what  the  world  was  in 
its  diaos,  when  it  was  dark,  and  void,  and  formless :  and 
He  who  brought  it  out  of  that  state,  and  divided  the  lights 
of  the  firmament,  the  clouds,  the  air,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  fixed  the  body  of  the  earth,  into  their  several 
distinct  regions;  hath  with  equal  wisdom  brought  men 
out  of  their  barbarous  state,  such  as  they  would  be  in  by 
nature,  to  be  divided  into  classes,  offices,  and  employ- 
ments ;  each  in  due  subordination,  and  all  serviceable  to 
one  another ;  for  there  is  no  plan  of  God  s  establishing,  in 
which  all  the  parts  do  not  work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

Two  societies  were  certainly  formed  under  God  s  im- 
Dnediate  direction,  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  the 
Christian  church;  and  in  neither  of  these  did  he  set  men 
io  a  state  of  equality.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  enforces  a 
mnparison  between  the  body  natural  and  the  body  eccle- 
liastical ;  shewing  how  God  bath  tempered  all  the  mem- 
bers together,  and  that  those  which  ^'seem  to  be  more 
bdble''  ^  are  necessary  to  the  rest. 

We  can  all  see  that  the  strong  are  necessary  to  the  weak, 

■•  1  Cor.  xU.  f «. 
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and  the  rich  to  the  poor :  but  that  the  poor  are  also  neoes* 
sary  to  the  rich,  does  not  appear  so  immediately ;  yet  thqr 
certainly  are  so,  both  in  a  civil  and  in  a  religious  capaci^. 
Many  offices  must  be  performed,  and  much  work  must  be 
done  for  the  service  of  society,  which  will  never  be  done 
either  by  the  proud,  or  the  indolent,  or  the  effeminate.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect,  that  those  works  should 
be  executed  by  the  hands  of  men,  which  are  proper  to 
horses  and  bullocks,  appointed  by  Gk>d's  providence  for 
such  ends,  and  furnished  with  strength  and  patience  to  fit 
them  for  the  business  they  were  intended  to  perform.  So 
much,  for  the  civil  capacity  of  men :  when  we  consider 
them  in  their  religious  capacity,  it  appears  that  they  have 
works  to  do  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  souls ;  as  they  have  other  works  to  be  performed  for 
the  ends  of  common  life.  In  human  society,  men  are  re- 
lated to  one  another,  and  work  for  one  another ;  in  religions 
society,  they  are  all  related  to  God,  and  are  to  work,  in 
another  way,  for  his  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  their  own 
souls;  approving  themselves,  in  their  several  orders  and 
degrees,  as  the  subjects  of  that  community,  of  which  Grod 
is  the  head,  and  in  which  he  is  the  only  lawgiver.  All 
have  their  proper  parts  assigned  to  them,  together  with 
their  proper  stations ;  and  all  are  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to.  call  them. 
The  poor  are  to  be  contented  with  their  lot,  as  being  the 
appointment  of  God ;  and  the  rich  are  to  be  careful  of  the 
poor,  as  holding  of  God  in  trust  for  that  purpose,  atid  ac^ 
countable  to  him  as  stewards  and  overseers.  They  could 
not  approve  themselves  to  God  by  giving  such  an  account^ 
if  there  were  no  poor.  In  such  a  case,  one  general  scheme 
of  selfishness  and  independence  would  prevail,  useless  to 
man  and  dishonourable  to  God. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  there  is  perfect  justice 
as  well  as  wisdom  in  this  distribution  of  things  ;  no  par- 
tiality, no  respect  of  persons.   The  rich  have  a  sort  of  supe- 
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ontyy  which  is  temporary,  transient,  and  dangerous :  the 
>or,  with  their  low  station,  have  health,  and  safety,  and  a 
stter  disposition  to  receive  the  Gospel.  Heathens  could 
je,  in  ancient  times,  that  poverty  was  the  school  of  virtue; 
id  many  of  them  on  that  ground  affected  voluntary  po- 
lity, and  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  their  rags.  But 
hatever  the  abuses  of  Heathens  might  be,  poverty  among 
hristians  is  certainly  a  preparatory  exercise  of  the  mind 
»r  the  reception  of  truth,  and  consequently  for  the  belief 
r  the  Gospel.  Thus  then  we  are  to  make  our  estimate ; 
lat  if  the  poor  are  rich  in  faith,  and  have  laid  a  founda- 
tm  for  eternity,  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of :  while 
le  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  that 
ealth  or  that  honoiir,  which  will  set  them  never  the  higher 
I  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  too  often  disqualifies  them 
»r  a  place  there.  Thus  the  ways  of  God  are  equal,  where 
ley  seem,  to  us,  to  be  unequal ;  and  the  several  parts  of 
)ciety»  like  the  several  parts  of  the  creation,  serve  in  a 
"onderful  manner  toward  the  common  good. 
By  a  sort  of  writers,  who  call  themselves  moral  philo- 
>pher8, 1  have  seen  it  lamented  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
L  the  world  as  exclusive  property:  and  they  think  it  a 
reat  pity  that  this  evil  cannot  be  prevented.  But  the 
oor,  considered  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  society,  are  of 
rod  8  making ;  and  to  speak  in  the  language  of  an  apostle, 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ;"*  that  is,  the 
"ays  of  God,  which  seem  most  exceptionable,  are  so,  only 
Bcause  they  are  superior  to  our  wisdom,  and  higher  than 
or  thoughts.  They  who  would  make  a  better  religion 
lan  God  hath  revealed,  are  tempted  by  their  vanity  to 
cpose  the  shallowness  of  their  reason :  and  the  case  is 
le  same  with  those,  who  would  alter  that  form  of  society 
hich  God  hath  ordained;  and  mend  it;  as  if  Providence 
ad  committed  a  mistake,  where  it  has  given  us  a  demon- 
lation  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.     All  this  arises 

♦  1  Cor.  i.  15.  ;.  ,  'Ji 
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from  an  affection  toward  high  things,  and  an  indispo8iti<m 
to  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Such  is  the  error  of 
man  8  imagination  that  it  always  inclines  to  the  side  of 
pride  and  haughtiness,  the  first  sin  that  was  infused  by  die 
author  and  father  of  pride.  As  the  worldly-minded  Jew 
could  see  nothing  wonderful  or  necessary  in  the  story  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  manger,  and  the  shepherds ;  so  the 
haughty  philosopher  thinks  the  world  would  do  better,  if 
there  were  nothing  low  in  human  life,  nor  any  thing 
higher  than  himself ;  as  if  the  creation  could  be  improved, 
by  taking  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  air,  earth,  and  waters,  ind 
stirring  them  all  together  into  one  horizontal  miscellany. 
If  there  had  been  no  poor  in  the  world,  Christ  could  not 
have  submitted  to  that  state  which  was  necessary  to  oar 
salvation.  He  was  born  in  poverty ;  of  parents  not  thouglit 
good  enough  to  be  provided  with  room  in  a  common  inn, 
but  shut  out  to  make  room  for  their  betters,  and  lodge  with 
beasts  in  a  stable.  Let  us  not  wonder  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth  inspired  many 
saints  and  hermits  with  the  love  of  poverty.  If  all  men 
ivere  duly  affected  by  it,  and  compared  it  properly  with 
their  own  un worthiness,  the  proud  would  lay  aside  their 
plumes,  the  ambitious  would  be  ashamed  of  their  popula- 
rity, and  kings  would  throw  down  their  crowns  and  scep- 
tres to  the  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  appears  to  be  a 
part  in  the  plan  of  Bisiae  Providence  that  we  should 
have  the  poor  always  witAxia.  To  this  plan  the  social  laws 
of  Grod  are  accommodated,  which  prescribe  condescension, 
compassion,  and  almsgiving  on  the  one  side;  contentment, 
industry,  and  submission  on  the  other.  Without  this,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  the  social  duties  of  man, 
would  have  been  imperfect;  afid  it  does  not  appear  how 
the  scheme  of  our  salvation,  by  the  birth  and  humiliation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  could  have  taken  effect.  We  have,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  conclude,  that  what  iV,  in  this  respect, 
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is  right ;  and  that  the  poor  do  not  exist  by  accident,  but 
by  pl^ordination. 

If  this  doctrine  is  important  enough  in  itself  to  merit 
oor  serious  meditation,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  uses  we 
are  to  make  of  it.  The  goodness  of  God  could,  and  if  it 
had  been  best^  would  have  prevented,  the  wants  of  the 
poor ;  but  now  we  see  a  reason  why  he  did  not.  The  poor 
have  their  wants,  that  the  rich  may  be  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  them :  a  duty  very  earnestly  en- 
jouied  in  many  places  of  the  Scripture,  and  supposed  in 
ftose  words  of  the  text — "Whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good."  Too  many  have  the  ability  without  the  will  to 
do  them  good ;  others  say,  they  are  sure  they  should  have 
Ae  will,  if  they  had  the  ability.  But  this  will  is  amongst 
tlie  oUier  gifts  of  God,  and  is  always  most  to  be  depended 
upon  wb<m  it  arises  from  a  religious  principle.  It  is  Aen 
Dither  subject  to  be  defiled  by  vanity  and  hypocrisy,  nor 
d^eated  by  capricious  humour  and  partiality. 

I  do  not  mean  to  move  you  with  an  afflicting  represen- 
tation of  the  evils  of  poverty ;  I  would  rather  apply  myself 
io  your  reason  and  your  consciences  than  to  your  imagina- 
tioiis :  but  my  subject  obliges  me  to  mention  them ;  be- 
cause it  requires  me  to  shew  how,  and  in  what  respects, 
we  are  to  do  the  poor  good  according  to  their  wants ;  after 
wiiicb,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enforce  the  obligations  we  are 
under,  and  the  encouragement  we  have  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  a  common  observation/tlMt  one  half  of  the  world 
knows  bat  little  what  the  other  h'alf  is  doing  and  suffering* 
While  the  licentiousness  of  the  rich  is  studying  how  to 
provoke  appetite  with  variety ;  tiie  poor  are  either  half 
filled,  or  satisfied  with  what  the  delicate  would  disdean  to 
&ed  upon.  While  indolence  is  enjoying  ite  ease,  and 
pvoud  of  die  contemptible  privilege  of  having  nothing  to 
do;  th^are  seeking  bitter  bread  by  severe  labour.  Their 
occupations  expose  them  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  weather; 
at  noon-day  they  are  wasted  with  the  heat,  and  at  night 
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they  are  wetted  with  the  dew  of  heaven.  While  others 
are  spending  their  precious  hours  in  a  vain  and  fruitless 
adorning  of  their  persons,  they  are  too  frequently  exposing 
themselves  to  the  air  when  they  are  heated  with  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  thence  are  subject  to  pains  in  their  joints,  stiff- 
ness in  their  limbs,  and  premature  old  age  and  decrepi- 
tude. Other  hardships  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  con- 
tempt and  oppression  of  their  superiors ;  I  will  not  call 
such  people  their  betters.  Some  men  carry  themselves 
with  a  lofty  air  toward  the  poor,  as  if  they  were  of  some 
lower  species  of  animals :  and  as  if  contempt  were  not 
sufficient,  others  proceed  to  injury  and  oppression  :  nor 
are  there  wanting  those  who  are  said  to  ^'  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor ;"  *  that  is,  who  are  mean  enough  to  make  a 
property  of  them ;  extorting  unjust  and  paltry  gains  out 
of  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing  to  part  with ;  nothing  but 
what  is  necessary  to  his  life  and  being :  so  that  their  at- 
tempt has  a3  little  sense  and  as  little  mercy  in  it,  as  if  they 
were  to  grind  off  something  from  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of 
bis  face. 

But  the  greatest  wants  of  the  poor,  and  those  which  I 
am  directed  by  the  present  occasion  chiefly  to  insist  upon, 
arise  from  their  ignorance,  and  their  inability  to  procure 
necessary  instruction.  Whatever  they  may  suffer  from 
their  bodily  wants,  the  wants  of  the  mind  are  of  miich 
greater  consequence.  It  is  one  privilege  of  the  rich,  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  their  understand- 
ings; though  many  of  them  neglect  it,  and  are  weak 
enough  to  think  their  wealth  a  substitute  for  education 
and  improvement.  But  the  poor,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  rich,  have  no  such  opportunity.  Some  of  them  are, 
and  some  are  not  sensible  of  their  loss ;  but  it  is  very  great 
to  all  those,  who,  for  want  of  timely  instruction,  are  not 
able  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  When  we  meet  with  a 
poor  family,  in  which  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  is 

*  Isa.  iii.  15. 
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able  to  read,  what  a  prospect  is  there  before  the  children 
of  such  parents !  If  many  fall  a  prey  to  vice,  who  have 
been  well  taught  in  their  childhood,  what  must  become  of 
those  who  are  left  to  their  natural  ignorance  ?  We  are 
all  sensible,  that  bodily  blindness  is  a  miserable  defect; 
but  certainly  ignorance,  which  is  the  blindness  of  the  soul, 
is  much  worse ;  because  it  is  more  dangerous  to  fall  into 
a  profligate  course  of  life,  than  into  a  pit ;  and  worse  to 
lose  the  soul,  than  to  bruise  the  limbs ;  and  when  igno- 
rance is  led  by  passion,  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  what 
but  ruin  can  be  expected  to  the  mind  and  manners  ? 

The  poor,  who  with  their  children  are  in  a  place  where 
they  may  have  them  taught  for  nothing,  and  despise  or 
neglect  the  opportunity,  will  have  both  their  own  igno- 
rance and  that  of  their  children  to  answer  for.  God  is 
said  to  have  winked  at  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen  world, 
because  it  is  not  expected  that  men  should  see  in  the  dark; 
but  such  ignorance,  as  may  be  prevented,  and  is  not,  will 
be  considered  as  a  love  of  darkness.  We  think  it  a  very 
preposterous  passion,  when  a  white  inhabitant  of  Europe 
falls  in  love  with  a  black  savage;  but  it  is  more  unac- 
countable that  a  Christian,  who  is  bom  among  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  should  be  fond  of  that  ignorance,  which  was 
the  misfortune  and  curse  of  the  heathen  world. 

Now  we  have  taken  a  prospect  of  these  evils,  let  us 
consider  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  find  a  remedy  for 
them.  And  the  first  obligation  is  that  of  gratitude;  when 
we  remember  our  own  dependence  upon  God,  and  the 
blessings  we  receive  from  his  bounty.  If  we  have  any 
portion  among  the  good  things  of  this  life,  it  is  he  ^'  who 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy ;"  and  the  offerings  we 
make  out  of  what  we  have  are  so  many  acknowledgments 
that  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  received.  "  All 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,"  says  he,  "  are  mine,  and  so  are 
the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills."  No  sacrifice  therefore 
could  be  offered  to  God  under  the  law,  but  of  that  w 
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was  already  his  own.  And  the  case  is  the  same  now: 
God  is  the  real  proprietor  of  all  thiogs ;  ^^  the  earth  is  the 
Lords  and  the  fulness  thereof:"  so  that  we  can  make  no 
return  to  God,  but  of  that  which  was  his  own  before. 

The  oblififation  we  are  under  to  do  this,  is  farther  evident 
on  a  principle  of  distributive  justice.  That  inequali^  of 
possession,  which  is  both  wise  and  necessary,  does  not 
proceed  from  any  respect  to  particular  persons ;  "  for  the 
mercies  of  God  are  over  all  his  works ;"  but  God  has  been 
pleased  to  put  the  allowance  of  one  man  into  the  hftnds  of 
another,  for  a  trial  of  his  virtue ;  so  that  the  rich  are  guilty 
of  fraud  and  injustice  if  they  either  keep  it,  or  bestow  it 
wantonly  upon  themselves.  "  Withhold  not  good,"  saitk 
the  wise  man,  "  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due  :"•  as  if 
charity  were  not  a  gift,  but  a  debt.  As  such  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament ;  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich — 
that  they  be  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate;" 
the  original  means,  willing  to  make  that  common,  which 
God  intended  to  be  so ;  at  least,  amongst  the  household 
of  faith ;  in  which  they  that  have  most  are  stewards  for 
the  rest. 

But  our  obligations  as  Christians  is  plainest  of  all  from 
this  consideration ;  that  God  doth  not  require  us  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  poor,  but  what  he  himself  hath  done  for  u% 
in  a  sense  infinitely  superior.  If  he  commands  us  to  visit 
them,  he  himself,  as  the  day-spring  from  on  highy  hath 
visited  us :  If  he  commands  us  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry, 
he  himself  hath  given  to  us  the  bread  of  life.  Who  is  it 
that  commands  us  to  clothe  the  naked,  but  he  who  hath 
put  the  best  robe  upon  his  returning  prodigal,  and  clothed 
us  with  the  garments  of  his  own  righteousness,  which  shall 
never  decay  ?  as  a  sign  of  which,  the  clothes  of  his  people 
did  neither  wear  out  nor  wax  old,  neither  their  shoes  upon 
their  feet,  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  Who 
is  it  that  expects  we  should  teach  the  ignorant,  but  he  who 

•  ProT.  Ui.  tT. 
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aught  US  by  his  holy  word,  opeuing  to  iu  all  f^ 
•xa  of  wudom  and  knowledge,  and  giving  light  to  them 
t  in  darkness  ?  Few  exhortations  will  be  wanting 
e  who  believe  these  things,  and  are  sensible  of  their 
>ligatioDS  to  God  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners :  the  love 

1  is  already  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  chanty 
t  will  be  the  fruit  of  it.  Happy  are  they  who  act 
h  liberal  and  sublime  principles :  it  is  their  plea- 
s  well  as  their  honour,  to  be  doing  good.   Far  from 

2  with  an  evil  eye  upon  their  poor  brethren,  they 
:  that  there  are  any  poor  to  be  relieved ;  they  would 
wish  to  be  without  them ;  and  they  are  thankful  for 
portunity  of  assisting  them ;  and  if  the  poor  do  not 
ir  them,  they  look  for  the  poor. 

besides  the  obligations  which  arise  from  the  consi- 
m  of  what  is  past,  we  are  encouraged  to  do  good  to 
or  from  the  expectation  of  future  blessings.  And 
it  me  observe,  that  no  kind  of  charity  answers  better 

world  than  that  which  provides  for  the  teaching  of 
tldren  of  the  poor.  It  shews  them  the  way,  and  it 
ii«n  the  power  of  becoming  useful  members  of  sor 

it  introduces  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy 
id  commandments ;  it  sets  before  them  the  reasons, 
.easures,  the  rewards  of  those  duties,  by  means  of 

they  are  to  prosper  now,  and  be  happy  hereafter. 
icH*  talents,  with  good  principles,  may  lawfully  raise 
■or  above  the  level  of  their  birth ;  but  it  cannot  be 
ed  that  this  should  happen,  without  the  advantage 
efirly  education.  I  have  known  some  instances  of 
hildren,  who  have  attained  to  credit  and  a£Buence, 

help  of  that  learning,  which  they  obtained  from  the 
]f  charity ;  and  who  lived  to  make  returns  of  grati- 
■J^  the  persons  from  whom  they  had  received  it 

3  the  seed  of  instruction  has  fallen  into  a  proper  soil, 
bftve  undoubtedly  been  many  examples  of  the  a 
vhich  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  myself 
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any  that  are  here  present.  But  with  all  this,  we  are  to 
consider,  that  if  a  charitable  education  should  never  raise 
them  to  wealth,  it  may  do  more ;  it  may  be  the  saving  of 
tlieir  souls :  and  though  the  effect  in  this  case  is  not  so 
conspicuous  as  if  it  mended  their  fortune,  it  may  be  of 
greater  value,  though  but  little  heard  of;  for  the  advance- 
ments of  piety  are  secret  and  silent,  and  better  known  to 
God  than  to  man. 

This  is  an  encouragement  which  relates  only  to  them 
that  receive:  they  who  are  the  givers  have  something 
higher  to  expect ;  and  the  case  is  stated  to  us  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  ^*  He  that  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again."*  To  the  charitable 
man  the  proprietor  of  heaven  and  earth  is  a  debtor,  and 
will  assuredly  pay  him  in  another  life,  and  probably  in  this 
also.  There  are  some  sins  which  meet  with  their  punish- 
ment even  in  this  world ;  I  look  upon  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  to  be  of  that  number :  therefore,  by  parity  of 
reason,  the  same  attention  of  Providence  which  punishes 
some,  will  reward  others ;  especially  as  the  Author  of  all 
good  is  more  ready  to  bless  than  to  afflict.  He  does  the  one 
unwillingly;  the  other  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that  mercy 
which  is  over  all  his  works. 

So  much  for  this  world :  but  when  the  great  day  of  retri- 
bution shall  come,  then  our  blessed  Saviour  will  consider 
himself  as  the  object  of  what  we  have  done  to  his  poor 
brethren.  "  /  was  an  hungered,"  says  he,  "  and  ye  gave 
me  meat :  /  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  /  was 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me."'|'  When  he  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich 
or  honourable.  We  are  all  ready  to  own  him  under  the 
majestic  part  of  his  character ;  for  human  vanity  loves  to 
attach  itself  to  what  is  great  and  splendid :  but  this  is  the 
trial  of  our  affection ;  whether  we  can  condescend  to  him 

•  ProT.  xix.  17.  t  Matt.  xxv.  35. 
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as  the  advocate  and  brother  of  the  poor ;  whether  we  can 
make  ourselves  poor  with  him,  who  was  poor  with  us  ;  who 
submitted  to  the  condition  of  a  servant,  that  he  might  bring 
down  the  pride  of  man,  and  prepare  him  for  exaltation  by 
self-abasement ;  the  hardest,  and  therefore  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Christian  virtues. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  is  due 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  it  is  good  that  there  should  be 
a  natural  tenderness  of  the  mind,  which  makes  it  suscep- 
tible of  what  is  called  compassion ;  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
virtue  of  itself,  is  nearly  allied  to  it ;  it  is  the  soil  of  virtue, 
and  a  rich  one  too,  on  which  many  excellent  fruits  may 
grow.  "  Did  not  I  weep,"  says  Job,  "  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble  ?  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?"* 

To  this  disposition  we  are  to  add  the  obligations  of  gra- 
titude and  justice,  with  the  encouragement  arising  from 
the  hope  of  a  blessing  upon  us  in  this  wodd,  and  the  next. 
But  if  all  these  considerations  should  be  insufficient,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
as  it  is  urged  in  the  book  of  Job,  with  all  the  vehemence 
and  zeal  of  a  godly  mind,  it  seems  irresistible :  ^^  If  I  have 
withheld  from  the  poor  their  desire — If  I  have  eaten  my 
morsel  myself  alone — If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want 
of  clothing — ^If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  father- 
less ;  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder-blade,  and 
let  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone :  for  destruction 
from  God  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  by  reason  of  his  high- 
ness I  could  not  endure."t     He  means,  that  God  wijl  de- 
stroy those  who  can  bear  to  see  others  destroyed ;  and  that 
this  consideration  had  raised  a  terror  in  his  mind  which 
he  could  never  resist.    The  same  sentiment  is  more  for- 
cibly expressed  in  another  place ;  where,  on  a  supposition 
of  any  neglect  in  this  matter,  he  asks,  ^^  What  then  shall  I 
do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when  he  visiteth  what  shall 
1  answer  him  ?"    To  some  of  his  servants  God  hath  com^ 

•  Job  XXX.  t5.  t  Job  xxxi.  16,  &c. 
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mitted  more,  to  others  less :  to  all  will  he  come  at  last, 
and  inquire  how  that  which  he  committed  hath  been  dis- 
posed of.  Every  man  is  now  to  consider,  what  answer 
he  shall  then  give :  and  what  will  become  of  him  if  he 
should  have  no  answer !  Better  would  it  be  to  suffer  all 
the  evils  of  poverty  in  this  life,  than  to  stand  speechless  in 
the  great  day  of  our  final  account.  If  this  one  considera- 
tion is  duly  weighed,  we  shall  want  no  farther  instruction  in 
the  duty  of  this  day :  we  shall  never  see  the  poor^  without 
being  willing  to  do  them  good. 


SERMON  IV. 

BLESSED  IS  HE  THAT  CONSIDERETH  THE  POOR  AND 
needy;  THE  LORD  SHALL  DELIVER  HIM  IN  THE 
TIME    OF    TROUBLE. Psalm  x\i.  1. 

riMO  consider  the  poor,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
JL  phrase,  is  to  give  them  something  for  the  relief  of 
their  wants :  but  he  only  can  be  said  to  consider  the  poor 
in  the  true  sense,  who  relieves  them  in  consequence  of 
having  meditated  on  their  condition,  and  his  own  duty. 
When  the  nature  of  the  case  hath  been  duly  considered^ 
few  words  will  be  wanting  to  enforce  the  practice  of  re- 
lieving the  poor. 

Poverty  passes  for  a  frightful  subject,  and  the  poor 
(especially  in  these  times)  for  a  troublesome  class  of  people: 
but  great  instruction  may  be  derived ;  and,  I  hope,  some 
rational  entertainment  together  with  it,  from  a  considera* 
tion  of  what  I  must  call  the  theory  of  poverty. 

When  we  meditate  upon  this  subject,  we  discover,  that 
poverty  doth  not  appear  in  the  world  by  accident,  but  by 
the  preordination  of  God.  For,  first,  inequality  of  condi- 
tion amongst  mankind  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  state  of 
civilization.     Many  things  must  be  done  for  the  common 
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goody  which  will  never  be  done  by  the  proud,  the  indolent, 
or  the  effeminate.  They  who  can  live  without  their  own 
labour  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  very  great  privilege),  can- 
not live  without  the  labour  of  others ;  as  the  head  and  the 
eyes  cannot  execute  their  own  designs  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hands  and  the  feet.  The  same  divine  wisdom 
which  hath  tempered  the  body  togeth^,  and  made  some 
of  the  parts  subservient  and  necessary  to  others,  hath  ap^ 
pointed  the  like  subordination  in  the  political  body  of  men 
iiiisociety. 

But  inequality  amongst  men  is  farther  necessary  for 
moral  reasons.     By  being  placed  in  different  stations,  men 
are  called  to  the  exercise  of  different  duties :  the  poor  to 
the  duty  of  submission ;  the  rich  to  the  duty  of  compas^ 
sion.     The  rich  are  to  be  served  by  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
are  to  be  protected  and  relieved  by  the  rich.     Unless  there 
were  want  in  some,  God  could  not  be  served  by  the  bounty 
of  others.     Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  some 
are  entrusted  by  Providence  to  take  care  of  others.     And 
hence  we  infer,  that  if  they  assume  an  exclusive  right  to 
what  they  have,  they  are  contradicting  the  diesigns  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  that  iei  want  of  charity  is  a  breach  of  trust ;  an 
offence  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  more 
base  and  sinful  than  robbery  itself.  *'  Charge  them  who  are 
rich/'  saith  the  apostle.     It  is  not  said,  admonish  and  per- 
suade, as  if  they  were  at  liberty  :  but  give  it  in  charge,  as 
a  matter  of  indispensable  duty  and  justice.     We  hold  it 
to  be  a  great  sin,  when  a  servant  defrauds  his  master,  or 
wasteth  his  goods :  but  the  very  same  sin  is  committed, 
with  many  aggravations,  when  the  rich  waste  upon  their 
own  pride  or  pleasure  that  superfluity,  which  was  put  into 
tkir  hands,  that  they  might  supply  what  is  left  wanting 
toothers.     God  is  the  common  master  of  all ;  their  goods 
•e  his  goods;  and  if  these  are  misapplied  or  wasted  by 
iome  of  his  servants,  other  servants  of  the  same  master 
wfll  be  suffering  under  the  fraud ;  for  which,  they  who  are 
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guilty  of  it,  will  be  called  to  account,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  shall  come. 

To  rectify  that  inequality  which  Providence  permits  for 
the  wisest  ends,  the  primitive  Christians  cast  all  their  pro- 
perty into  a  common  stock,  out  of  which  an  equal  distri- 
bution was  made,  as  every  man  had  need.  None  could  be 
idle;  none  could  be  extravagant;  none  could  be  drunkards 
or  profligates ;  if  they  did  not  work^  it  was  the  apostolical 
rule  that  they  should  not  eat ;  and  none  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain any  allowance  for  the  support  of  their  vices.  Let 
every  Christian  ask  himself,  whether,  if  it  were  now  re- 
quired, he  could  submit  to  this  charitable  regulation;  or, 
whether  the  proposal  would  send  him  away  sorrawftdt 
Out  of  the  apostolical  fund,  a  society  of  devout  widows 
were  provided  for,  who  employed  themselves  in  all  woHls 
of  charity;  such  as  those  of  making  garments  to  clothe  the 
poor,  distributing  the  alms  of  the  church,  and  assisting  in 
the  service  of  God.  Such  an  institution  cannot  take  place 
in  these  days ;  but  the  law  will  be  in  force  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  that  the  strong  should  uphold  the  weak,  and  the 
rich  relieve  the  poor. 

It  may  seem  to  us  upon  a  superficial  view,  that  Provi- 
dence hath  been  partial  in  distributing  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  and  hath  made  some  happy  and  others  mise- 
rable by  their  birth  and  station.  But  when  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  laid  together,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  just  and  equal  toward  all  men.  Rich 
persons  are  tempted,  in  consideration  of  their  wealth,  to  be 
proud,  insolent,  and  wasteful ;  to  trust  in  this  world,  and 
to  be  forgetful  of  God :  and  hence  we  are  told,  that  but 
few  of  them  are  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  poor, 
under  all  their  present  disadvantages,  are  more  frequently 
blessed  with  an  humble  mind,  and  look  up  to  God  for  that 
happiness  which  they  do  not  find  here :  therefore  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  preached  the  Gospel,  chose  the  poor  for 
his  hearers :  while  those  of  higher  life  and  prouder  ediica- 
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tion  had  no  respect  to  his  person,  and  were  only  hurt  by 
his  doctrines.  By  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  the  poor 
are  made  *^  rich  in  faith,*'  and  so  have  nothing  to  complain 
of;  and  the  rich  have  but  little  reason  to  boast  of  a  very 
perilous  situation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  necessary  to 
one  another;  the  difference  between  them  is  agreeable  to 
the  designs  of  God's  providence  and  his  moral  government 
of  the  world ;  and  when  the  account  is  balanced,  all  is  just 
and  equal.  If  there  were  no  poor,  there  could  be  no  alms  : 
if  all  were  equal,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  selfishness 
would  prevail,  which  is  most  hateful  to  God.  Every  man 
would  then  live  to  himself^  which  no  man  ought  to  do;  and 
he  would  also  die  unto  himself;  none  would  want  him ; 
none  would  miss  him.  How  far  better  is  it,  that  there 
should  be  the  generous  feelings  of  humanity  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  humble  dependence  on  the  other. 

But  besides  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  con- 
dition of  poverty  was  necessary  to  the  humiliation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  was  to  visit  a  world  cor- 
rupted with  pride,  and  lost  in  sin :  he  therefore  took  upon 
himself  that  state  of  poverty,  which  was  satisfactory  to  God, 
and  exemplary  to  man.  He  that  was  rich  in  heaven  be- 
came poor  on  earth  for  our  sakes,  and  took  Xh^form  of  a 
servant^  the  lowest  condition  of  life.  While  the  foxes  had 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.  While  he  fed  hungry  multitudes  by  a  mira- 
cle, he  was  himself  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  those 
who  ministered  unto  him.  So  noble  and  divine  was  this 
Tohmtary  poverty  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  many  have  been 
in  love  with  poverty,  and  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
for  his  sake ;  leading  a  life  of  obscurity  and  abstinence, 
while  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  their  virtues.  And 
where  is  the  mighty  difference  ?  So  short  is  the  time  of 
man,  that  the  distinctions  of  this  world  are  but  shadows ; 
bis  great  object  is  to  get  safe  to  heaven ;  and  be  may  make 
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his  way  more  safely  in  poverty  than  in  riches.  What  is 
salvation  but  an  escape  from  shipwreck?  and  he  who  swiim 
naked  and  unprovided,  is  more  likely  to  reach  the  heavenly 
shore. 

Poverty,  in  itself,  is  a  low  thing ;  but  you  see  it  is  a 
great  subject.  However,  it  is  time,  now,  to  leave  our  con- 
templations, and  proceed  to  the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor. 

The  things  necessary  to  a  man's  natural  life,  are  raea^ 
drink,  and  clothing ;  to  his  civil  or  social  life,  knowledge 
and  learning ;  to  his  spiritual  life,  the  faith,  hope^  and  cha- 
rity of  a  Christian.  Therefore,  the  three  great  evils  of 
poverty,  are  hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  ignorance ;  and, 
consequently,  the  three  great  works  of  charity  correspond- 
ing thereto,  are  the  feeding,  the  clothing,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  poor. 

That  it  is  a  good  work  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clOthe 
the  naked,  is  universally  allowed ;  and  the  sight  is  plea* 
sant,  which  we  have  now  before  us,  of  such  decency  and 
comfort  in  so  many  children  of  the  poor.     It  is  pleaising  to 
us  all :  but  it  must  be  so  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  theit 
benefactors,  who  have  a  nearer  interest  in  the  case.    Thus 
far,  then,  we  are  all  agreed,  that  it  is  good  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothe  the  naked :  but  I  have  heard  it  questioned, 
whether  it  be  expedient  or  charitable  to  teach  the  poor. 
You  may  be  surprised  at  this ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
very  true ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  objection  is 
supported,  are  these ;  viz.  that  learning  tends  to  lift  the 
poor  out  of  their  sphere,  or  tempts  them  to  affect  things 
above  their  station  ;  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  givefi  them 
ability  to  do  that  mischief  in  society,  which  they  could  not 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  ignorande. 
The  objection  against  any  thing  gdod,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  possibility  of  its  being  abused,  is  the  weakest  as  well 
as  the  most  common;  for  all  things  in  this  life  afe  abused ; 
and  if  we  were  to  drop  them  one  after  another  on  that  ac- 
count, we  should  have  nothing  left.     In  the  present  sub- 
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ject,  all  argunoeRts  against  t|ie  teaching  of  the  poor  may 
be  answered  on  this  one  consideration,  that  God  hath  given 
to  wan  a  revelation  in  writing  ;  it  must  therefore  be  good 
for  man  to  read.  But  how  $hall  the  poor  read,  unless  they 
axe  taught  ?  and  if  they  cannot  pay  for  their  own  teaching, 
others  must  pay  for  it  who  can  afford  it  better :  and  in  so 
doing,  they  are  undoubtedly  fulfilling  the  will  of  Qod.  If 
ieaming  enables  the  poor  to  raise  themselves  above  their 
station,  in  God*s  name,  let  them  do  it,  if  they  can :  the  pen 
of  business  is  a  more  innocent  and  useful  instrument  than 
the  sword  of  war,  by  which  so  many  have  raised  themselves 
from  a  low  station  to  wealth  and  honours.  If  learning 
disposes  the  poor  to  be  discontented  with  their  condition, 
it  ought  not  to  do  so,  because  the  remedy  goes  with  the 
tonptation.  When  they  are  taught  to  write  and  read,  they 
receive  religious  instruction  at  the  same  time;  they  are 
taught,  that  their  duty  is  to  be  done  in  ^^that  state  of  life 
to  which  God  hath  called  them ;"  and  they  may  thence 
mfer,  that  discontent  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  will  forfeit  his  favour,  the  loss  of  which  is 
worse  than  death.  In  an  age  when  vain  and  corrupting 
publications  abound  without  any  restraint,  reading  may  be 
a  dangerous  employment ;  and  many,  who  read  only  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  have  read  themselves  into  idleness 
and  beggary.  I  have  heard  of  a  mother,  who  hath  gotie 
into  a  workhouse  with  a  novel  in  her  hands,  followed  by  a 
&mily  of  poor  ragged  children.  But  then,  reading  is  not 
tanght  with  this  view :  for  there  is  the  reading  of  wisdom, 
and  the  reading  of  folly ;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  ta](e  the 
one,  or  the  other.  Life  and  death  are  set  before  all^  as  the 
two  trees  were  planted  for  the  trial  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise ;  and  if  some  are  so  infatuated  by  passion  as  to 
make  choice  of  death,  many  will  prefer  the  worst  sort  of 
veading ;  such  as  will  corrupt  the  mind,  as  surely  as  death 
corrapts  the  body.  But  this  danger  ought  to  be  no  dis- 
eottragement :  it  proves  nothing,  but  that^oorf,  by  an  abuse 
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of  ity  may  be  turned  into  evil;  and  that  the  world  abounds 
with  temptations  to  sin. 

But  now,  if  some  are  disposed  to  plead  against  learmng 
from  the  possible  danger  of  it ;  it  is  but  fair,  that  they 
should  consider  how  the  case  stands  with  ignorance.  Then 
the  danger  is  certain.  Leave  nature  to  itself,  say  some, 
and  it  will  go  right ;  but,  that  I  deny.  Leave  the  land  to 
itself,  and  see  what  will  happen ;  you  will  soon  find  it 
covered  with  weeds ;  and  the  strongenr  the  soil,  the  fouler 
it  will  grow,  if  it  is  neglected.  It  is  thus  with  the  heart  of 
man ;  which  must  be  cultivated,  and  sown  with  good  seed, 
before  any  fruits  can  be  gathered  from  it :  and  by  n^lect, 
the  weeds  of  nature  become  so  deeply  rooted,  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  of  grace  can  extract  them.  In  th«  account 
which  is  given  of  felons  and  malefactors,  or  which  they 
have  given  of  themselves,  1  never  heard  of  one  that  im- 
puted his  ruin  to  his  learning ;  but  of  numbers  who  have 
laid  it  wholly  to  their  ignorance ;  which  ignorance  pro- 
ceeded either  from  the  want  of  instruction,  or  their  own 
indisposition  to  receive  it.  Some  were  neglected  by  bad 
parents  ;  some  had  no  teachers  :  others  had  them,  and 
ran  away  from  them,  because  they  were  idle  and  ill  dis- 
posed ;  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  antipathy  between  vice 
and  learning. 

The  profligacy  of  the  lowest  order  of  people,  in  this  9^ 
and  nation,  hath  of  late  become  so  alarming  to  the  public 
(who  know  not  what  cause  to  ascribe  it  to,  but  to  a  general 
want  of  teaching )y  that  Sunday  schools  have- lately  arisen 
out  of  the  evil,  as  the  most  promising  remedy;  and  I  trust 
in  God,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  see  the  benefit  of  them. 
They  must  tend  to  remove  that  ignorance  of  the  common 
people,  which  hath  of  late  years,  so  filled  our  gaols,  and 
occasioned  such  numberless  executions.  A  worthy  clergy- 
man who  had  attended  an  unhappy  criminal,  lately  con- 
demned and  executed  for  a  shocking  murder,  told  me  he 
found  him  in  total  ignorance:  he  had  never  been,  to  his 
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> wn  knowledge,  withia  a  church  since  he  was  baptized 
:here ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  God  or  the  devil, 
>ut  such  as  had  been  collected  from  the  oaths  and  curses 
>f  his  wicked  companions.  This  poor  wretch,  roused  into 
I  little  sensibility  by  an  approaching  execution,  had  the 
elements  of  his  catechism  to  learn,  when  he  was  going  out 
;>f  the  world.  This  man  is  but  the  pattern  of  multitudes, 
who  come  daily,  by  the  same  way,  to  the  same  end.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  knowledge  doth  harm,  it  is  by  accident ,  and 
contrary  to  its  nature :  but  ignorance  destroys  by  necessary 
ymsequence  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  both  wise  and  charitable 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  the  poor. 

That  this  teaching  may  have  the  better  effect,  I  must 
ftddress  myself  in  a  few  words  to  the  children,  who  are 
nipported  by  the  charity  of  this  day.  If  then  the  benefits 
>f  instruction  «re  so  apparent,  it  is  your  duty  to  value  it 
accordingly,  and  receive  it  with  attention  and  patience. 
Learning  of  every  kind  is  the  work  of  time ;  it  comes  by 
little  and  little,  and  more  slowly  to  some  than  to  others ; 
t>ot  all  must  be  improved  by  patience  and  perseverance. 
Remember  how  the  grain,  which  the  poor  claim,  as  their 
portion  from  the  rich,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  gathered 
up  by  single  ears,  for  which  they  are  patiently  stooping 
all  the  daylong,  till  they  are  wetted  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
We  have  seen  the  fields  overspread  with  children  at  this 
emplojntnent;  their  parents  encouraging  them,  and  setting 
them  tibe  example.  The  fruits  of  learning,  which  you  are 
^thering  at  school,  are  far  more  valuable  and  lasting  : 
gather  them,  therefore,  with  the  like  perseverance,  and  you 
will  find  at  length,  that  as  the  single  ears  of  the  field  rise 
insensibly  to  a  burthen  as  large  as  you  can  bear ;  so  will 
jTOur  learning  increase  in  a  few  years  to  such  a  stock,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  you  through  the  business  of  this 
world  to  a  better. 

Above  all,  when  you  learn  to  read  and  write,  I 
fray.     Think  how  many  fall  into  sin  and  misery, 
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displeasure  of  Giod,  because  they  were  sevev  tanglit  topray. 
Of,  because  they  would  never  learn.  To  walk  without 
prayer,  is  to  walk  without  God :  and  how  miserable  must 
that  be  in  a  world  of  such  danger !  If  the  righteous  mm^ 
who  lifteth  up  his  eyes  unto  the  everlasting  hillsy  aod 
pray^th  daily  for  the  help  and  protection  of  God^  is  searcefy 
savedy  and  escapes  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  thejirt;  whtk 
must  become  of  those,  who  never  pray  at  all?  If  we 
wrestle  against  principalities  and  powers,  for  which  m 
are  not  a  match ;  what  must  be  the  fate  of  those  who  bays 
no  helper  ?  The  poor  and  friendless  orphan  is  in  a  hope- 
ful state  when  compared  with  the  soul  that  has  lost  the 
presence  of  its  heavenly  Father,  and  while  it  is  under  the 
weakness  and  poverty  of  nature,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  is  left  to  the  malice  of  its  spiritual  enemies.  Make 
it,  therefore,  the  first  and  the  main  business  of  your  Uves, 
to  engage  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  on  your  side, 
by  learning  to  call  upon  him  at  all  times^  as  your  catechism 
directs,  by  diligent  prayer.  We  have  a  promise,  that, 
whosoever  cometh  to  God  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  shall  not 
be  cast  out :  but,  he  who  doth  not  pray,  casteth  out  him-^ 
self;  and  to  such  all  evil  must  follow  of  course,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next. 

This  is  a  reflection  which  equally  concerns  us  all ;  and 
brings  us  back  to  the  duty  of  the  text,  and  the  promise 
which  attends  it.  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
**  who  can  be  against  us  ?"  and  if  God  be  against  us,  who, 
or  what,  can  be  for  us,  to  do  us  any  good  ?  What  will 
all  the  power,  honour^  and  wealth,  of  this  wbrld  signify  to 
that  man,  to  whom  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
no  friend  ?  and  if  the  indevout,  who  never  pray,  have  no 
title  to  his  favour,  the  unmerciful  shall  pray  in  vain ;  they 
never  listened  to  the  prayers  and  wants  of  others ;  and  so 
their  own  prayers  shall  be  fruitless.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  "  blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy ; 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble." 
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SiesiedttCM,  &s  the  Uxrm  is  applied  in  the  Scripture,  and 
pamcularly  in  the  Psalms,  deaotes  the  happiness  of  man 
liviDg  under  the  approbation  and  favour  of  God,  aad  taking 
pleasure  in  the  way  of  his  commandments.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  blessed  msui  in  the  first  paalnt;  he  is  happy  in 
himself,  and  his  ways  are  prospered  npon  the  earth.  There 
is  a  &rther  blessedness  in  peace  of  conscience  under  a 
sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  as  it  is  said,  "  Blessed  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

It  is  certainly  oae  of  the  first  blessings  in  this  life,  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  :  not  only 
for  the  prospect  of  future  good,  but  the  enjoyment  of  pre- 
sent jrieasure.  For  is  it  not  a  blessed  privilege  in  the  di- 
vine nature,  that  it  can  distribute  to  the  wants  of  all,  and 
"  fill  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  ?"  and  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  a  blessedness  in  man,  when  he  partakes 
of  the  blessedness  of  God  ?  Here  pleasure  and  duty  go 
together;  and,  doubtless,  there  are  many  good  hearts 
which  feel  in  themselves  the  blessedness  pronounced 
upon  them  in  the  text.  Man  can  be  like  unto  God  in  no 
capacity  so  much  as  in  that  of  being  glad  to  distribute : 
and  to  this  likeness  we  may  aspire  without  ambition.  In 
fact,  we  are  commanded  to  propose  God  himself  as  a  pat- 
tern to  us.  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  saith  our  blessed  Saviour, 
**  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Not 
peffect  in  wisdom,  or  power,  or  purity,  but  in  goodness  j 
distribute  with  kindness,  and  do  good  to  all  without  par- 
tiality, even  as  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise,  and  sendeth 
})ts  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust."  It  is  said  of  kings 
and  magistrates,  that  they  are  gods,  though  they  shall  die 
dUce  men :  and  Moses  was  made  a  god  unto  Pharaoh,  with 
authority  to  execute  vengeance  on  a  proud  prince,  and  a 
'Wicked  people.  This  office  we  are  not  to  desire ;  nor  did 
Moses  desire  it ;  he  was  the  meekest  of  men  in  his  temper* 
and  therefore  God  chose  him  as  a  fit  instrtiment  fi 
flicting  of  his  judgments ;  w|io  could  drive  t 
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with  calmness  and  serenity.  He  is  the  proper  minister  of 
vengeance,  who  can  execute  it  without  wrath.  Our  blessed 
Saviour,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  commiitedy  was  the  mild- 
est and  the  most  lowly  in  his  conversation  upon  earth.  In 
this  capacity  of  a  judge,  we  are  not  called  to  imitate  him ; 
but  all  may  go  about  doitig  good;  and  they  who  can  do 
the  most  good,  have  the  most  pleasure  within  their  power. 

But  there  is  now  another  sort  of  blessedness  (and  that 
more  valuable  to  us  in  our  present  state)  to  which  he  shall 
be  entitled,  who  considereth  the  poor  and  needy  : — "  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

In  the  days  of  youth,  we  are  thoughtless  and  forgetful ; 
in  the  days  of  prosperity,  we  are  high-spirited  and  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  the  time  of  sorrow  must  overtake  those 
who  least  think  of  it ;  and  there  are  troubles  in  store,  by 
which  the  highest  minds  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  shall  be  made  to  tremble.  Then  to  find 
deliverance  from  the  Lord,  is  the  greatest  blessedness  of 
man;  and,  consequently,  to  secure  it  beforehand,  by  shew- 
ing mercy  to  the  poor,  must  be  his  great  wisdom.  Wealth 
being  so  often  abused  as  a  root  of  evil,  is  called  the  J/am- 
fnon  of  unrighteousness  ;  but  by  this  wise  application  of  it, 
we  may  provide  to  ourselves  a  sure  friend  in  the  day  of 
our  distress. 

The  troubles  of  man*s  mind  are  as  many  and  as  various 
as  the  diseases  of  his  body,  so  that  it  were  vain  to  number 
them  :  but  there  are  some  in  particular,  under  which  you 
must  all  see,  that  we  can  expect  no  deliverance  but  from 
God.  There  are  cares  and  disappointments,  brought  upon 
us  sometimes  by  our  own  oversights,  sometimes  by  the  per- 
verseness  and  treachery  of  others,  from  which  nothing  can 
extricate  us,  but  that  Providence  which  ruleth  over  all, 
and  worketh  by  ways  which  are  secret  and  unexpected; 
And  by  some  such  way  shall  he  be  delivered,  who  hath 
considered  others  in  their  necessity. 

There  is  another  trouble,  by  which  the  mind  is  subject 
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to  be  agitated ;  and  which  is  more  afflicting  than  worldly 
sorrow :  I  mean  a  remorse  of  conscience  under  a  sense  of 
guilt.  Some  men  when  they  have  fallen  into  sin,  seem 
to  be  as  easy  as  they  were  before.  This  is  a  dreadful 
symptom.  When  a  limb  feels  no  pain  from  incision,  we 
know  it  is  in  a  state  of  mortification :  and  ease  in  such  a 
case,  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  But  a  mind  more  tender, 
and  of  a  godly  frame,  is  often  reduced  to  a  fearful  sense 
of  past  sins.  Sorrow,  and  shame,  and  terror  seize  upon  it 
like  fiends,  and  threaten  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Where  can 
it  look  for  deliverance  at  such  a  time,  but  to  the  grace  of 
God,  who  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sin  ?  Neither  the 
power  of  man,  nor  the  comforts  of  the  world,  can  reach 
this  case.  Spiritual  griefs  must  have  a  spiritual  remedy; 
and  that  remedy  is  with  the  great  Physician  of  the  soul, 
who  alone  can  heal  our  sins,  and  help  our  infirmities.  If 
he  is  sought  at  such  a  time  of  trouble,  and  not  founds  no- 
thing remains  but  despair,  which  is  the  extremity  o(  trouble. 
Many  passages  in  the  Psalms  are  written  for  the  use  and 
support  of  contrite  minds,  labouring  under  the  burthen  of 
their  sins ;  and  by  the  charitable  they  shall  not  be  uttered 
in  vain.  They  that  have  shewed  mercy  shall  find  mercy, 
and  be  restored  to  peace  of  conscience. 

Another  time  of  trouble  is  the  time  of  sickness.  The 
help  of  God,  under  this  trial,  is  particularly  promised  to 
the  merciful,  in  the  words  which  follow  the  text.  "  The 
Lord  shall  comfort  him  when  he  lieth  sick  upon  his  bed : 
thou  shalt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  The  Scrip- 
ture expresses  all  things  in  figure  and  metaphor,  with  great 
force  and  signification.  The  making  of  his  bed  is  a  relief 
to  the  sick,  and  sometimes  the  only  relief  they  are  capable 
of.  How  easy  then  must  he  lie,  whose  bodily  sorrows  are 
made  lighter  by  a  communication  of  ease  and  comfort  from 
above !  for  an  easy  mind,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  will 
sustain  all  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  How  fi 
and  unexpectedly  doth  the  blessing  of  God  raiM^ 
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sick,  whose  life  hath  been  despaired  of ;  as  it  is  lieie  said, 
^^  The  Lord  shall  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive,  that  he 
may  be  blessed  upon  the  earth."  But  some  sickness  must 
end  in  death :  and  when  that  time  of  trouble  is  approach- 
ing ;  when  this  world  is  vanishing  from  our  sight,  and  we 
are  departing  into  the  world  of  spirits ;  how  inestimaUe 
is  one  ray  of  light  from  above,  to  cheer  us  in  that  hour  of 
darkness  !  Who,  that  duly  considers  this  in  the  days  of 
health,  would  not  ^*  sell  all  that  he  hath,  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  to  purchase  it  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  occasion  of  trouble^  and  that 
the  greatest  of  all :  when  we  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
trump  of  judgment  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  must  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  powerful,  stand  naked  and  helpless  before  a  Judge, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  will  demand  an  ae- 
cotint  of  every  man ;  of  me  that  speak,  aiid  of  you  that 
hear ;  and  reward  them  all  according  to  their  works.  Who 
are  they  that  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  that  fearful  day  of 
reckoning  ?  who,  but  they  that  have  distributed  of  thek 
abundance  to  the  poor  members  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  is 
now  done  to  them,  will  then  be  placed  by  him  to  his  own 
account,  as  if  it  were  done  to  himself.  **  I  was  naked,^ 
saith  he,  *'  and  ye  clothed  me ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me."  To  the  rest  who  bestowed  their  possessions 
upon  themselves,  and  were  unmindful  of  him,  and  of  his 
poor  brethren,  he  saith, "  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not" 

Think  then,  all  ye  that  have  ability :  think  what  a  seri- 
ous trust  is  committed  to  you,  and  what  great  things  de- 
pend upon  a  faithful  discharge  of  it.  We  count  the  ridi 
happy ;  we  labour  for  wealth ;  we  court  popularity ;  we 
are  proud  of  honours  and  titles  ;  but  all  these  things  will 
fail  us  in  the  time  of  trouble.  No  man  can  be  accounted 
happy,  but  he  who  shall  find  deliverance  from  God.  This 
deliverance  is  promised  to  the  charitable  man;  and  the 
promise  of  (jod  shall  never  disappoint  him.     In  all  the 
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and  TeKfitions  of  life ;  id  the  ten^tatioos  df  profl- 
,  and  in  the  sorrows  of  advepsity  ;  in  health  and  in 
ss ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment; 
led  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy ;  the 
ifaall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble." 


SRRMON  V. 

lONCERNlNG  THE  COLLECTIOK  FOR  THE  SAINTS, 
1  HAVE  GIVEN  OKDER  TO  THE  CHUBCHES  OF 
LATIA,  EVEN  SO  DO  YE: 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK,  LET  EVERY  ONE 
rou  LAY  BY  HIM  IN  STORE,  AS  GOD  HATH  PR03- 
lED  HIM. — 1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 

3NCE  we  learn,  that  the  custom  of  providing  for  the 
flmnts  of  necessitous  Christians  by  a  voluDtary  oon- 
(m,  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity  itself.  The  metiiod 
ed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  aad, 
8  precept  of  the  text,  in  the  church  of  Corinth  also, 
kiy  by  something  in  store  weekly,  according  to  the 
esof  each,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  affairs; 
:  stated  times,  what  was  so  raised,  was  collected  by 
tvemors  of  the  church,  and  distribution  was  made  as 
man  had  need ;  so  that  in  the  first  ages,  though  there 
of  course  be  many  poor  in  the  church,  because  there 
Kople  of  all  orders  converted  to  the  faith,  yet  there 
lone  without  relief.  If  they  were  sick,  or  under  per- 
jn,  or  any  other  misfortune,  they  were  the  pensioners 
church,  and  their  wants  were  supplied,  as  the  charity 
rndence  of  their  rulers  directed. 
!  tett  seems  to  call  upon  me  to  take  a  review  of  the 
.of  making  collections  for  the  poor,  which  have  pre- 
among  Christians  in  different  ages  of  the  chunih. 
ibject  is  edifying  in  itself,  and  very  interesting 
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time  when  the  poor  are  supported  at  so  enormous  an  ex- 
pense ;  which  shews  that  they  are  strangely  multiplied,  and 
the  causes  of  this  deserve  to  be  inquired  into. 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  those  who  first  embraced  the 
Gospel,  that  if  they  were  wealthy  they  sold  their  possessions, 
and  a  common  fund  was  raised,  out  of  which  the  ministers 
of  the  church  were  maintained,  and  the  poor  relieved  at 
their  discretion. 

Though  this  practice  of  selling  all  was  really  and  rea- 
dily observed  by  many,  we  do  not  find  it  was  absolutely 
commanded .  But  this  other  custom  of  laying  apart  some- 
thing  every  week  was  established  by  a  standing  order  of 
the  church,  which  extended  to  every  member  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  abilities  :  "  let  every  one  of  you,**  says 
the  Apostle,  **  lay  by  him  in  store." 

When  the  church  was  farther  spread,  and  better  esta- 
blished, then  the  ancient  rule  took  place  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, of  giving  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  increase ;  which 
rule  had  been  observed  long  before  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
lasted,  though  with  many  abuses  and  interruptions,  till  the 
times  of  the  Gospel,  when  we  hear  the  Pharisee  boasting 
that  he  gave  tithes  of  all  he  possessed.  When  Christianity 
was  admitted  into  this  country,  the  same  practice  came  with 
it,  which  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the 
first  ages,  in  all  other  nations  of  the  world .  Christians  gave 
a  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  their  lands  and  chattels,  and 
every  article  from  which  any  gain  or  profit  was  derived. 
In  process  of  time,  the  first  hereditary  Saxon  monarch  that 
governed  the  whole  nation  of  England  in  peace,  repeated 
what  had  been  done  in  another  form  about  a  hundred 
years  before ;  he  gave  to  the  church,  by  a  solemn  charter, 
with  the  presence  and  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  tithes  of  the  whole  kingdom  forever,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  855,  and  oflTered  his  charter  upon  the  altar  of  the  great 
church  at  Westminster,  the  bishops  receiving  it  from  his 
hands  on  the  part  of  God.     The  piety  of  succeeding  bene- 
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ictore  added  many  lands  to  the  support  of  the  church  and 
3ligious  monasteries :  and,  out  of  Uiese,  churches  and  col- 
iges  were  built;  strangers  and  travellers  were  entertained; 
le  poor  were  all  fed,  or  set  to  work^a&d  the  sick  received 
ito  infirmaries  and  almonries  (or  amberies)  as  they  were 
lea  called.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  no  mix- 
nre  of  superstition  in  these  things ;  that  charity  was  not 
urried  to  excess ;  and  that  there  were  not  many  abuses  in 
^ligiouB  societies.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  because 
lere  never  was  any  good  in  this  world,  nor  ever  will  be, 
ithout  a  mixture  of  evil.  In  this,  ^ho  wever,  as  a  fact,  all 
Titere  agree,  that  it  belonged  to  the  church  for  many  hun* 
red  years  to  take  care  of  the  poor  out  of  their  own  reve- 
aes :  and  it  was  computed,  in  former  times,  that  in  all  the 
uishes  of  England,  taking  them  one  with  another,  one- 
(urth  part  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  would,  and  actually 
id,  maintain  the  poor* 

Till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ^  there  never 
M  any  tax  laid  upon  England  as  a  poor's  rate.  Before 
le  Reformation,  the  poor  were  kept  by  the  clergy,  with 
e  voluntary  contributions  of  well  disposed  people ;  but 
ere  was  no  «uch  thing  as  a  poor's  rate.  The  bishops  and 
ergy  tyf  different  kinds,  kept  open  hospitality  for  the  be* 
ifit  of  strangers  and  travellers,  and  the  poor  of  the  neigh* 
>ariiood  ;  and  were  obliged  so  to  do  hy  their  foundations; 
id  it  pleased  Ood  to  bless  these  means  to  such  a  degree, 
at  the  poor  were  no  burthen  to  the  nation :  not  a  penny 
18  imposed  upon  any  layman  for  maiotainuiig  them.  But 
hen  ^  sacrilegious  encroachments  of  Popery  were  eon^ 
med  at  the  Refoimation^  by  the  alienation  of  church 
ads^and  the  clergy  were  thereby  impoverished ;  the  laity 
ho  took  them  did  not  comply  with  the  eonditions  of  the 
smre. 

Reason  and  law  si^gest  to  las,  that  they,  who  got  the 
Ksds  of  the  churdi,  took  them  with  the  encumbraooe  that 
w  wfoa  then^    Out  of  those  lands  the  popr  ha^ 

I  £ 
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maintained;  therefore,  they  that  took  the  lands  should  have 
taken  the  poor  with  them ;  and  they  made  a  great  show  of 
doing  it  for  a  time,  because  that  was  the  pretence  with 
which  they  took  them  from  the  clergy  :  but  when  the  fish 
was  taken,  the  net  was  laid  aside. 

I  need  not  inform  you  what  state  we  are  in  at  present^ 
when  the  poor's  rates  are  come  to  such  an  enormous  height 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  about  the  year  1700  they 
were  computed  at  a  million  yearly  :  and  from  that  time  to 
this  they  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  so  that  there  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  paid  to  the  poor,  as  is  now  psdd 
to  all  the  clergy  in  the  kingdom.  And  in  all  this  expense, 
there  is  no  charity ;  no  devotion  as  formerly ;  it  is  an  invih 
luntary  payment,ybrc€af  from  us  by  law,  and  squeezed  out 
of  many,  who  are  fitter  to  receive  something  for  their  own 
wants,  than  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  others. 

If  there  was  a  time,  when  one-fourth  of  the  tithes  war 
found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  parish  poor,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  national  poor  are  now  twice  as  great  as  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  church,  thence  it  follows,  that  where  they  had 
one  poor  man  we  have  eight  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
is,  1000  poor  instead  of  125.     It  may  please  God  still  to 
increase  the  poor,  till  they  swallow  up  the  rich  who  de- 
voured them  :  for  I  think  it  requires  no  degree  of  supersti- 
tion or  credulity  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  whole  matter* 
Even  heathens  were  persuaded  that  their  gods  were  the 
avengers  of  sacrilege ;  and  if  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  poor 
have  increased  as  the  church  hath  gone  down,  they  who  les^ 
sened  the  patrimony  of  the  church  brought  upon  us  such  an 
evil  as  might  be  expected ;  indeed,  such  as  seems  to  follow 
naturally  and  necessarily ;  for,  **  what  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap;*'  therefore,  he  that  soweth  in  sacrilege 
must  expect  to  reap  in  poverty.     Even  in  this  parish,  there 
is  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances :  and  if  I  speak 
of  them,  you  all  know  me  too  well  to  suspect  I  have  any 
design  in  it,  byt  that  of  following  the  order  of  my  subject;. 
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'Wliich  has  required  me  to  give  you  a  brief  and  impartial  his*^ 
tory  of  collections  for  the  poor,  and  the  nature  of  them  in 
different  ages.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  us  all,  that  in  this  place, 
no  part  of  the  property  of  the  parish  is  settled  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  lay  impropriator  who  is  a  papist;  the  vicarial  are 
taken  by  the  minister  of  another  parish;  and  the  only  cer- 
tain dependence  of  a  minister  is  upon  benefactions  of  a  mo- 
dem date  from  other  quarters.  So  stands  the  case  with  the 
church.  Now  look  at  the  poor;  and  you  will  find  such  a 
-charge  as  occurs  but  in  few  parts  of  the  kingdom;  for  the 
anm  expended  annually  u{K)n  the  poor  amounts,  one  year 
•with  another,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds :  that  is,  to 
-more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  rents  of  the  parish. 
Amongst  the  rest  of  our  national  burthens,  the  single  tax 
.npon  the  land,  a  new  imposition,  never  thought  of  till  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  takes  more  from  the  landed  interest, 
than  woiald,  at  the  time  when  it  was  imposed,  have  been  suf* 
£cient  to  maintain  all  the  poor  in  the  kingdom :  and  thes^ 
two  burthens  were  neither  of  them  felt  by  the  nation  while 
the  poor  were  maintained  by  the  church.  So  many  ways 
has  the  providence  of  God  of  shewing  us,  that  he  is  stronger 
than  we  are;  and  how  little  they  are  like  to  gain  in  the  end, 
who  mix  sacrilege  with  their  policy,  and  hope  to  enrich 
themselves  by  any  act  of  impiety. 

We  can  now  only  lament  these  things ;  we  cannot  correct 
them.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  God  will  be  reconciled 
to  national  sin,  without  national  restitution ;  and  there  is 
less  hope  of  that  every  day.  The  work  of  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,*  shewing  the  manifest  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
violation  of  churches  and  the  usurpation  of  church  lands^ 
had  its  effect  for  a  time  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  There  are,  indeed,  some  other  lesser  con- 

*  8e«  th^workef  Sir  Heoiy  SpelmaD,  D^noniemeramlit  Eeclenu. — A  tract  of  the  Rights 
iu  Mite  Churehom  A  work  alarming  in  iU  Bubject,  and  unanswerable  in  iU  argument ; 
At  laduRr  of  it  beinf  equallj  ikiHed  in  law  and  divinitj. 
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curring  causes  to  increase  the  burthien  of  the  poor,  t6  iriiich 
prudence  might  apply  some  remedy :  these  ate,  first,  the 
corruption  of  morals  amongst  the  poor ;  secondly,  the  in<> 
dolence  of  persons  of  fortune  and  influence,  who  take  nocare 
of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  laying  of  too  many  farms  toge^ 
ther,  especially  where  new  enclosures  have  taken  plats. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  when  the  state  of  the  poor 
was  inquired  into,  at  the  desire  of  government^  by  a  peiBOi 
of  great  eminentre  for  learning,  in  die  year  169T;  h»  ddi^ 
vered  it  as  his  opinion,  to  the  Lords  Justices,  that  many  of 
our  grievances,  in  regard  to  the  poor,  arose  from  the  tole- 
ration of  tippling  in  public-houses ;  drinking  apkrituoift 
liquors  at  private  shops ;  and  the  wandering  abtnit  of  rdk 
people,  as  beggars,  without  restraint,  from  their  pfoptr 
parishes.  However  great  these  evils  might  be  at  the  tine 
above  mentioned,  I  fear  they  grew  much  worse  afterwaidi. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  l&e  magistrates  have  been  8o  seimibi^ 
of  the  increase  of  poverty,  from  the  increiise  of  pabUc*- 
iioused,  that  the  number  of  them  has  been  much  diminished 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  are  more  eautims, 
than  heretofore,  in  granting  licenses.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  you  an  exact  history  of  the  inn  and  the  pubiic^faome 
in  England.  It  seems  there  w^re  no  such  common  seiiRses 
of  corruption  to  the  people,  when  travellers,  in  ttmes  of 
greater  simplicity,  were  accommodated  by  charitaUo  iws*- 
J)itality :  and,  bad  as  they  are  by  tiieir  nature,  they  are  l>e- 
icome  still  much  worse  in  practice  since  the  oommon  mt^ 
^irituous  liquors ,  which  is  but  of  the  last  hundred  ywrs. 
-  Another  causeof  our  increasing  rates,  is  that  wanttifjnfi^ 
iic  spirit,  and  that  aversion  to  business,  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  years  amongst  out  gentry  ;  who  leave  the  inspection 
of  the  poor  wholly  to  their  inferiors.  I  knew  a  worAy  per- 
eon,  of  great  piety,  charity,  and  extensive  learning,  who  was 
allowed  to  have  great  judgment  in  all  national  concerns, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  poor,  that 
none  ever  wrote  better  upon  the  subject  than  himsdf.     It 
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was  an  observation  of  his,  that  the  rich  are  under  a  fundl^^ 
mental  error,  in  supposing  that  the  duty  of  alms-giving  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  comprehensive  duty  of  charity ; 
and  so  their  object  is  rather  to  remove  present  misery,  than 
to  prenetU  it  by  encouraging  piety,  order?  and  good  morals. 
Let  gentlemen  of  fortune,  said  be,  give  more  of  their  time  to 
tibe  poor,  though  they  give  less  of  their  mopey,  aod  then  w^ 
shall  hare  found  out  the  grand  secret  for  reducing  the  pa*^ 
riflh  rates :  the  poor  would  then  behave  better,  and  cost  lesS| 
and  find  themselves  much  happier  than  they  do  at  present* 
To  thase  another  cause  may  he  added,  which  has  had 
die  unhappy  effect  of  dimping  the  industry  of  the  poor,  by 
taking  away  from  them  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition 
bgr  good  management ;  I  mean  the  selfish  practice  of  laying 
uumy  farms  into  om,  to  sav^  trouble  and  raise  mor^  mouey ; 
wk^mce  it  comes  to  pass,  that  labourers  have  not  that  en* 
!Murag)^ment  to  endeavour  to  advance  themselves  and  thj^ir 
bmilhw  as  thay  bad  formerly :  in  some  places  there  are  no 
aimdl  farms  left  for  them,  and  they  are  not  able  to  take  a 
large  one ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  grow  desperate  in 
their  pov>erty ;  aud  evep  where  there  are  small  fa^rms^  the 
profito  wre,  in  a  manner,  ^aten  up  in  m  wy  parishes,  by  bur- 

ih^^wme  r^^tes  aod  t^icest 

I  Wv^  Qow  enumerated,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
and  without  coucealiog  any  part  of  the  truth,  the  several 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
tbe  poor,  and  to  render  them  so  burthensome,  that  they 
cannot  always  find  i^  provision  adequate  to  their  wants  in 
times  of  isickne^  aod  inability.  Societies  have,  thi^refore^ 
j>een  formed^  the  members  of  which  undertake,  in  the  days 
of  tfieijr  healthy  to  make  a  better  provision  for  one  aoothcr, 
out  of  a  common  Ptopk,  than  they  could  expect  from  the 

*  Paapen  at  London  take  collection  from  many  pamlie«»  at  once,  nnder  false  namei. 
A  spy  if  detected  ui  a  eamp,  by  ordariog  all  liie  4oldiMi  io  ikeir  tepU ;  fp  t^tfe  U^ 
poeton  might  be  detected  by  a  mutter,  or  roU-d^l^  of  all  tbepariahes  lield  ^t  the  samt 
Um^  :  and  eTery  person  sq  detected,  should  receiTO  corporal  ponishment,  and  a  brand 
aUnAraiy  on  4he&r  fof^head. 
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public,  if  they  should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  it.  As  I  heartily  approve  of  this  design,  and 
have  given  you  my  sentiments  to  that  eflfect  on  former  oc- 
casions, I  shall  now  add  such  advice  as  may  prpmote  and 
secure  the  benefit  to  all  those  that  are  concerned  in  it ;  and 
I  know  not  how  to  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  enforc- 
ing the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  that  each  of  you  "  lay 
by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  For  in  order 
to  do  this,  so  as  to  keep  up  to  the  sense  of  the  exhortation, 
tie  must  be, 

1.  Prudent;  2.  industrious;  3.  sober;  and 4.  honest; 
without  which,  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  God  will 
prosper  him. 

By  prudence,  I  mean  a  proper  attention  to  his  affairs ; 
which  we  call  economy.  It  is  as  wicked  to  waste  what 
God  hath  bestowed,  as  to  deny  it  to  him  that  is  in  need ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  he  who  wastes  what  he 
has,  will  have  nothing  to  give.  Pmdence  in  our  affairs  is 
a  duty  so  necessary,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  who  was  exem* 
plary  and  instructive  in  his  actions,  as  well  as  in  his  words, 
seems  to  have  shewn  a  particular  regard  it :  "  Gather  up 
the  fragments  which  remain,'*  said  he,  ^^  that  nothing  be 
lost  f  and  if  he,  whose  word  alone  was  sufficient  to  provide 
for  a  hungry  multitude  in  a  wilderness ;  if  he,  I  say,  thought 
it  expedient  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  his  gifts,  the 
same  rule  will  oblige  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  own  gains, 
and  to  take  care  ^'  that  nothing  be  lost."  It  is  a  sort  of 
tempting  God,  if  we  expect  him  to  work  two  miracles,  when 
a  prudent  application  of  one  would  answer  the  end.  The 
means  were  miraculous  the  first  time  the  multitude  were 
fed :  but  they  were  natural  when  the  fragments  that  had 
been  laid  up  were  distributed.  It  is  the  care  of  Providence 
to  put  us  in  a  way,  and  do  what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves; 
but  it  must  be  our  care  to  make  the  most  of  his  gifts  by  a 
prudent  attention  to  them. 

A  second  qualification,  necessary  to  those  who  would 
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lay  by  any  thing,  is  industry.  Idleness  is  the  disgprace  of 
Imman  kind.  It  was  made  neither  for  the  rich  nor  the 
K>or ;  neither  for  man  what  he  was  in  Paradise,  nor  now 
le  is  out  of  it.  The  body,  the  mind,  and  the  estate,  all 
loflfer  by  it  It  brings  diseases  upon  the  rich,  and  filthi- 
less  upon  the  poor:  it  weiakens  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
ind  leaves  it  empty  and  dissatisfied ;  it  ruins  the  estate, 
because  an  idle  disposition  is  for  the  most  part  attended 
prith  expensive  inclinations,  while  it  brings  in  nothing  for 
ike  supply  of  necessary  wants.  Idle  people  are  generally 
ricious :  they  are  idle  because  they  are  vicious ;  and  vice 
ilways  did  cost  more  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  Instead 
>f  having  any  thing  to  lay  by^  idleness  expects  to  receive 
iiat  from  the  labours  of  others,  which  it  does  not  deserve 
rontf  any  body.  The  idle  man  is  to  society,  what  a  useless 
imb  is  to  the  body,  which  must  be  carried  or  dragged  B\oug 
>y  the  rest ;  and  if  he  is  not  troublesome  to-day,  he  will 
36  soon :  for  he  that  has  neither  house  nor  land,  nor  any 
iseful  employment,  must  be  maintained  either  by  beggary 
>r  by  working  in  the  dark,  when  other  men  are  asleep : 
herefore,  such  people  ought  to  be  strictly  watched ;  and 
ivery  society  has  a  right  against  them  on  a  principle  of 
idf-defence;  for  he  who  does  them  no  good,  will  very  soon 
lo  them  some  mischief.  In  a  neighbouring  nation,  cele* 
•rated  forfew  virtues  besides  thoseoffrugalityand industry, 
bey  endure  no  idleness  amongst  the^^;  so  you  see  no  beg- 
ars  about  their  streets,  and  very  seldom  hear  of  any  exe- 
utibns  for  felony.  If  any  poor  man  turns  idle,  and  admo- 
ition  does  him  no  good,  they  take  the  following  method 
>  make  him  work :  they  confine  him  in  a  large  cistern, 
ito  which  the  water  runs  so  fast,  that  unless  he  pumps  it 
at  with  all  his  might  for  several  hours,  it  will  prevail  over 
im  and  drown  him.  Our  schools  of  labour  are  called 
lOUses  of  correction ;  but  the  place  where  this  discipline 
I  exercised,  is  called  the  bettering  house :  and  if  the  first 
rial  does  not  make  a  man  better,  they  give  him  a  second ; 
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and  so  on^  till  he  is  brought  to  reason  with  himself:  then 
he  discovers,  that  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  earn  his  living 
by  moderate  labour,  than  to  do  such  hard  work  and  get 
nothing  by  it.  This,  however,  is  a  way  of  teaching  men 
as  we  teach  brutes,  by  compulsion.  How  much  better  is 
it  to  hearken  and  learn  as  children  do,  and  be  bettered  by 
tb«  instructions  ef  wisdom !  "  Go,"  then,  "  to  the  ant,  tho« 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise :  which  having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gatbereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

But  now,  thirdly,  I  am  to  remind  you,  that  he  who  would 
lay  any  thing  by  for  charity,  must  be  temperate.     No  man 
will  ever  be  able  to  do  much  good  to  others,  who  does  not 
lay  some  restraint  upon  himself.     Intemperance  is  hurtful 
to  the  rich  ;  but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  poor ;  and  alas !  W6 
have  too  many  examples  of  it  in  all  places ;  of  men  who 
spend  all  they  have  upon  themselves,  and  sometimes  mora 
than  they  have,  and  live  more  like  swine  than  Christians* 
If  there  should  be  any  such  here  present,  may  God  give 
them  grace  to  understand  rightly  the  miserable  bondage 
*  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  by  ungoverned  appe* 
tites  ;  while,  instead  of  fancied  indulgence,  they  find  no^ 
thing  but  real  misery;  the  ingredients  of  which  are  the 
three  great  evils  of  human  life,  sickness,  guilt,  and  poverty; 
If  we  were  to  follow  some  people  of  the  lower  class  of  life, 
to  observe  how  they  live,  particularly  those  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  handicraft  trades,  in  the  great  metropolis  of  tbtt 
kingdom ;  we  should  see  them  working  hard  for  a  few  days, 
then  taking  their  wages,  and  giving  themselves  up  for  as 
many  days  more  to  idleness  and  intemperance  in  a  public- 
house.     There  they  meet  with  others  as  idle  as  themselves; 
who  are  come  upon  the  same  errand,  to  waste  their  time 
and  their  money.     They  sit  till  all  is  spent,  and,  perhaps^ 
till  their  senses  are  gone  together  with  their  money ;  but 
if  not  so  bad  as  that,  th^ir  consciences  are  wounded,  and 
their  peace  of  mind  is  destroyed ;  so  that  they  have  not  one 
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noment  of  rational  enjoyment.  In  the  mean  time,  if  we 
prere  to  see  the  unhappy  wife  of  one  of  those  free-livers, 
we  should  find  her  at  home,  with  her  poor,  ragged,  help^ 
eS0  children  about  her,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
rait  of  their  father's  labour;  with  which  he  is  all  the 
irhile  abusing  himself  in  other  company.  When  all  is 
jone,  and  he  has  time  to  think  a  little,  the  distress  of  his* 
Sunily  stares  him  in  the  face ;  he  is  entertained  with  bitter 
lorasatioiis,  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself;  and  the 
irrueltj  and  robbery  he  has  been  guilty  of  prey  upon  his 
ipirits.  Instead  of  laying  by  for  the  day  of  necessity,  he  is 
treasuring  up  for  himself  misery  in  this  world,  and  wrath 
igaiDst  the  day  of  vengeance,  in  another. 

You  will  not  exjpect  such  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Apostle:  no,  they  that  lay  hy^  with  the  design  recom* 
mended  in  the  text,  are  another  sort  of  persons.  How  dif<- 
feient  from  the  picture  I  have  just  set  before  you,  is  the 
ttan,  who  returns  home  in  sobriety  to  his  femily,  there  to 
be  received  as  the  protector  and  friend  of  all  that  belong 
to  him ;  congratulated  by  his  wife,  embraced  by  his  cfail- 
ftreiiy  and  entertained  afiber  the  toils  of  the  day,  with  their 
pretty  innocent  conversation.  He  sleeps  in  peace,  and 
retnrns  «igain  to  his  work,  with  his  wits  about  him ;  and 
wbeo  hii  covlribution  becomes  due,  he  hath  it  in  readi^ 
oesSy  and  bestows  it  with  cheerfulness.  When  the  day  of 
sickness  comes^  as  it  must  come  some  time,  the  distress  of 
bis  fitmily  n  greatly  alleviated ;  and  if  his  health  is  not 
snddmly  restored  (though  it  is  the  sooner  likely  to  be  so^ 
firom  die  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled)  his  wants  are  fewer, 
end  his  mind  is  more  at  ease,  than  it  could  possibly  be,  if 
^  had  been  obliged  to  supply  in  the  usual  way  for  relief 
isxKSL  the  pnblic. 

Yon  therefore  see,  my  brethren,  how  necessary  prudence, 
iadustry,  and  temperance  are  to  those  who  undertake  to 
kf  by  for  die  future  waste  of  themselves  and  their  com«- 
panknu^  But  now  I  must  warn  you,  though  I  have  reoom*- 
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mended  these  virtues,  not  to  trust  in  thenij  6t  in  yourselves. 
Your  trust  must  be  in  God ;  because  your  prosperity  is 
from  him.  only ;  you  are  directed  to  lay  by  as  Grod  hath 
prospered  you.  Therefore,  the  object  of  your  present  meet- 
^gy  if  you  make  a  right  use  of  it,  leads  you  daily  to  a 
pious  dependence  upon  God  for  his  blessing ;  and  this,  as 
I  observed  above,  will  keep  you  honest  in  your  dealings. 
If  you  take  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  are  persuaded  you 
have  succeeded  better,  because  God  hath  prospered  you, 
you  must  then  be  conscious  that  you  have  laboured  ho- 
nestly in  your  vocation  ;  and  you  will  go  on  as  you  have 
begun,  in  hope  of  farther  prosperity  from  the  same  divine 
assistance.  Thus  your  labour  will  become  a  work  of  faith; 
you  will  persevere  as  "  seeing  him  that  is  invisible ;"  you 
will  remember,  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  eveiy 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  :"  that  the  great- 
^est  prudence,  without  him,  will  turn  into  foolishness,  and 
the  greatest  industry  will  be  labour  in  vain.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  sense  of  God's  all-seeing  eye,  to  maht 
men  honest,  and  keep  them  so.  The  bad  man  and  the 
good  differ  chiefly  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  world,  and  the  gain  he  can  make  of  his 
craft  by  any  manner  of  means ;  the  other  works  under  a 
continual  sense  of  God's  presence.  He  feels  himself  under 
a  daily  obligation  to  behave  so  as  to  ensure  that  prosperity^ 
which  is  the  gift  of  God ;  if  he  loses  thaty  he  loses  his  all ; 
for  he  knows  that  wealth  is  but  a  snare  to  those  who  for- 
get God,  and  think  they  can  do  as  well  without  him  as 
other  men  do  with  him.  But  if  he  believes,  that  all  he 
has  is  from  God,  then  he  may  apply  to  himself  that  pro- 
mise of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  *'  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  In  all  the  labours  and  trials  of  our 
life,  may  those  gracious  words  be  ever  sounding  in  our 
ears — "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee!"  By 
shewing  how  nigh  God  is  to  us,  they  will  keep  us  hig^ 
unto  him,  in. the  observation  of  his  law«,  the  frequenting 
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his  worship,  the  receiving  of  his  sacraments,  the  ire&d* 
'  of  his  word :  and  he  who  takes  this  way  of  qualifying 
iself  for  any  society  upon  earth,  shall  be  company  for 
its  and  angels  in  the  society  of  heaven. 


SERMON  VI. 

OUGHT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  WEAK,  AND  TO  REMEM- 
i£R  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS,  HOW  HE  SAID, 
T  IS  MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE  THAN  TO  RECEIVE. — 
ictS  XX.  35. 

niHILDREN  of  this  world,**  and  «  children  of  light," 
k^  are  phrases  of  the  Scripture,  by  which  two  oppo- 
t  p$irties  of  men  are  distinguished :  and  it  is  a  consi- 
able  step  toward  the  Christian  life,  to  understand 
litly  their  different  principles  and  rules  of  action.  A 
tend  character  of  each,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is 
cerned  with  them,  may  be  given  in  few  words.  The 
lildren  of  this  world"  are  they  who  study  how  to  turn 
I's  labours  and  passions  and  prejudices  to  their  own 
"antage;  and  their  chief  wisdom  consists  in  making 
er  men  useful  to  themselves.  The  "  children  of  light,'' 
ing  higher  objects  in  view,  think  it  their  wisdom  as 
I  as  their  happiness  to  make  themselves  useful  to  all 
ikind.  It  never  could  be  expected  that  the  former  would 
much  regard  to  the  memorable  saying  in  the  text ; 
refore  it  is  addressed  to  the  latter ;  to  Christians,  who 
glad  to  hear,  and  ready  to  follow,  ^^  the  words  of  the 
d  Jesus."  He,  whose  first  object  it  is,  to  get  as  much 
te  can,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  will  find  little  incli- 
on  to  give ;  especially  on  a  religious  motive ;  for  the 
e  of  a  prospect  which  he  could  never  see :  but  he, 
Me  faith  has  taught  him  that  he  may  be  a  gainer  by  his 
lesi  will  readily  admit  that  he  may  be  blessed  for  his 
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gifts.  From  this  great  difference  in  their  opinions,  tba 
man  of  the  world  despises  the  Christian ;  while  the  Cbm- 
tian  pities  the  man  of  the  world,  and  understands  bim  mndk 
better  than  he  understands  himself* 

Our  blessed  Saviour  was  the  great  example  of  his  own 
sublime  doctrine*  He  came  into  the  world,  not  to  receive, 
but  to  give.  He  refused  its  wealth,  its  honour,  and  its  power: 
he  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  health 
to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dead :  he  gave  himself  for  our  redemp- 
tion, and  ascended  up  on  high,  that  he  might  send  down 
his  gifts  upon  earth :  he  is  now  daily  giving  to  those  that 
ask,  and  has  promised  to  assist  his  church  with  his  gifts  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  another  eminent  example  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
person  of  St.  Paul :  *^  I  have  coveted,"  said  he,  ^'  bo  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  yea,  you  yourselves  know,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to 
them  that  were  with  me." 

This  duty  oi  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  them  tkUmt 
with  uSj  our  fellow-christians,  friends,  relations  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  subject  we  have  be- 
fore us  on  the  present  occasion :  you  will  therefore  permit 
me  to  recommend  it  to  your  attention  from  the  words  of  tbt 
text ;  which  teach  us. 

First,  that  we  ought  to  support  the  weak. 

Secondly,  that  we  are  encouraged  so  to  do,  from  the  eon^ 
sideration,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  recmve. 

That  the  strong  ought  to  support  the  weak^  is  in  a  mxa^ 
ner  self-evident  from  the  state  of  mankind ;  who  being  by" 
nature  endued  with  unequal  powers,  are  formed  into  aocie^ 
ties  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  protection,  as  the  au<- 
periorand  the  subordinate  memb^s  are  set  together  in  the- 
same  body.  And  if  God  has  made  all  men  for  one  another, 
as  the  constitution  of  things  plainly  indicates,  liie  world, 
wiclced  as  it  is,  can  present  ns  with  no  vice  mom  omiKbtrai 
and  detestable  than  selfishness.     For  what  xxMild  aajr 
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tDMgBt  US  have  done,  unless  the  Creator  in  his  mercy  had 
rovided  those,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  was  to  support 
I  when  we  had  no  help  in  ourselves  ?  We  bring  into  life 
0  fatuity  but  iktX  of  signifying  our  wants ;  and  the  cries 
f  an  infiaint  find  a  ready  way  to  the  heart  of  a  parent  In 
wArst  yesM,  the  attendance  of  the  mother  is  necessary; 
without  which:  the  lender  plant  must  fade  and  perish :  and 
in  father  is  called  upon  for  support  and  education  till  the 
aaars of  manhoodi  Every  child  comes  forward  in  the  world 
nder  an  obligation  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  upon 
Aer  objects  with  some  of  that  same  kindness,  without  which 
e  himself  must  ha'V^  been  lost :  and  die  sordid  wretch,  who 
an  Ratify  and  indulge  himself  without  any  sense  of  ^is 
btigatkHi)  should  have  been  left  upon  a  common,  there  to 
ly  td  tlie  winds  and  the  elements,  which  have  no  sense  of 
ittmnn  weakness.  *'  Be  kind  to  strangers,"  said  the  Law, 
^  for  ye  were  once  strangers  in  Egypt;''*  so  may  the  mo- 
aliflttnty,  withparity  of  reason,  support  the  tDeakyforyeyfrer^ 
i&oe  weak  as  they  are. 

in^ittne  of  this  ailment,  the  firsftdebt  is  due  to  parents 
iid  all  relations ;  but  it  extends  to  all  mankind.  Want  and 
reakliess,  w^rever  they  are  found,  carry  their  own  recom- 
(ieiiadati0ntO4Bi  benevolent  mind.  And  we  must  not  be  too 
Vntl  iu  inquiring  after  the  causes  of  them.  They  may  be 
he  effects  of  vice  and  folly ;  yet  sinners  have  tt  claim  upon 
intiers;  lend  iflhey  stand  in  need  of  admonition,  no  man  has 
^  just  ktiUe  to  reprove  and  amend  the  follies  of  another,  as 
le  thai  relieves  his  wants.  If  God  were  extreme  to  examine 
Mo  the  'daims  of  all  those  who  apply  to  his  mercy,  how  few 
muM.  be  fit  to  say  their  prayers !  The  most  proper  objects 
or  the  exercise  of  true  benevolence  are  those  who  have  it 
iM  iti  ^eir  power  to  make  any  return :  perhaps  they  will 
Wver  have  it  in  their  inclination ;  yet  the  Father  of  mercy, 
Irko  96  to  be  our  pattern,  extends  his  goodness  to  the  ^'  un- 
Ihtaikfol  and  to  the  «vil,  and  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just 
ttbd  opon  the  unjust." 

*  f)««t.  s.  19. 
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When  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians,  every  page 
of  the  New  Testament  will  suggest  some  additional  obliga* 
tion  to  the  practice  of  this  duty.  There  we  are  instructed 
that  '^  no  man  liveth  to  himself/'  that  neither  our  effects  nor 
our  persons  are  at  our  own  disposal ;  that  we  have  nothing 
but  what  we  receive ;  that  we  are  all  related  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  animated  by  the 
same!  Spirit,  and  called  to  the  same  faith  and  hope:  that 
we  have' the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  On  which 
considerations,  the  Christian  Society,  in  the  purest  ages  of 
the  Church,  subsisted  as  one  family  upon  a  common  stock. 
No  man  said  ^^  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own,  but  they,  who  had  houses  or  lands,  sold  them/' 
and  a  fund  was  raised,  out  of  which  ^^  distribution  was  made 
wnto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need."*  This  cha* 
ritable  mode  of  allotting  to  him  that  lacked  the  superflui- 
ties of  him  that  abounded,  was  suggested  to  the  people  of 
God  by  the  distribution  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness !  of 
which  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
gathered  little  had  no  lack;  every  man  had  a  supply  ac- 
cording to  his  wants.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Chris- 
tians are  to  surrender  their  whole  substance  now  as  at  first : 
our  present  circumstances  seem  to  render  that  impracti- 
cable :  but  this  we  are  never  to  forget,  that  God  permits, 
we  may  say,  ordains,  inequality  of  possession,  that  the  piety 
of  his  servants  may  correct  it  by  an  equality  of  distribution. 
And  the  opportunity  will  never  be  wanting.  Poverty  shall 
never  cease ;  distress  shall  never  have  an  end ;  and  tears 
shall  flow  for  the  merciful  to  wipe  them  away,  till  God  shall 
take  that  ofiice  upon  himself:  and  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin,  there  will  be  no  more  sorrow. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  the  abundance  of  one  man  above 
another  is  no  effect  of  chance,  nor  of  any  partial  intention 
in  Divine  Providence ;  it  must  be  so ;  and  he  who  wishes 
to  see  men  in  a  state  of  equality,  wishes  to  see  them  more 
like  the  beasts,  who  are  incapable  of  considering  eachother*9 

*  Acts  i?.  5f ,  &c. 
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wajits,  and  are  rather  taught  by  their  instinct  to  chase  away 
every  poor  stranger  as  an  intruder :  but  by  man,  superior 
property  is  held  in  trust ;  whence  every  rich  man  will  have 
an  account  to  render  as  an  overseer  of  the  poor  upon  his 
own  stock ;  and  if  any  should  be  found  to  have  perished  for 
want  of  the  relief  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  be* 
stowed,  but  did  not,  justice  will  one  day  have  a  claim  upon 
him,  which  no  money  can  satisfy :  and  many  a  poor  mail 
wiU  have  reason  to  thank  God  he  was  not  that  rich  man. 

If  possession  were  absolute,  it  would  follow  that  God  is 
a  respecter  of  persons :  apd  they  who  think  it  or  wish  it  so, 
are  under  a  very  unhappy  mistake.  Their  idea  of  enjoy* 
ment  is  &lse  and  abject ;  it  is  contradictory  to  the  noblest 
affections  of  the  soul,  and  the  truest  notions  of  greatness,  as 
well  as  to  ihaX  memorable  sentence  of  our  Lord,  '^  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  A  generous  mind  never 
enjoys  its  possessions  so  much  as  when  others  are  made  par- 
takers of  them.  In  this,  man  is  enabled  most  nearly  to 
resemble  God;  who  gives  all  things  to  all,  but  can  receive 
nothing  £rom  any.  Yet  in  one  case,  when  we  give  to  the 
poor  for  his  sake,  he  is  pleased  to  take  it  to  himself:  '^  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  poor  brethren,"' 
saith  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^^  ye  did  it  unto  me."  If  there 
is  a  way  of  "  lending  unto  the  Lord,"  as  the  Scripture  hath 
expressed  it,*  he  above  all  men  must  be  blessed,  to  whom 
tlie  proprietor  of  heavai  and  earth  is  a  debtor.  Hence  it 
appears  that  what  is  given  is  not  lost,  as  an  usurer  would 
reckon;  it  is  more  properly  our  own  than  it  was  before.  It 
is  w  /Ked  sown  upon  the  earth,  which  returns  to  the  sower 
with  «Q  abundant  increase.  What  is  received  is  as  the 
com  we  bestow  upon  ourselves;  it  is  eaten,  and  perishes: 
What  is  given^  is  as  com  cast  into  the  earth,  which  cometh 
to  us  again  jat  the  harvest. 

There  is  no  better  encouragement  to  an  active  and  busy 
life,  than  this  oae  consideration,  that  it  puts  us  into  a  capa* 

•  PfOT.  xix.tT. 
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city  of  having  toore  to  spare  for  the  wants  of  others^  In^ 
dustry  on  this  principle^  is  the  first  social  duty,  because  it 
leads  to  the  greatest,  which  is  charity.  **  Ye  yourselves 
know/'  said  the  great  Apostle,  ^^  that  these  hands  have  minis- 
tered to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  which  were  with  me/' 
Blessed  is  he  whose  labours  have  furnished  him  with  some- 
thing to  give !  But  what  must  he  do  who  is  idle?  Where 
is  his  blessing?  He  can  give  nothing,  for  he  has  nothing: 
he  must  live  upon  other  men's  labours ;  which  is  a  mean 
and  servile  condition.  There  ought  therefore  to  be  a  curse 
upon  idleness  ;  he,  who  does  no  good,  should  receive  none; 
And  if  we  look  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find,  that  the  slothful  are  never  easy  in  any  situation, 
but  always  complaining  and  discontented ;  neglecting  their 
own  affairs,  and  troubling  themselves  to  no  purpose  with 
fretful  remarks  upon  the  concerns  of  other  people;  while 
the  busy  are  vigorous  and  cheerful,  neither  provoked  with 
the  follies  of  private  life,  nor  forboding  visionary  evils  from 
the  administration  of  the  state.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
not  a  more  contemptible  being  in  the  creation  than  an  idle 
man :  which  leads  us  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
honour  of  giving,  and  that  of  receiving.  The  givers  are  the 
rich,  the  honourable,  the  merciful,  the  devout,  and  thein*' 
d  ust rious ;  the  receivers  are  th  e  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  needy ; 
to  whom  we  may  add,  the  covetous,  the  idle,  and  the  use-^ 
less :  Therefore,  if  the  givers  are  better  than  the  receivers; 
it  is  on  this  account  also,  '^more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

Here  we  are  to  lament,  that  the  possession  of  wealth, 
while  it  confers  the  ability  of  doing  good,  too  often  takes 
away  the  inclination.  In  some  it  foments  an  effeminate  prin- 
ciple of  self-indulgence ;  in  others  a  sort  of  churlish  pride, 
which  hardens  the  mind,  and  shuts  up  the  heart  instead  of 
opening  the  hand.  Married  persons,  who  have  no  children, 
and  with  whom  wealth  is  more  easily  accumulated,  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  be  more  attentive  to  their  economy  than 
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hose  who  have  large  families ;  and  ag«  is  more  avaricious 
;ha3i  youth,  because  it  is  generally  richer. 

If  all  men  were  rational,  he  that  becomes  rich  would  coa- 
^tulate  himself  in  some  such  words  as  these:  '^  Now  I  am 
lappy,  in  that  I  have  a  farther  opportunity  of  doing  good 
into  others :  for  this  is  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  man^" 
He  that  becomes  old  as  well  as  rich,  would  be  ready  to  say 
i^ithiti  himself,  '^  Man  wants  but  little,  and  I  shall  want  that 
little  but  for  a  short  time:  while  I  have  the  opportunity 
which  I  am  shortly  to  lose,  let  me  do  good  unto  all  men^  es^ 
oecialfy  unto  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faiths  Thus 
nrould  men  reason  if  they  reasoned  right :  and  thus  they 
irill  reason,  when  true  religion  hath  shewed  them  the  bre- 
irity  and  vanity  of  life,  the  claims  of  their  fellow-creatures 
emd  fellow-Christians,  the  uncertainty  of  possession,  the 
certainty  of  retribution  in  a  better  state,  where  it  shall  at 
last  be  blessed  to  receive.  Nothing  shall  be  given,  nothing 
will  be  wanted :  all  shall  receive  of  the  fulness  of  God :  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  shall  be  reple- 
nished together :  they  who  have  been  able  to  do  good  shall 
be  happy  to  find  that  its  reward  is  eternal ;  and  they  who 
have  suffered  want  and  weakness  shall  triumph  that  the  evil 
days  are  to  return  no  more. 

I  am  now  to  entreat  your  attention,  while  I  apply  some 
of  the  past  doctrine  to  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting, 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
elergymen ;  a  noble  aad  pious  institution,  which  does  ho- 
ftour  to  those  who  promote  it,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity, 
and  wiU,  we  trusty  give  them  a  title  to  the  blessedness  in 
Ike  text 

Some  say  the  clergy  think  of  nothing  but  receiving y  and 
are  more  attentive  to  their  worldly  profits  than  all  other 
men.  But  from  whom  do  such  censures  come  ?  Generally 
either  from  those  who  have  a  sordid  interest  in  defrauding 
them  of  their  dues;  or  from  those  who  wish  there  were  no 
clergy,  because  they  wish  there  were  no  religion.     Uncha- 

1  F 
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ritable  and  ill-disposed  minds  endeavour  to  cover  their  own 
atheistical  disaffection  to  the  service  of  God  with  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  the  clergy,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
But  if  such  an  accusation  is  brought  against  the  clergy  in 
general,  it  is  not  true.     The  institution  and  support  of  cha- 
ritable societies  by  the  clergy  themoselves  in  almost  every 
diocese  of  this  province,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  b» 
thren  and  their  posterity,  is  a  sign  that  they  have  views  be- 
yond their  own  present  advantage.    Consider  them  at  large 
as  an  order  of  men,  or  profession,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  as  little  guilty  of  coveting  other  men's  goods,  and 
making  a  property  of  their  neighbours,  as  any  order  of  mei 
whatsoever.     For  it  may  justly  be  said  of  them,  that  they 
expect  nothing  but  what  is  their  own.     The  tithes  or  tenths 
allotted  for  their  support,  were  freely  granted  on  a  religioiM 
principle  by  the  crown,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  realm,  in  the  Saxon  times,  when  the  king 
was  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom;    and  the 
charter  is  still  extant  in  our  ancient  historians.*  They  were 
not  purchased  by  any  owner,  nor  are  they  paid  for  by  any 
occupier  of  the  land  ;   if  they  were,  the  rents  would  be  at 
least  one  seventh  part  higher  than  they  now  are.     The  te- 
nant only  surrenders  what  the  land  has  been  charged  widi 
for  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years ;  and  so  little  can 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  clergy  for  exacting  it  widi  ri- 
gour, that  I  believe  there  are  few  amongst  tbeim,  who  wd 
not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  terms  made  for  themselTes  kj 
the  neighbouring  lay-impropriators.    It  is  hard  upon  ihem, 
diat  in  some  instances,  where  the  tenths  have  been  iMirrei^ 
dered  peaceably  to  laymen,  confederacies  have  been  formeA 
and  illegal  assemblies  convened,  to  prevent  the  takisg  of  the 
tenths  in  kind  by  clergymen. 

As  this  evil  arises  only  from  the  corruption  of  the  times, 
the  reformation  of  the  times  would  be  the  natural  and  the 
best  remedy.     To  change  the  tenure  of  clergymen's  ]nm>» 

•  See  Monatt.  AngL  Vol.  I.  p.  100,  and  ColUirU  EccU  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  156,  he 
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per^,  may  be  icmtd  the  wont  remedy  of  mil ;  for  (fheir  pre^ 
aent  tetwre  M  owners  <of  titkes  is  wiser  and  saferi  more 
agreeaUe  to  the  laws  of  God,  to  the  practice  of  all  ag^es 
and  all  religions,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Chris* 
tian;  and  consequently  better  with  all  its  inconveniences 
tUnm  it  could  possibly  be  in  any  other  form,  or  on  any  other 
autkai  it ji  than  that  of  their  ancient  charter :  aond  for  those 
iBOonveniences,  time  may  bring  forth  some  remedy  which 
ffe  cannot  now  foresee. 

I  am  wf  Bounble,  the  mode  of  .«ceiving  tenths  w» 

QBce  more  agreeable  than  at  present.     There  was  a  time 
when  die  people  dedicated  their  titkes  with  gladness^*  and 
made  dieir  offerings  on  a  principle  of  devotion;  as  know* 
ing  tlmt  God  is  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  what  passes 
in  his  church ;  that  he  could  either  send  a  blessing  upon 
dwir  fruits,  according  to  his  promi8e,t  or  punish  their  fraud 
«acriiege  wi^  a  temporal  curse  upon  their  afiairs.  This 
once  the  persuasioo  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
then  there  was  «  more  general  good  understanding  and 
aratual  affiBction  between  the  minister  and  his  congrega* 
tion.     N«w  it  is  too  nrach  the  fieishion  to  leave  Providence 
Mt  of  the  question ;  and  to  consider  tithes  and  offerings, 
merdy  us  d«es  settled  by  law,  which  a  man  may  lessen  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  oppress  his  minister  with  as  low  and 
imjvflt  an  agreement  as  possible:  by  the  prevalence  of 
whidh  CKic*  policy,  many  of  the  clerjgy  are  struggling  to 
maintain  ihemselveB  and  their  families  on  less  than  two- 
duvteef  &eir  just  profits :  and  this  under  the  inereastng 
burthen  of  rates  and  taxes-   If  a  clei^yman  thus  oppressed, 
eorfaltvonrs  to  do  hmiself  justice,  a  confederacy  is  formed 
Is  distMss  him :  the  hearts  of  his  people  are  alienated ; 
separate  interests  take  place,  where  there  ought  to  be  but 
ene ;  his  labours  are  no  longer  successful ;  his  time  and 
thoughts,  which  should  be  dedicated  to  the  good  of  his 
lack,  are  nahappily  tdkm  up  in  maintaining  a  dispute 

♦  CeclM.  «ww.  9.  t  See  Mai.  iii.  10. 
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i^inst  them :  his  peace  of  mind  is  destroyed,  and  his  life 
in  some  cases  rendered  so  uncomfortable,  that  many  a  ten- 
der hearted  man  must  have  sunk  under  the  trial  with  yexa- 
tion  and  disappointment. 

The  clergy  may  have  their  faults,  their  errors,  and  their 
corruptions,  like  other  classes  of  men ;  God  grant  we  may 
lament  and  reform  them !  but  here  the  fault  is  not  in  them; 
because  no  clergyman  can  take  more  than  his  right :  the 
fault  is  in  those  who  would  compel  him  to  take  less.  When 
the  law  has  been  applied  to  by  clergymen  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dues,  this  has  rarely  happened  but  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  out 
of  seven  hundred  suits  upon  record,  six  hundred  of  them 
have  been  carried  by  the  clergy :  which  fact  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that,  whatever  may  be  said  against  individuals,  cler- 
gymen in  general  have  been  neither  covetous  nor  litigious 
There  is  a  sort  of  oppression  long  established,  under 
which  the  clergy  have  suffered.     The  Reformaticm,  which 
took  from  Papists  what  the  Pope  had  unjustly  alienated 
from  parochial  rectors,  restored  little  of  it  to  the  reformed 
ministers.     It  was  mostly  granted  out  to  those  of  the  laity 
who  were  early  enough  in  their  applications,  and  they  hold 
it  to  this  day.     Many  clergynaen  have  a  very  scanty  main* 
tenance,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  very  mean 
dependence  upon  lay  patrons,  who  are  rectors  of  parishes^ 
and  receive  the  tithes  once  due  to  the  ministers.     They 
were  taken  from  those  who  were  said  to  do  little ;  but  th^ 
matter  surely  was  not  mended,  when  they  were  giv^  to 
those  who  did  nothing. 

To  this  grand  abuse  many  others  may  be  added,  when 
we  are  recounting  the  hardships  of  the  clergy ;  such  as  the 
establishment  of  inadequate  compensations,  the  payment 
of  antiquated  sums  in  their  nominal  value,  and  such  like. 
In  short,  too  many  advanteiges,  which  times  and  occasions 
would  encourage  the  powerful  and  the  avaricious  to  take 
against  the  clergy,  have  been  taken  against  them ;  and  if 
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not  with  the  malice  of  Julian^  who  plundered  Christians 
that  they  might  pursue  their  road  to  heaven  with  fewer 
incumbrances,  yet  certainly  with  too  great  an  attention  to 
worldly  interest,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  honour  of 
God,  the  success  of  his  gospel,  and  the  just  rights  of  his 
church ;  which  depended  upon  God  before  it  depended 
fipon  men ;  and  cannot  be  rendered  independent  of  him 
by  all  the  power  and  policy  of  the  worlds 

It  is  a  farther  misfortune  upon  the  families  of  clergymen, 
that  the  profits  of  their  office  do  not  bear  a  proportion  like 
those  of  other  men  to  the  labours  of  it.  The  physician 
who  visits  more  patients  raises  a  fortune  sooner  than  he 
who  visits  fewer :  the  pleader  at  the  bar  who  does  most 
business  comes  soonest  to  wealth  and  honour.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  pleads  in  the  pulpit :  his  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  men  s  souls  adds  nothing  to  the  established 
[Nrofits  of  his  ministry:  and  in  many  large  and  populous 
parishes,  where  the  minister  has  most  duty,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  residuary  vicarial  revenue  to  support  it ;  and  that 
perhaps  to  be  collected  by  small  sums,  with  trouble  and 
uncertainty :  so  that  the  advantage  is  least  where  the  labour 
is  greatest.  And  after  the  discouragements  of  his  life,  the 
clergyman  at  his  death  leaves  no  such  profession  as  can  be 
carried  on  by  a  surviving  widow  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hmily;  who  are  left  in  poverty,  with  a  quick  and  afflicting 
lense  of  their  misfortunes,  from  the  advantage  (or  rather  dis- 
idvantage)  of  superior  sentiments  and  a  refined  education. 
All  these  considerations  recommend  to  your  encourage- 
ment the  charity*  of  this  day;  which,  we  trust,  hath  the 

*  To  giTe  Uiis  cbarity  a  better  effect,  it  was  found  expedient,  that  a  particolar  at- 
ntioa  ■iKrald  be  had  to  the  edacatioa  of  the  poor  orphans  of  clergymen,  till  they  are 
f  afe  to  be  placed  out  in  the  world.  A  charitable  society  was  accordingly  formed 
V  this  good  pnrpose  in  the  year  1749,  the  Constitutiont  of  which  (being  annually 
listed  and  distribated)  do  so  folly  explain  the  design,  and  prove  the  advantages,  oif 
da  New  Charity,  that  I  must  beg  leare  to  recommend  the  little  pamphlet  which  coa- 
lintthem  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  charitably  disposed ;  under  a  per  sua- 
\/m,  fSbMt  thia  state  of  the  case  will  speak  for  itself,  and' induce  them  to  encourage  so 
■DrilMii  an  inftitiition. 
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good  wisIieB,  and  wHl  contume  to  receive  the  aasistence  of 
those  wbo  are  here  present 

But  shice  no  human  institution  can  prosper  without  the 
Divine  blessing ;  we  who  are  of  the  clei^  must  secine 
that  bleming,  and  engage  the  protection  of  heaven,  by  ap* 
proving  oureelves  as  faithful  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  through  our  labours,  ooir  families  and  posterity  May 
have  a  claim  of  relationship  and  dependence  Ott  the  Di^hid 
Providence  to  the  end  of  the  worlds 

My  station  in  the  church  gives  me  »o  right  to  use  at  sljidf 
of  authority ;  and  if  it  did,  I  hope  I  should  be  tender  in 
my  reflections,  through  a  consciousness  of  way  own  defecta 
But  I  must  mention  one  great  danger  to  which  even  seriom 
men  are  now  exposed  in  the  dischargis  of  their  ministry. 
It  arises  from  the  scandal  which  has  been  brougkt  apsQ 
our  rel^ion  by  hypocrisy  in  some,  and  enthusiasm  in 
others.     This  makes  us  shy  oi  appearing  active  Ht  our 
duty,  through  a^  childish  feai;,  lest  they  who  never  will  do 
right  should  think  we  are  doing  wrong.     The  people  who 
call  themselves  ihe  world  can  forgive  a  man  any  thing 
sooner  than  the  appearance  of  much  religi0n :  and  in  an 
age  when  counterfeits  are  abroad,  they  censure  widi  a 
show  of  prudence  and  authorirp" :  their  opinion  becomes 
popular;  and  falsehood,  when  popular,  never  foils  to  doaH> 
neer ;  it  produces  insolence  on  one  side,  and  servility  on 
the  other.     In  every  community,  the  vicious  and  the  ioi* 
dolent  will,  if  they  can,  make  themselves  a  role  to  all  the 
rest;  no  coin  must  be  current  without  their  image  and 
superscription.     The  man  who  gives  praise  to  th^it  troth 
or  that  virtue  which  reflects  dishonour  upon  himself,  must 
be  blessed  with  a  degree  of  liberality  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Sobriety  must  therefore  never  expect  the  good  word  of 
drunkenness;  profligacy  will  always  contemn  prudence; 
profaneness  will  mock  at  piety ;  and  they  who  have  much 
religion  must  now  meet  the  danger  of  being  cast  out  as 
counterfeits  by  those  who  have  little.     If  they  are  i»  the 
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climcliy  aod  shew  any  extraordinary  atteiitlon  to  the  work 
of  the  ttiinistiy,  tfa^  vrili  incur  die  suspicion  oi  beings 
nodep  mnye  mifstaice :  some  root  of  error  will  be  supposed 
to  antmafe  them ;  as  if  false  doctrine  alone  could  inspire 
a  leal  fer  the  glory  of  God.  But  has  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion no  value;  has  the  goodness  of  God  no  influence;  has 
the  eloquence  of  Revelation  no  power,  but  with  indiscreet 
minds  and  disordered  imaginations  ?  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  harbour  so  injurious  a  sentiment,  which  reflects 
dishonour  upo»  God  and  man  !  If  hypocritical  sanctity 
in  some,  and  enthusiastic  doctrine  in  others,  have  brought 
Christian  zeal  into  disrepute,  this  will  indeed  be  a  snare 
to  those  who  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  the  approbation 
of  the  world.  But  we  may  steer  through  all  these  diffi- 
culties, by  attending  to  the  example  of  the  church  here, 
and  committing  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  God  here- 
after. Thus  we  shall  be  secured  from  the  wildness  of  ima- 
gination, and  from  that  dishonourable  fear,  which  would 
binder  us  from  beiag  of  any  use  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  clergyman  has  his  way  marked  out  for  him  in 
the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
a  church  which  has  hitherto  been  a  faithful  witness  to  all 
necessary  truth ;  grounding  her  belief  on  the  Scripture 
and  the  practice  of  the  purest  ages.  Her  sober  doctrines 
will  secure  us  from  the  flights  of  fancy,  and  the  vanity  of 
innovation.  Thus,  however  active  and  busy,  we  shall  still 
be  trae  and  orderly  sons  of  the  church ;  and  if  we  do  not 
give  satisfaction  under  that  character,  no  blame  will  Ke 
up<m  our  consciences ;  let  those  look  to  it  who  do  not  ac- 
ceft  of  usw 

To  secure  ourselves  against  the  prevailing  influence  of 
fieisfaioni  so  formidable  to  the  children  of  this  world,  we 
must  consider  ourselves  as  stewards  of  God,  to  whom  alone 
we  shall  be  accountable  at  last.  If  he  shall  approve  of  us, 
it  will  not  be  worth  our  while  to  inquire  who  hath  con- 
demned vm.    The  breath  of  censure,  and  the  blast  of 
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are  temporary  and  transient :  the  distinctions  which  now 
make  so  much  noise,  the  parties  which  disturb  the  world, 
and  divide  the  hearts  of  men,  shall  soon  be  at  an  end.  la- 
fidelity  and  ifldevotioB  shall  meet  the  infamy  they  deserve, 
and  truth  shall  once  more  be  held  in  honour.  Which  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  in  his  good  time,  for  the  meriti 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Hofy 
Ghost,  three  persons  and  one  eternal  God,  be  ascribed,  as  u 
ever  due,  all  honour,  glory,  praise,  might,  majesty  and  d> 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore^    Amen. 


SERMON  VII. 


AND  WHEN  HE   HAD   SPENT  ALL,   HE  BEGAN  Ta 
BE  IN  WANT. Luke  XV.  14. 

THE  virords  describe  the  miserable  situation  of  a  young 
man,  vtrho  might  have  lived  in  his  father's  house, 
where  there  vi^as  plenty  of  all  things  for  those  who  were 
wise  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

But  the  love  of  liberty,  and  novelty,  arose  in  the  mind 
of  this  unfortunate  youth.  A  restless  curiosity  was  in  hift 
temper,  and  pleasure  was  his  object :  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  wise,  but  of  the  foolish  ;  not  that  which  God  alloitf 
for  our  comfort,  but  that  which  the  tempter  throws  in  oui5 
way  to  ruin  us.  So  he  left  his  father's  house,  and  went 
afar  oii^  to  be  his  own  master,  and  take  his  pleasure,,  where 
no  authority  would  reprove  him,  no  counsel  direct  him, 
but  that  of  himself  and  his  wicked  companions. 

For  awhile,  he  went  on  as  he  pleased :  but  at  length,  thd 
evil  consequences  which  he  had  kept  out  of  his  mind,  fell 
upon  his  aflfairs :  "  he  had  spent  all,"  and  "  began  to  be 
in  want."  He,  who  is  without  prudence,  will,  by  degrees^ 
he  without  money :  and  he,  who  hath  spent  all,  must  suflfer 
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mconTeniences ;  of  which  this  is  one ;  that  having 
d  no  useful  employment,  be  will  be  driven  to  mise- 
and  base  expedients  to  keep  himself  from  starving : 
spoor  young  man,  in  his  distress,  submitted  to  be 
nto  the  field  to  feed  swine,  without  being  allowed  the 
y  of  partaking  with  tbem. 

«  parable  supposes  this  poor  sinner  to  have  recovered' 
uses,  and  to  have  returned :  but,  alas !  how  many  are 
,  who  go  off  and  never  return !  whose  ruined  aSairs 
ever  be  repaired  !  who  have  no  father  to  receive  and 
■e  them ;  but  are  left  to  do  as  they  can,  and  be  lost 
;  misery  they  have  brought  upon  themselves, 
lean  to  use  this  example  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  pur- 
>f  warning  my  hearers,  especially  some  of  the  younger 
>f  them,  of  the  causes  and  miseries  of  extravagance, 
if  recommending  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  economy, 
lolutety  necessary  to  make  them  hap^. 
ben  you  inquire  into  the  sources  of  extravagance,  you 
jDQgiDe  that  extravagance  is  owing  to  an  extravagant 
£r.  But  extravagance  is  not  the  cause  of  itself:  a 
will  no  more  throw  away  his  fortune,  than  he  will 
'  away  his  victuals,  till  some  infirmity  or  folly  has  got 
flsion  of  his  mind.  Every  act,  good  or  bad,  is  the  re- 
•f  some  counsel,  either  from  a  man's  judgment,  or  his 
inatioD,  leading  his  judgment  astray.  If  his  idea  of 
8  is  &lse  or  partial,  his  actions  will  accord  with  it : 
lountable,  perhaps,  to  reason  and  wisdom,  but  suit- 
■j)  his  conceptions.  Allow  a  madman  his  principles, 
hen  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at  his  actions.  Thus 
n  the  case  of  an  extravagant  person.  He  has  con- 
d  a  false  idea  of  things,  and  persuaded  himself,  either 
ve  are  sent  into  the  world  for  nothing  but  to  seize  the 
nt  moment,  and  take  our  pleasure,  or  that  his  actions 
vA.  be  attended  with  such  consequences  as  other  men's 
or  that  consequences,  which  are  distant,  are  not  to 
aighed  against  gratification  which  is  present.   Extra-^ 
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▼agasoe,  therefote,  in  all  cases,  is  to  be  comnAtni  as  as 
effect  which  hath  its  causes :  and  these  I  find  to  be, 

1.  Intemperance.  If  a  man  is  hungry,  he  may  find 
cheaply ;  but  if  he  is  nice,  he  cannot  live  but  at  a  gieal 
empense.  And  here  we  are  also  to  consider,  that  besidei 
the  extravagant  charge  of  high  eating  and  drinking,  exoen 
of  every  kind  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  un^rstandii^,  and 
brings  upon  the  mind  a  sottishness,  which  is  always  impro* 
vident  As  the  drunkard  loses  the  direction  of  his  feet,  as 
intemperate  man  is  very  apt  to  lose  the  directicMkof  his  fiv* 
tane,  and  run  headlong  into  many  other  fooUsb  and  hnrt^ 
ful  expenses.  Fuhiess  breeds  sleepiness  and  indolence; 
and  while  extravagance  is  carrying  every  thing  out,  idle- 
ness brings  nothing  in ;  so  that  an  intemperate  man  is  be* 
tween  two  fires ;  he  has  ruin  before  him  and  behind  hin ; 
and  if  his  livelihood  depends  on  his  attention  to  buMoese^ 
he  very  soon  falls  into  distress.  And  the  case  is  not  mudi 
better  with  the  man  of  fortune ;  whose  inattention  and  in- 
dolence will  have  the  same  baneful  effect  upon  hi&afiSurs, 
tiiough  his  ruin  may  not  come  on  so  rapidly.  TwO'  evil 
principles  are  working  upon  him  at  <mce :  the  same  pas- 
sions, which  make  him  wanton  and  expensive,  render  him 
also  inattentive  and  careless ;  and  so  his  affieiirs,  instead 
of  being  inspected  by  himself,  are  left  to  others,  who  arc 
secretly  making  a  property  of  him ;  feeding  and  enriching 
themselves^  and  their  friends,  without  his  knowledge. 
While  his  visible  expenses  are  great,  and  he  gathers  his 
fruits  too  fast  with  his  own  hand  before  they  are  ripe;  there 
is  an  invisible  worm  working  at  the  root,  which  brii^ 
on  unexpected,  and  seemingly  unaccountable  but  certain 
decay.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance, 
when  any  gentleman,  or  lady,  through  a  fault  in  their  teat- 
per,  or  a  defect  in  their  education,  think  themselves  too 
great  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  all  their 
domestic  concerns :  a  privilege  to  which  nobody  is>  bora 
but  the  idiot. 
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2.  A  seecmd  cause  of  extnfagance  is  a  Tain,  desite  of 
how  and  appeaiance*     Pcvscms  who  do  not  seek  true  hap- 
iaesS'  within  themselves^  derive  an  imaginary  happiness 
Rom  thse  opimoiiy  or  whal  they  think  to  be  the  opinionj  of 
ther  people.    They  suppose  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
Nippy,  unless  tiiey  seem  so :  therefore  they  purchase  this 
riflionBiy  Imppmess  at  an  extravagant  rate.    No  mam  or 
proman  can  say  how  h^  this  fancy  will  carry  titem,  or  where 
t  will  ead :  for  perhaps  it  will  never  be  satisfied  so  long 
tB  a  smgle-  competitor  is  left.     It  is  too  common  in  this 
ftgev*  fov  those  who^  are  less,  to  take  their  pattern  from  those 
who  are  greater.     God  made  them  to  be  rich :  biit  they 
find  a  way  of  making  themselves  poor,  by  living  after  a 
fcahion  whidk  »  above  their  condition.     Hence  it  is  a  just 
obacrrationy  and  has  been  frequently  made  by  those  who 
loKiw  tie  world,,  that  some  of  the  poorest  families  in  this 
kingdom,  are  those  of  middle  fortunes  who  afiect  the  style 
of  the  Dobittty.     For,  what  is  poverty?  It  is  want:  and  he^ 
wbo  is  in  want,  is  poor,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 
otate.    He  suffers  the  distress  of  poverty,  with  those  ad- 
ditional evils  of  vexation  and  mortification,  unknown  to 
persons  of  fapomble  life.     Artificial  appetites  are  observed 
to  domineer  more  than  the  natural ;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
thai  artificial  po^verty  is  mor&  pressing  and  more  distressing 
than  that  poverty  to  which  we  are  bom.     It  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  be  so ;  because  the  one  is  innocent  and  the  other 
sinfiiL     Therefove,  let  not  the  poor  repine,  as  if  they  were 
die  only  poor ;  many  of  their  betters,  who  make  a  great 
show  in  the  world,  are  in  the  same  condition  with  them- 
iriive%  or  a  worse*  Suppose  a  man  of  reasonable  size  should 
rewlve  te  add  even  one  inch  more  to  his  stature.     This 
mall  addition  he  cannot  preserve  but  by  being  constantly 
ipoft.  iixe  rack»  and  submitting  to  be  in  an  agony,  that  he 
■ay  iippear  greater  than  he  is.     What  is  worst  of  all  to 
thtinipelves^  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  such 
people,  fiad  they  have  made  themselves  contemptible  to 
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their  superiors,  and  ridiculous  to  their  equals.  In  lis 
sphere,  every  man  may  be  respectable ;  but  no  man  can  be 
so  out  of  it ;  because  he  cannot  get  thither  without  having 
first  made  himself  a  fool.  So  great  is  this  species  of  foily^ 
that  in  many  instances  it  approaches  near  to  madness.  I 
remember  an  example  of  a  gentleman,  vfho  was  a  wit  ia 
other  respects,  but  so  desirous  of  appearing  great  and  splen* 
did  above  himself,  that  he  had  laid  out  large  sums  in  bean* 
tifying  a  seat  which  did  not  belong  to  him;  and  he.wat 
shewing  a  friend  what  waters  and  plantations  be  had  addedi 
and  how  much  farther  he  intended  to  carry  his  improve- 
ments ;  while  the  officers  of  justice  were  then  actually  ia 
the  house,  to  apprehend  him  as  a  debtor. 

Admirable  is  the  sentence  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  on  the 
abortive  plans  of  extravagant  people :  ^'  He  that  buildetk 
an  house  with  other  men's  money,"  that  is,  by  running  into 
debt,  ^^  is  like  one  who  gathereth  stones  for  the  tomb  of 
his  burial."  Ecclus.  xxi.  8.  The  edifice  raised  on  suck 
terms,  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  builder's  economical 
death.  Thus  did  the  vanity  of  Absalom  raise  a  pillar,  to 
be  a  grand  memorial  of  himself:  not  thinking  that  an  igno* 
minious  death  should  lay  him  under  a  rude  heap  of  stones, 
a  monument  more  suitable  to  his  character  and  actions. 

3.  A  third  cause,  by  which  many  fortunes  are  dissipated, 
and  the  owners  brought  to  beggary,  is  a  passion  for  gam- 
ing. The  employment,  as  an  employment,  is  below  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  not  well  consistent  with  honesty,  under 
the  best  acceptation  of  it.  For,  whence  doth  the  gamester 
seek  his  happiness  ?  From  the  hope  of  depriving  others  of 
their  property,  without  giving  them  any  thing  in  lieu,  but 
chance ;  which  is  but  a  shadow,  and  to  the  loser  is  de* 
parted  as  such.  Unless  gaming  is  for  a  large  stake,  the 
passions  of  the  avaricious  are  not  sufficiently  interested  ta 
make  it  an  entertainment :  and  if  it  is,  then  gaming  is 
equivalent  to  duelling,  and  is  to  be  condemned  on  the 
fiiame  principle.     The  gamester  does  that  for  covetousness, 
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the  duellist  doth  for  revenge.  The  one  stakes  that 
Te  wantonly,  which  is  the  property  of  God,  and  due  to 
is  country :  the  other  stakes  that  property  which  should 
laintain  his  family  and  pay  his  debts ;  and  this,  being 
.  wicked  act,  is  generally  attended  with  ruinous  conse-^ 
[uences.  Who  are  the  persons  that  profess  gaming  ?  the 
irofligate,  who  are  either  too  proud  or  too  idle  to  work. 
ji  low  life,  they  are  sharpers  and  cheats ;  the  hawks  and 
rultures  of  civil  society,  who  are  upon  the  watch  to  tear 
ind  scatter  the  plumage  of  the  simple.  And^  it  is  to  be 
Scared,  they  are  often  not  much  better  in  higher  life.  Woe 
je  to  those  who  love  their  company,  and  fall  under  their 
rapacity ;  for  this  vice  is  not  like  some  others  which  con-^ 
nime  by  slow  degrees :  it  is  not  like  blighting  winds,  over- 
Sowing  rains,  or  burning  droughts,  bringing  scarcity  in 
their  rear:  but  like  an  earthquake,  which  swallows  up 
houses  and  lands  with  instantaneous  ruin.  The  love  of 
play  generally  takes  place,  where  bodily  labour,  or  thought* 
fulness  of  nund,  is  wanting :  it  is  the  business  of  those  who 
have  no  business ;  it  is  a  spirit  which  rushes  like  wind  into 
a  vacuum. 

4.  A  fourth  cause,  which  drains  many  of  their  wealth,  i» 
that  vain  curiosity  which  is  always  wcmting  something, 
always  seeking  after  novelty  or  rarity.    It  is  weary  of  the 
last  toy,  and  must  buy  a  new  one ;  not  considering  that  this 
must  soon  be  succeeded  by  another,  and  that  by  another  ; 
because  none  of  them  are  sought  for  their  real,  but  for  their 
fancied^  worth :  and  when  fancy  tires  (which,  being  weak^ 
it  18  very  apt  to  do)  they  lose  their  value.     Vain  curiosity 
is  an  insatiable  principle,  because  its  objects  are  such  as 
give  no  real  satisfaction.     It  is  analogous  to  that  infirmity 
of  the  stomach,  which  covets  and  swallows  every  thing  and 
digests  nothing  (revomuntur  cibi)^  but  is  still  empty,  with 
all  its  feeding.  It  is  the  curse  of  some  people  that  they  are 
tormented  with  imaginary  wants,  till  there  is  no  supply  left 
for  such  as  are  natural :  the  lean  and  hungry  kine,  never 
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to  be  Cattened  or  satisfied,  eat  up  all  those  of  better  coadh 
tioQ.  This  huinour  of  waDting  every  thing  for  its  noiiebjr, 
and  the  ruin  it  brings  with  it,  was  oensured  by  one  of  tbe 
Latins,  with  an  equivocation,  in  which  the  wit  is  very  jolt 
and  severe — Yon  buy  every  things  says  he,  therefore  ytm 
will  sell  every  thing :  and  the  world  has  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  how  often,  and  how  soon,  this  taste  ftr 
buying  is  followed  by  the  necessity  of  selling.  Sales  an 
daily  published,  in  which  the  superfluous  articles,  heaped 
together  by  ruined  people,  are  dispersed  abroad,  «mI  pms 
into  the  hands  of  odiers,  who  attend  with  a  cariosity,  wMd 
eiljier  knows  nothing,  or  feels  nothing,  of  the  unhappy  state 
of  those  who  are  thus  stripped  of  their  effects. 

The  case  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad,  if  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fuseness  preyed  only  upon  itself :  but  so  many  lAdustrioin 
families  are  hurt,  many  relations  and  dependants  injured  in 
their  just  expectations,  who  happen  to  lie  within  the  t<h^ 
tex  of  an  extravagant  man,  that  there  ought  surely  to  be 
some  legal  restraint  on  those  who  are  apparently  (as  privi- 
leged swindlers)  undermining  and  plundering  otiiers,  whde 
they  are  ruining  themselves.     There  is  a  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope, where^  if  it  can  be  shewn  by  the  relations  or  parties 
concerned,  that  a  man  has  sunk  one-third  of  his  capital  or 
his  estate,  complaint  maybe  made,  and  the  attomey-generd, 
aflerdue  inquest,  appoints  guardians,  as  if  he  were  a  minor, 
for  the  management  of  what  remains :  and  thus  his  ruin, 
with  the  oonsequenoes  of  it  to  others,  is  prevented  by  fte 
timely  interposition  of  authority.  Under  such  an  estaUiA- 
ment,  I  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  gaming. 
5.  The  two  remaining  causes  of  extravagance  are,  the 
love  of  fame,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.     Pride  works  more 
or  less  in  all  mankind  :  but  as  it  shews  itself  in  a  desire  of 
popularity,  it  was  very  prevalent  among  the  heathens  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  who  were  lavish  of  their  gifts  to  the 
populace,  to  obtain  their  interest  or  their  applause.    Pride 
ia  never  so  mean,  as  when  it  looks  beneath  itself,  and  pays 
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mrt  to  those  over  whom  it  wants  to  rule*  It  appeals, 
ts  own  merk,  to  those  who  have  no  judgmeat^  and  yet 
Is  their  eyes  with  a  gift,  before  it  ventures  to  take  their 
ion.  Popular  interest  is  become  a  public  commodity, 
f hitch  there  are  so  many  candidates  and  competitors, 
it  is  frequently  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and 
p  the  possessor  to  poverty,  i  do  not  mean  to  extend 
(bservationsio  particulars ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that 
41  ^ign  the  times  are  degen^ate,  and  that  OtiristiaRS 
become  too  much  like  heathens,  when  opinions  are 
j^t  axid  sold  like  provisions  in  a  market,  and  tbe  minds 
he  people,  which  should  be  pure  and  unconrupt,  are 
Q  up  to  prostitution. 

S  to  pleasure,  little  need  be  said  to  ppovethe  ill  effects 
th  upoA  a  man's  circumstances.  Wit^  wise  men,  it  hath 
lys  had  the  diaracter  of  an  harlot,  as  well  for  its  extra- 
mce  and  expensiveness,  as  lor  its  deceit  and  widced-* 
.  When  pleasune  is  become  the  grand  object,  the  mind 
m  eo  weak  and  effeminate,  that  all  resolution  is  lost,  and 
ilfit  have  what  it  demands.  If,  in  its  pride  and  wanton- 
,  it  nequines  pearls  of  inestimable  value,  to  dissolve  and 
ilpv  them  at  a  draught,  as  Cleopatra  did,  they  must  not 
efused.  Here  the  prodigal  of  the  text  returns  upon  us, 
«e  Aibatanee  was  ^^  wasted  with  riotous  living ;"  that  is, 
le  iCttfoyment  of  expensive  and  riotous  reveliings  in  {he 
st  <of  ooflipaBy ;  and  there  is  none  worse  ihan  harlots, 
ajse  next  in  order  to  the  gaming-table,  for  bringing  th^ 
juy  into  speedy  ruin.  They  are  therefore  stigmatized 
he  panable  as  devouricrs :  ^^  ^is  tiiy  son,"  said  the 
r  bnrther,  "  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  hariots." 
Aving  thus  far  inquired  into  die  causes  of  prodigality, 
rfa  I  believe  are  in  general  such  as  have  been  here  de- 
led ;  we  are  now  to  consider  its  efiects.  These  are,  loss 
Moibrt,  loss  of  honour,  of  liberty,  of  honesty,  perhaps  of 
iftielf^  and  (which  is  worst  of  all)  of  the  graoeoC 
nd  first,  the  extravagant  man  forfeits  the  conaiMt 
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life ;  while  his  substance  is  wasting,  he  may  for  a  time  be 
insensible  of  his  danger ;  like  a  patient  in  a  consumption, 
who  flatters  himself  he  may  do  well,  though  others  see  and 
lament  that  he  is  daily  dropping  into  his  grave :  but  when 
he  has  spent  all^  which  he  who  spends  without  considera- 
tion will  soon  do,  then  poverty,  which  had  concealed  itself 
under  his  table,  rises  up  as  an  armed  man,  to  assault  and 
terrify  him :  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  any  com- 
fort with  such  a  companion  at  his  side.  The  burthen  of 
debt,  is  so  much  like  the  burthen  of  sin,  that  the  one  is  oftei 
put  for  the  other*  It  is  as  unpleasant  to  a  man  of  sensibi- 
lity to  walk  with  this  load  upon  his  mind,  as  to  travel  bare^ 
footed  through  bad  ways  with  a  load  upon  his  shoulders, 
which  he  cannot  shake  off :  and  remorse  gnawedi  upon 
him,  .when  he  reflects  that  he  hath  made  it  for  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  he  loses  the  repute  and  honour  of  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  for  what  can  be  mofe 
contemptible  than  a  man  who  was  great,  but  has  made  him- 
self little ;  who  was  rich,  but  has  made  himself  poor ;  not 
in  assisting  others,  but  in  abusing  and  undermining  himself! 

The  loss  of  liberty  is  another  unhappy  effect  of  extrava- 
gance*  It  brings  on  debt :  and  hopeless  debt  leads  to 
hopeless  confinement.  Misfortunes  imputable  to  the  secret 
influence  of  Providence,  or  which  arise  from  want  of  judg- 
ment, in  respect  of  which  some  men  differ  much  from  others, 
have  a  claim  upon  the  benevolent  for  their  favour,  and  will 
always  find  it :  but  if  we  were  to  review  the  company  in 
Some  prisons,  and  inquire  into  their  past  conduct,  we 
should  find  amongst  them  the  vain  and  inconsiderate,  who 
flourished  away  in  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and,  like  the  flies  of  a  day,  which  dance  about  in  the 
air,  took  their  pleaisure  in  a  little  false  sunshine  of  their  own 
making,  to  bring  a  cloud  of  misery  and  infamy  upon  the 
rest  of  their  lives;  and  whose  pride  and  indiscretioDf 
though  they  were  extricated,  would  soon  involve  thein  in 
their  former  difficulties. 
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Extravagance  hath  in  many  cases  a  worse  effect  than  I 
have  yet  mentioned  :  it  tempts  men  of  good  hearts  to  ac- 
tions which  cannot  be  justified.  The  best  of  prodigals  are 
in  a  dangerous  situation;  necessity  drives  them  upon  mean 
and  base  expedients,  for  the  satisfying  of  present  wants : 
such  as  they  would  never  have  thought  of,  if  their  circum- 
stances had  been  unembarrassed,  and  their  judgment  free. 
This  is  reported  to  have  been  the  case  with  that  renowned 
and  otherwise  great  and  good  man,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon.  In  such  a  situation,  men  who  are  no  profligates 
are  tempted  to  make  encroachments  upon  their  conscience  ^ 
which,  having  yielded  to  one  dishonourable  action,  grows 
more  insensible  to  those  that  follow ;  and  when  the  case 
becomes  desperate,  their  actions  are  desperate.  When  a 
man  is  sinking  he  catches  at  a  twig ;  and  if  it  has  thorns 
upon  it,  he  must  lay  hold  of  it  in  the  moment  of  distress ; 
though  his  hand  is  pierced  through  by  the  shift  he  is 
making  to  uphold  himself  and  save  his  life. 

As  for  the  worst  of  prodigals,  who  die  by  the  hand  of 
justice,  they  are  not  properly  holden  within  our  considera- 
tion. Many  of  them  can  waste  nothing  of  their  own,  for 
they  have  nothing ;  and  the  profusion,  of  which  thieves 
are  so  universally  guilty,  arises,  as  their  theft  doth,  from 
the  prevailing  of  ruinous  vices  ;  such  as  idleness,  intem- 
perance, the  love  of  ill  company ;  all  under  the  influence 
of  ignorance  and  ill  principle.  And  it  is  incredible,  how 
much  persons  of  this  character  will  run  through  in  a  short 
time.  One  of  them,  who  was  executed  of  late,  declared, 
that  between  the  months  of  October  and  April,  he  had 
Seen  the  end  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  But  there  are  pro«» 
digals  of  a  higher  class,  who  do  not  lose  their  lives  by  the 
hand  of  justice^  but,  what  is  worse,  by  the  hand  of  despair. 
The  history  of  all  past  times  informs  us^  how  common  it 
hath  been^  and  many  miserable  examples,  of  the  present 
day,  shew  how  common  it  is,  for  a  spendthrift  to  throw 
ftw&y  his  life,  when  he  has  nothing  else  left.     iThe  disap* 
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pointed  avarice  of  the  gamester  rages  with  impatience ;  and 
pride,  brought  to  beggary,  sinks  with  dejection  ;  and  neir 
ther  of  these  having  any  support  from  the  sources  of  re^- 
ligion,  there  is  neither  comfort  in  the  present,  nor  hope  of 
the  future ;  so,  to  their  distracted  imagination  there  seemi 
to  be  no  refuge  for  them,  but  in  that  black  and  dark  gulf, 
to  the  brink  of  which  their  steps  have  been  carrying  them 
through  the  mazes  of  a  mistaken  life. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  farther,  that  prodigality,  while 
it  throws  away  that  property  which  is  temporal,  is  also  for^ 
feiting  the  grace  of  God  and  the  better  riches  of  eternity. 
This,  being  the  worst,  is  the  only  ill  effect  of  wastefulness 
insisted  upon  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  his  parable  of  tlie 
Unjust  Steward :  "  If  ye  have  Xkot  been  faithful  in  the  un^ 
righteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true 
riches  ?"  that  is,  if  ye  have  wasted  the  riches  of  this  world 
which  were  committed  to  you,  how  can  you  expeot  to  b( 
trusted  with  the  gifts  of  faith,  and  the  talents  of  diviiit 
grace  ?  concerning  which,  we  learn  farther,  that  man  has 
no  other  possession  properly  so  called ;  for  our  Lord  batb 
added,  as  equivalent  to  what  he  had  said  before,  but  diffis* 
rently  expressed  for  our  better  instruction,  "  If  ye  have  not 
been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's,  who  shall  give 
you  that  which  is  your  own  ?"     As  the  managers  of  this 
world's  wealth,  we  are  not  proprietors  but  stewards,  hold* 
ing  in  trust  for  the  great  proprietor  of  all,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable :  therefore,  the  unrighteous  mammon  is  not 
our  own  but  another's ;  and  we  must  leave  all  such  pos- 
sessions behind  us  at  our  death :  but  the  grace  of  God,  tht 
true  richesy  when  given,  will  abide  with  us  in  life,  and 
pass  with  us  through  death  into  the  land  of  righteoumeu^ 
from  whence  they  came.     These,  therefore,  when  we  have 
them,  may  be  called  our  own;  for  they  never  leave  us,  and 
no  man  can  take  them  away :  but  he  who  is  found  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  what  is  of  Jess  value,  shall  not  have  these 
committed  to  him,  to  be  abused  and  wasted.     And  it  ii 
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surely  to  he  apprehended;  that  much  of  the  gracie  of  God 
is  seldom  committed  to  a  man  who  is  loose  and  wasteful  in 
the  conduct  pf  his  life.  He  is  without  that  consideration, 
that  seriousness,  that  purity,  that  justice,  which  are  neces-^ 
sary  to  the  character  of  a  religious  man  who  is  a  candidate 
for  heaven,  and  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with  God. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

AND,  WHEN  IJE  HAD  SPENT  ALL,  HE  BEGAN  TO 
BE   IN  WANT. Luke  XV.  14. 

WHEN  the  case  of  the  prodigal  is  considered,  we 
owe  it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  folly  of  mankind,  to 
shew  them  the  sins  and  miseries  of  extravagance :  but  we 
owe  it  also  as  a  debt  to  their  understanding  and  good 
sense,  to  convince  them  of  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  eco-> 
nomy.  Some  may  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  way 
not  to  be  profuse,  is  to  be  saving ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
parsimony  is  the  only  certain  cure  for  the  spirit  of  prodi-» 
gality.  But  this  remedy,  so  as  it  prevails  in  some  consti-* 
tutions,  may  prove  as  bad  as  the  disease.  The  economy 
of  a  wise  man  and  aChristian  doth  not  consist  in  the  saving, 
but  in  the  prudent  and  charitable  disposal  of  his  substance  i  ^ 
not  exclusive  of  a  sparing  principle,  when  that  becomes 
necessary  to  his  affairs. 

The  ingredients  which  properly  constitute  what  we  call 
economy,  are  providence^  prudence,  and  order  or  method. 
He,  who  doth  not  observe  these,  will  always  be  in  danger 
of  that  dissipation  which  leads  to  ruin. 

The  provident  man,  according  to  the  sense  of  his  name, 
looks  forward:  he  lives  to-day y  as  one  who  considers  that 
he  is  to  live  to-morrow;  whereas  the  fool,  looking  to  the 
present  day  only,  saith,  ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tot 
morrow  we  die.''    When  he  undertaketh  any  work,  he  first 
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revolves  in  his  mind,  how  it  is  to  be  conducted,  and  when 
it  will  be  finished.     It  may  be  such,  perhaps,  as  any  body 
can  begin.    Any  man  can  leap  into  the  stream ;  but  he  who 
does  this,  without  considering  how  he  shall  swim  across, 
is  very  much  to  be  blamed ;  especially  if  he  hath  been  first 
admonished  of  the  depth.     A  person,  who  miscarries  for 
want  of  timely  consideration,  makes  himself  the  talk  of  bis 
neighbours.     Want  of  foresight  is  want  of  wisdom;  and 
want  of  wisdom,  when  it  affects  anything  great,  is  always 
in  danger  of  being  ridiculous.     This  case  is  strongly  re- 
presented by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel :  **  Which  of  you,  in- 
tending to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth 
the  cost,  whether  he  hath  suflBcient  to  finish  it?  lest  haply 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish, 
all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him."     No  man  can  be 
allowed  to  have  sense,  wlio  hath  sense  of  the  present,  with 
no  sense  of  the  future.     The  laughter,  which  is  not  re* 
strained  by  thought,  is  mad ;  and  the  mirth,  not  tempered 
by  a  consideration  of  what  is  to  come,  is  frantic.     Iinpro^ 
vidence  is  against  nature ;  at  least,  it  is  against  what  we 
call  nature  in  brutes ;  because  it  is  against  the  principle 
of  self-preservation ;  of  which  principle  he  seems  to  be 
destitute,  who  considereth  not  what  is  to  become  of  him, 
when  the  day  of  present  gratification  is  over.     Therefore 
every  man,  who  would  live  in  the  world,  must  consider 
what  his  station  and  circumstances  will  admit  of;  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  to  probabilities  and  contingencies^ 
which  are  very  apt  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  indolent,  and 
to  produce  many  abortive  expectations. 
.    The  catechism  of  the  church  of  England  teaches  u^ 
while  we  are  children,  that  there  is  a  certain  state  of  life 
to  which  God  by  our  birth  or  education  is  pleased  to  Call 
lis :  we  are  to  lay  down  a  plan  of  living  suitable  to  that 
state,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  support  it  for  the  time 
to  come.     Even  in  our  recreations,  it  is  wise  to  provide  a 
reserve,  and  keep  up  a  future  relish  for  them ;  lest  they 
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become  insipid,  and  consign  us  over  to  remorse  and  melan^^ 
choly.  But,  there  are  young  people,  headstrong  and  in* 
considerate,  with  no  experience  of  human  life,  and  fasci^ 
nated  with  ideas  of  self-indulgence,  who  enter  upon  the 
world,  as  if  they  meant  to  tear  up  pleasure  by  the  roots, 
that  it  may  never  bear  any  fruit  to  them  afterwards :  and 
80  their  pleajsures  either  end  in  untimely  death,  or  leave 
them  nothing  but  bitter  herbs  to  feed  upon  for  the  rest  of 
their  life.  Whereas,  a  little  timely  foresight,  with  regard 
to  common  sense  as  well  as  to  virtue,  would  preserve  to 
them  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  with  wisdom  and  innocence: 
and  nothing  else,  which  this  world  hath  to  give,  will  be 
worth  their  seeking. 

The  second  ingredient,  in  good  economy,  is  prudence. 
The  use  of  this  virtue  is  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  between  causes  and  effects,  between  appearances  and 
realities :  and  in  consequence  of  a  proper  discrimination 
of  things  and  persons,  to  choose  the  good,  and  avoid  the 
evil.  Prudence  examines  all  things,  rather  in  their  conse^- 
quences,  than  in  themselves :  it  judges  of  things,  as  the 
Gospel  teaches  us  to  judge  of  men,  by  their  fruits.  Many 
actions  of  mankind  are  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  partly  good 
and  partly  bad :  good  under  some  circumstances,  and  as 
bad  under  others :  good  in  appearance,  bad  in  effect :  well 
esteemed  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  of  no  account,  or  even 
odious  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  world 
hath  virtues  of  its  own  manufacture,  very  expensive,  and 
highly  praised,  and  yet  good  for  little  at  the  bottom. 
When  Satan  has  the  vending  of  such  equivocal  virtues, 
he  turns  their  white  side  uppermost:  and  men  learn  of  him, 
to  deceive  one  another  by  the  like  artifice.  They  praise 
some  good  thing,  for  the  sake  of  some  evil  thing  which  is 
Attached  to  it ;  or  magnify  one  side  of  a  man's  character, 
which  is  good,  or  at  least  specious,  to  recommend  the  other 
which  is  bad.  How  agreeable  it  is  to  hear,  that:a 
may  be  a  libertine,  and  yet  pass  for  a  man  of  virtue  I 
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deceptions  as  these  may  have  a  very  fatal  effect  upon  oxA 
economy.  We  are  captivated  and  flattered  with  fine  ideas 
of  liberality,  generosity,  hospitality,  benevolence,  and  cha* 
rity ;  which  are  indeed  most  excellent  things,  wheii  ihej 
ai^  found  in  the  wise  and  pnldetit ;  but  wheti  ihey  are  af- 
fected by  the  vfetin  or  the  inconsiderate^  they  change  thei^ 
nature,  and  become  sometimes  ridiculous,  ofken  mischief* 
ous,  always  dangerous.  Real  virtue  will  be  (tore  to  Hdvancie 
tas  sooner  or  later :  spurious  virtue  may  Imiig  us  to  Toib, 
a&  it  hath  already  brought  many,  whose  profuseness,  whil^ 
upon  its  progress,  did  very  little  good  to  theit  heighbouii 
or  their  country. 

Prudence,  therefore,  is  always  to  distinguish.     It  wiH 
teach  us,  that  no  man  can  be  generous  in  his  gifts,  till  he 
is  just  in  his  payments.     It  is  Uo  better  than  a  speciods 
fraud,  to  convert  that  into  a  gift,  which  is  due  elsewhere  as 
a  debt :  to  purchase  the  character  of  benevolence,  by  feed- 
ing one  iilan  with  the  bread  of  another :  olr,  perhapsi  hj 
sending  one  man  to  goal,  for  want  of  that  money  whidi 
buys  another  man  out  of  it.    Sometimes  it  is  a  much  greater 
kindness  to  prevent  evil  by  timely  and  friendly  ad itionitioD, 
than  to  cure  it  afterwards  (perhaps  very  imperfectly)  bj 
giving  money.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  shew  mercy  to  felons 
and  debtors,  in  a  prison  ;  but  it  would  be  a  much  bettair 
thing  to  keep  them  out  of  it,  by  teaching  them  the  hap^i*- 
ness  of  sobriety  and  moderatioti,  or  restraining  their  ensesfees 
by  a  seasonable  execution  of  the  laws.    It  is  good  to  relievfe 
the  poor,  but  the  passion  of  feeding  vteigrants,  encouTligis| 
idlebess,  or  promoting  debauchery,  is  So  weak  and  nnstf- 
viceable,  that  we  may  be  called  to  an  account  for  such  kind- 
ness in  the  day  of  judgment.     And  here  I  must  observe, 
moreover,  that  all  fictitious  virtue,  being  the  child  of  vaai^> 
is  apt  to  raise  ati  enthusiastic  affection ;  and  beibg  chiefly 
resident  in  weak  minds,  who  do  not  make  proper  distitiiC«- 
tions,  it  has  been  found  to  eiat  deeper  into  men's  ft)rtuttM, 
than  the  most  heroic  charity.    Prudence,  therefore,  lAUi^t 
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daTe  nil  from  being  cheated  by  specious  but  false  virtuei^ ; 
to  the  power  of  which  manj  noble  and  unsuspecting  minds 
are  exposed.  Before  we  admit,  we  must  prove  them;  as 
tiie  wary  prove  their  money,  before  they  put  it  into  their 
purse,  by  applying  it  to  some  touchstone :  and  there  is  none 
better  than  this  of  prudence. 

To  providence  and  prudence,  we  must  add,  above  all 
things,  wd&r  and  method^  for  the  regulating  of  our  daily 
affidrs.  Persons  of  high  spirits,  and  volatile  dispositions, 
look  down  upon  order  as  a  low  thing,  fit  only  foir  dull  people. 
But  no  man's  life  can  be  either  useful  or  pleasant,  who  does 
not  live  by  rule  in  the  disposing  of  his  time.  We  all  see 
the  absolute  necessity  of  order,  in  the  marshalling,  leading, 
and  governing  an  army :  in  transacting  the  business  of  a 
kingdom ;  in  regulating  the  company  of  a  ship,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  practice  of  navigation ;  without  order  and  dis- 
cipline, these  things  cannot  be  done :  every  man  must  have 
\m  po^t,  and  his  work,  and  his  time.  And  the  reason  is 
the  same  in  common  life  :  for  every  family  is  a  lesser  king- 
dom ;  life  is  a  voyage,  and  a  warfare ;  in  which  the  undis- 
ci{>lined  must  expect  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  con- 
fusion and  anarchy.  Such  is  the  dignity,  propriety,  benefit, 
and  beauty  of  order,  that  it  is  from  God  himself,  and  shines 
dirOughout  the  whole  world  which  he  hath  made.  The  sun 
rises  ev«y  morning  at  his  time ;  light  and  darkness  succeed 
ir^gularly,  for  labour  and  for  rest ;  the  stars  perform  their 
toofses  with  unerring  certainty ;  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  at 
^ir  hour ;  there  is  a  season  for  every  change,  and  every 
change  iis  in  its  season.  Even  brute  creatures  all  follow 
Aieir  instinct  in  an  orderly  manner.  Those  that  are  made 
for  pasture  spread  themselves  over  the  hills  with  the  rising 
ef  ^a  sun ;  while  those  which  are  made  for  prey  are  then 
retiring  to  their  dens.  The  stork  in  the  firmament  knoweth 
her  appointed  time ;  the  turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow 
observe  their  seasons ;  the  bees,  the  ants,  are  examples  of 
&6  most  exact  order  and  economy.    The  heavens  above, 
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the  earth  below,  the  seasons  and  the  tides,  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects,  all  instruct  us  that  we  are  to  live  by  rule,  and  be 
exact  in  allotting  our  time  to  the  several  works  and  functioD& 
of  life.  And  let  me  tell  all  those  who  have  such  an  opi- 
nion of  the  brightness  of  their  parts,  and  depend  so  upoa 
the  agility  of  their  minds  as  to  think  they  are  above  rules, 
that  they  are  the  persons,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  them; 
to  reduce  their  motions  to  some  meaning,  and  oblige  them 
to  a  certain  time,  in  doing  those  things,  which  otherwise 
their  wandering  heads  would  never  do  at  all.  Fluid  mer- 
cury is  very  bright,  and  wonderfully  active ;  but  we  caa 
make  no  vessel  out  of  it  for  the  service  of  a  family*  For 
all  such  purposes,  the  solid  metal  is  better,  as  well  as  more 
valuable  in  itself.  Yet  good  wits  may  be  regular,  without 
any  impeachment  of  their  sufficiency.  Our  great  Alfred 
was  a  man  of  wit,  learning,  magnanimity,  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  but,  from  his  wisdom  and  piety,  such  was  his  self- 
government,  that  no  man  ever  lived  by  more  exact  rules, 
or  did  more  business  by  the  force  of  them.  We  have  seen 
another  character  of  modem  times ;  not  an  Alfred^  but  very 
great  as  a  man  of  parts,  and  a  prince,  and  a  general ;  who 
made  his  time  of  incredible  value,  and  did  wonderful  things, 
by  the  observation  of  an  exact  method  in  the  economical 
application  of  his  hours.  It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  live 
by  rule :  all  restraint  bears  hard  upon  the  wildness  of  nsir 
ture,  like  a  bit  in  the  mouth ;  but  habit  makes  it  pleasant, 
and  they  who  have  tried  it  find  so  much  use  in  it,  that  they 
can  never  willingly  depart  from  it ;  such  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  enables  us  to  conduct  our  affairs ;  such  the  readi** 
ness  with  which  we  transact  business,  and  pass  through  all 
the  concerns  of  life.  It  renders  our  time  of  much  greater 
effect  and  value :  a  regular  man  will  do  more  business  in 
one  day,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  another  will  in  two. 
Kings  are  not  ashamed  of  regularity :  the  want  of  it  is  thd 
mark  of  a  vulgar  education,  or  a  weak  understanding,  or  an 
irreligious  and  vicious  disposition.  Where  regularity  pre-r 
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uls,  the  cottage  becomes  respectable ;  and  without  it,  the 
ftlace  itself  is  mean,  unpleasant,  and  contemptible.  Solo- 
ion>  who  is  celebrated  as  the  wisest  man  upon  earth,  was 
BO  the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid,  from  the  singular 
rder  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  exact  economy  of  his  house- 
old.  This  produced  such  an  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
appiness,  and  was  judged  to  be  the  result  of  so  much  wls- 
om,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  beyond  measure  asto- 
tshed  at  the  sight — "  Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are  these 
ly  servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  hear 
ly  wisdom."  Where  the  greatest  wisdom  was,  there  was 
>imd  also  the  greatest  order :  and  with  it  the  greatest 
ignity  and  splendour:  Yea,  and  our  blessed  Lord  him- 
df,  a  greater  than  Solomon,  with  the  business  of  heaven 
Iways  before  him,  was  yet  never  regardless  of  order  and 
iwnomy  upon  earth.  He  was  exact  in  observing  days 
ad  hours,  times,  places,  and  persons,  set  apart  for  the 
^rrioes  of  the  church.  When  he  fed  five  thousand  people 
t  once,  there  was  no  tumult,  no  interruption,  in  so  great 
company.  They  were  all  exactly  divided  into  parties  of 
certain  number :  what  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  them, 
'as  given  first  to  the  disciples,  and  from  them  to  the  mul- 
tade:  and  when  they  were  all  fed,  the  fragments  were 
arefully  gathered  up,  that  nothing  might  be  lost  or  wasted, 
his  was  done  by  him,  who  could  so  easily  supply  all 
efects,wh()  could  even  create  and  multiply  with  his  word, 
w  a  pattern  of  etteotion  and  consideration  to  us,  in  the 
sewe  make  of  the  things  of  this  world.  After  the  two 
xamples  of  Solomon  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  I  can  only 
ay,  that  no  man  should  pretend  to  be  wise,  or  great,  or 
ood,  or  happy,  whose  life  is  not  conducted  with  order  and 
agalari^. 
All  the  lessons  of  the  moralist  may  be  reduced  to  this 
hort  one :  '*  Vice  is  evil,  for  it  makes  us  miserable ,'  Ttrtuft 
I  good,  for  it  makes  us  happy."  The  truth  of  tl 
rhere  more  apparent  than  in  our  present  subject ; 
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compare  together  the  man  of  extraYagance>  and  the  man 
of  moderation.  The  Apostle  admonishes  us,  to  ^'  use  this 
world,  as  not  abusing  it*'  The  happiness  of  man  depends 
on  his  attedtion  to  this  distinction;  for  every  creature  of 
God,  all  the  elements  of  the  worlds  all  the  gifts  and  riches 
6f  his  Providence^  all  the  senses  of  the  body  and  the  facttl** 
ties  of  the  mind  i  all  are  good,  as  they  are  used ;  all  dis« 
appoint  and  torment  us  when  they  are  abused.  In  this  re- 
Bpe<^t,  beasts  are  in  a  safer  way  than  men,  being  restrained 
by  that  instinctive  wisdom,  which  hinders  them  from  abus* 
ing  what  God  hath  given.  They  pass  through  life,  with- 
out having  the  command  of  fire,  or  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  So  dangerous  to  man.  They  cannot  bum 
their  own  stalls,  nor  bring  themselves  to  beggary,  by  pu^ 
phasing  articles  of  luxury  or  vanity.  From  these  dangers 
and  temptations  they  are  free :  some  things  they  cannot 
abuse,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  abuse  other  things:  bat 
live  coiitented  within  the  bounds  of  temperance ;  and  their 
instinct  is  an  infallible  direction  for  their  pr^ervation. 
They  rise  when  the  light  appears,  and  lie  down  to  rest 
when  it  is  departing ;  they  eat  what  is  natural,  they  decline 
iVhat  is  hurtful,  and  observesuch  measures  as  secure  to  them 
the  benefit  of  health  and  strength.  But  man  is  committed 
to  his  appetites,  and  is  subject  to  the  delusions  of  an  ima-* 
gination,  in  which  causes  and  effects  are  falsely  represented^ 
He  has  no  rule  within  him  to  direct  him,  no  instinct  to  ro* 
strain  him ;  and,  if  he  is  without  religion  and  the  checks 
of  prudence,  he  lives  in  absurdity  and  uneasiness,  and  con^ 
tradicts  all  the  ends  of  his  being.  He  goes  to  a  fire,  not  to 
warm  himself,  but  to  be  burnt ;  he  eats,  not  to  be  nourished, 
but  to  be  bloated  and  surfeited ;  he  drinks,  not  to  be  re* 
freshed,  but  intoxicated;  he  sleeps^  not  for  rest,  but  for 
sloth  arid  stupidity;  he  spends  his  wealth  on  what  will  de- 
sUroy  him,  and  with  that  unthinking  profusion  which  tunks 
it  into  poverty.  In  short,  he  abuses  all  the  gifts  of  God> 
and  all  his  creatures;  and  in  so  doing  he  turns  the  worM 
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upside  down.  This  world  ought  to  be  a  place  of  prepara'- 
tion  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven;  but  he  converts  it  into 
a  place  of  disappointment  and  torment ;  as  if  it  were  in-* 
tended  oiilj  for  an  introduction  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
where  man  will  associate  with  those  evil  spirits,  who  threw 
away  the  glory  they  possessed,  and  by  reason  of  their  own 
ill  management  found  heaven  itself  insufficient  to  their 
likppiness. 

Physicians  have  a  way  of  curing  distempers,  by  inquir- 
ing into  tiieir  causes,  and  counteracting  them  by  others  of 
a  contrary  effect.  The  method  is  good,  and  often  proves 
^fectaal:  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  it  in  the  present 
case.  We  have  seen  the  causes  of  prodigality;  that  it  arises 
from  intetnperance,  affectation  of  appearance,  gaming,  love 
of  iK)telty,  of  fame,  of  pleasure. 

To  gfoard  against  intemperance,  we  are  to  consider  as 
Christians,  that  we  are  not  sent  hither  for  a  life  of  pleasure, 
but  into  a  world  of  danger,  to  be  surrounded  with  enemies, 
and  wrestle  with  principalities  and  powers,  who  are  snatch- 
ing from  us  the  prizes  of  eternity.  If  tnen  in  contests  of 
little  peril,  and  for  objects  of  litde  value,  are  temperate  in 
all  things ;  how  shall  we  be  intemperate,  who  are  striving 
f<^  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ? 

As  to  the  bve  of  show  and  finery,  how  ridiculous  is  all 
extravagance  of  dress,  when  we  remember  that  clothing  was 
not  known,  till  the  innocence  of  man,  and  with  it  his  hap- 
(liness,  was  lost:  that,  as  sin  hath  brought  death>  all  our 
splendid  equipages  must  terminate  in  the  hearse;  and,  that 
as  we  eame  naked  into  the  world,  we  nkust  go  naked  out  of 
it  This  is  the  real  state  of  man.  The  pride  of  life  throws 
a  disguise  over  it  for  a  time,  which  death  takes  off  and  lays 
aside  for  the  moths  to  devour. 

'  Gaming  ^U  be  no  snare  to  those  who  avoid  the  company 
of  gamesters,  which  hath  very  little  to  recommend  it.  This 
wUl  be  most  easy  to  such  persons  as  have  learned  to  amuse 
tkemselves  more  rationally  than  they  do,  with  reading,  con- 
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versing,  and  following  such  works  and  pursuits  as  are 
worthy  of  a  man.  Gamesters  often  lose  all  by  coveting 
all ;  which  danger  he  will  be  sure  to  escape  who  covets 
nothing,  but  makes  himself  contented  with  what  his  dili* 
gence  earns  or  God  gives. 

Curiosity  is  another  cause  of  ruin.  It  is  always  seeking 
some  new^object:  let  us  choose  that  which  iagood,  and  koU 
it  fast,  and  we  shall  not  want  to  change  it.  Buy  the  truth: 
it  will  not  cost  much ;  and  we  shall  never  wish  to  be  sell- 
ing it  again.  Great  things  may  be  had  for  little  cost.  A 
Bible,  value  five  shillings,  is  of  more  use,  and  will  do  us 
more  good,  and,  if  we  understand  it,  give  us  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  other  books  that  can  be  bought  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  Christian,  from  the  great  objects  he  hath 
before  him,  will  not  want  new  things  like  a  child ;  and,  from 
the  humble  state  of  his  mind,  will  not  be  tempted  by  the 
pride  of  purchasing. 

The  expensive  love  of  fame  and  popularity  will  never  do 
any  hurt,  where  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous, 
and  the  favour  of  God,  is  sought  after.  The  praise  which 
is  paid  for  is  very  uncertain  and  deceitful,  and  may  turn 
against  us  to-morrow.  The  praise  of  God  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  all  we  can  lay  out;  not  even  by  selling  all  we 
have,  and  giving  it  to  the  poor :  but  by  an  affectionate 
mind,  performing  small  and  cheap  things,  according  to  our 
ability,  on  great  motives. 

As  to  pleasure,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  universal 
cause  of  ruin  to  the  bodies,  souls,  and  fortunes  of  men;  the 
surest  method  will  be  to  seek  that  pleasure  which  is  good, 
and  then  we  shall  not  wish  to  destroy  ourselves  by  that 
which  is  evil.  The  body  hath  its  pleasures,  and  the  mind 
hath  its  pleasures :  the  latter  only  are  the  pleasures  of  a  man ; 
and  many  of  them  are  so  cheap,  that  they  may  be  had  for 
nothing.  I  told  you  of  one,  who  ruined  himself  by  beau^ 
tifying  a  seat  which  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and  you  won^ 
dered  at  his  folly :  but  the  moral  is  better  worth  consideri" 
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ng  than  the  fact :  for  this  is  true  of  us  all,  when  we  waste 
>ur  substance  in  forming  scenes  of  grandeur  and  pleasure 
ipon  this  earth ;  we  are  beautifying  what  does  not  belong 
:o  us,  and  must  soon  be  left  behind.  There  is  a  pride  in 
3eing  the  owner  of  fine  places ;  but  the  thoughtful  mind 
nay  have  great  pleasure  in  them,  without  being  the  owner 
>f  them ;  and  so  far  as  God  hath  beautified  the  world,  he 
iiath  done  it  for  the  common  pleasure  of  us  all :  and  the  saint 
3T  the  philosopher,  who  contemplates  it  as  a  scene  which 
Grod  hath  adorned,  partakes  of  a  pleasure  as  sincere,  per- 
baps  as  great,  but  certainly  more  pure  and  lasting,  than  the 
possessor  who  calls  himself  the  owner  of  the  soil.  When 
lie  sees  the  wood  towering  upon  the  hill  or  hanging  over  the 
rale,  his  happiness  does  not  depend  on  his  being  able  to  cut 
lown  the  timber  in  it,  but  in  admiring  its  verdure  and  re- 
joicing in  its  shade.  The  garden  of  pleasure  is  planted  and 
idomed  at  a  great  expense ;  but,  to  the  botanist,  the  world 
is  his  garden,  and  God  is  the  planter  of  it.  I  might  go  on 
to  shew  you,  from  other  like  instances,  how  the  greatest  plea- 
sures are  frequently  enjoyed  by  those  who  spend  least  upon 
them.  Vicious  pleasure  is  a  deceitful  harlot,  who  smiles  at 
lis  and  ruins  us ;  virtuous  pleasure  is  such  as  Eve  was  in 
the  state  of  innocence,  and  there  is  a  paradise  around  her. 
When  we  meditate  on  the  miseries  of  prodigality,  it  is 
natural  to  turn  our  eyes  about  us,  and  examine  how  it  is 
with  us,  as  a  nation,  in  respect  of  our  economy.  And  here 
we  cannot  but  discover,  that  it  is  the  error  of  all  orders  of 
people  amongst  us  to  live  at  a  more  expensive  rate,  than 
can  consist  with  the  prosperity  of  themselves,  or  the  public. 
The  ill  effects  of  this  are  manifest  and  undeniable ;  and  I 
see  more  than  it  may  be  prudent  to  speak  of.  In  the  rich, 
it  produces  distress  within  doors,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  without :  in  the  poor  it  produces  hopeless  debt,  and 
jpromotes  profligacy  of  manners.  If  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  form  what  is  called  the  landed  interest,  live  upon  too 
large  a  scale,  they  must  find  such  resources  as  they  can. 
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Their  rents  must  be  raised  to  an  immoderate  height ;  whicli 
the  farmer  cannot  pay,  unless  corn  is  dear;  and  then,  if  any 
artificial  scarcity  should  take  place  annually,  either  by  con- 
nivance, or  by  trifling  with  the  laws,  and  making  a  breach 
between  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  must  be  a  veiy 
great  evil ;  for  if  there  is  a  just  human  right  upon  earth,  and 
which  ought  to  be  religiously  attended  to,  it  is  a  right  in  the 
poor  to  have  bread  for  their  labour;  and  so  long  as  they 
have  bread  cheap,  we  shall  never  hear  any  complaints  from 
them:  and  this,  I  say,  they  ought  always  to  have,  except 
lyhen  scarcity  is  from  the  visitation  of  God.  Why  is  there 
such  a  demand  for  money,  among  the  rich?  is  it  to  supt 
port  two  families  instead  of  one?  No;  but  that  one  family 
may  live  at  the  expense  of  two:  that  they  may  be  able  to 
lead  a  dissipated, unprofitable,  unhealthy  life;  which,  while 
it  seems  to  benefit  some  individuals  (among  whom  we  shall 
find  the  most  useless  members  of  the  community)  hurts  them-^ 
selves  and  the  public  in  general.  Our  metropolis  is  swollen 
to  a  monstrous  size,  like  a  body  that  is  dropsical :  and  ive 
may  consider  it  as  a  scale,  whereby  our  expensiveness,  as 
a  people,  is  to  be  measured ;  for  its  magnitude  has  been  ren^ 
dered  excessive,  chiefly  by  a  change  of  manners,  in  those 
who  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  economy. 

And  the  poor  follow  the  rich  according  to  their  measure. 
Many  of  them  have  departed  from  a  cheap  and  manly  diet, 
to  admit  articles  of  luxury,  on  which  they  live  worse  for 
more  money.  The  terms  they  are  upon,  under  the  preset 
laws,  and  the  ill  management  of  parish  ofiicers,  tempt  them 
to  idleness  and  profligacy.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  ez«' 
periment  to  render  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  discretion- 
ary, at  a  time  when  all  the  rich  are  outliving  themselves ; 
but  certainly  it  is  of  bad  consequence,  that  the  maintenance 
is  fixed  by  the  laws ;  depending  on  which,  many  people 
make  themselves  poor  by  idleness  and  drunkenness,  an4 
apply  for  relief  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction.     When  the  high  price  of  the  nec68- 
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saries  of  life  brings  a  poor  industrious  family  into  difficul- 
ties, so  that  they  are  obliged,  after  all  their  labour,  to  live 
upon  what  credit  they  can  get;  harassed  with  small  debts, 
and  dejected  at  the  sight  of  their  creditors ;  then  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them :  I  wish  I  was  rich  enough  to  relieve  them 
all.  I  lament  that  there  is  not  more  economy  in  their  bet- 
ters; and  I  pray  that  God  will  some  time  shew  them  a  better 
world  than  this  we  now  live  in.  When  we  compare  the 
wants  of  many  honest  poor  people,  some  under  difficulties 
some  in  distress,  some  in  sorrow  and  lamentatioi^,  with  the 
thousands  which  are  squandered  away  for  no  one  good 
purpose  by  the  rich ;  a  sum,  perhaps,  in  the  adventures  of 
a  single  night,  is  hazarded  and  lost,  sufficient  to  clear  and 
set  up  a  hundred  poor  families  for  life:  when  we  compare 
these  things,  what  shall  we  say,  but  that  wickedness  and 
folly  united,  cannot  shew  us  a  worse  case  ?  If  he  who  gains 
the  world,  and  loses  his  soul,  be  a  fool,  what  is  he  who 
loses  both !  For  here  I  am  to  warn  all  Christian  people, 
that  God  giveth  to  us,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  to  others. 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  his  ways  are  equal ;  his 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works ;  and  all  men  must  account 
strictly  to  his  justice.  Then  the  prodigal,  who  hath  tor** 
ment^  and  mined  himself,  will  discover  that  he  has  also 
robbed  the  poor,  and  that  the  Almighty  is  their  Avenger. 
Therefore,  let  the  poor  be  frugal,  that  they  may  lessen  the 
troubles  of  the  present  life ;  and  let  the  rich  be  prudent, 
that  they  may  be  charitable ;  so  shall  they  find  the  bles- 
sing of  God  upon  themselves  and  their  affairs  in  this 
world,  and  secure  an  interest  in  the  world  to  come. 
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SERMON  IX. 

AND  HE  SAID  UNTO  HIM,  IF  THY  PRESENCE  GO 
NOT    WITH    ME,    CARRY    US    NOT    UP    HENCE. 

— Exod.  xxxiii.  15. 

THUS  did  Moses  signify  his  distress  for  himself,  and 
his  people,  when  God  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
presence  from  them  in  the  wilderness.  The  prophet  knew 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  through  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  their  passage  to  Canaan,  unless  the  Grod  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  should  still  be  with  them 
to  guide  and  protect  them.  No  less  hazardous  is  the  situ* 
ation  of  every  Christian  in  this  world,  than  theirs  was  in 
their  way  to  Canaan.  We  are  all  upon  a  journey,  as  they 
were,  to  the  promised  rest ;  and  we  are  beset  with  such 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  temptations,  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  arriving  at  it  in  safety,  unless  God  shall  conduct 
and  defend  us  in  our  progress.  So  that  we  may  each  of 
us  take  up  the  words  of  Moses,  and  say,  ^^  If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  me  not  up  hence."  Miserable  is  the 
condition  of  those,  who  either  do  not  know  how  necessary 
the  presence  of  God  is  to  every  man,  or  who  have  neither 
assurance  nor  sense  of  its  effects  towards  their  preser* 
vation. 

I  shall  therefore  shew  you,  in  discoursing  on  the  words 
I  have  chosen,  that  his  presence  always  has  been  with  bis 
church,  and  that  it  extends  to  every  individual. 

That  the  presence  of  God  was  with  the  church  of  the 
Hebrews,  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  reads  their  his- 
tory :  and  while  to  us  this  presence  is  an  object  of  faith, 
to  them  it  was  visible,  in  the  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
which  attended  their  camp,  and  the  glory  which  was  seen 
on  Mount  Sinai.  But  the  presence  of  God  was  as  manifest 
by  its  effects.  He  divided  the  sea  for  them ;  he  confounded 
the  host  of  Egypt  which  pursued  them ;  he  furnished  them 
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with  water  from  the  rock,  and  bread  from  heaven;  h§ 
healed  them  when  they  were  bitten  with  serpents ;  their 
clothes  did  not  wear  out,  nor  their  shoes  wax  old  upon  their 
feet ;  their  enemies  were  terrified  and  driven  out  before 
them ;  vengeance  was  executed  upon  those  who  tempted 
and  seduced  them ;  and  when  they  were  about  to  be  settled 
in  the  promised  land,  all  the  wonders  God  had  wrought 
were  set  before  them,  as  inducements  to  gratitude,  and 
obligations  to  obedience. 

If  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  :  that 
also  was  propagated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  power 
of  its  preachers,  and  the  fortitude  of  its  martyrs ;  whom 
God  invested  with  such  wisdom  as  overpowered  the  dis- 
puters  of  this  world,  and  prevailed  against  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth ;  which  were  at  length  converted  "  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God."  The  universal  monarchy  esta- 
blished in  the  Roman  Empire  was  really  aiding  and  as- 
sisting toward  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  while  it  seemed 
to  persecute  and  resist  it ;  and  at  last  the  Christian  religion 
was  received  as  the  religion  of  the  empire. 

We  are  a'pt  to  admire  the  works  of  God  when  he  inter- 
poses for  the  deliverance  and  preservation  of  his  people ; 
but  his  providence  is  equally  to  be  admired,  in  the  correc- 
tions and  punishments  which  he  sends  upon  them  for  their 
disobedience.  For  why  does  God  choose  any  people,  but 
to  make  them  wise  and  holy,  and  lead  them  to  eternal 
happiness  by  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness  ?  If  they 
forget  their  profession,  and  disgrace  it  by  their  manner^, 
they  are  corrected  in  mercy,  for  the  preservation  of  God  s 
truth,  and  the  reformation  of  the  society,  which  he  has 
separated  from  the  world.  In  the  105th  psalm  the  prophet 
celebrates  the  mercies  of  God,  in  redeeming  the  people 
from  Egypt,  and  feeding  them  in  the  wilderness ;  but  in 
the  106th  psalm,  the  same  mercy  is  farther  celebrated  for 
the  mighty  acts  of  his  judgments  in  visiting  them  for  their 
sins :  how  he  sent  leanness  into  their  soul  for  their  lusting 
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after  the  food  of  Egypt ;  how  he  destroyed  Datfasin  and 
Abiram,  and  sent  afire  and  a  pestilence  upon  the  murmuring 
congregation :  how  he  overthrew  them  in  the  wilderness 
for  their  idolatry  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  and  their 
unbelief  in  not  receiving  the  good  report  which  was 
brought  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  how  he  sent  a  plague  upon 
those  who  had  joined  themselves  unto  Baal  Peor;  and  after 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  when  they  defiled  themselves 
with  the  works  of  idolatry,  he  gave  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen,  and  they  that  hated  them  were  lords  over 
them :  then  their  enemies  oppressed  them,  and  they  were 
brought  into  subjection  under  their  hand.  These  are  the 
works  of  Gk)d's  Providence  toward  his  church ;  he  delivers 
it  from  the  power  of  the  world ;  he  punishes  it  for  dis- 
obedience, and  humbles  it  to  effect  its  reformation. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, since  they  were  taken  into  the  church ;  we  should 
find,  that  his  providence  has  acted  by  the  same  rules,  for  die 
preservation  of  his  truth  and  the  reformation  of  his  people. 

But  now  I  mean  to  prove  that  his  providence  extends 
to  particular  persons,-as  well  as  to  nations  and  the  church 
at  large  :  for  every  person  is  a  church  and  nation  to  him- 
self, and  no  concerns  can  be  so  near  to  him  as  his  own ; 
therefore  it  would  be  of  small  profit  to  him  to  hear  Aat 
God's  presence  attends  the  church ;  unless  it  can  also  be 
shewn,  that  it  extends  to  single  persons.  And  this  it  cer- 
tainly does,  and  must  from  the  reason  of  the  thing :  for 
why  doth  God's  presence  attend  the  church,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  consists  ? 

His  care  is  upon  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the  parts ; 
and  the  salvation  of  single  men  is  the  object  of  all  his 
mighty  works  and  of  all  the  means  of  grace :  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  any  one  sinner,  but  is  desirous  that  all 
should  return  and  be  saved  .  therefore  his  attention  is  as 
truly  upon  individuals  as  upon  societies.  And  the  same 
rules  are  observed  in  both  cases.     In  regard  to  churches 
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lations.  Providence  acts  for  deliverance  or  punish- 
as  occasion  requires ;  with  regard  to  single  people, 
easure  of  God's  interposition  is  according  to  the  state 
nan's  soul.  When  a  man  is  mindful  of  him,  and  care- 
his  duty,  he  gives  ablessing  to  his  affairs  and  under-* 
^.  When  success  begets  confidence  and  too  much 
ce  upon  this  world,  some  loss  or  disappointment  is 
ipon  him  to  rectify  his  mistake ;  when  he  falls  into 
I  sin,  some  sorrow  or  sickness  brings  him  to  self-ex- 
ition,  and  he  finds  the  cause  of  his  visitation.  When 
ord  said  to  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
I  ^  Go  and  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
"  all  these  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  that  short 
nition :  first,  that  his  sickness  was  a  visitation  for  his 
it  did  not  happen  by  chance :  secondly,  that  he  knew 
sin  in  particular  was  the  cause  of  his  suffering ;  be- 
!  he  could  not  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  admoni- 
:  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour,  when 
id,  ^*  sin  no  more,"  meant,  that  he  should  be  perfect 
rithout  sin ;  it  being  impossible  for  man  in  this  life  to 
I  to  a  sinless  state :  thirdly,  it  was  implied,  that  he 
A  pray  for  the  grace  of  God ;  without  which,  though 
n  knows^  his  sin,  he  will  not  be  able  to  forsake  it : 
biy,  that  if  the  afflictions  sent  upon  a  sinner  do  not 
tn  him,  something  worse  is  to  be  expected ;  whence 
reasonable  to  think,  no  man  ever  was  consigned  to 
me  punishment  or  total  ruin,  till  he  had  slighted  the 
r  warnings  of  Providence.  In  some  cases,  the  good* 
of  God  operates  in  a  striking  manner,  by  delivering 
nn  some  sudden  and  imminent  danger,  to  remind  us 
ir  continual  dependance  upon  him.  We  look  back 
terror  for  a  while,  and  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for 
escape  with  life  under  such  circumstances;  but  when 
ave  rightly  considered  the  thing,  we  see  the  hand  of 
,  and  feel  the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  dedicating 
B  service  the  life  which  he  has  preserved  to  us. 

H  2 
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All  these  things  worketh  Gofl  oftentimes  with  men  ;  and 
he  is  now  working  the  same  with  many  every  day.     As 
his  presence  was  with  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
his  power  acted  for  their  preservation  and  correction,  so  it 
is  now  with  us.     Not  a  single  circumstance  befel  them, 
which,  at  some  stage  of  our  journey  through  life,  does  not 
happen  to  us.     He  gives  us  meat  and  drink ;  though  not 
from  a  rock,  nor  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  yet  often  in 
some  strange  and  unexpected  way,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  foresee.     As  he  punished  their  faults,  by  bring- 
ing war  upon  them  from  the  wicked  nations  who  hated 
them,  and  took  delight  in  oppressing  them ;  so  he  raises 
up  enemies  for  the  trial  and  exercise  of  good  men,  if  their 
case  require  it.     We  are  told,  that  "when  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  al 
peace  with  him."     Whence  it  follows,  that  if  his  enemies 
disturb  him,  this  may  happen,  because  there  is  something 
in  his  ways  which  displeases  the  Lordy  and  wants  to  be 
corrected.     Perhaps  he  has  too  much  pride,  or  too  little 
patience;  and  enemies  are  of  great  use  to  exercise  our  pa- 
tience, and  mortify  our  pride,  by  informing  us  of  our  fail- 
ings, which  they  are  always  glad  to  discover.     He  who 
knows  there  is  an  enemy  near,  with  a  mouth  open  to  pub- 
lish his  faults,  looks  the  more  sharply  to  his  conduct,  that 
his  enemy  may  be  disappointed. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary,  not  only  that  our  ene- 
mies should  be  at  war  with  us,  but  that  even  our  friends 
should  turn  against  us ;  that  we  may  learn  to  depend  less 
upon  earthly  comforts,  and  draw  nearer  to  that  one  sure 
Friend,  who  hath  said  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee." 

In  so  high  a  subject  as  this  of  God's  special  Providence, 
there  must  of  course  be  some  difficulties,  which  will  try 
those  who  are  strong  in  faith,  and  perplex  those  who  are 
weak  in  knowledge.  These  I  shall  propose  and  explain 
as  briefly  as  I  can.     There  are  two  cases,  which  at  finft 
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sight  seem  to  disagree  with  our  doctrine;  namely ,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  and  the  persecution  of  the  godly :  but 
these,  when  duly  considered,  will  fall  in  with  it. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
:here  are  minds  which  set  no  value  upon  any  thing,  but  the 
Dossession  and  enjoyment  of  this  world,  and  determine  to 
lave  it  at  any  rate.  God  permits  it  to  them :  he  allows 
liem  what  they  desire.  So  Abraham  said  to  the  rich  man 
in  the  parable,  ^'  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time 
neceivedst  thy  good  things :"  hot  such  things  as  were  good 
n  themselves,  but  good  in  thy  estimation :  they  were  thy 
rood  things :  such  as  thou  didst  enjoy  and  set  thy  heart 
ipon,  widiout  seeking  or  desiring  any  better.  This  the 
ich  man  knew,  and  so  had  nothing  to  say.  He  to  whom 
jrod  permits  what  the  receiver  calls  good,  and  prefers  to 
(Very  thing  else,  cannot  accuse  Providence  of  takiiig  part 
tgainst  him.  And  had  it  been  denied  to  him,  it  had  jpro- 
>ably  only  vexed  his  unrighteous  soul  to  no  purpose :  for 
Dortifications  and  corrections,  though  good  in  their  proper 
ilacci  are  distinguishable  as  such  only  to  the  eye  of  faith ; 
ind  we  are  assured  too  truly  that  '^  all  men  have  not  faith.'' 
rhe  prophet  David,  when  he  reasoned  with  himself  upon 
he  dispensations  of  Providence,  was  soon  relievied  under 
his  difficult:  ^'I  have  seen,"  said  he,  ^'the  ungodly  in 
preat  prosperity,  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree." 
3ut  then  it  follows,  ^^  yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was 
lot;  yea  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found."  His 
ife,  though  splendid  and  promising  for  a  time,  was  short 
ind  transient.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  taken  deep 
"oot  in  the  earth,  and  thought  his  fruit  would  endure  ;  but 
i  blast  struck  him  on  a  sudden,  perhaps  when  he  thought 
east  about  it.  He  was  preparing  to  enlarge  his  granaries, 
ind  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  goods,  and  "that  night  his 
oul  was  required  of  him."  Self-indulgence  is  a  burthen, 
ind  Ihey  who  live  without  it  are  frequently  in  better  spirits ; 
dcnty  breeds  fulness^  and  fulness  breeds  diseases ;  and  so 
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the  lives  of  the  rich  are  often  much  shorter  than  they  might 
be ;  or  it  may  please  God  by  some  sudden  stroke  to  cut 
short  the  progress  of  a  worldly  man,  to  teach  others  not  to 
^'  trust  in  uncertain  riches."  Besides,  the  good  things  of 
this  life  are  often  but  a  temptation  and  a  snare  upon  the 
passions :  the  great  and  the  wealthy  are  in  a  slippery  situ- 
ation, more  liable  to  fall  than  other  men ;  and  their  circum- 
stances bring  them  into  so  many  evils,  that  contentment 
with  safety,  is  far  preferable  to  grandeur  and  danger,  even 
when  we  consider  nothing  but  the  present  life.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  objection  against  a  special 
Providence  from  this  consideration. 

Neither  is  there  any  real  objection  from  the  sufiferings 
of  good  men,  if  we  take  their  condition  altogether.  To 
those  who  place  all  their  pride  in  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
all  their  pleasure  in  ease  and  indolence,  they  seem  to  be 
under  great  disadvantage,  as  if  Providence  neglected  them: 
but  this  is  so  far  ft'om  being  the  case,  that  the  greatest 
favourites  of  heaven,  to  whom  Providence  has  been  most 
attentive,  have  been  called  to  troubles  and  sufferings  in  diis 
world,  from  wicked  and  unreasonable  men.  Persons  of 
distinction,  commonly  so  called,  are  they  whom  man  has 
honoured,  and  who  make  a  figure  with  their  titles  and  their 
outward  appearance :  but  persons  of  distinction  in  the  sight 
of  God,  are  they  who  are  of  superior  minds  and  rich  in 
faith  ;  and  of  such  it  is  the  privilege  to  be  scorned  and 
hated  by  an  evil  world.  Read  the  instrument  of  St.  Paul'i 
preferment,  and  you  will  find  it  runs  in  this  style-^He  is  ^ 
chosen  vessel  ^^  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gent 
tiles  and  Kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel :  for  I  will  shew 
him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake*^ 
His  suffering  was  no  sign  that  God  had  forsaken  him ;  it 
was  his  profession  as  a  chosen  vessel,  his  honour  as  an  am^ 
bassador  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  all  Christians  are  called 
to  the  same  condition  of  life ;  honoured  of  God,  and  op 
posed  by  the  world  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  and, 
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^ben  they  suffer  for  the  truth,  his  grace  is  more  abundant; 
so  that  they  can  sing  with  joy  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  provoke  others  to  lamentation,  and  drive  them  to 
despair.     Paul  and  Silas  sar^  praises  to  God  in  a  dungeon 
at  midnight,  when  their  feet  were  fast  in  the  stocks.    But 
their  minds  were  still  free  and  happy ;  for  the  word  of  God 
was  not  bound.     <'  Ye  shall  know  the  truth/'  said  Christ, 
^  and  tibe  truth  shall  make  you  free ;"  with  a  sort  of  free^ 
dom  which  no  sum  can  purchase ;  the  freedom  of  the  mind : 
a  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  error,  and  vice,  and  fashion, 
that  variable  foolish  tyrant ;  a  freedom,  which  gives  us  a 
right  to  converse  with  God ;  to  search  into  the  treasures 
of  his  wisdom ;  to  hope  in  him,  to  trust  in  him,  and  sing 
praises  to  him ;  all  of  which  are  privileges,  such  as  the 
world  cannot  take  away.   The  miser  may  be  robbed  of  his 
wealth,  the  prince  of  his  kingdom ;  but  the  Christian  can<* 
not  lose  the  treasures  of  bis  heart,  and  as  to  the  value  of 
them,  the  psalm  of  a  saint,  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  has 
more  real  comfort  in  it  than  the  triumphs  of  an  emperor, 
if  he  lives  without  God  in  the  world. 

Another  difficulty  yet  remains  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  Providence.  Some  think  it  an  office  un- 
worthy and  troublesome,  beneath  the  Almighty,  to  attend 
to  the  multiplicity  of  small  occurrences  in  human  life.  Yet 
this  arises  only  from  our  imperfect  way  of  considering 
things,  and  measuring  the  powers  of  God  by  the  concep- 
tions of  man.  No  office  can  be  burthensome  to  him  whose 
^^  eyes  are  in  every  place,"  and  whose  word  can  speak  a 
world  into  being.  Our  Saviour  hath  extended  the  atten- 
tion of  Providence  to  the  lowest  particulars  in  the  creation ; 
to  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  to  the  life  of  a  sparrow.  How 
can  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  be  brought  to  pass, 
unless  he  whose  e^es  did  see  our  substance,  before  it  was 
perfect  shall  have  it  still  under  his  view  after  its  dissolution? 
His  attention  therefore  does  not  only  extend  to  single  per- 
sons, but  to  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  to  single  atoms. 
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How  often  do  we  see  the  most  trifling  occurrences  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  events  ?  All  are  therefore  equally  under 
the  direction  of  God  ;  the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  for 
they  depend  upon  one  another.  If  it  were  possible  to  sup- 
pose any  thing  independent  of  Providence,  it  would  be  the 
casting  of  a  lot :  but  the  wise  man  affirms,  "  the  lot  is  cast 
into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposal  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
Prov.  xvi.  33.  And  accordingly,  in  the  choosing  of  an 
Apostle  to  succeed  Judas,  they  referred  the  matter  to  the 
divine  direction  by  the  casting  of  a  lot,  and  supposed  that 
the  Lord,  according  to  their  prayer,  had  therel)y  shewed 
which  of  the  two  He  had  chosen. 

Having  thus  considered  and  stated  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
vidence, with  the  certainty  of  God  s  presence  and  attention 
to  the  ways  of  men  ;  let  me  tell  you,  the  belief  of  this  is  so 
essential  to  the  profession  of  a  Christian,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  life,  that  I  know  of  no  better  test  of  the 
state  of  a  man's  soul,  than  a  daily  sense  of  God's  presence 
with  him,  for  the  direction  of  his  life,  either  by  his  own 
immediate  act,  or  the  subordinate  ministration  of  his  holy 
angels,  who  have  received  a  charge  for  the  preservation  of 
the  servants  of  God.     Wicked  men  have  no  liking  to  this 
subject ;  as  if  they  expected  no  good  to  themselves  from 
the  attention  of  Heaven.     Good  men  have  no  greater  sup- 
port in  this  world :  they  love  to  think  and  discourse  upon 
it;  and  they  celebrate  the  mercies  they  have  received. 
Jacob,  in  his  blessing,  addresses  himself  '^  to  the  God  which 
had  fed  him  all  his  life  long  unto  that  day,  and  to  the  angel 
which  had  redeemed  him  from  all  evil.**  ^t.Paul,  looking 
back  upon  the  persecutions  and  afflictions  of  his  life,  had 
a  certain  knowledge,  that  '^  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  had 
delivered  him."     And  the  same  knowledge  will  be  more 
or  less  in  every  Christian,  who  reflects  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  his  life  past.     He  may  not  be  able  to  say,  as  the 
Apostle  did,  ^'  Once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  sufiered  ship-* 
wreck ;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep  :"  but, 
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if  his  eyes  are  open,  and  he  speaks  the  truth,  he  may  say 
in  other  words,  "  At  such  a  place,  and  at  such  a  time,  was 
I  preserved,  when  my  fortune,  my  comfort,  my  health,  my 
life,  my  soul  were  in  danger:  many  perils  have  I  seen,  from 
which  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God  could  save  me ;  many 
more  there  must  have  been,  perhaps  worse  and  greater, 
which  I  could  not  see :  but  out  of  them  all,  the  Lord  de- 
livered me,  and  I  am  alive  at  this  day  to  praise  him." 

Without  a  firm  beliefof  God's  preventing  and  directing 
power^  good  men  would  not  know  how  to  live ;  and  they 
see  that  for  want  of  it,  many  are  lost.  He  that  has  lived 
long  enough  to  observe  how  many  dangers  there  are  in  the 
world,  of  which  he  has  no  foresight,  and  thinks  there  is 
nothing  to  preserve  him,  but  that  chancCy  by  which  others 
seem  to  be  destroyed,  is  in  a  miserable  condition ;  and  I 
would  not  be  in  the  like  for  all  the  world.  When  it  is 
found  that  health  is  uncertain,  and  pleasure  deceitful ;  that 
there  are  evils,  which  wealth  cannot  remove,  nor  wisdom 
provide  against ;  and  when  with  all  this  there  is  no  sense 
of  God's  Providence  correcting  our  sins  and  bringing  good 
but  of  dvil ;  then  only  disappointment  becomes  intolerable, 
and  men  send  themselves  out  of  the  world  in  despair. 

As  the  navigator,  who  has  sailed  round  the  world,  and 
is  arrived  in  safety  at  his  own  dwelling,  delights  to  survey 
the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  with  his  many  deliverances  from 
storms  and  shipwreck:  and  as  the  Israelites,  when  con- 
ducted to  the  land  of  Canaan,  discoursed  together  on  the 
miracles  God  had  wrought  in  Egypt,  with  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness,  their  various  encampments,  the  victories  they 
had  obtained,  and  the  cities  they  had  destroyed ;  and  re- 
peated the  wondrous  narrative  to  their  children,  listening 
around  them ;  so  we  may  suppose,  it  will  constitute  a  part 
of  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  to  look  back  upon  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  mortal  life;  and  that  the  saints  will  delight  for 
endless  ages,  in  comparing  the  trials  they  underwent,  the 
dangers  they  escaped,  and  the  mercies  they  received  in  this 
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their  pilgrimage;  ad'^ing  thereto  the  greater  wonders  of 
their  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  their 
resurrectioDy  ascension^  and  glorification,  which  are  yet  t6 
come;  all  of  which  will  furnish  matter  for  such  songs,  and 
be  celebrated  with  such  sounds,  as  no  ear  hath  yet  heard, 
nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

In  some  passages  of  the  Revelation^  we  have  a  slight  pros- 
pect of  this  scene,  with  a  foretaste  of  this  heavenly  enter- 
tainment.  *'  I  saw  (saith  the  beloved  disciple),  as  it  were 
a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  them  that  had  gotten 
the  victory  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of 
God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  marvellous  are  Aj 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy, ways, 
thou  King  of  Saints."  Rev.  xv.  2,  3. 
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SERMON  X. 

FRET  NOT  THYSELF. Psalm  XXXVii.   1. 

T  is  of  more  importance  to  every  man,  that  his  mind 
should  be  at  peace,  than  that  his  body  should  be  in 
health.  We  use  great  caution  for  the  preservation  of  our 
bodily  ease ;  and  are  at  great  expenses  for  the  restoration 
of  it  when  lost.  But  as  a  restless  mind  is  a  worse  evil,  and 
hath  also  an  effect  in  impairing  the  faculties  of  the  body, 
all  proper  preservatives  are  diligently  to  be  sought  for  and 
applied. 

We  are  sent  hither,  into  a  world,  where  sin  produces  a 
thousand  disorders :  we  are  therefore  bom  to  meet  with 
such  things  as  will  disturb  and  vex  us,  more  or  less,  accord* 
ing  to  our  different  principles  and  propensities. 

We  mUst  see  right  invaded,  innocence  oppressed,  wisdom 
disregarded,  merit  neglected,  justice  hated,  truth  misrepre* 
sented  and  opposed,  hypocrisy,  rapine,  and  violence  unpu^ 
nished,  and  sometimes  applauded. 
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At  these  things  the  wisest  of  mankind  are  apt  to  be  agi- 
tated with  unreasonable  indignation :  while  the  weak,  ig- 
norant, and  impatient,  are  driven  to  despair,  madness,  and 
suicide. 

When  persons  of  delicate  habits,  and  tender  irritable 
minds,  are  without  principle ;  which  is  too  often  the  case 
in  this  age  cX uninformed  sentiment;  the  prospect  is  dread* 
fill.  For  when  such  are  disappointed,  they  become  despe- 
rate; accusing  Providence,  when  they  ought  to  accuse  them- 
selves ;  and  flying  out  of  life,  in  a  rage  at  those  evils,  which, 
perhaps,  need  not  to  have  been ;  or  might  have  been  cured ; 
or  at  least,  rendered  very  supportable. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  knowing  how  his  disciples  were 
exposed  to  all  the  trials  common  to  other  men,  and  to  other 
uncommon  ones  brought  upon  them  by  their  profession^ 
gives  them  this  necessary  advice — »"  In  your  patience  pos- 
sess ye  your  souls."  Of  which  passage,  the  physiology  is 
strict  and  true :  for  the  impatient  are  not  in  possession  of 
their  souls :  they  are  no  more  masters  of  themselves  than 
persons  divested  of  their  reason.  And  the  two  cases  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  £Eishion  of  the  times  hath  confounded 
them ;  by  making  no  distinction,  in  cases  of  suicide,  be- 
tween the  wickedness  of  impatience,  and  the  weakness  of 
lunacy. 

And  what  can  we  find  within  ourselves  to  give  us  pa- 
tience? Human  prudence  may  be  allowed  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  to  make  us  cautious ;  but  it  hath  nothing  po- 
sitive, to  give  us  strength :  no  gifts,  no  doctrines,  no  pro* 
mise ;  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  us  in  our  present  state. 

.  The  pride  of  heathen  philosophy  affected  an  indifference 
to  pain  and  pleasure;  and  having  adopted  the  principles  of 
a  blind  fatality  in  nature,  fled  to  insensibility ^  as  the  grand 
rraiedy  for  all  the  evils  of  life. 

Under  the  state  of  the  gospel,  zeal  and  piety  bring  Chris- 
tian people  into  difficulties,  by  exposing  them  to  the  hatred 
of  the  world.     To  avoid  which,  we  are  under  a  temptation 
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of  betaking  ourselves  to  the  conveDient  policy  of  offending 
nobody:  and,  to  put  a  face  upon  our  pusillanimity,  we  call 
it  discretion ;  the  cheapest  of  all  the  virtues :  because  the 
reputation  of  it  is  obtained  by  doing  nothing ;  at  least,  by 
doing  no  good,  for  fear  of  interrupting  our  own  ease.  The 
brightness  of  the  rainbow  is  attended  by  another  circle,  of 
an  inferior  light,  wherein  the  order  of  the  colours  is  inverted. 
So  is  the  bright  circle  of  the  virtues  attended  by  another  set 
of  a  spurious  kind,  which  mock  the  true;  and  this  faint- 
hearted discretion  is  one  of  them.  It  may  please  us  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  deceive  us  at  last. 

The  thing  to  be  desired,  therefore,  is  a  true,  religious  se- 
renity of  mind.  We  call  itpatience^  in  respect  to  the  ways 
of  men ;  and  faith  or  resignation^  in  respect  to  the  ways 
of  God. 

This  is  to  be  attained, 
First,  from  reasonable  consideration ; 
Secondly,  from  the  rules  of  prudence; 
Thirdly,  from  the  practice  of  piety. 
The  text  saith,  when  the  context  is  added, "  Fret  not  thy- 
self because  of  the  ungodly !"  The  troubles  of  good  men 
arise  chiefly  from  the  ways  of  evil  men;  of  which  we  have 
many  examples  from  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ; 
whose  enemies  were  the  greatest  of  villains  and  hypocrites, 
from  Herod  the  king  down  to  Judas  the  traitor.     When 
good  men  trouble  one  another,  they  do  it  by  mistake :  but 
a  bad  man  cannot  act  as  such,  without  molesting  society, 
and  injuring  his  neighbours.      Vice,  as  a  cause,  will  have 
its  proper  effects,  as  brutes,  by  invariable  instinct,  follow 
the  ferocity  or  uncleanness  of  their  natures.     Idleness  will 
rob  and  plunder  and  run  in  debt;  avarice  will  cheat;  error 
will  persecute  the  truth  which  it  hates;  ambition,  to  raise 
itself,  must  reduce  other  men ;  malice  must  gratify  itself 
with  lying  and  defamation ;  and  revenge  must  live,  like  a 
vulture,  upon  blood. 

When  we  see  these  things,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the 
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wicked  who  disturb  the  world  are  themselves  in  a  very  pe- 
rilous situation;  which  is  abundantly  described  in  the  psalm 
from  whence  the  text  is  taken.     It  is  observed  of  them, 

First,  that  they  are  all  weak  and  mortal  like  ourselves  : 
that  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass  and  withered 
even  as  the  green  herb.  We  are  all  under  one  common 
sentence  of  death ;  and  no  man  hath  in  this  respect  any  pre- 
eminence above  another.  However  great  and  powerful  a 
sinner  may  be  in  his  wickedness,  he  must  be  cut  down  and 
withered.  When  we  lament  our  own  mortality,  we  may 
lament  his ;  and  so  long  as  we  can  lament  his  fate  we  shall 
be  more  patient  towards  his  failings. 

But  the  condition  of  his  life,  while  it  lasts,  is  not  such  as 
it  may  appear  to  be  from  some  partial  circumstances;  it  is 
unhappy  and  ensnaring,  in  its  best  estate.  If  we  find  a  man's 
ill  humour  troublesome  to  us,  we  may  be  assured  it  is  much 
more  troublesome  to  himself.  He  who  giveth  light,  must 
first  be  illuminated :  he  who  troubleth  others,  must  first  be 
troubled  himself.  The  sea  is  agitated  by  the  wind,  before 
the  ship  is  tossed  about  and  endangered  by  it ;  so  the  people 
who  disturb  mankind  are  like  the  troubkd  sea,  which  can 
never  rest,  but  casteth  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  defiles  its  own 
waves  with  the  foulness  of  its  own  bottom. 

The  temporary  success  of  a  wicked  man  is  a  snare  to  him. 
His  prosper!^,  while  it  lasts,  is  not  a  blessing,  as  to  good 
men,  but  a  temptation  and  a  curse.  Therefore  it  is  said,  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  "the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them  :***  it  shall  beget  a  blind  confidence  and  presumption, 
which  shall  lead  them  on  from  one  ruinous  step  to  another. 
It  shall  furnish  them  with  all  the  means  and  instruments  of 
corruption,  and  bring  them  into  captivity  to  the  worst  of 
passions :  in  which  miserable  condition,  they  may  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  be  proud  of  themselves :  but  certainly  they  are 
no  objects  of  envy  to  us.  They  may  despise  our  lot ;  but 
we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  pity  them ;  and  so 
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long  as  we  are  under  the  influence  of  pity^  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed  with;  anger^ 

We  are  farther  to  consider,  that  evil  doers  are  not  only 
mortal,  but  worse.  The  man  who  is  executed  is  more  mi- 
serable than  he  who  dieth  in  the  course  of  nature.  Besides 
the  evil  of  mortality,  the  evil  of  vengeance  awaits  a  kad 
man :  and  while  be  is  whetting  the  weapon  of  malice^a 
sword  of  judgment,  which  he  doth  not  see,  is  hanging  ov^ 
him,  ready  to  drop  upon  his  head.  The  eye  of  God  is  upon  his 
ways,  though  not  in  his  thoughts ;  and  when  the  measnre 
of  his  sins  is  filled  up,  he  shall  be  rooted  out.  While  he  is 
counselling  for  himself,  or  against  better  men,  the  Lord, 
who  sees  what  he  is  upon  and  that  his  dai/  is  comings  is 
represented  as  laughing  his  confidence  to  scorn :  knowings 
that  instead  of  prevailing  against  the  just,  he  is  sharpen- 
ing a' sword  which  will  be  turned  a^inst  himself,  and  go 
through  his  own  heart.  '*!  myself^"  saith  the  Psalmist, 
'*  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power,  and  flourishii^ 
like  a  green  bay-tree.  I  went  by  and  lo  he  was  gone;  I 
sought  him  but  his  place  could  no  where  be  found."  His 
power  is  at  an  end;  he  can  trouble  us  no  longer;  he  is 
gone,  as  if  he  had  never  been. 

Such  is  the  real  lot  of  evil  men,  under  the  flattering  ap* 
pearancesoftheir  temporary  successes:  therefore,  ^^  grieve 
not  thyself  at  him,  whose  way  doth  prosper ;  against  the 
man  who  doeth  after  evil  counsels — wicked  doers  shall  be 
rooted  out;  and  they  that  patiently  abide  the  Lord,  those 
shall  inherit  the  land."  > 

From  which  words  we  learn,  that  our  peace  will  be  fieur* 
ther  promoted  by  a  consideration  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  godly :  who  have  this  assurance,  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God;  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous;  not  to  secure  them  abso* 
lutely  from  trouble,  but  to  exercise  them  therewith,  and  then 
to  deliver  them  out  of  it.  Some  men  seem  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  trial  of  others.     They  answer  the  end  of  winds 
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dnns,  which  purge  the  atmosphere  of  its  vapours ; 
'  agitating  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  make  them 
he  faster.  Of  such  we  are  to  remember,  that  as  the 
vt  is  under  God's  direction,  so  are  they  under  the  re- 
8  of  his  power.  He  permits  them  to  go  to  certain 
s  for  purposes  known  to  himself:  but  they  can  go 
ther. 

imies  answer  so  many  purposes,  that  they  are  in  some 
i  necessary  to  every  good  man.  The  army  stationed 
enemy's  country  is  vigilant ;  which,  at  home,  where 
M  no  danger,  would  be  dissolute.  So  in  private  life, 
's  enemies  oblige  him  to  live  more  prudently  and  vir- 
y ;  that  no  advantage  may  be  given  to  those  who  will 
A  to  take  it.  His  enemies  may  be  farther  necessary, 
e  punishment  of  his  sins.  ''When  a  man's  ways 
>  the  LfOrd,  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
*  Whence  the  inference  is  natural ;  that  his  life  may 
s  peaceable,  because  his  ways  want  to  be  corrected, 
onscience  of  David,  in  his  troubles,  put  this  interpre- 
upon  the  curses  of  Shimei.  Thus  may  ill  men  be  of 
» drive  us  back  to  our  duty,  as  wild  beasts  drive  man 
the  woods  and  the  forests  into  the  safety  of  civil 
ty.  And  if  God,  when  such  things  happen,  will  be 
ed  to  accept  of  the  railings  and  reproaches  of  an  enemy 
*d6  the  pardon  of  our  sins ;  we  should  be  thankful  for 
There  would  be  no  absurdity  (and,  supposing  them 
ne  from  the  impenitent,  no  want  of  charity)  in  pray- 
er more  of  them. 

ere  are  virtues  of  forbearance  and  fortitude  which  can- 
3  called  into  action,  but  by  the  provocations  of  the  in- 
IS ;  and  the  more  unjust  they  are,  the  less  we  ought  to 
ended ;  for  here,  we  are  to  look  unto  Jesus  the  author 
nisher  of  our  faith ;  and  to  consider,  how  he  endured 
ontradiction  of  sinners  in  his  ministry ;  how  pride, 
e,  avarice,  and  absurdity,  were  for  ever  working  against 
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him,  to  pervert  his  sayings,  confound  his  reasonings,  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  away  from  him.     This  we 
should  think  of,  when  our  reasonings,  however  right  and 
true,  are  neglected  by  the  pride  of  false  science,  or  over- 
borne by  the  importunity  or  impudence  of  error.    If^  when 
we  have  laboured  to  do  wisely,  we  are  reported  to  have  done 
foolishly ;  or  to  have  done  wrong,  when  we  have  done 
right,  it  must  occasion  a  struggle  in  the  passions  ;  but  a 
little  patience  will  keep  things  from  growing  worse,  and  a 
little  time  may  set  them  all  to  rights.   Thus  did  our  Blessed 
Master  commit  himself  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod  : 
and  we  have  a  promise,  that  if  we  commit  our  way  to  him, 
he  will  '^  make  our  righteousness  as  clear  as  the  light,  and 
our  just  dealing  as  the  noon-day."    Truth  shall  dispel  the 
clouds  which  envy  raises.     The  Priests  and  Rulers  of  the 
Jews  prevailed  for  a  time  against  Jesus  Christ ;  but  their 
imaginations  were  vain  :  he  was  soon  settled  on  the  holy 
hill  of  Sion,  and  received  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession.     The  lot  of  every  pious  man  is  after  the 
same  pattern.     He  may  seem  to  fall,  but  he  shall  not  be 
cast  away,  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand.   The 
life  of  a  Christian  is  a  kind  of  paradox,  in  which  apparent 
evil  is  real  good.    So  the  apostle  describes  the  state  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow-Christians,  as  of  men  who  were  living 
and  dying  at  the  same  time,  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things.    We  are 
impatient,  till  evil  is  removed ;  but  if  it  is  turned  into  good) 
that  is  better  for  us  :  and  the  time  of  retribution  will  come, 
when  all  things  that  o£fend  shall  be  cast  out :  all  the  seem- 
ing errors  of  the  present  time  shall  be  rectified. 

This  consideration  will  be  sufficient,  if  ever}'  other 
should  fail  us.  It  was  this  which  supported  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus  Christ  under  all  the  scorn  and  cruelty  of  their 
Jewish  and  Heathen  enemies.  They  had  the  earnest  of 
their  hope  from  the  case  of  the  first  martyr  Stephen ;  to 
whose  eyes  that  prospect  of  glory  was  presented,  which  is 
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prepared  for  all  those  who  suflfer  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
%hteousDess. 

2dly.  When  we  have  laid  up  these  considerations  in  our 
nindsy  we  must  also  be  careful  to  follow  such  rules  qfpru- 
knee  J  as  the  Scripture  hath  given,  and  experience  hath  jus- 
ified.     Peace  of  mind  is  not  a  speculation,  but  a  practical 
irt ;  the  result  of  proper  information  and  prudent  attention. 
First  then,  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  possessed  and 
)enetrated  by  a  true  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  in  the 
light  of  God  and  man.    When  any  person  over-rates  him- 
elfy  he  expects  honours  which  are  not  due  to  him,  and  is 
lisappointed  and  vexed  if  he  does  not  receive  them.   The 
unatic,  who  has  made  himself  a  king  in  his  own  imagina- 
ioD^  raves  if  he  is  not  treated  as  such  by  people  in  their 
enses.     Lighter  cases,  but  the  same  in  kind,  occur  to  us 
very  day;  and  men  make  such  mistakes  about  themselves, 
s  bring  them  into  great  trouble  :  whereas  an  humble  mind 
s  not  easily  hurt.     When  we  have  abased  ourselves,  we 
annot  be  thrown  down  :  but  he  that  has  placed  himself 
loft  in  his  own  estimation,  is  exposed  to  many  a  downfal. 
Inmanity  will  be  tender  to  a  vain  man,  and  the  religious 
nil  pity  him ;  but  the  inconsiderate  always  take  a  delight 
d  pulling  him  down. 

The  order  and  regularity  of  a  methodical  life  hath  great 
ffect  in  keeping  the  mind  recollected  and  undisturbed. 
V'hen  people  live,  as  too  many  do,  not  by  rule,  but  sloth- 
iiUy  and  by  chance,  their  affairs  are  perplexed  ;  and  when 
bey  are  out  of  temper  with  themselves,  they  are  less  able 
3  bear  with  the  perverseness  of  others.  While  every  thing 
bout  them  is  wrong,  their  minds  can  never  be  right;  but 
Teat  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  economical  attention, 
iid  the  regularity  of  an  industrious  spirit ;  which  is  one  of 
le  greatest  blessings  in  life. 

Moderation  and  contentment  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
iir  peace ;  for  when  our  ways  and  means  are  exceeded  by 
iir  wants,  we  must  either  fall  into  distress^  or  be  forced 
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upon  mean  and  base  expedients ;  to  the  loss  of  our  honour, 
and  the  wounding  of  our  consciences.  Ungovemed  Bppe- 
tite  is  either  sick  or  poOr :  often  both  at  once ;  and  poverty, 
which  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  is  always  vexatiooi^ 
We  never  see  people  happy  who  outlive  their  fortunes;  but 
generally  fretful,  restless,  and  quarrelsome ;  or  dejected  and 
melancholy ;  and  this  may  serve  to  shew  us  what  a  large 
share  of  the  evil  we  complain  of,  is  of  our  own  making. 

Moderation,  as  it  signifies  temperance  in  meat  and  drink, 
hath  a  great  effect  upon  the  temper.  It  keeps  the  mind 
cool  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  the  influence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  is  undisputed.  The  sick  man  is  careful  of  his 
diet,  and  lives  sparingly  in  a  fever,  lest  he  should  inflame 
his  distemper.  We  are  all  sick,  of  sin ;  and  fretfulness  is 
the  hectic  of  the  mind ;  which  must  be  corrected  by  the 
same  regimen  as  reduces  a  feverish  heat  in  the  body.  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  knowledge  for  the  correcting  of  every  error; 
but  it  bids  us  add  temperance.  Devils  go  not  out  without 
fasting ;  and  it  is  as  true,  that  evil  passions  cannot  be  kept 
under,  but  by  habits  of  self-denial.  He  who  can  deny  him- 
self  not  only  reduces  his  mind  to  a  temperate  state,  but 
disarms  the  malice  of  his  enemies :  because  he  does  that 
voluntarily,  for  his  own  good,  which  another  would  do 
maliciously  to  his  hurt;  he  mortifies  himself. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  beware  of  being  hurt  by  little 
offences  and  slight  accidents.  Great  calamities  work  upon 
the  rational  and  manly  affections  of  the  mind.  Small  af- 
fronts have  nothing  to  work  upon  but  our  pride ;  a  tender 
and  irritable  principle.  We  are  so  apt  to  be  surprised  by 
light  occasions  of  vexation,  that  they  often  give  us  more 
trouble  than  heavy  causes  of  affliction,  against  which  we 
are  better  provided.  We  arm  ourselves  against  lions 
and  tigers,  or  keep  out  of  their  way  :  while  we  are  often 
tormented  with  sleepless  nights  from  rats  and  insignificant 
noises. 

To  cure  this  infirmity,  the  mind  should  accustom  itself 
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o  great  objects ;  it  should  present  to  itself  the  dreadful 
lai^^rs  of  temptation ;  the  future  certain  approaches  of 
leath ;  the  just  judgment  of  God ;  the  torments  of  hell ; 
be  joys  of  heaven ;  and  while  it  is  thus  acting  like  a  man, 
( will  not  be  fretted,  like  a  child,  with  little  things. 

It  will  also  lessen  our  embarrassment,  on  many  occa- 
ions^  if  we  make  it  a  rule  to  be  silent  before  our  enemies. 
f  a  iDan  is  under  a  mistake,  or  slow  of  apprehension,  or 
poisoned  with  misinformation ;  we  may  do  him  and  our- 
elves  good  by  discoursing  with  him :  but  if  we  once  dis- 
x>ver  that  he  has  a  bad,  that  is,  a  malicious  design,  we 
bould  make  it  a  rule  never  to  talk  with  him,  we  have  no 
Jiaiiee  with  such  a  person  but  by  being  silent.  If  we  speak 
lever  so  long,  we  shall  do  him  no  good ;  but  only  give 
lim  an  opportunity  of  misreporting  our  words,  and  turning 
hem  against  us.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  from  the 
oalice  of  their  hearts,  urged  our  Saviour  vehemently  to 
jKak  of  many  things;^  laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking 
o  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  ac- 
cuse him.  Malice  will  work  in  other  men  now,  as  it  did 
n  them  :  and  as  our  Saviour  himself  was  silent,  when  he 
^ould  do  no  good  by  speaking ;  there  are  many  occasions 
n  life,  when  we  shall  very  much  lessen  our  danger  and 
Touble  by  following  the  wisdom  of  his  example. 

It  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  our  peace,  if  we  view 
Jiings  on  the  bright  side,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  in 
Dur  private  meditations  and  in  our  conversation.  As  all 
lead  contains  some  silver  in  it,  so  hath  all  evil  some  good, 
which  a  skilful  mind  may  extract.  The  sagacious  bee, 
when  it  traverses  the  fields,  turns  not  aside  from  a  poison* 
cms  flower ;  but  is  possessed  of  a  chemical  art,  which  can 
draw  honey  from  every  plant :  so  saith  the  Apostle,  sup- 
posing us  to  have  the  like  faculty,  "  in  every  thing  give 
shanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of  God." 

3dly.  Such  are  the  considerations  with  which  we  are 

*  Luke  zi.  53. 

i2 
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to  fortify  our  minds,  and  the  rules  by  which  we  are  to  di- 
rect our  lives,  for  the  preservation  of  our  tranquillity.  But 
I  am  now  to  observe,  that  all  other  rules  and  considera- 
tions will  be  ine£fectual,  without  the  practice  of  piety ;  that 
is,  without  the  prayers  and  devotions  of  a  Christian.  When 
we  would  move  men  to  consider  and  learn,  we  tell  tl^m 
that  peace  of  mind  is  an  art ;  but  when  we  would  move 
them  to  pray,  we  must  remind  them,  that  it  is  a  gift.  The 
composure  of  a  devout  mind  is  called  "  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding ;"  it  must  therefore  come 
from  God  himself;  and  if  we  do  not  ask  for  it,  we  cannot 
have  it.  "  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,'*  saith  the 
Psalmist  to  the  Church  :  so  must  we  admonish  every  indi* 
vidual,  "  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  thine  own  heart,  if  thou 
dost  expect  to  find  it"  Our  religion  hath  every  wise  doc- 
trine, and  every  wholesome  precept ;  but,  throughout  the 
whole,  Faith  acts  as  the  sovereign  power ^  and  the  universal 
remedy ;  without  which  there  can  be  neither  the  comfort 
of  Hope  nor  the  patience  of  Charity.  **  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith  :"  and  why  doth 
the  world  overcome  so  many,  but  because  they  are  without 
it  ?  and,  consequently  without  prayer,  which  is  the  speech 
of  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  our  spiritual  life  ?  If  we  /it'e, 
we  shall  speak :  and  that  we  may  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
proper  expressions,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  provided 
for  private  as  well  as  public  use,  and  fitted  for  every  occa- 
sion that  can  befal  us. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  up  this  communion  with  God| 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  and  too  great  to  be  de- 
scribed :  but  certainly  nothing  composes  the  mind  under 
all  its  trials  like  that  great  expedient  of  opening  our  grief 
to  him  who  is  able  to  help  us,  and  hath  promised  never  to 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us.  Great  and  instructive  in  the  issue 
of  it,  is  the  example  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah ;  who  when 
he  had  received  that  letter  of  defiance  and  blasphemy  from 
the  king  of  Assyria,  went  into  the  temple,   "  and  spread  it 
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before  the  Lord  ;"*  and  by  his  prayer  obtained  a  signal 
leliverance  to  himself  and  his  people.  We  cannot  even 
|>re8ent  ourselves  before  God,  without  this  good  effect;  that 
we  are  thereby  instantly  detached  from  the  world  which 
roubles  us.  We  dare  not,  we  cannot,  give  way  to  the 
ireaknesses  of  nature,  while  his  eye  is  upon  us,  to  restrain 
18.  It  is  related  of  one  of  our  kings,  whose  devotion  sup- 
x>rted  him  under  all  the  trials  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
lorn;  that  when  he  had  received  some  afflicting  intelli- 
jreDce,  while  he  was  upon  his  knees  at  the  public  prayers, 
le  continued  in  the  same  posture  till  they  were  ended ; 
md  then  he  relapsed  into  the  condition  of  a  man,  and  re- 
ired  to  give  vent  to  his  sorrow. 

If  we  could  go  into  heaven,  the  world,  with  all  its  cares, 
wovld  be  left  behind  us :  and  although  this  cannot  be,  so 
long  as  we  are  in  the  body ;  yet  we  may  at  all  times  lift 
tp  our  hearts^  and  ascend  thither  with  our  thoughts  and 
iffections.  Faith  can  fix  an  anchor  there,  which  will  keep 
18  steady  under  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mor- 
allife. 


I 


SERMON  XI. 

SET  YOUE   AFFECTION  ON  THINGS  ABOVE. 

Coloss.  iii.  2. 

T  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  all  men  are  desirous  of 
happiness ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 

ed,  some  are  so  miserably  mistaken  in  the  pursuit,  that 

t  may  be  difficult  to  give  any  rational  account  of  their  pro- 
leedings.  They  either  think  that  to  be  happiness,  which 
s  not  so :  or,  if  they  are  right  as  to  the  object,  they  have 
och  prejudices  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  as 
ender  all  their  endeavours  ineffectual. 

*  S  Kings  ziz.  14. 
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I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  shew  you  iu  this  discount 
that  till  we  ^'  set  our  affections  on  things  above,*'  Ho  true 
happiness  is  to  be  fblind. 

As  the  affections  of  man  are  active  and  restless  in  th(^fr 
nature,  they  must  have  their  objects ;  and  if  these  objectt 
are  not  the  things  above^  they  will  be  the  things  below ;  and 
if  these  things  are  in  their  nature  unsatiJ3factory>  silch  an 
attiachment  can  terminate  in  nothiiig  but  disappolntmeDt. 
Th^  wisest  of  mankind,  who  had  experienced  all  tht^  heighb 
of  worldly  felicity,  did  long  ago  pass  sentence  of  condemn 
nation  upon  the  things  of  the  world,  as  the  ikistruttiiaits  of 
vanity  and  vexation ;  yet  few  can  find  in  their  hiettttB  to 
take  his  word,  till  they  have  made  their  unsuccessful  expe* 
riments,  and  are  convinced  by  the  issue  of  them.     It  is  a 
truth,  which  some  happily  discover  in  due  time,  and  whidi 
all  will  see  at  last,  that  to  expect  substantial  happiness  from 
the  things  of  this  earth,  is  as  impertinent  as  to  sedt  for  die 
living  among  the  dead.     That  no  real  good  can  be  fouttd 
here,  lis  evident  fVom  this  one  consideration,  that  whldso'- 
ever  we  find  we  cannot  keep  possession  of  it.    Suppose  ^i 
things  never  so  good  in  themselves,  yet  such  are  the  con- 
ditions on  which  we  hold  them,  that  they  cannot  confer 
upon  us  the  happiness  we  are  looking  for.     If  the  cup  of 
life  were  to  be  mixed  up  at  the  will  of  the  most  skilful  epi- 
cure, the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tiie 
time,  are  ingredients  which  can  never  be  excluded ;  and 
they  will  never  fail  to  embitter  the  whole.     For  our  life  is 
but  a  vapour,  a  thing  of  no  substance,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
sipaited  by  the  next  rough  blast.     If  k  man  is  unmindfiftl 
of  this,  he  is  in  a  state  of  stupefaction ;  and  sti^fkcitkni 
is  not  enjoyment ;  if  it  lies  upon  his  mind,  it  ^ill  )pis  txittYj 
have  its  effect,  as  the  sound  of  a  passing  bell,  tear  ^  ttku^, 
will  sp6il  a  concert  of  music.    Besides  this,  thfe  obfedtS  sd 
eagerly  sought  after,  are  but  shadows  tod  delusions ;  wWeh 
borrow  their  greatest:  vdue  frbta  the  error  of  odr  fmii^na>- 
tions.     All  the  things  *ve  behold  at  present  are  but  the 
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lowest  works  of  our  Almighty  Creator,  and  are  to  endure 
but  for  a  limited  time.  The  world  itself^  as  well  as  they 
that  inhabit  it,  must  pass  away,  as  a  garment  which  is  worn 
out,  and  must  be  changed  for  that  which  is  eternal.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  something  in  the  soul  of  man  which 
thirsteth  after  greater  things  than  are  here  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  in  those,  who  do  not  extinguish  it,  an  appetite, 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  or  put  oflf  with  trifles.  When 
a  man  has  tried  the  world,  and  found  it  full  of  labour  and 
vani^  and  disappointment,  what  can  he  think?  If  he 
thinks  at  all«  he  must  conclude,  either  that  God  made  him 
to  disappoint  him,  or  that  there  are  other  better  objects  on 
which  he  ought  to  set  his  affections :  and  if  there  are  such 
objects,  then  there  is  in  man  an  appetite  toward  them ;  for 
where  there  is  no  appetite,  there  can  be  no  enjoyment 
But  earthly  things,  when  they  are  abused,  hare  Uiis  un- 
happy effect,  that  they  spoil  the  taste :  and  therefore  it  is 
said,  that  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  JK>t  in  him.  It  is  wisely  represented  to  us  in  the  para*^ 
ble,  that  they  whose  affections  were  engaged  by  worldly 
occupations,  partook  not  of  that  heavenly  feast,  which  was 
provided  for  them :  but  the  halty  the  lame,  and  the  blinds 
betojg  disengaged  from  the  world,  were  ready  for  the  en- 
joyment of  superior  pleasures.  And  every  wise  man  will 
endeavour  to  keep  himself  in  this  state  of  disei^s^ment: 
be  will  be  thankful  to  God  for  any  of  those  losses  or  dis- 
appointments, which  serve  to  remove  the  mists  that  are  be* 
fore  the  eyes  of  great  men,  and  busy  men,  and  men  of  plea* 
sure.  So  long  as  his  mind  hath  the  use  of  its  sight,  he  will 
ooBsider  ^veay  thing  in  this  life  under  that  relation  which 
it  bears  to  eternity :  and  this  will  at  once  lessen  the  value 
lof  such  things  as  have  their  end  as  well  as  their  beginning 
in  dus  life.  As  often  as  he  looks  forward  to  eternity,  he 
will  wish  to  secure  himself  a  portion  there ;  and  with  this 
^view  he  wiil  attend  to  the  methods  proposed  to  him  in  Di- 
viae  Bevfelation.     He  will  seek  for  such  information,  as 
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shall  not  only  improve  his  head  but  purify  his  heart :  for 
the  word  of  God  cannot  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation," 
but  as  it  makes  us  in  the  end  partakers  of  it.  He  will  con- 
sider his  actions,  as  the  only  sure  evidences  of  his  affec- 
turns;  for  all  but  idiots  act  upon  such  principles  as  they 
have,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  therefore  the  affections 
of  all  men  are  distinguished  by  their  fruits. 

Though  the  things  above,  of  which  the  text  speaks,  are 
not  really  present  to  us  in  themselves,  they  are  present  to 
us  in  their  influences ;  and  in  some  respect  they  axe  also 
present  as  the  reward  of  those  that  seek  them.  How  muck 
pleasure  does  the  miser  conceive,  in  his  own  imagination, 
only  by  contemplating  that  treasure,  which  he  never  uses! 
Surely  then,  the  Christian  may  feast  his  mind  with  the 
contemplation  of  that  heavenly  treasure;  which  will  be  sure 
not  to  disappoint  him.     While  his  body  is  circumscribed 
by  this  world,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  elements, 
his  heart  may  be  where  his  treasure  is ;  and  thus  he  may 
cuiticipate  the  joys  of  heaven,  before  he  is  put  into  actual 
possession  of  them.  His  present  enjoyment  is  in  his  hope; 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world :  indeed,  so  gpreat 
a  pleasure,  that  some  have  supposed  all  the  happiness 
of  man  to  consist  in  it.     They  have  discovered^  that  the 
affections  of  men  are  alive  and  active,  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  in  expectation;  but  dead  and  flat  when  they  have  no- 
thing more  to  look  for  :  and,  on  this  ground,  they  have  af- 
firmed that  human  happiness  is  nothing  but  expectation: 
a  sort  of  chase,  whose  pleasure  is  not  in  the  end,  but  in  the 
pursuit.    If  this  be  so,  then  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
are  one  continued  series  of  deception;  and  no  hope  is 
worth  entertaining,  but  the  hope  of  heaven ;  the  only  hope 
that  will  not  make  us  ashamed  at  last     It  is  true,  that  if 
we  are  never  so  sharp-sighted,  all  our  contemplation  will 
not  give  us  an  adequate  conception  of  the  things  above. 
We  are  told,  they  are  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
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ceive  tbem  :  but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  they 
have  this  one  property  of  lasting  for  ever.  If  we  remove 
our  affections  from  the  happiness  of  this  world,  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  it ;  it  is  a  good  reason  for  setting  our 
affections  on  things  above,  because  they  afford  that  happi- 
ness which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us :  and  which  will 
probably  be  advancing  by  steps  unknown  to  us,  through  all 
the  ages  of  eternity. 

We  may  form  some  conjecture  concerning  the  sufficiency 
and  fulness  of  this  happiness,  by  considering  the  power  of 
that  GU)d  who  has  engaged  himself  to  make  us  happy.  If 
we  look  around  us,  we  are  astonished  at  the  manifestations 
of  his  power  and  wisdom ;  and  cannot  but  see,  how  the 
elements  work  together  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  this 
habitable  world.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  who 
hath  made  his  sun  to  rise  upon  us  in  this  lower  state  of  our 
existence,  can  bring  us,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  that  un- 
speakable brightness,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  sun  him- 
self shall  disappear,  as  the  stars  are  drowned  in  the  light 
of  the  morning.  For  Grod  himself,  the  fountain  of  uncre- 
ated light,  shall  enlighten  that  kingdom  which  hath  been 
prepared  for  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  is  said 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  that  the  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 

If  we  consider  the  structure  of  a  human  body ;  how  the 
eye  is  exquisitely  framed  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the 
light ;  the  ear  to  be  sensible  of  sounds ;  and  the  skill  with 
which  all  the  organs  of  circulation  and  the  several  instru- 
ments of  motion  are  adapted  to  the  kind  of  life  for  which 
the  body  is  now  prepared ;  we  can  never  doubt  but  that 
the  same  wisdom,  which  even  in  this  fallen  state,  hath  so 
prepared  us  for  all  the  functions  of  this  present  life,  will, 
in  the  regeneration  of  things,  fit  us  in  like  manner  with 
higher  and  more  perfect  faculties  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
Jife  which  we  have  in  expectation.     Flesh  and  blood 
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not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  human  nature,  with  its 
present  weakness,  could  enjoy  nothing  amidst  that  glorious 
1  ight,  which  would  dazzle  and  confound  all  its  powers : 
and  therefore,  as  the  Scripture  hath  greatly  expressed  it, 
m  ortaiity  must  first  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  before  we  can 
be  capable  of  enjoying  the  presence  of  Ood,  and  tlie  gb- 
rious  scenes  of  the  invisible  worlds 

The  man  who  can  raise  his  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  these  things,  will  not  be  mortified  when  he  withdraws 
himself  from  the  gratifications  of  sin :  for  he  will  find  him- 
self above  them.  A  roan  of  years  feels  no  uneasiness  be> 
cause  he  is  without  the  toys  and  rattles  with  which  chil- 
dren are  delighted :  tieir  treasure  consists  in  these  little 
tilings,  and  their  hearts  are  full  of  them :  but  men  of  skiH 
and  science  are  delighted  with  what  children  cannot  cooi- 
prehend.  There  is  just  the  same  difference  between  tiie 
man  'of  pleasure  9xA  die  man  of  devotion :  ike  one  is  a 
•child  all  his  life  long :  the  other  is  rational  and  manly  ia 
tke  choice  of  his  objects ;  which  in  their  nature,  are  aloae 
worthy  lof  his  attention,  and  capable  of  satiiitying  ail  die 
highest  affections  of  the  mind  and  understanding.  God 
hath  60  ordained,  that  what  is  our  duty  is  also  our  present 
interest  aud  satis&ction ;  I  mean,  the  interest  of  <mr  belter 
part.  The  good  man,  by  his  alliance  to  God,  is  certaanly 
more  happy,  as  well  as  moie  honourable,  than  he  that  is 
allied  only  to  the  wiorld ;  allowing  him  to  be  connected 
with  what  we  usually  look  upon  as  the  higher  part  of  it. 
Should  we  not  think  and  feel  ourselves  abundantly  hapjner 
in  tlie  court  of  Solomon,  partakers  of  his  wi^om  and  splen- 
dour, than  if  we  belonged  to  the  train  of  ssi  Indian  prince, 
who  is  a  black  and  a  savage  ?  Infinitely  greater  is  ike  ii^ 
ference  between  the  felicity  of  those  who  attend  upon  God, 
and  those  who  are  confined  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Hie 
eyes  of  the  swine  are  isivincibly  directed  to  the  earth,  and 
his  nedc  is  inflexible :  but  man  has  a  countenance  directed 
toward  the  heaven ;  and  the  smallest  star  that  is  visible  in 
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the  firmament,  is  incomparably  brighter  than  all  the  dia^^ 
dionds  and  gold  of  the  earth,  even  \dien  human  art  haift 
united  and  polished  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.     As 
the  glwies  of  the  heaven  are  more  excellent  than  the  splen- 
dour of  the  earth,  so  is  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things 
better  than  the  enjoyment  of  earthly.     The  astronomer^ 
who  measures  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  observes  all  the 
appearances  of  the  sun,  is  employed  mote  to  his  own  sa-* 
tisfaction,  than  the  wretch  who  dwells  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mine,  and  is  digging  there  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  in  dangef 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  the  ragged  vault  that  hangs 
over  his  head ;  or  stifled  with  poisonous  damps  and  va>« 
pours.     In  a  Word,  the  greater  and  ietter  the  objects  are, 
of  which  we  are  in  pursuit,  the  higher  is  the  satisfaction 
t^onded  by  them.     The  angel  is  happier  than  the  man, 
because  he  has  greater  things  before  him :  and  by  parity 
of  reason^  the  Christian  is  happier  than  the  man  of  sensu^ 
ality .     If  angels  are  spectators  of  what  passes  here  bel6w, 
how  must  they  look  down  with  pity  and  contempt  on  the 
childish  agioations  of  human  affections?  on  the  elevations 
of  pride,  the  uneasiness  of  ambition,  the  misery  of  covet- 
oumess^  the  rage  of  envy,  the  torment  of  lust,  die  noise  of 
drankeimess^  and  the  foolish  explosions  of  immoderate 
laughter  ?    He  who  places  his  affi^tions  on  such  objects 
as  Angels  aire  ddighted  with,  is  raised  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  life  than  other  mortals.     A  person  in  such  a  state  is  de- 
livered from  the  storms  of  passion,  and  is  above  the  reach 
of  disappointment.     If  he  meets  with  any  innocent  gratifi^ 
cations  in  his  passage  through  life,  they  are  tasted  without 
terror  and  enjoyed  without  remorse.    The  light  of  the  sun 
giveis  more  pleasure  to  him  than  to  other  men.     If  he  ad- 
mires the  works  of  God  which  he  now  beholds,  he  under- 
stands them  as  so  many  pledges,  that  God  will  shew  him 
greater  things  than  he  hath  yet  seen  or  heard.*    If  he  is 

*  1  hAte  oftAft  iditi^ed  it  m  a  gfoat  ■tatiiqnt  in  Ike  «om(Or  flmd 
Romto,  diM  Ha^n  in  andthM  iile  will  not  only  be  kapenw  to  Uie 
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in  distress,  and  tossed  about  upon  the  waves  of  a  tempes^ 
tuous  world,  he  has  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stead- 
fast, fixed  in  the  region  of  eternity,  and  is  thereby  secured 
against  all  the  agitations  of  grief  and  despair.     And  is  not 
this  an  enviable  state  ?     Yet  it  is  such  a  state  as  we  may  all 
obtain.     Here  ambition  is  laudable,  and  will  not  be  pu* 
nished  with  disappointment.  And  let  me  add,  that  he  who 
does  not  aspire  to  this  state,  is  forgetful  of  his  profession 
as  a  Christian.  In  the  greatest  service  of  the  Church,  that 
of  the  holy  communion,  the  Priest  calls  upon  the  people 
to  lift  up  their  hearts  ;  to  which  they  give  consent,  and 
make  answer,  we  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord.  They  use  the 
language  of  men,  who  profess  to  be  above  the  world,  and 
aspire  to  heavenly  things.    And  this  indeed  is  their  proper 
character.     By  their  baptism  they  are  risen  with  Christ  to 
a  new  and  heavenly  state  of  life ;  and  if  they  are  consist- 
ent with  themselves,  they  must  think,  and  speak^  and  act, 
as  men  who  are  raised  to  new  and  sublime  expectations. 
Thus  argues  the  Apostle  in  the  words  of  the  text :  "  If  ye 
be  risen  with  Christ,"  says  he,  "seek  the  things  that  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  :  set 
your  affection  on  things  above."  If  he  has  overcome  death, 
and  we  as  members  of  him  are  partakers  of  that  victory,  we 
are  not  to  lie  like  the  dead  Lazarus,  bound  about  with  the 
grave-clothes  of  our  worldly  affection.     If  Christ  sitteth 
above,  as  our  representative  and  forerunner;  we  must  rise 
up  from  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  follow  him 
with  our  hearts  and  affections ;  knowing  that  we  shall  here- 

tlkifl  life ;  but  that  even  the  Tirtues  required  of  us  in  our  present  state,  will  then  be 
■upexfluous  and  out  of  place.  "  Si  nobis,  cum  ez  hftc  vit&  migraverimus,  in  beatomm 
insulis  imxnortale  evum  degere  liceret,  quid  opus  esset  eloquentik,  cum  judicia  nulla 
fierent?  Aut  ipsis  etiam  virtutibus?  nee  enim /ortitudinu  indigeremus,  nullo  propo- 
sito  aut  labore  aut  periculo  ?  nee  ju<titM,  cum  esset  nihil  quod  appeteretur  alieni ;  nee 
temptrantid  qusB  regeret  eas,  qu«  nullae  essent,  libidines  ?  ne  prudefitiA  quidem  egere- 
mus,  nullo  delectu  proposito  bonorum  et  malorum.  Un&  igitur  essemus  beati  cogni- 
(ione  nature  et  scientili,  quao  sola  est  deorum  vitk  laudanda.  Ez  quo  intelligi  potest, 
caetera  necessitatis  esse,  unum  hoc  voluptatis." — This  is  from  a  fragment  of  the  Dis- 
COUXB6  of  Cicero,  entitled  HortenMtut ;  which  was  eztant  in  the  time  of  St.  Aagu«tine» 
and,  bjr  hit  own  account,  prepared  his  mind  for  the  purer  doctrines  of  Christianity^ 
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after  follow  him  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit.  For  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  death  shall  prevail  over  our 
mortal  part;  yet  the  grave  shall  give  up  our  bodies,  when 
he  who  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  shall  descend 
from  his  seat  of  glory,  and  call  them  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  This  is  what  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  in  those 
remarkable  words — "  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots," 
broken  to  pieces  like  frail  earthen  vessels,  ''yet  shall  ye  be 
as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  is  covered  with  silver  wings, 
and  her  feathers  like  gold :"  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  mystic 
dove,  shall  lend  its  wings  to  raise  you  from  dissolution^ 
and  convey  you  aloft  to  the  regions  of  eternity. 

This  prospect  is  so  well  secured  to  us,  that  our  hopes 
may  now  begin  to  take  possession  of  our  inheritance.  And 
this  is  the  encouragement  given  us  by  the  Apostle,  to  set 
our  affection  on  things  above.  He  has  another  reason, 
which  is  indeed  but  a  member  of  the  same  argument.  For 
if  we  are  risen  with  Christ  in  our  baptism  to  a  new  life;  it 
is  equally  true,  that  in  the  same  baptism  we  are  dead  with 
him  to  the  things  of  this  life.  And  thence  he  argues,  ''  if 
ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world, 
are  ye  subject"  to  such  things  as  are  to  "  perish  with  the 
using  T  This  subjection  to  perishable  things,  is  the  great 
mistake  of  mortal  man ;  separating  him  from  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God;  and,  consequently,  from  all  the  great 
objects  of  the  world  to  come.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
the  things  of  God,  while  our  hearts  are  set  upon  the  world. 
Ignorance  of  God  will  cherish  earthly  affections;  and  earthly 
affections  will  end  in  a  separation  from  God.  One  of  these 
cases  was  exemplified  in  the  heathens ;  the  other  in  the 
Jews.  The  heathens  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  and  so  were  given  up  to  vile  affections :  the 
Jews  had  set  their  affections  on  the  world,  and  so  lost  the 
knowledge  of  God.  It  signifies  not  which  end  we  begin 
at :  for  the  issue  is  the  same  either  way. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  it  is  the  proper  business  of  ma^ 
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in  this  world,  to  set  his  affections  on  things  above:  in  this 
is  our  wisdom,  our  wealth,  our  hope,  and  our  happiness : 
therefore  it  should  be  an  affront  to  the  understandings  of 
rational  men,  to  desire  them  to  follow  what  is  so  desirable 
in  itself.  Let  me  then  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  who 
hear  me,  wish  to  attain  to  this  heavenly  practice,  and  only 
want  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  To  this  the  answer  is 
short :  consider  what  your  hope  is  as  Christians,  and  learn 
what  this  world  is,  and  then  your  affections  cannot  make 
any  mistake,  without  doing  it  wilfully.  To  know  that  you 
have  an  inheritance  in  a  better  world,  purchased  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  sealed  to  you  by  his  resurrection ;  I 
say,  to  know  this,  and  not  to  desire  it,  is  impossible.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  the  things  of  this  world  are 
vain,  deceitful,  and  perishable ;  and  yet  to  admire  and  seek 
them,  is  equally  impossible.  How  then  does  it  happen, 
that  we  see  so  few  aspiring  to  the  things  above,  and  such 
multitudes  swallowed  up  by  the  things  on  the  earth?  What 
can  be  said,  but  that  men  are  blind  to  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  worldj  and  to  the  glories  of  heaven ;  and  so  like  the 
blind  are  wandering  out  of  the  way.  That  any  should  be 
found  so  senseless  as  to  prefer  earth  to  heaven,  and  sen- 
suality to  immortality,  is  a  certain  proof,  that  there  is  some 
radical  error  in  our  nature,  derived  to  us  from  the  mistake 
of  our  first  parents,  and  never  to  be  corrected  but  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  and  the  diligent  study  of  the  word 
of  God.  Every  man  is  bom  with  that  clay  upon  his  eyes, 
which  must  be  washed  away  by  him,  who  was  sent  from 
heaven  for  that  purpose ;  and  then  he  may  see  all  things 
clearly.  Then  he  may  shake  off  that  folly  of  preferring 
dust  and  ashes  to  the  riches  of  eternity;  when  things  eter- 
nal, and  things  temporal  are  compared,  it  seems  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  choose  between  them ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  hardest ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  love  the  things  of 
heaven,  without  that  principle  of  faith ^  which  gives  us  a 
sight  of  them.     In  this  is  the*  great  difference  between  the 
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Christian  and  the  man  of  the  world ;  that  the  one  walks 
by  sense,  and  the  other  by  faith.  The  Christian  ascends 
through  faith  and  hope  to  the  love  of  God ;  and  when  he 
has  attained  to  that,  his  affections  are  placed  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

If  you  would  plainly  understand  the  difference  between 
these  two  sorts  of  men,  view  them  upon  their  death-beds. 
When  death  approaches,  the  Christian  finds  himself  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  objects  he  has  desired ;  but  the  man  of 
the  world  is  hasting  toward  those  terrors  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  forget.  The  one  parts  with 
what  he  never  valued,  and  in  exchange  looks  for  that  which 
never  can  decay:  the  other  is  torn  away  against  his  will 
firom  all  he  has  delighted  in,  never  more  to  be  delighted 
with  any  thing.  The  one  leaves  his  friends,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  such  of  them,  as  are  worth  finding,  in  a 
better  world :  the  other  leaves  all  good  men,  without  the 
hope  of  conversing  with  them  any  more.  The  one  is  at 
length  ccmveyed  by  angels  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham :  the 
other  goes,  where  he  went,  who  had  received  the  good 
things  in  this  life. 

Who  can  make  this  comparison  without  saying,  in  the 
words  of  Balaam,  **Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^ 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his !"  Let  us  then  remember, 
my  friendsi  and  let  us  never  forget  it,  that  the  righteous 
dies  his  death,  because  in  his  life-time,  he  set  his  affection 
tm  things  above.  Which  that  we  may  all  do  in  like  manner, 
God  of  his  great  mercy  grant,  and  assist  us  therein  daily, 
for  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
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SERMON  XII. 

IF  IT  BE  POSSIBLE,  AS  MUCH   AS  LIETH  IN   YOU,  LIVE 
PEACEABLY  WITH  ALL  MEN. Rom.  xii.    18. 

THE  first  and  greatest  design  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  to  reconcile  man  to  God :  the  next,  is  to  reconcile 
men  to  one  another,  and  to  abolish,  if  it  were  possible,  all 
enmity  from  the  earth.  That  this  will  actually  be  possible, 
the  Apostle  does  not  affirm  :  and,  as  things  are  now  con* 
stituted,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  world  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil :  it  is  a  field,  wherein  wheat  and  tares  grow 
up  together ;  a  plantation,  in  which  trees  that  bear  good 
fruit  are  surrounded  with  briars  and  thorns,  offensive  to 
the  flesh,  and  fit  only  to  be  cut  up  and  burned  in  the  fire. 
Peace,  whether  public  or  private,  is  to  be  maintained  by 
endeavours  which  are  mutual :  as  the  roof  of  a  house  is 
kept  up  by  a  wall  on  each  side.  If  either  of  these  be  with- 
drawn, ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  No  single  person 
can  secure  that  peace,  which  must  arise  from  the  joint 
endeavours  of  other  people :  but  he  must  do  his  own  part, 
and  contribute  what  he  can  towards  it. 

The  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  society,  will  depend 
much  on  that  state  of  life,  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  call  him.  Men  in  society  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
offices,  as  the  limbs  and  members  of  the  same  body  differ 
in  their  uses.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  hands  should 
speak,  or  that  the  feet  should  see :  all  men  cannot  perform 
high  and  eminent  services  to  the  public :  but  if  every  man 
keeps  his  own  place  and  rank  in  quietness,  he  performs 
the  duty  enjoined  in  the  text.  And  let  not  him  that  can 
do  much,  despise  him  that  can  do  little ;  for  mean  as  the 
offices  of  some  men  may  appear,  their  help  can  as  ill  be 
spared,  as  that  of  the  lower  and  weaker  members  in  the 
body.     The  providence  of  God  hath  tempered  the  world 
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together  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  we  are  all  necessary 
to  one  another :  and  supposing  we  were  not  so,  there  is 
no  member  of  society  so  insignificant  as  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  mischief,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  others. 
Every  man  can  do  what  vermin  and  creeping  things,  and 
insects  are  able  to  do ;  that  is,  every  man,  if  he  sets  about  it, 
can  make  himself  hateful  and  troublesome  to  other  people. 

They,  who  are  placed  in  a  lower  station,  should  there- 
fore submit  to  the  offices  which  Providence  requires  of  them; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  any  great  good,  they  should  at  least 
be  careful  to  do  no  harm.  But  they  whose  character  in  life 
grives  them  any  influence  over  others,  are  bound  to  study 
die  peace  of  society  in  a  more  particular  manner.  It  is 
firequently  in  their  power  to  moderate  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences of  contending  brethren,  or  to  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred, 
and  to  foment  strife,  till  it  spreads  into  a  wide  and  destruc- 
tive flame. 

God,  who  is  the  common  father  of  us  all,  hath  given 
us  many  precepts  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  peace  and 
unity  amongst  ourselves.  The  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  grounded,  are  such  as  these  ;  that  a  contentious  dis- 
position is  not  only  sinful  in  itself,  but  is  the  occasion  of 
a  multitude  of  sins.  Who,  that  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  does  not  see  what  strange  opinions  are  kept  up,  what 
perverse  actions  are  defended  and  applauded,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  an  opposition,  when  it  hath  been 
once  begun.  "Where  envying  and  strife  is,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  *^  there  is  confusion,  and  every  evil  work."  So 
that  contention  is  a  sort  of  mother-sin,  which  brings  forth 
many  others,  and  some  of  them  such  as  the  contending 
parties  never  thought  of  in  the  beginning  of  a  dispute. 
Such  is  the  obligation  which  arises  from  the  consideration 
of  our  own  nature :  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  God,  we 
ire  told,  that  he  is  the  God  of  peace  ;  that  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  spirit  of  peace ;  that  his  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  peace; 
uid  that  they  who  hope  to  be  members  of  it  in  heaven, 
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where  there  will  be  nothing  but  peace,  niiist  first  endeavour 
to  agree  together  upon  earth. 

We  have  strange  passions  to  contend  with  ;  and  unless 
we  set  a  strict  watch  over  them,  their  natural  tendency  is 
to  destroy  us  and  disturb  the  world.  Experience  would 
teach  us,  if  the  Bible  did  not,  that  the  seeds  of  strife  are  ie 
all  the  children  of  Adam;  and  that  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  as  certainly  grow  up  into  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, as  thorns  and  thistles  will  spring  from  their  owb 
proper  seeds.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account ,  that  the  world  is 
so  miserable  a  place  as  we  find  it  to  be.  The  inhabitants 
of  it,  blinded  by  ignorance,  and  agitated  by  every  turbuleot 
passion,  are  like  a  fleet  of  ships  upon  a  rough  sea  in  a  dark 
night,  which  are  in  continual  danger  of  running  foul  of  ea(A 
other  :  and  as  no  vessel  can  give  a  shock  to  another  without 
receiving  some  injury  to  herself,  so  cannot  any  one  mai 
hurt  another  without  diminishing  his  own  peace  and  com* 
fort  at  the  same  time. 

Peace  is  so  necessary  to  private  happiness,  that  without 
it  there  can  be  no  proper  enjoyment  of  life :  therefore,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  inquire,  how  so  great  a  blessing  may  be 
promoted  amongst  us. 

He  who  revolves  this  subject  in  his  mind,  will  soon  dis* 
cover,  that  the  passion  which  propagates  the  greatest  misery 
in  this  world,  is  no  other  than  pride.  Let  pride  be  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  world  will  soon  be  quiet;  as  the  wave^ 
of  the  sea  settle  into  a  calm  when  the  wind  has  done  blow- 
ing. How  is  a  man  to  stop  the  workings  of  his  own  pricey 
but  by  thinking  meanly  of  himself,  and  being  contented 
with  his  own  station  ?  Why  do  we  quarrel  with  others,  but 
because  we  give  ourselves  the  preference,  and  wish  to  be 
set  above  them  ?  So  weak  and  silly  is  this  vain  plussion  of 
self-esteem,  that  two  families  have  frequently  been  divided 
for  life,  only  because  they  could  not  agree,  which  of  the 
two  ought  to  walk  into  a  room  before  the  other.  Peace  can 
be  ibe  eflfect  only  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit.     A  proper 
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6{Mnionof  ourselves  will  prevent  all  those  murmurings  and 
complainings,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  our  hearts,  when 
wesee  others  preferred  before  us,  either  in  the  dispensations 
of  divitte  Providence,  or  the  favour  of  the  world.  In  such 
VkJCMe  we  shall  be  ready  to  confess,  either  that  they  owe 
more  to.theirr  own  industry  than  we  do,  or  that  they  deserve 
better  foritbeir  abilities,  or,  if  neither  of  these,  that  the  Pro-^ 
videnceofGod  hath  some  ends  to  serve  by  their  advance-^ 
ment,  into  which,  though  we  cannot  penetrate  at  present, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  they  are  the  best  and  the  wisest, 
and  that  they  will  appear  so  to  us,  when  God  shall  be  pleased 
to  lay  open  before  us  his  own  secret  ways  and  counsels. 

If  any  man  is  tempted  to  repine  at  his  own  lot,  let  him 
CQBsidcir,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a 
subordination  of  ranks  in  the  world,  each  subservient  to  the 
other.  AU  the  members  in  a  natural  body  cannot  have  the 
saiae  place  and  the  same  office,  some  being  appointed,  as 
the  apostle  reminds  us,  ^^  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour.'* 
The  same  Grod  who  hath  disposed  the  limbs  of  the  natural 
body  in  such  an  admirable  order,  hath  given  to  men  their 
pvoper  stations  in  society,  without  error  and  without  par^ 
tiality. .  None  ought  to  complain,  that  God  hath  set  theni 
no  higher,  b«t  to  be  thankful  that  he  hath  not  placed  them 
still  lowec  The  poorest  rqytile  or  insect  in  >nature  hath 
life  asd  being ;  is  wonderfully  made,  and  as  wonderfully 
aupfx>rted :  i  which  ib  much  more  thaA  it  could  demand  from 
its  Creator  by  any  natural  right  Ci  so  4dMEk>w«st  state  of  lif<^ 
among  mankind  hath  many  blessings. and  privileges^  for 
fahich  a  tribute  of  thanks  is  due /to  th<ri)o«iiti{ul  Author^ 
them.  Many  comforts  are  toibe  engoyod  by  a lihaakful  mind 
in  the  loweat  station.  The  tempei:aAe  and  healthy  inHabitant 
of  ihe  cottage  is  free  from  those  distempers  which  are  brought 
upoa  the  rich  and  honourable  by  kiKury  and>indolencey«ad 
is  unacquainted  with  the  ridiculous  cares  and  mortificatia^ 
which  people  of  a  higher  rank  are  too  apt  to  bring 
themselves  by  the  boundless  cravings  of  artificial  a] 
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To  this  consideration,  a  much  higher  may  he  added,  which 
is  this,  that  God  hath  given  to  the  meanest  of  his  seryants 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  and  enjoying  all  the  blessings 
of  a  better  1  ife :  if  he  has  withheld  from  them  the  riches  and 
honours  of  this  world,  he  has  given  to  the  poorest  beggar, 
if  a  Christian,  the  privilege  of  claiming  a  crown  of  glory, 
and  all  the  riches  of  immortality.     There  is  a  time  drawing 
near,  when  we  shall  all  be  upon  a  level ;  the  prospect  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  poor,  and 
bring  down  the  high  looks  of  the  proud.   Those  differences 
and  distinctions  amongst  men,  about  which  there  is  such  a 
mighty  bustle  upon  the  stage  of  this  present  life,  are  but  as 
shadows  and  dreams,  which  shall  vanish  away  when  the 
morning  appeareth  :  and  that  they  may  not  raise  any  dis* 
turbances  amongst  us,  God  hath  found  a  way  of  bringing 
them  to  nothing  already,  in  the  judgment  of  every  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ ;  whose  gospel  is  intended  to  pull  down 
this  world  in  the  heart,  with  all  its  vain  distinctions,  and  to 
set  up,  in  the  place  of  these  empty  shadows,  the  great  reali- 
ties of  the  world  to  come.   The  gospel  teaches  Christians  to 
consider  themselves  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  citi- 
zens of  heaven.     In  this  respect,  they  are  all  upon  an  equal 
footing:  the  rich  has  nothing  to  boast  of;  the  poor  hath 
nothing  to  complain  of.     St.  James  therefore  makes  the 
following  proclamation  to  small  and  great — "  Let  the  bro- 
ther of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich 
in  that  he  is  made  low ;  because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass 
he  shall  pass  away."     The  poor  has  no  reason  to  complain 
any  longer  of  his  poverty,  if  God  has  made  him  rich  in 
faith,  and  brought  him  into  that  society,  every  member  of 
which  is  heir  to  a  crown :  and  the  rich  has  no  reason  to 
boast  of  that  honour,  which  will  set  him  never  the  higher 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  is  now  but  dross  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  will  soon  be  dust  in  the  sight  of  men. 

If  these  considerations  were  in  force  among  Christians, 
there  would  be  but  little  fighting  and  striving  about  the  disi- 
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tinetioiis  of  this  world.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  would  as  certainly  promote  peace  on  earthy  as  it 
brings  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heavens.  If  men  did 
but  permit  the  Gospel  to  take  effect  upon  them,  it  would 
give  them  power  to  bridle  the  tongue ;  that  unruly  member, 
which  is  so  often  the  instrument  of  discord  and  destruction : 
an  offisnsive  weapon,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  and,  which  often 
wounds  deeper  than  the  sword.  What  mischief  and  blood- 
shed might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  tongue  could  but 
have  been  silent,  when  it  was  under  no  obligation  to  speak ! 
-How  great  a  fire  hath  been  kindled  by  one  little  spark !  one 
envious  word  hath  set  families  into  a  flame,  and  lighted 
up  that  fire,  to  which  the  devil  will  endeavour  to  add  fuel, 
all  the  days  of  their  life.  There  is  no  remedy  in  this  case, 
but  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  that  faith,  which  will  lead  a 
man  to  self-abasement.  Good  principles  may  lay  an  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  devotion  may  get  the  better  of 
impertinence.  Let  the  judgment  be  corrected,  and  the  heart 
amended,  and  then  the  tongue  may  become  the  instrument 
of  peace.  He  was  a  wise  philosopher,  who  bound  his  scho- 
lars to  a  silence  of  five  years;  that  they  might  not  use  their 
tongues,  till  they  knew  how  to  govern  them ;  nor  speak,  till 
they  had  something  to  say.  He  is  said  to  have  used  this  as 
a  test  of  his  disciples;  concluding,  that  the  scholar  who 
could  deny  himself  in  that  which  is  most  difficult,  would  be 
able  to  govern  himself  in  all  other  things. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  you,  that  humility 
is  a  necessary  qualification  in  those  who  would  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men.  I  am  now  to  observe,  that  patience  in 
bearing  with  the  weaknesses  of  our  brethren,  and  forgiving 
the  injuries  we  receive  from  them,  is  another  qualification, 
as  necessary  as  the  former.  The  wisest  among  mankind 
are  subject  to  errors  and  frailties,  which  require  a  charita- 
ble and  favourable  interpretation,  and  though  we  have  no 
right  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country, 
every  man  has  a  claim  upon  us  for  as  many  allowances  as 
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we  can  reasonably  make;  and  it  will  be  prudent  in  us  to 
make  them ;  because  we  ourselves  are  compassed  with  in- 
firmity, and  may  stand  in  need  of  that  indulgence  which 
we  refuse  to  other  people.  Human  nature  being  so  proud 
tooffencesy  it  must  needs  happen  that  our  own  persons  and 
interest  will  be  touched  upon  some  occasions  by  these  with 
whom  we  have  to  do :  and  then  it  will  appear,  whether  that 
spirit  of  patience  and  moderation  which  most  men  wottld 
be  thought  to  possess,  is  real  or  affected.  We  know  how 
to  excuse  those  that  offend  others ;  but  if  the  same  persons 
offend  ourselves,  then  we  can  give  as  many  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  be  revenged  on  them,  as  why  they  ought  to  be 
pardoned  in  all  other  cases.  ; .     .  : . 

In  order  to  correct  this  mistake,  let  us  consider^^that  when 
any  injury  is  forgiven,  all  the  ill  consequences  which,  might 
have  followed,  and  which  are  generally  ten  times  worse  than 
the  injury  itself,  are  prevented  in  the  beginning.  Affronts 
and  injuries  are  like  venomous  serpents,  which  creep  abont 
to  spread  poison  and  destruction  among  mankind:  tad'her^ 
it  is  not  so  much  the  injury  itself  (which  perhaps  is  a  mere 
trifle)  that  does  all  the  mischief,  but  the  evil  thoughts  and 
passions  which  are  stirred  up  in  the  heart  The  hurt  is  not 
owing  to  the  teeth  of  the  viper,  which  give  but  a  very  small 
wound,  but  to  the  venom  which  they  communicate  to  the 
mass  of  blood.  Let  an  injury  be  rated  according  to  its  real 
value,  and  this  evil  will  be  prevented. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  this,  of  a  much  higher  na- 
ture ;  for  if  we  are  ready  to  forgive  others,  we  have  reascHi 
to  expect  that  God  in  like  manner  will  forgive  us;  our 
prayers  will  find  acceptance  at  the  throne  of  grace :  the 
hands  that  are  undefiled  \^ith  cruelty  and  revengemaybe 
lifted  up  for  mercy ;  while  the  unfeeling  sinner,  whohasbeen 
implacable  toward  his  fellow-servants,  shall  in  vain  apply 
to  God  for  that  pardon  which  he  knew  not  how  to  grant. 

But  farther;  as  we  are  to  forgive  the  faults  of  others,  we 
are  to  be  careful  not  to  commit  any  act  of  injustice  ourselvesi 
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>eceity  and  oppression,  and  fraud,  are  the  declared  enemies 
f  peace:  and  indeed,  much  of  the  confusion  we  see  in  the 
^orld  arises  from  the  evil  designs  of  those,  who  scruple  not 
>  advance  their  own  worldly  interest  by  undermining  and 
efrauding  their  neighbours.  These  are  the  arts  of  the  sons 
r  Mammon,  which  deserve  to  be  avoided  and  abhorred  by 
very  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pride ^  as  I  have 
efore  observed,  is  the  great  disturber  of  the  world ;  but  it 
ecomes  worst  of  all  when  it  is  joined  with  covetousness. 
lie  man  who  would  appear  to  be  every  thing,  when  he  is 
othing,  only  makes  himself  ridiculous :  but  when  he  would 
ot  only  be  every  thing,  but  have  every  thing,  he  becomes 

torment  to  himself,  and  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  virtues  of  humility,  patience,  and 
istice,  are  naturally  productive  of  peace :  and  they  will 
enerally  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose;  I  say  generally, 
>r  the  Apostle  hath  expressed  himself  as  if  the  success 
rould  be  doubtful  in  some  cases.  Some  natures  are  so 
ivage  and  untractable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  at  peace 
rith  them.  There  ever  were  and  will  be  those,  who  are 
lemies  unto  peace:  who  like  wolves  and  tigers  will  al  ways  be 
rowling ;  and  delight  more  in  strife,  than  in  brotherly  love 
nd  quietness.  There  is  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world  (God 
brbid  there  should  be  many  of  them)  who  measure  their 
fit  by  their  wealth,  and  their  greatness  by  their  ability  to 
o  mischief:  who  think  they  make  no  figure  in  life,  but  so 
ir  as  they  are  troublesome  to  other  people.  The  royal 
Wmist,  addressing  himself  to  one  of  this  stamp,  gives  to 
very  malicious  person  such  an  odious  character  of  himself 
s  he  would  detest  and  fly  from,  if  he  had  the  grace  to  see 
nd  understand  it. — **Why  boastest  thou  thyself,  thou 
rrant,  that  thou  canst  do  mischief  ?  Whereas  the  goodness 
f  God  endureth  yet  daily."  The  greatness  of  God  is  mea- 
iired  by  his  goodness :  his  power  is  exercised  in  commu- 
icating  light,  and  comfort ;  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  the 
?hole  creation  partakes  of  his  bounty.     Being  perfect  in 
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love  and  beneficence,  he  is  therefore  perfect  in  greatness. 
But  look  on  the  other  hand,  and  you  will  find  that  mischief 
distinguishes  the  power  of  Satan :  his  greatness  consists 
wholly  in  crossing  the  merciful  plan  of  redemption,  and 
counteracting  the  divine  benevolence:  the  propagation  of 
discord  and  disorder  is  necessary  to  the  keeping  up  of  his 
grandeur,  and  to  the  increase  of  his  kingdom.     They  who 
follow  such  methods  of  making  themselves  considerable, 
may  know  of  whom  they  have  learned  them,  and  with  whom 
they  will  associate,  when  God  shall  cast  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend.    Different  men  have  different  talents, 
and  may  be  appointed  to  different  ends.     Some  may  be  or- 
dained to  try  the  patience  of  others,  and  thereby  promote 
the  glory  of  God  without  intending  it,  as  toads,  vipers,  and 
vermin  are  answering  some  good  purpose  in  the  natural 
creation:  and  we  ought  rather  to  adore  the  wisdom  which 
hath  made  them,  and  to  give  thanks  that  there  are  such, 
than  be  offended  with  the  Providence  which  permits  them 
to  live.  What  account  can  we  give  of  such  a  perverse  dis- 
position, but  this ;  that  they  who  are  thus  at  enmity  with 
mankind  are  first  at  enmity  with  God  ?  The  wicked  man, 
having  quarrelled  with  God  and  his  own  conscience,  is  not 
able  to  agree  with  any  body  else.     As  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked,  there  is  none  to  be  found  with  them.     They  are 
troubled  with  that  distemper  of  the  mind,  which  blackens 
every  object  they  look  upon,  and  renders  them  discon- 
tented, implacable,  and  unmerciful.     So  that  to  sum  up  all 
I  have  said  in  a  few  words,  be  good  Christians,  be  at  peace 
with  God  and  your  own  hearts,  and  then  you  will  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  rules  I  have  laid  down,  if  men  did  but  follow  them, 
would  almost  make  an  heaven  upon  earth .  Every  one  might 
then  sit  undisturbed  "under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree," 
in  a  quiet  possession  of  his  own  rights.  The  helpless  tra- 
veller need  not  then  be  afraid  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
plunder  and  destroy.     The  man  who  endeavours  to  deal 
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and  uprightly,  would  be  secure  in  his  property  and 
putation :  there  would  be  no  decay,  no  leading  into 
ity,  and  no  complaining  in  our  streets.    Happy  would 
K>ple  be  who  were  in  such  a  case !  but  this  is  a  state 
D  never  hope  to  attain  in  this  life.     So  long  as  there 
bition,  extortion,  and  luxury  above  us;  poverty,  idle- 
3rofaneness,  and  dishonesty  below  us,  no  perfect  peace 
^  enjoyed.     But  let  not  these  things  discourage  us : 
x>d  endeavours,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  be  sure 
x^eed  in  a  great  measure;  and  if  they  should  not  an- 
Dur  wishes  here,  we  shall  certainly  be  the  better  for 
bereafter.    '^  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,"  saith  our 
"  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  He  that 
down  from  heaven  to  promote  the  great  work  of  peace, 
wn  those  as  children  to  God,  and  brethren  to  himself, 
bave  been  encouraged  to  follow  his  example, 
rrace  and  peace,"  saith  St.  Peter,  "be  multiplied  unto 
hrough  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
t:"  teaching  us  in  these  words,  that  peace  will  be  mul- 
d  among  us,  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
ord  Jesus  Christ :  whose  word  informs  us,  that  we  are 
ethren  descended  from  the  same  Father,  and  have  one 
and  one  Redeemer;  we  are  all  fellow-travellers  upon 
ame  road  to  a  better  world,  and  ought  not  to  fall  out 
nth  another  by  the  way.     And  here,  who  can  help  la- 
ing,  that  religion,  which  ought  to  unite  men,  should 
>e  the  means  of  dividing  them ;  that  the  bond  of  peace 
d  ever  become  the  instrument  of  discord?  It  is  to  be 
Hi,  that  we  were  all  of  the  same  profession ;  that  **  with 
lind  and  one  mouth  we  might  glorify  God."     But  as 
^an  never  be,  it  is  the  part  of  the  peaceable  man  to  find 
id  esteem  what  is  valuable  in  all  professions,  and  what 
serve,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  a  bond  of  peace  to  all.     If 
there  be  any  man  who  worships  Jesus  Christ  as  God, 
lepends  upon  him  as  his  Saviour,  and  loves  thewisdtilil 
ripture,  and  sees  the  vanity  of  the  world,  every  nmcmm) 
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Christian  is  a  friend  to  that  man.  As  to  the  errors  there 
may  be  in  his  profession,  he  has  another  master  to  whom 
he  is  accountable  for  them  ;  and  it  is  wiser  to  lament  them 
with  compassion,  than  to  reprove  them  with  bitterness ;  for 
that  very  seldom  does  any  good .  Any  persons  whatsoever, 
who  are  seriously  disposed  to  religion,  and  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  may  find  something  to  agree  in,  some  seat  to  sit 
down  upon  together,  if  they  have  but  the  patience  to  look 
for  it :  and  how  much  better  is  it  for  them  so  to  do>  than  to 
make  sport  for  unbelievers  by  their  jealousies  and  disputes. 
Let  us  then  resolve  to  follow  the  Apostle^s  advice,  and  do 
all  that  lieth  in  us  ''  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,''  for  the 
sake  of  that  present  comfort  and  edification  which  peace 
brings  with  it,  and  the  glorious  reward  that  shall  crown  it 
at  last.  For  though  we  are  not  able  to  attain  to  perfect  peace 
in  this  disorderly  world,  they  who  labour  after  it  shall  at 
length  find  it,  in  that  holy  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which 
will  be  ^'  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself:  peace  shall 
be  within  her  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  her  palaces." 
Then  shall  ih^ flock  of  God's  pasture  be  unmolested  in  the 
land  of  righteousness ;  and  shall  enjoy  that  perfect  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  under  the  direction 
oiihzX.  shepherd^  who  is  the  "king  of  righteousness  and  of 
peace." 


SERMON  XIII. 

IIONOUK  THE   KING. 1    Pttcr  \\.    17. 

THE  precept  in  the  text,  which  at  this  time  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  Christian  people  in 
this  kingdom,  is  founded  on  that  common  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  that  kings  and  rulers  have  their  authority  fVom 
God,  and  that  upon  this  account  they  are  to  receive  honouif 
from  men. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes^  give  me  leave  to  observe/ in  the 
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first  place,  that  it  can  never  hurt  kings  and  rulers  to  tell  them 
so.  Are  the  clergy  the  worse  ipen,  when  they  consider  them* 
selves  as  the  servants  of  God  ?  May  they  do  as  they  please, 
because  they  are  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  a  Master, 
who  is  DO  respecter  of  persons,  and  from  whom^  if  they  fail, 
they  will  receive  the  greater  condemnation?'  That  would  be 
a  strange  inference :  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  civil  governors.  All  power  being  originally  inherent  in 
God  as  his' own  property,  power  is  a  talent  committed  by 
him  terman :  and  as  the  abuse  of  this  is  more  extensive  in  its 
ill  effects  than  the  abuse  of  any  private  endowment,  it  must 
be  strictly  accounted  for;  therefore  this  doctrine  can  do  no 
liarm :  there  is  no  flattery  in  it;  it  is  afearful  consideration. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  the  consequence  is  plain;  that 
if  kings  rule  by  an  authority  from  God,  it  miist  be  bur  duty 
to  give  them  honour;  in  treating  of  which,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convince  you,  that  it  is  also  our  wisdom ^  and  our  interest y 
as  a  people. 

Our  duty  ii9  evident  from  the  Scripture ;  which  declares 
that  government  is  the  ordinance  of  God;  that  the  ruler  is 
the  minister  of  God ;  that  the  sword  in  his  hand,  is  a  sword 
of  divine  justice;  and  that  the  wrath,  executed  by  it,  is  the 
wrath  of  God  against  those  who  transgress  his  laws.  Go- 
vernment must  therefore  be  supported,  that  the  laws  of  God 
may  be  executed:  and  this  is  one  reason  why  rebellion 
against  gdvemmeut  is  an  offence  against  God  himself,  be* 
cause  its  tendency  is  to  set  us  loose  from  the  observation  of 
his  laws.  That  chatrge  of  Jehosaphat  to  the  judges  of 
Israelyfs  upon  all  others  in  the  like  authority ;  "  Take  heed 
wfaat^ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  who 
is  with  you  in  judgment."  And  the  same  charge  will 
sq^ly  itself  to  the  people;  '^Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for 
your  obedience  is  not  to  man,  but  to  the  Lord.'* 

The  primitive  Christians  placed  civil  obedience  among 
Ae.  first  articles  of  social  duty;  and  we  cannot  refuse  to 
Christian  princes  that  honour  which  they  allowed  to  hea- 
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then  emperors.  "  I  exhort,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  first 
of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  When  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians  had  no  evil  thing  to  say,  they  endeavoured 
to  make  them  odious  to  the  state,  as  people  of  suspicious 
politics,  the  friends  of  another  king,  whose  interests  were 
not  consistent  with  those  of  the  empire.  But  this  scandsJ 
was  confuted  by  that  amiable  submission  and  quietness 
which  they  never  failed  to  observe  towards  all  that  were 
in  authority  over  them. 

Our  duty,  then,  is  clear  from  such  precepts  as  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  such  examples  as  are  taken  from  the  purest 
times  of  the  Gospel,  when  obedience  to  heathen  perse- 
cutors was  a  trial  far  more  severe  to  flesh  and  blood,  than 
the  practice  of  common  loyalty  to  the  friends  and  protec- 
tors of  Christianity. 

The  wisdom  of  adhering  to  this  duty,  is  the  next  thing 
to  be  considered.  And  surely  it  must  be  the  wisdom  of 
men  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  and  blessed  with 
great  improvements  of  science,  to  proceed  on  true  prin- 
ciples ;  to  walk  in  that  light  which  they  have,  and  not  to 
emulate  the  darkness  of  heathens,  or  the  confusion  and  ra- 
pine of  barbarians.  The  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  that,  as  he  is  the  maker  of  the 
world,  all  the  property  of  the  world  is  originally  vested  ifii 
him ;  that  kings  hold  of  him ;  and  the  people  of  their 
kings ;  and  our  laws  recognize  this  doctrine,  by  Aaking 
all  property  revert  to  the  crown,  upon  any  act  of  treasoti 
or  rebellion.  Some  embrace  another  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  power  but  of  the  people  ;  which  position  being  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Scripture,  they  cannot  both  be  true. 
The  question  about  power  may  easily  be  solved,  if  we  do 
but  distinguish  rightly  between  physical  or  natural  power^ 
and  power  of  authority.     It  can  never  be  denied,  that  an 
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irmed  multitude  is  superior  in  pbysical  power  to  any  de- 
bnceless  man,  with  all  his  honours  and  titles  about  him ; 
18  snioke  and  ashes,  shot  upwards  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  can  put  out  the  light  of  the  sun :  but  in  this  there 
is  no  power  of  authority ;  and  it  may  be  turned  against 
all  the  law,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world.  A  gang  of 
robbers  have  power  over  the  helpless  traveller  in  the  forest, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life : 
but  still  there  is  no  authority ;  nothing  but  brutal  force ; 
and,  it  matters  not  how  large  we  suppose  the  gang  to  be ; 
for  its  properties  are  no  more  changed  by  its  magnitude, 
than  the  properties  of  a  circle,  which  are  always  the  same. 
Their  power  is  absolute  force ;  and  the  authority  by  which 
they  exercise  it,  is  from  themselves,  against  all  the  settle- 
ments of  lawj  and  all  the  rights  of  possession.  Allow  but 
the  force  of  those  two  commandments,  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder f  Thou  shalt  not  steals  and  then  all  this  sort  of  power 
vanishes. 

Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  the  people;  against 
which,  therefore,  every  government  is  armed  and  defended; 
and  without  such  a  defence,  there  could  be  neither  pro- 
perty nor  security  in  the  world ;  nothing  but  violence  and 
rapine,  which  are  sure  to  prevail,  as  soon  as  the  people, 
under  some  wolfish  unprincipled  leaders  of  sedition,  at- 
tempt to  take  power  into  their  own  hands.  All  liberty 
then  takes  its  flight ;  the  liberty  of  acting,  of  speaking, 
and  perhaps  of  breathing ;  unless  the  breath  be  applied 
to  blow  the  flames  of  sedition. 

Mv  brethren,  let  me  speak  freely  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  power  is  a  weapon  of  so  sharp  an  edge,  that  mis- 
takes about  the  nature  and  exercise  of  it  are  perilous  in- 
deed, and  the  bad  consequences  inexpressible  :  therefore, 
as , we  value  our  own  security,  let  us  always  distinguish 
between  power  and  authority.  The  storm  hath  power  to 
blow ;  the  waves  of  the  sea  have  power  to  rage ;  the 
lightning  hath  power  to  strike;  the  fire  hath  power  to 
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eonsome ;  but  all  this  power  tends  only  to  destructum< 
the  power  which  God  giveth  is  for  edification  j  and  not  for 
destruction.  It  is  to  build  up  society  and  preserve  it,  not 
to  destroy  it.  He  hath  appointed  the  sun  to  rule  over  die 
day,  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  die  night :  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  enjoy  light,  and  peace,  and  happiness 
under  their  dominion^  and  their  authority  is  iconfined  by  a 
law  which  cannot  be  broken.  But  if  we  should  become 
So  insensible  of  this  blessing,  as  to  argue  for  a  lawless 
power  in  the  elements,  and  they  were  to  be  let  loose  upon 
us  in  consequence  of  our  mistake ;  we  should  then  dis^ 
cover,  that  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  Ae  happiness  of 
man,  to  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  God.  They  are  kii 
laws  which  are  executed  in  a  state ;  and  they  cao  be  exe- 
cuted by  no  authority  but  his  own :  if  by  an  authority 
from  the  people,  that  would  exalt  the  people  into  the  place 
of  God.  Every  state  must  have  power  of  life  and  death ; 
but  no  individual  hath  any  such  power  over  himself;  and 
consequently,  he  cannot  give  what  he  hath  not :  such  a 
power  can  be  communicated  only  by  that  God,  in.  whose 
hand  are  the  lives  of  all  mankind ;  to  whom  alone  belongs 
that  sword  of  justice,  which  is  borne  by  the  magistrate; 
who  being  the  giver ^  is  also  the  Lord  rf  Ufe  ;  and  to  sup- 
pose it  otherwise,  is  to  derive  power  by  ascent  instead  of 
descent;  which  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  in  aU 
other  cases  whatsoever.  Christians,  who,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  religion,  derive  all  power  from  aiove^  firon 
whence  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comethj  go  as  hig^  as 
they  can,  up  to  God  himself:  they  who  derive  iL^m 
beneath,  must  go  as  low  as  they  can,  evai  down  to  tht 
father  of  all  that  tumultuous  rage  and  disorder,  which  dis^ 
tinguishes  the  power  of  the  people.  When  this  power  is 
supposed  to  include  authority,  it  is  so  contrary  to  fact,  to 
reason,  and  to  revelation,  that  it  is  seldom  taken  up,  but 
by  those,  who  wish  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  state,  and 
encourage  the  waves  to  beat,  because  they  have  hopes  of 
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plunder  from  the  wreck.  Such  a  power  was,  indeed,  ad^ 
mitted  aad  highly  esteemed  by  those  fanciful  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  later  times,  who,  having  departed  from  their 
ancient  principles,  were  torn  to  pieces  with  factions,  and 
amused  themselves  with  a  vain  search  after  that  philoso- 
pher's stone  in  politics,  a  constitution  where  all  might 
govern^  and  none  be  governed ;  till  their  balancings  and 
fluctuations  produced  an  arbitrary  government,  and  brought 
them  all  under  the  yoke  of  military  power ;  the  natural 
cons^joence  of  such  experiments.  When  a  nation  is  grown 
restless  with  dreams  of  despotism,  jealous  of  all  authority, 
and  agitated  with  contentions  for  power,  on  the  ground  of 
natural  right  against  positive  law ;  then  we  may  know  that 
the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh;  that  it  must  either  fall  under 
the  lawless  power  of  some  intestine  faction,  or  be  reduced 
to  the  mortification  of  looking  on,  while  its  lands  are  di- 
vided  and  parcelled  out  by  a  foreign  force ;  which  hath 
happened  lately  in  a  country  of  Europe,  where  liberty  was 
professed,  whilst  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny  was  practised. 

But  it  is  also  our  interest^  as  well  as  our  duty  and  wis- 
dom, to  honour  the  king,  and  support  that  power  by  which 
we  are  protected.  Government  was  not  ordained  to  en- 
slave the  world,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  to  de- 
fend the  innocent  from  the  violent  and  injurious,  to  distin- 
guish and  secure  property,  and  to  prevent  the  people 
from  falling  a  prey  to  one  another,  as  they  never  fail  to  do 
in  times  of  rebellion.  When  the  restraint  of  government 
hinders  the  will  of  one  man  from  being  a  law  to  another, 
by  maintaining  a  common  rule  of  action  for  all,  it  is  the 
greatest  blAsing  upon  earth.  There  are  in  every  nation 
turbulent  spirits,  who  would  permit  no  law  to  prevail  but 
their  own  will ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  to  hinder  them, 
would  set  the  world  on  fire  to  make  themselves  consider^ 
able.  Tribute  is,  therefore,  due  from  every  people^  in 
mtum  for  the  protection  they  receive :  and  if  the 
ment  of  the  most  absolute  tyrant  is  better  than  the 
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of  a  lawless  multitude;  that  is,  if  one  bad  man  without 
law  is  a  less  evil  than  a  hundred  thousand,  the  purchase 
(dear  as  it  may  be)  is  certainly  worth  the  price  to  those 
who  are  blessed  with  a  regular  establishment. 

Our  common  interest  will  oblige  us  to  consider,  that 
the  strength  of  every  government  against  its  foreign  ene- 
mies depends  on  the  affection  of  its  ovni  natural  subjects ; 
so  that  they  are  its  worst  enemies,  who  endeavour  to  lessen 
that  affection  ;  for  when  a  nation  is  out  of  humour  with  its 
governors,  and  careless  of  its  establishment,  it  is  of  course 
weak  and  defenceless.  Great  things  may  be  done,  when 
the  people  are  united  with  one  heart  and  mind  under  the 
person  of  their  prince.  How  small  and  contemptible  an 
insect  is  the  bee  ?  yet,  when  the  whole  swarm  |is  assem- 
bled, and  kept  together  by  an  attachment  to  their  leader, 
they  are  invincible ;  neither  man  nor  beast  can  stand 
against  them.  Every  loyal  nation  hath  the  same  advants^: 
but  then  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  union,  in  which  their 
strength  consists,  is  the  gift  of  God ;  who  maketh  men  to 
be  of  one  mind  for  their  common  preservation. 

Under  this  head  of  interest,  our  Ao/zotir  is  concerned: 
for  the  honour  of  the  people  is  involved  in  that  of  their 
king.  •  We  must  judge  of  states  as  we  do  of  families. 
Does  it  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  family,  when  there 
is  a  good  understanding  among  the  members  of  it ;  espe- 
cially if  the  father  of  it  is  well  esteemed,  and  treated  with 
veneration  by  those  who  are  under  him,  his  children  and 
his  servants  ?  But  it  is  a  sure  sign,  that  the  family  is 
either  very  wicked,  or  very  vulgar,  when  a  proper  defe- 
rence is  wanting  from  the  children  to  the  pareflts :  the  dis- 
grace of  their  ill  behaviour  returns  with  double  weight 
upon  themselves ;  according  to  that  admonition  of  the  son 
of  Sirach,  "  Glory  not  in  the  dishonour  of  thy  father ;  for 
thy  father's  dishonour  is  no  glory  unto  thee :  for  the  glory 
of  a  man  is  from  the  honour  of  his  father."  Whatever 
accusation  there  may  be  ground  for,  it  is  weak  and  cruel 
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m  a  son  to  take  it  up  :  he  should  leave  that  to  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  family,  whose  malice  is  waiting  for  the  ruin 
of  them  all.  But  if  the  father  is  virtuous  and  honourable, 
then  the  son  is  a  wretch,  who  can  delight  himself  with  the 
dishonour  of  such  a  parent.  All  this  is  applicable  to  those 
subjects,  wheresoever  they  are  to  be  found,  who  search  for 
accusations,  who  feed  upon  grievances,  who  shout  for  joy 
on  any  disadvantage  to  their  native  country,  and  publish 
its  distress  to  all  the  world,  making  ten  times  more  of  it 
than  is  true.  If  duty  could  not  restrain  such,  policy  and 
ccMnmon  sense  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  them  from  so 
unnatural  and  ridiculous  a  crime. 

To  conclude ;  we  live  in  a  country,  where  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  the  king,  are  inculcated  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  all  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  that  they  are  still  pre- 
served to  us ;  and  that  our  profession  is  such,  as  duty, 
wisdom,  interest,  and  honour,  will  never  fail  to  recom- 
mend. There  is  nothing  to  seduce  us  from  the  practice 
of  this  profession,  but  false  ideas  of  liberty,  with  which 
unthinking  minds  are  easily  captivated ;  and  complaints 
of  slavery  and  grievances,  with  which  weak  and  unbridled 
tempers  are  easily  terrified.  Against  the  ill  effects  of 
these,  give  roe  leave  to  observe,  not  as  a  politician  (for  I 
do  not  aspire  to  that  character)  but  as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  there  is  no  true  liberty  but  in  the  service  of 
Gkxl ;  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  grievances  is  sin,  as  fatal 
to  societies  as  to  individuals.  The  only  free  men,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  they  whom  the  Son  of  God  hath  made 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin :  the  slavery  is  all  on  the 
other  side ;  with  those  who  are  subject  to  their  own  tur- 
bulent lusts  and  passions,  by  which  they  are  as  effectually 
enslaved  as  the  wretch  who  is  chained  down  to  drudge 
at  the  oar  all  the  days  of  his  life :  *'  His  servants  ye  aco' 
to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obediJ 
ence  unto  righteousness."  Pride,  vanity,  avarice,  en 
1  h 
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hatred,  ambition,  extravagance,  and  impatience :   these 

are  the  tyrants  of  the  children  of  disobedience,  who,  while 

they  are  under  the  dominion  of  such  masters,  are  generally 

the  most  forward  to  hold  out  the  temptation  of  liberty, 

and  promise  it  to  all  their  followers ;  but  the  beggajr  may 

as  well  promise  crowns  and  sceptres.     Of  such  men  St 

Peter  gives  us  this  character,  that  they  speak  evil  of  i^ 

nities  ;  and  while  they  promise  liberty y  are  themselves  the 

servants  of  corruption.    Tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of 

&eir  vices,  and  probably  of  their  debtSy  they  commenoe 

arbiters  of  freedom ;  and  would  have  us  believe,  what  great 

quietness  we  should  enjoy,  and  what  very  worthy  deeds 

would  be  done  by  their  providence. 

It  is  a  mistake  of  the  worst  tempers  only  to  suppose  that 
liberty  consists  in  contradiction ;  for  if  that  were  true,  then 
the  more  unreasonable  the  contradiction  the  greater  the 
liberty.  Every  society  is  a  body,  the  members  of  which 
being  appointed  to  different  offices,  should  all  conspire  to 
the  same  end  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Hath  the  tongue 
no  liberty,  but  in  uttering  imprecations,  and  calling  down 
vengeance  upon  its  owner  ?  Have  the  hands  no  liber^,  but 
when  they  are  lifted  up  against  the  head,  or  striking  at  the 
heart  ?  It  is  the  honour  of  the  feet,  that  they  can  suf^ort 
the  head  by  which  they  are  animated  and  directed  ;  it  is 
the  honour  of  the  hands,  that  they  can  defend  the  vital  parli» 
and  repel  the  adversaries  of  the  body :  this  is  their  proper 
employment,  and  when  the  order  of  nature  is  observe4y  the 
whole  system  will  be  in  safety,  which  is  all  the  libertjgood 
men  will  ever  expect  in  a  world  so  full  of  mischief  aad  dangti^ 

As  to  grievances,  it  must  be  owned  we  hieive  our  riiaie : 
and  no  government  in  the  world  is  without  them ;  Imt  it 
is  the  unhappiness  of  tbi^  nation,  to  be  more  disturbed  wilk 
imaginary  than  with  reed  evils.  The  sick  man  may  suffisr 
much  from  his  distemper ;  but  he  often  suffers  much  more 
from  his  dreams,  and  throws  himself  into  certain  destruc- 
tion, while  he  is  flying  from  the  terrors  of  a  vision.     It  it 
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HO  such  easy  matter  for  people  in  a  lower  sphere,  especially 
in  this  age  of  scandal  and  defamation,  to  know  when  and 
how  their  superiors  are  in  fault.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
valley  blames  the  dimness  of  the  air,  and  sees  a  mist  spread 
over  the  hills  and  higher  grounds ;  which  to  those  in  a 
better  situation,  appears  to  rise  out  of  his  own  soil,  and  to 
settle  upon  the  place  of  his  own  habitation.  But  then,  have 
governors  no  faults,  and  are  we  to  see  nothing  amiss  in 
ibem  ?  undoubtedly  they  have  their  faults,  if  they  are  mor^ 
tal  meOy  together  with  many  di£BcuIties,  misfortunes,  and 
mortifications  from  their  office ;  under  all  which,  it  is  oui^ 
duty  to  pray  for  them,  and  not  to  revile  them ;  to  pray  thait 
Giod  will  give  them  grace  to  amend  their  faults^  and  assist 
tiiem  by  his  good  providence,  in  the  critical  affairs  of  their 
country ;  approving  ourselves  as  true  Christiaiis,  servantfl 
of  God,  and  friends  of  mankind. 

.  Let  not  then  any  heathen  principles,  any  visi  onary  notions 
of  liberty,  interpose  to  debauch  our  minds  with  disaffection, 
and  thereby  give  occasion  to  foreign  enemies,  whose  envy 
will  always  be  active,  and  is  even  now  awalce,  to  foment 
our  divisions,  and  to  triumph  in  all  the  unhappy  effects  of 
tJiem.*  Not  many  years  are  passed  since  we  might  justly 
be  Accounted  the  first  people  in  the  world.  Nothing  can 
rapport  us  in  that  high  rank,  but  loyalty  and  unanimity^ 
witbout  which,  the  kingdom  that  hath  attained  its  utmost 
greatness,  must  soon  fall  with  ifs  own  weight. 

May  theiafore  the  King  immortal  and  invisible,  in  whose 
Wad  are  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  who,  according  to 
liie  gopd  {Measure,  sendeth  counsel  in  peace  and  success  ib 
wcgr,  give  us  akl  grace,  in  wxi  several  stati(»is,  to  correct 
what  w  aoKBs,  to  bold  fast  what  is  good,  to  restore  what 
ip  lost,  to  preserve  what  is  ready  to  perish,  and  to  see  the 
things  that  belong  to  our  peace,  before  they  are  hid  from 
a«r  eyes !  Amren. 

•  Those  eoemies  have  now  disarmed  themscUeB,  by  falling  into  the  doctrine 
ai  lietstiouBntsBy  egaintt  which  this  DiscourM  wa«  directed. 

l2 
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SERMON  XIV. 

TO  THE  ONE    WE    ARE    THE    SAVOUR    OF    DEATH    UNTO 
death;    and  to  the  other   the   savour  OF  LIFE 

UNTO  life;  and  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
THINGS? — 2  Cor.  ii.  16. 

So  strangely  has  the  world  been  divided  in  its  opinioD 
concerning  the  Gospel,  that  the  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  it,  have  always  found 
themselves  in  a  difficult  situation  ;  for  which  no  man  can 
be  sufficient  without  the  gifts  of  fortitude,  and  prudence, 
and  patience,  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  support  and  assist 
him  in  his  office.  Christianity  always  had,  and  always  will 
have  its  adversaries :  it  corrects  the  false  opinions,  and 
controls  the  licentious  morals  of  unconverted  nature; 
therefore  nature  rises  up  against  it ;  and  as  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  time  and 
place  make  but  little  difference  in  this  respect.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  certainly  greater  to  the  Apostles  than  it  is  to  us. 
The  heathen  religion  was  then  in  possession  of  the  world; 
and  all  its  abominable  practices  had  the  sanction  of  custom 
and  establishment ;  so  that  the  opposition  then  carried  on 
against  the  Gospel  was  more  active  and  virulent,  as  well 
as  more  powerful,  than  it  is  now.  But  error  and  vice  are 
fitill  the  adversaries  of  true  religion  as  they  were  then ;  and 
therefore  the  difficulty  must  remain  to  all  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  so  long  as  error  and  vice  shall  have  any  power 
and  interest  upon  earth .  God,  who  gave  to  his  ministers 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  all  good  men  who  love  the 
truth,  will  be  ready  to  encourage  them  for  their  work's  sake; 
but  evil  will  be  as  near  at  hand  to  discourage  and  resist 
them.  The  Apostle,  having  this  case  under  his  consider- 
ation, is  shocked  with  the  difficulty,  and  cries  out,  *'  Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  Who  can  endure  to  stand  in 


this  fearful  and  troublesome  situation,  with  the  sun  shining 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  a  cold  tempestuous  wind  beating 
against  him  on  the  other  ?  What  patience  can  hold  out 
against,  what  constitution  can  long  survive,  such  a  trial? 
Yet  such  must  be  the  trial,  in  some  degree,  of  every  true 
preacher  of  God's  word ;  and  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  preach 
amongst  you,  I  hope  with  some  profit,  I  am  sure  with  much 
sincerity,  it  will  be  for  our  common  advantage  to  consider 
the  difficulties  to  which  I  am  exposed  in  common  with  every 
other  minister  of  a  parish  :  that  having  considered  them^ 
you  may  be  ready  (as  I  have  reason  to  think  you  will  be) 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  lessen  them.  The  better  I  shall 
succeed  in  my  duty,  the  greater  will  be  your  advantage ; 
and  that  as  well  in  this  world  as  in  the  next. 

However  well  disposed  and  tractable  the  people  of  a 
parish  may  be,  all  will  not  be  alike.  Some  will  respect 
their  minister  for  God's  sake,  for  the  church's  sake,  and  for 
his  work's  sake :  they  will  attend  with  pleasure  to  his  doc* 
trine,  and  his  advice  will  sink  into  their  ears.  He  found 
them  good,  and  his  instructions  will  make  them  better: 
they  will  profit  by  his  admonitions,  and  even  bear  his  re- 
proofs, if  such  should  be  necessary,  without  being  offended. 
But  it  will  not  be  so  with  all :  others  there  are  who  will 
judge  differently ;  some  from  an  untractableness  of  natu- 
ral temper;  some  from  worldly  interest;  some  from  an  un- 
liappy  turn  in  their  education,  or  from  a  total  neglect  of  it, 
under  careless  and  ungodly  parents ;  more  from  bad  cus- 
toms, and  long  established  habits  of  vice  or  self-indulgence. 
Hence  it  will  always  happen,  that  if  a  minister  in  his 
preaching  bears  hard  upon  any  particular  sin,  as  the  course 
of  his  duty  may  require,  and  describes  the  folly,  misery, 
and  shame  of  it ;  every  sin  will  find  a  friend  in  some  cor- 
ner of  the  church  who  will  take  its  part,  and  be  offended 
with  the  preacher.  If  he  speaks  against  drunkenness, 
"  There,"  s%ys  the  drinker,  "  he  means  to  reflect  upon  me .-" 
That  stroke  upon  covetousness,  was  intended  for  me,  says 
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another:  la  that  remark  upon  the  pernicious  conisequencei 
of  fomicfttion)  he  meant  to  expose  me^  says  another.   Thus 
they  bring  themselves  to  a  persuasion,  that  their  minister 
is  their  enemy,  and  means  to  be  severe  upon  them  :  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  cannot  help  being  setere 
upon  themselves.     Hear  how  the  Apostle  states  this  diffi- 
culty in  a  few  words :  "  Am  I  therefore,"  says  he,  "  become 
your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth?"    Suppose  we 
%^^  a  man  straying  out  of  the  road,  while  he  is  going  on 
business  of  the  last  importance,  and  has  no  time  to  lose; 
and  we  call  out  tp  him  to  tell  him  he  is  wrong,  and  use 
all  our  endeavours  to  put  him  in  the  right  way ;  ought  that 
^an  to  take  us  for  his  enemies  ?     We  should  think  him  a 
strange  man  if  he  did.     Is  the  shepherd  an  enemy  to  the 
straying  sheep,  when  he  would  bring  it  back  from  the  error 
of  its  ways  in  safety  to  the  fold?     But  suppose  that  which* 
should  be  a  sheep,  is  a  wolf,  or  a  swine :  such,  indeed,  have 
an  interest  against  being  brought  back ;  and,  instead  of 
respecting  their  guide  as  a  friend,  will  turn  again  and  rend 
him.    Some  such  there  will  be  found  in  all  places.    Every 
minister  must  expect  to  have  some  amongst  his  flock,  who 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  forest  than  the  fold ;  who 
never  intend  to  reform  themselves,  and  do  not  even  wish 
to  be  better  than  they  are ;  even  as  the  swine  gives  itself 
no  trouble  to  acquire  the  character  of  the  sheep.     What 
will  such  do  ?     What  can  they  do,  but  endeavour,  out  of 
favour  to  themselves,  to  lessen  the  influence  of  their  mints*^ 
ter  ?    There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this :  of  which  the 
most  common  and  obvious  is  to  impute  all  his  zeal  to  aA' 
evil  motive ;  to  pride,  hypocrisy,  or  ill  nature  :  to  any 
thing  rather  than  to  sincerity  and  charity.     Another  way 
is  to  take  advantage  of  some  accident  or  appearance,  and 
raise  reports  to  his  disadvantage.     There  never  did,  nor* 
ever  will,  live  that  man  upon  the  earth,  whose  life  could 
be  secure  from  misrepresentation  :   and  truth  misrepre- 
sented answers  all  the  purposes  of  defamation  better  than 
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a  lie,  because  there  is  some  apparent  foundation  of  reason 
and  &ct  to  build  upon.  Another  artifice  is  that  of  ridicule. 
There  is  in  most  men,  through  the  depravity  of  their  na- 
ture, almost  as  great  a  propensity  to  laugh ,  as  there  is  in 
monkeys  to  chatter;  and  therefore  they  are  very  easily 
provoked  to  it  Children  laugh  at  that  which  is  nothing; 
and  many  with  older  heads  upon  their  shoulders  laugh  at 
that  which  is  next  to  nothing :  some  laugh  when  they  ought 
to  pray :  and  others  when  they  ought  to  ci*y.  I  could  tell 
you  of  H  Wit  (now  gone  to  answer  for  his  folly),  who  even 
ridicttled  the  providence  of  God,*  and  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life :  yet  thi^ 
is  the  engine  which  many  people  employ,  to  lessen  the  effi^ 
cacy  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  influence  of  those  that  preach 
it.  Not  only  the  ministers  of  God,  but  even  God  himself 
is  made  an  object  of  ridicule ! 

Thus  you  see  how  every  preacher  is  liable,  from  the 
nature  x>f  his  office,  to  suffer  from  the  tongue  of  slander. 
They  who  bate  the  truth,  must  never  be  expected  to  love 
those  that  publish  it :  and  of  those  whom  they  do  not  love, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  speak  evil.  Hence  you  will  un- 
derstand the  propriety  of  that  declaration  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  **  Woe  be  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  :** 
for  the  World  at  large  never  will  speak  well,  but  of  those 
who  make  all  things  easy,  and  give  them  no  disturbance; 
ialse  prophets  who  speak  smooth  things,  and  care  for  no- 
thing but  themselves,  will  be  well  spoken  of 

It  IB  another  tnisfortune  upon  the  minister  of  a  parish, 
that  with  frequent  use  his  voice  and  manner  become  fami- 
liar,  and  consequently  lose  something  of  their  force  and 
influence  upon  the  audience.  When  he  comes  first  to  a 
{dace,  he  is  gladly  received  and  eagerly  attended  to :  just 
as  any  other  thing  would  be  that  is  neto.  But  when  curio-^ 
sity  abates,  as  it  always  must  do  with  familiarity  and 

*  VoLTAiRi,  in  hii  Candide,  which  is  a  satire  upon  the  belief  bodl«f' 

a  particular  and  general  Pro?idence. 
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petition,  such  as  have  no  deeper  root  than  this  to  their  at- 
tachment, must  grow  indifferent,  and  will  fall  away,  per- 
haps into  total  inattention.  The  public  is  so  fond  of  novelty, 
and  more  in  this  than  any  nation  of  Europe,  that  they  are 
apt  to  over-rate  what  is  new,  and  having  begun  with  in- 
experience and  indiscretion,  they  end  with  disappointment 
Imagination,  that  deceitful  faculty,  is  always  at  work  to 
cheat  men  with  vain  expectations :  they  look  for  more  than 
they  can  find,  and  thence  suspect,  at  last,  that  they  have 
found  nothing.  They  expect  a  preacher  to  be  all  perfection, 
and  exempt  from  the  errors  of  mortality;  but  preachers  are 
exposed  to  the  same  cross  accidents  with  other  men,  from 
the  vicissitudes  and  triak  of  human  life,  and  the  humours 
of  other  people,  over  which  they  have  no  power.     They 
have  their  infirmities  and  their  mistakes ;  they  are  exposed 
from  without  to  the  contempt  of  real  enemies,  and  from 
within  to  the  neglect  and  treachery  of  pretended  friends ; 
the  world,  from  abroad ,  may  frown  upon  the  sincerity  of 
their  labours :  and  at  home,  their  foes  may  be  those  of  their 
own  household.     In  all  things  of  this  kind,  they  are  not 
only  on  a  level  with  other  men,  but  are  in  farther  danger 
of  being  reduced  below  it  from  envy  to  their  oflice,  and 
jealousy  against  their  authority:  '*  These  things,"  saith  St. 
Paul,  '^  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  Apollos 
for  your  sakes,  that  ye  might  learn  in  us,  not  to  think  of 
men  above  that  which  is  written — for  I  think  that  God 
hath  set  forth  us  the  Apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  unto 
death  :  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men/'*  Even  Christ  himself,  whose  time  was 
all  spent  in  doing  good,  and  shewing  forth  many  mighty 
works,  all  of  a  saving  and  merciful  turn,  was  railed  at  and 
despised,  as  one  that  had  a  devil  and  was  mad.     But  who 
were  they  that  spoke  evil  of  him  ?  conceited,  blind  guides, 
who  had  made  God's  word  of  no  effect;   covetous  and 
adulterous  Pharisees  ;  worldly-minded  priests  :  unbeliev- 

•  1  Cor.  it.  9. 
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iDg  Sadducees;   hypocrites,  politicians,  aiid  profligates. 
In  like  manner,  if  there  are  any  in  a  place  who  shew  less 
regard  than  the  rest  to  their  clergyman ;  look  at  such  per- 
sons,  and  examine  their  lives  and  manners:  see  whether 
they  are  kind  and  merciful  to  their  poor  neighbours? 
whether  they  make  a  conscience  of  frequenting  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  the  church  ?  whether  they  are  sober  and 
temperate,  abstaining  from  all  indecency  and  excess  ?     It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  some  tongues  can  be  guilty 
of  little  slander ;  because  the  reports  of  men  and  their  re- 
flections will  have  weight  according  to  the  value  of  their 
private  characters.     What  does  it  signify  how  many  ill 
words  a  man  vomits  out  against  his  minister,  who,  perhaps, 
is  seen  in  the  street  soon  after,  vomiting  up  his  drink? 
What  does  it  signify  whether  he  honours  a  priest  or  not, 
who  blasphemes  the  holy  name  of  God  in  his  common  dis- 
course, and  is  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  public  ?     However,  as  there  is  no  man  who  means 
to  court  another's  ill-will,  and  who  would  not  rather  be 
glad  to  have  his  esteem ;  the  disesteem  which  falls  upon 
clergymen  from  their  office,  though  it  be  only  from  the 
worst,  and  is  totally  owing  to  the  parties  themselves,  is  yet 
a  loss  and  a  trial :  for  the  worst  man  has  a  soul,  which 
might  be  saved  ;  and  a  minister  is  bound  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  it  by  forbearance,  and  tenderness,  and  kind 
advice,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  remaining. 

Now  I  have  represented  to  you  some  of  the  general  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  which  must,  in  all  places, 
attend  a  sincere  clergyman ;  I  shall  venture  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  set  before  you  some  of  the  disadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  myself  in  this  place :  and  I  trust  you  will  hear  me 
patiently,  and  without  offence. 

My  brethren,  I  am  thankful  that  I  came  amongst  you, 
and  hope  I  shall  never  have  any  reason  to  repent  of  my 
choice  ;  for  hither  did  I  come  by  choice,  and  not  by  ne- 
cessity.    The  world  was  before  me,  and  any  other  pla^gg| 
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might  have  suited  with  a  busy  life,  such. as  mine  has  al'^ 
ways  been.  But  when  I  settled  here,  the  parish  had  been 
long  without  a  resident  minister,  and  at  times  had  been 
served  very  irregularly,  and  was  consequently  out  of  order: 
yet  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  not  so  much  as  would  have 
happened  in  some  other  places  under  the  like  circum'^ 
stances :  and  I  have  imputed  much  of  the  good  that  was 
retained  amongst  you,  to  the  seed  sown,  and  the  labour 
bestowed  by  a  late  learned  and  worthy  predecessor,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  John  White,*  whose  light  is  not  yet  gone 
out,  and  whose  name  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting  n* 
membrance* 

The  first  difficulty  I  was  under,  and  that  a  very  great 
one,  was  owing  to  an  habitual  neglect  of  the  communion 
in  too  many  of  the  congregation  :  on  which  account  I  la- 
boured in  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  it,  to  produce  some  refor«- 
mation :  and  not  in  vain ;  for  we  have  many  more  common 
Bicants  than  formerly.  But  alas  1  how  often  have  I  been 
distressed  with  visiting  people  in  their  last  sickness,  who 
had  never  attended  the  communion  in  all  their  lives!  la 
some  few  cases,  they  had  been  misgfuided  by  vain  fears, 
and  the  influence  of  ill  advice ;  all  arising  from  an  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  subject;  but  in  many  others,  this  neglect  arose 
from  the  want  of  a  godly  sense  of  the  deceitfulness  of  8Ui| 
and  the  great  danger  of  a  careless  life  unrepented  of:  and 
seeing  too  many  others  in  the  same  way,  they  were  eti* 
eouraged  (or  rather  they  encouraged  themselves)  to  go  on 
to  their  lives'  end  in  the  same  fatal  error.  It  is  sorrow 
enough  to  a  minister  to  attend  a  parishioner  to  his  grav6| 
and  to  see  the  dust  thrown  upon  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  conversed,  and  to  whom  he  had  preached  :  this  issuf^ 
ficient  of  itself ;  but  when  the  consideration  is  added,  that 
he  had  neglected  the  terms  of  his  salvation  ;  that  he  had 
been  often  called  upon  in  the  exhortation  of  the  church  (a 

•  Author  of  JMter$  to  a  Gentleman  diisenting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
.axrd  other  pieces  which  were  well  received. 
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powerful  address  upon  the  subject)  but  never  prevailed 
upon  ;  that  now  there  is  no  farther  exhortation  to  be  used, 
no  opportunity  in  the  grave :  this  is  a  greater  sorrow  to 
every  considerate  mind ;  and  I  wish  to  God  I  may  feel  less 
of  it  for  the  time  to  come. 

Another  evil  is  the  prevailing  practice  of  excessive  drink- 
ing, with  all  its  fearful  consequences ;  of  whi^h,  as  you  all 
know,  there  are  so  many  examples :  and  I  fear  the  rising 
generation  is  likely  to  furnish  more.  I  cannot  stay  now 
to  set  before  you  the  sin,  and  shame,  and  danger  of  this 
vice :  I  have  done  this  at  other  times :  I  have  shewed  yon 
how  it  is  attended  with  loss  of  time,  of  health,  of  substance; 
to  the  injury  of  a  poor  family ;  the  hardening  of  the  con- 
science ;  the  quenching  of  God*s  grace,  tiH  the  light  of 
religion  is  turned  into  total  darkness.  From  the  havoc  this 
sin  makes  in  men*s  minds,  bodies,  and  estates,  too  much 
can  never  be  said  against  it :  and  as  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
be  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins,  when  every  man  has  too 
many  of  his  own  to  answer  for ;  therefore  if  there  be  any 
here  present,  who,  from  deceitful  calculations  of  worldly 
interest,  are  tempted  to  encourage  their  neighbour  to  this 
folly  and  excess,  and  urge  him  on  to  abuse  and  ruin  him« 
self;  I  beseech  them  to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  and 
to  hear  that  warning  voice  of  the  prophet — "  Woe  unto 
him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink ;  that  puttest  thy  bottle 
to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also,  that  thou  mayest 
look  on  their  nakedness" — that  thou  mayest  see  them 
stripped  of  their  reason,  when  they  are  turned  fools,  and 
their  minds  are  naked  ;  and  see  them  also  stripped  of  their 
property,  after  they  have  sat  swallowing  liquor,  till  there 
is  not  a  penny  left  in  their  pockets.  He  that  strips  a  man 
upon  the  highway  has  all  the  sin  to  himself;  but  he  that 
strips  a  man  in  this  way,  has  his  neighbour's  sin,  as  well  as 
his  own,  to  answer  for;  and  it  is  justly  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  providence  of  God,  in  many  instances,  brings  ruin 
instead  of  riches,  and  disappointment  instead  of  succa 
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from  all  that  sort  of  gain  which  arises  from  the  corruption 
of  other  men's  morals.  So  the  prophet  tells  us,  that  there 
is  a  cup  of  judgment  which  comes  round  at  last,  to  give 
them  their  reward  in  kind,  and  make  them  vomit  up  what 
they  have  unjustly  gotten.  On  which  consideration  I  en- 
treat all  those,  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to  this 
danger,  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  guard  against  it  as  well  as 
they  can ;  with  this  assurance,  that  who  grows  rich  by 
other  men's  ruin,  takes  a  fire  into  his  bosom,  which  may  lie 
there  smothered,  for  a  time,  like  embers  under  the  ashes, 
but  will  too  surely  break  out  at  last  into  a  flame,  the  eflfects 
of  which  will  be  felt,  when  the  cause  is  forgotten. 

Another  evil,  and  to  the  great  misfortune  of  this  country, 
an  increasing  evil  in  many  places,  is  that  of  fomicatioo, 
which  brings  an  unhappy  and  unpromising  race  of  children 
upon  a  parish,  who  grow  up  half  disowned  and  neglected, 
with  the  influence  of  an  evil  example  from  their  parents, 
added  to  the  influence  of  a  corrupt,  uncultivated  nature ; 
and  who,  if  they  live,  will  perhaps  bring  another  breed  of 
the  same  sort ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  to  the 
great  corruption  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  the  impo- 
verishing of  those  who  live  honestly,  and  are  obliged  to 
assist  in  the  maintaining  of  such,  as  become  chargeable  to 
others  from  vice  and  idleness.  Something  might  be  done 
toward  the  lessening  of  this  evil,  if  the  officers  of  a  parish 
would  bestir  themselves,  as  they  are  all  bound  to  do  in 
reason  and  conscience,  and  some  of  them  by  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath.  The  lower  class  of  people  will  cer- 
tainly make  light  of  this  evil,  if  those  who  are  above  them 
do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  A  minister,  according  to  his 
duty,  represents  the  miserable  consequences  of  this  unlaw- 
ful commerce ;  how  it  is  attended  with  loss  of  conscience, 
loss  of  character,  the  destruction  of  family  happiness,  the 
forfeiting  of  God's  blessing,  the  prospect  of  beggary,  in- 
famy, and  eternal  damnation.  These  things  he  may  repre- 
sent ;  but  unless  admonition  is  seconded  with  some  acti- 
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vity,  and  some  authority  from  the  laws,  it  will  not  be  of 
sufficient  weight;  because,  when  things  are  left  to  this, 
and  reformation  is  forwarded  by  nothing  but  admonitioui 
it  looks  as  if  people  were  not  in  earnest. 

Another  evil  is  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  We 
have  too  many  examples  of  persons  exercising  their  worldly 
business  in  defiance  of  sobriety  and  decency ;  of  others 
absenting  themselves  from  the  church  for  years  together, 
and  attending  no  other  place  of  worship  ;  as  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  the  place,  that  men  are  at  liberty  to  live  without 
God  in  the  world. 

Of  all  these  abuses  which  I  have  set  before  you,  there 
is  not  one,  for  the  preventing  of  which  I  am  not  ready  to 
do  my  part :  but  it  is  the  chief  business  of  this  Discourse 
to  remind  you,  that  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,  against  the 
sense,  and  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of  my  neigh- 
bours. When  the  minister  of  a  parish  stands  single  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  the  work  of  reformation,  he  can 
only  make  himself  enemies,  who  will  hate  him  without  a^ 
cause,  instead  of  amending  themselves. 

In  an  age  when  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  are  both 
grown  decrepit  with  old  age  and  want  of  exercise,  the  de- 
fects of  lawful  government  must  be  supplied  by  confede- 
racies and  associations  of  one  party  against  another.  This 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  regular  authority ;  but  in  some  cases, 
it  is  the  best  the  times  allow  us.  Therefore,  they  who  wish 
to  preserve  order,  must  unite  against  those  who  wish  to 
break  it.  There  is  nothing  that  appears  odious  in  the  ap- 
plication of  such  remedies  as  the  law  affords,  if  the  many 
unite  against  the  few,  who  are  then  left  without  that  coun- 
tenance and  defence  which  they  borrow  from  the  neglect 
of  their  superiors.  The  minister  can  do  little  for  his  parish 
in  this  way,  unless  the  majority  are  with  him,  and  desire 
that  he  should  succeed.  Indeed  it  is  universally  true,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for  those  who  will  do  nothing 
ihomselyes .     It  is  thus  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
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instraction  of  the  ignorant ;  none  can  be  taught  to  much 
purpose,  but  they  who  are  desirous  to  learn.  Ev^n  God's 
grace  works  only  with  those  who  will  work  along  with  it : 
Yea,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  when  upon  earth, 
though  ever  ready  to  do  good,  could  do  none  to  those  who 
were  not  disposed  to  look  for  it,  and  ready  to  receive  it 

I  wish  to  see  this  place  a  pattern  of  regularity  and  so- 
briety, not  an  example  of  drunkenness,  profanenes8,  and 
ill  manners.  If  ever  I  hear  it  spoken  of  under  this  latter 
character,  I  am  hurt  and  grieved,  as  if  I  had  heard  some 
evil  report  against  myself,  or  my  own  family.  And  does 
it  not  concern  you,  my  Brethren,  to  feel  as  much  for  your- 
selves as  I  feel  for  you  ?  Religion,  reason,  and  good  po- 
licy, the  authority  of  Grod,  and  the  common  sense  of  mas^ 
call  upon  you  to  do  what  you  can  against  the  spreading 
•evil  of  bad  examples  and  corrupt  communicaticHis.  Vice 
is  an  expensive  thing  to  all  that  practise  it,  and  to  all  thai 
eonntve  at  it.  A  wicked  parish  will  ever  be  an  idle  parish; 
and  an  idle  parish  (as  men  are  to  live  by  their  industry) 
must  be  a  poor  parish ;  and  the  more  the  poor  increase  is 
any  place,  the  fewer  shoulders  are  left  to  bear  the  burthen; 
and  then  some  who  do  not  deserve  it,  and  have  no  share  iB 
the  general  corruption,  are  broken  down  with  the  weagbt 
of  it- 

I  am  sometimes  very  uneasy  when  I  revolve  these  things 
in  my  mind :  yet  under  all  these  difficulties,  I  have  two 
considerations  on  which  to  repose  myself.  I  have  lived 
h>ng  enough  in  the  world  to  know,  that  however  sincerely 
a  man  may  wish  to  have  every  body  do  what  is  right,  he 
must  be  content  to  see  much  evil  which  he  cannot  prevent, 
and  to  hear  many  falsehoods  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
silence.  If  it  is  his  desire  to  resist  prevailing  evils,  they 
will  not  be  imputed  to  him,  though  he  should  not  succeed: 
let  those  look  to  it,  who  might  forward  his  good  intenti<Hi3 
and  do  not.  The  other  consideration,  with  which  I  com- 
fort myself,  is  this,  and  a  very  common  one  it  is ;  that  if 
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we  cannot  do  as  much  as  we  would,  we  must  still  be  will- 
ing to  do  as  much  as  we  can.  If  some  advantages  are  de^ 
nied  to  us,  others  will  always  be  left  to  us.  I  can  instruct 
the  children  of  my  parish  ;  I  can  visit  the  sick,  and  com* 
fort  those  who  have  no  comforter  but  God  and  myself;  I 
can  help  the  poor  in  some  of  their  occasional  distresses ; 
(and  with  God's  help)  I  can  preach  the  Gospel  freely;  and 
if  my  labours  should  not  prosper  here  so  much  as  might  be 
wished,  and  my  evening  lectures  should  not  be  so  well  at- 
tended as  when  novelty  recommended  them,  I  must  then 
Gcmsicbr  my  country  as  my  parish,  if  it  will  give  me  leave; 
I  must  bope  that  what  I  speak  here,  will  be  better  attended 
to  somewhere  else,  and  be  doing  somie  good,  when  I  can 
apeak  no  longer.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  not  be  dis^ 
couraged :  this  sermon  may  do  more  good  than  I  can  yet 
{iorefee,  and  may  stir  up  some  others  to  be  like-minded 
with  myself.  God  send  it  may  do  so  ;  the  advantage  wiR 
not  be  to  me,  but  to  us  all :  and  as  the  time  is  approaching, 
wbem  some  yearly  regulations  are  to  take  place,  I  trust  you 
will  all  temember  what  has  now  been  said  to  you.  I  have 
only  to  tall  you  farther,  that  the  time  is  short ;  and  that  all 
worldly  interests  and  worldly  considerations  will  soon  be 
of  no  Tabae  to  any  of  us  :  but  that  the  zeal  we  exercise  for 
die  honour  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  place  in  which 
we  liTisii  will  follow  us  into  the  grave,  and  rise  with  ns 
again  to  judgment;  when  they  ^^that  have  done  good  shall 
go  into  life  everlasting." 
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SERMON  XV. 

AND   UPON   THE   EARTH    DISTRESS  OF   NATIONS,  WITH 
perplexity;    the  sea  and  the  waves  ROARING; 

men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming 

UPON    THE    earth;    FOR    THE    POWERS   OF    HEAVEN 

SHALL  BE  SHAKEN. — Luke  XXl.  25,  26. 

THE  authority  of  God  s  laws,  and  of  his  ministers,  to 
keep  a  fallen  world  in  order,  and  to  secure  to  the 
good  and  virtuous  the  blessings  of  peace,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  gifts  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  But 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  that,  as  the  world  degenerates,  and 
Christian  piety  declines,  this  blessing  will  not  be  pre- 
served to  us. 

There  will  always  be  difficulty  in  the  language  of  a 
prophecy  which  foretels  an  event  not  yet  come  to  pass: 
therefore  I  would  not  venture  to  decide  hastily  in  a  matter 
of  some  obscurity.  But  it  seems  highly  probable,  from 
the  language  of  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  that  the  last  age 
of  the  world  shall  be  troubled,  in  an  unusual  manner,  with 
popular  tumults  and  commotions;  arising  partly  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  fruits  of  wild  and  novel  opinions, 
and  partly  from  the  just  judgment  of  God  upon  those  who 
have  forsaken  him. 

Before  we  consider  critically  the  words  of  the  text,  we 
may  judge  what  will  happen  before  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  from  what  did  actually  happen  on  certain  other 
occasions,  which  have  been  marked  as  prophetical  of  that 
event.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be 
as  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  flood — the  earth  w2LsJilled 
with  violence:  the  word  signifies  injustice^  rapine^  and 
robbery.  A  state  of  violence  is  contrary  to  a  state  of  secU" 
rity  ;  for  violence  taketh  away  what  government  was  or- 
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dained  to  secure.  The  heathen  poet,  describing  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  men  before  the  flood,  taJces  care  not  to  omit 
this  remarkable  circumstance ;  telling  us  in  his  language, 
that  the  fury  of  discord  then  prevailed  far  and  wide  over  the 
world.* 

The  city  of  Sodom  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  when  it 
was  destroyed.  All  the  people,  old  and  young,  assem- 
bled themselves  without  restraint  from  every  quarter,  to 
commit  acts  of  wickedness  and  violence.  They  mocked 
at  all  authority  in  others,  and  were  judges  and  execu- 
tioners in  their  own  right. — "  This  one  fellow,"  said  they, 
"  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  now 
will  we  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them."t 

Before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  fact  is  undoubted 
in  history,  that  they  were  plagued  with  tumults  and  in- 
testine commotions.  The  benefit  of  government  was  lost 
amongst  them;  and  troops  of  thieves  and  rioters,  with 
self-commissioned  leaders,  plundered  the  city  in  a  miser- 
able manner,  at  their  own  discretion :  till  all  were  involved 
in  one  common  catastrophe,  when  the  place  was  stormed 
by  the  Romans. 

From  these  cases  the  application  is  short  and  certain — 
As  it  ¥ra8  before  the  flood,  as  it  was  in  Sodom,  as  it  was 
in  Jerusalem,  so  shall  it  be  before  the  end  of  the  world. 

If  we  go  now  to  the  text,  we  find,  from  the  context,  that 
our  Lord  is  there  describing  those  signs  which  shall  pre- 
cede, not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  his  own  glorious 
advent  to  judge  the  world.  The  words  of  the  passage 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  confined  to  the  people  of  a 
city  or  a  nation :  being  evidently  spoken  of  the  nations  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  whole  habitable  world.l^ 

Yet  this  application  brings  us  into  a  difliculty :  for  if 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  intended,  the  distress  here 
mentioned  seems  too  partial  in  its  kind  to  reach  them« 

*'Qaa  terra  patet  fera  regnat  Erynnu — Otuf.  Met.  i.  f  41.  t  Gen.  xis* 

%  The  wordi  in  the  original  are  i^v«rand  Mxw/utyii. 

1  M 
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None  but  people  on  the  sea-coast  can  be  terrified  with  the 
raging  of  the  sea :  on  which  consideration,  some  commen* 
tators  have  supposed  that  the  distress  here  spoken  of  was 
meant  of  Galilee  and  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  But  this  is 
out  of  all  reason,  when  compared  with  the  context:  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  take  a  method  of  interpreting,  which 
will  bring  the  language  up  to  the  occasion.  The  words 
of  a  prophecy  seem  to  speak  of  one  thing  when  another 
thing  is  intended ;  and  that  must  be  the  case  here*  We 
know  there  is  a  sort  of  sea  to  be  found  in  every  inland 
country ;  the  figurative  sea  of  popular  tumult  and  rebel* 
lious  violence ;  much  more  terrible  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  than  all  the  storms  which  agitate  the 
ocean. 

The  poet  and  the  prophet  describe  things  rather  by  their 
properties  and  their  effects,  than  by  their  vulgar  nameSi 
Therefore  the  Scripture  compares  the  multitudes  of  Ae 
world  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  tumultuous  rage 
of  the  people  to  the  terrors  of  a  storm-  In  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  the  abundance  of  the  sea*  is  put  for  the  forces  of 
the  Gentile  world,  which  should  be  turned  to  the  church 
of  Christ.  In  the  same  style,  the  harlot  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  is  said  to  sit  07t  many  waters  ,'t  as  signifying 
the  imperial  power  of  heathenism  which  ruled  over  the 
Gentile  world.  And  in  a  vision  of  Daniel,  the  four  beasts 
representing  the  four  monarchies,  rise  out  of  a  sea,;];  on 
which  the  four  winds  of  heaven  are  all  blowing  at  once; 
to  signify,  that  they  all  arose  from  among  the  Heathens. 
Sometimes  the  text  carries  its  own  comment  with  it — De- 
liver me  out  of  great  waters^  saith  the  Psalmist,  from  the 
hands  of  strange  children.^ 

The  waves  of  the  sea,  which  lift  up  their  heads,  and 
assemble  themselves  farther  than  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them,  exhibit  a  grand  image  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  people ;  whom  they  resemble  farther  by  the  noise  they 

*  Isaiah  Iz.  5.         t  Bey.  zVii.  1.         $  Dan.  vii.  9,  3.         $  Psalm  czlir.  7. 
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makOi  whence  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude  is  compared 
to  the  voice  of  many  waters.     Bat^  above  all,  the  waves  of 
the  sea  lure  most  like  to  a  multitude  when  tumult  and  dis^ 
order  prevail  amongst  them.  As  the  waters  are  then  driven 
togetfaefy  each  wave  that  follows  endeavouring  to  mount 
over  that  which  is  before,  and  all  dashing  against  the 
shore,  from  whence  they  are  beaten  back  into  the  sea  by 
their  own  violence ;  such  are  the  people,  when  they  are 
assembled  together  without  order  or  government.     The 
turbafent  passions  of  men  are  never  to  be  restrained  from 
breaking  out  into  noise  and  confusion,  but  by  that  power 
which  over-rules  the  waters  of  the  sea.     God  is  therefore 
celebrated  for  the  one  under  a  figure  of  the  other :  ^^  Thou 
stillest  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  the  people."*    When  wild  passions 
prevail  amongst  men,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  keep 
them  in  awe,  then  society  becomes  what  the  sea  is,  when 
the  winds  are  let  loose  upon  it.     There  is  then  no  more 
reason  or  judgment  in  the  one  than  in  the  other :  all  is 
drowned  with  noise,  and  lost  in  the  confusion  of  a  storm* 
And  herein  we  may  view  the  difference  between  the  power 
of  govemment  and  the  power  of  the  people :  for  the  power 
of  govemment  is  ordained  of  God,  and  supported  by  his 
providence,  to  still  that  storm,  and  prevent  that  confusion, 
which  the  power  of  the  people  raises.    The  one  is  the  only 
remedy  against  the  other.     The  one  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
a  nation  that  serveth  him ;  the  other  is  his  curse  upon  the 
disobedient  who  are  departed  from  him.     And  as  there  is 
not  a  sight  more  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
the  sense  of  all  wise  and  good  men,  than  a  nation  well 
appointed  under  good  laws,  and  strict  authority,  and  una- 
nimous in  exerting  their  strength  under  their  lawful  leader, 
for  their  common  defence  against  their  enemies:  so  is  there 
not  a  spectacle  upon  earth  more  desirable  to  the  devil,  than 
the  dissolution  of  law  and  authority,  and  the  breaking  q|] 

•  Ptalm  hT.  7. 
M  2 
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national  power  by  the  mercenary  jarrings  and  contentions 
of  opposite  interests  and  factions.  The  disobedience  which 
arises  from  civil  dissension  is  a  mother  sin^  which  brings 
forth  a  brood  of  vipers.  Where  envying  and  strife  is, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  And  that  this 
shall  prevail  more  and  more,  and  rise  to  a  tremendous 
height  in  the  last  times,  so  as  to  unsettle  the  world,  and 
keep  men  in  a  miserable  state  of  fear  and  suspense,  is  not 
only  to  be  expected  from  what  the  Scripture  hath  inti- 
mated, but  from  the  state  and  temper  of  the  world  in  this 
respect ;  which  it  behoves  us  impartially  to  consider. 

When  the  Reformation  took  place  in  Europe,  many  tares 
were  sown  among  the  good  grain  of  that  time  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  was  the  claim  of  what  is  called 
liberty ;  a  very  good  word,  when  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
but  used  of  old  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness^  and  always  most 
affected  by  those  who  were  themselves  the  servants  of  cor- 
ruption.     The  thing  recommended  at  first  was  religious 
liberty;  and  the  notion  stole  into  the  hearts  of  men,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  remedy  against  the 
odious  abuses  and  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
However,  even  in  this  sense,  fearful  were  the  eflfects  of  it, 
when  fanatics  took  it  up,  and  acted  in  virtue  of  it,  as  their 
own  wild  imaginations  directed ;  which  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  and 
such  like  people.      But  of  late  years,  men  have  taken 
another  monstrous  stride;  and,  from  asserting  religious 
liberty,  against  the  Pope,  have  gone  on  to  claim  a  naturd 
liberty,  against  all  kings  and  rulers ;  with  an  equality  of 
right  in  every  man  that  is  born  to  power  and  property. 
This  they  never  could  do  as  Christians,  or  men  of  common 
sense;  so  they  have  assumed  the  new  name  o{ philaso^ 
phers;  under  which  they  set  up  a  new  religion  of  their 
own,  with  doctrines  opposite  in  every  article  to  those  of 
Christianity. 

The  learning  which  is  called  classical  is  necessary  to 
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scholars,  and  hath  many  eminent  uses ;  but  the  vain  afTec-* 
tation  of  it  is  always  dangerous.  This  it  is  which  hath  in- 
duced many  amongst  us  to  emulate  the  furious  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  heathen  patriots ;  and  to  admire  that  most  which 
was  worst  amongst  them.  They  have  little  to  say  of  the 
peace  and  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  when  men  of 
greatest  genius  were  loyalists ;  of  the  greatness  of  the  em-^ 
pire  under  Trajan ;  its  conversion  under  Constantino ;  its 
order  and  jurisprudence  under  Justinian:  but  their  fa- 
vourites are  the  savage  Brutus,  the  sneaking  Valerius,  the 
perfidious  assassins  of  the  great  CaBsar;  and  such  like 
saints  of  the  true  republican  spirit. 

The  times  of  this  world  have  shewn  to  us  three  sorts  of 
people  professing  religion.  1 .  The  believers  and  followers 
of  God's  revealed  worship.  2.  The  practitioners  of  heathen 
idolatry.  3.  The  wise  men  of  Nature^  whose  doctrines  are 
many,  and  whose  worship  (if  any)  is  from  themselves.  Of 
these  three,  the  last  are  undoubtedly  the  worst.  The  Hea- 
thens, when  they  fell  into  idolatry,  retained  many  tradi- 
tionary notions,  which  were  still  near  to  the  truth,  and  had 
some  of  its  effects  in  civil  society.  But  these  last  are  ut- 
terly contrary  to  God  and  man ;  and  their  opinions  will 
consequently  produce  more  absurdity,  and  extravagance^  ^ 
and  violence,  than  was  ever  seen  in  the  world  before; 
Their  favourite  doctrines  seem  to  be  these :  that  where 
gOYemment  is  concerned,  man  is  bom  with  a  right  to  thitik 
and  act  as  he  pleases ;  that  all  authority  in  others  is  a  dan«> 
gerons  imposition  upon  ourselves ;  and  that  the  property 
of  others  belongs  equally  to  us,  if  we  can  get  it.  To  all 
which,  there  is  not  a  thief  in  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis, 
who  would  not  readily  subscribe,  and  who,  consequently, 
will  not  contribute  his  influence,  and  give  his  personal  at- 
tendance, when  a  standard  shall  invite  him,  and  give  him 
in  opportunity  of  putting  his  principles  in  practice. 

We  have  all  heard  what  terrible  effects  the  false  princi- 
ples of  the  last  century  produced  in  this  kingdom ;  and  we 
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have  had  a  fearful  specimen  of  the  like,  of  very  late  years; 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  an  exertion  of 
the  still  remaining  power  of  government,  lasted  but  a  few 
days. 

In  the  British  colonies  of  America,  subjects  who  were 
peaceable,  happy,  wealthy,  and  prosperous,  changed  on  a 
sudden  into  discontented  insurgents.    A  wild  spirit  of  in- 
dependence prevailed ;  and,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God 
upon  a  profligate  mother,  and  untutored  children,  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  a  fatal  precedent  and  encouragement  to  other 
wicked,  discontented  people.    Much  sooner  than  we  could 
have  expected  hath  the  contagion  spread  itself  to  a  neigh- 
bouring country ;  and  what  is  very  striking,  and  hath  been 
generally  noticed,  the  same  person  whom  they  employed 
against  the  peace  of  this  government,  is  the  leader  in  their 
own  disturbances.     Their  situation,  by  all  true  accounts, 
hath  been  dreadful  and  lamentable;  as  that  of  every  nation 
must  be  under  the  like  circumstances.    While  the  laws  are 
in  force,  a  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  his  life,  and  for- 
tune, and  character,  are  secured  to  him :  but  when  a  law- 
less multitude  is  afloat,  the  best  members  of  society  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  worst.     Every  man  is  a  convict,  when  his 
.  enemy  is  his  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner.     There  are 
no  rays  of  mercy  from  a  throne  to  save  the  head  of  the  un- 
happy victim  from  being  made  a  spectacle  upon  a  pole; 
no  lawful  force  to  protect  his  stores  from  being  plundered, 
his  lands  laid  waste,  his  buildings  burned  and  demolished 
Now  when  we  hear  these  things,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  them?  We  have  teachers  at  home,  who  are  glad  of  what 
hath  happened ;  who  inform  us,  that  these  are  the  effi>rts 
of  freedom ;  that  murders  and  massacres  are  among  the  sa- 
crifices proper  to  such  an  occasion ;  t .  e.  due  to  the  idol  of 
liberty, that  Moloch  which  must  be  worshipped  with  human 
sacrifices ;  and  that  they  hope  to  see  the  same  incendiary 
apirit  extend  itself  to  other  peaceable  countries  of  Europe : 
in  other  words,  they  hope  to  see  distress  of  nations  with 
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perplexity ;  encouraging  the  sea  to  rage,  and  the  waves  to 
roar  and  toss  themselves,  and  exceed  the  just  bounds  which 
God  hath  appointed.  If  these  evils  should  spread,  and  the 
like  infatuation  should  prevail  in  other  nations,  the  whole 
habitable  world  would  be  a  theatre  of  desolation,  a  field  of 
blood.  The  evils  arising  from  such  experiments  are  end- 
less ;  the  good  to  be  expected  from  them  is  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal nature ;  and  the  method  of  obtaining  it  is  very  un* 
pronusing.  If  the  philosophical  politician,  from  what  we 
know  of  him  already,  were  to  model  nations  to  his  own 
wish,  the  world  would  be  in  a  very  vain,  ignorant,  corrupt, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  very  miserable  state.  If  all  the 
jewels  of  imperial  authority  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  no- 
thing better  than  a  calf  would  come  out  of  it. 

Popular  tumult  and  division  were  the  curse  of  the  hea- 
then world  for  many  ages,  when  false  liberty  was  become 
the  object.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  describes  them  ^^  full  of 
envy,  murder,  and  debate  ;"*  which  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Athens.  They  were  trou- 
bled with  that  proud,  restless  jealousy  of  power,  which 
threw  them  into  perpetual  convulsions.  To  the  aboliuou  of 
kingly  government  they  gave  the  specious  name  of  liberty ^ 
«3Ad  pronounced  a  state y>'ee,  if  it  had  no  king :  not  consi* 
dering  that  the  many  may  be  tyrants  as  well  as  a  single 
person,  and  that  nothing  can  make  a  people  free  but  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  as  restrains  them  from  making  a 
ftreyof  one  another.  When  the  Romans  put  down  their 
kings,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  greater  and  more 
extensive  tyranny :  and  the  celebrated  orator  of  Rome,  a 
professed  admirer  of  republican  government,  lived  to  see 
such  effects  of  it  as  made  him  confess,  in  plain  terms,  that 
no  king  ever  grasped  at  such  tyrannical  power  as  was  ef- 
fected by  the  popular  magistrates  of  Rome.f     The  history 

•  Rom.  i.  29. 
t  Verbum  mibi  deest,  Quirites,  cum  ego  banc  potestatem  re^'am  appello:  Add. 
fKi6  major  est  quaedam.    Cic.  de  Lege  Agrarla, « )nit.  1 1.  J  14. — Renovabo  \XMi 
initb  dUi— return  comparari,  llbertatem  Testram  fonditoi  tolli.    J  10;— Th^^  \ 
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of  that  people,  for  five  hundred  years,  presents  us  with  a 
scene  of  faction  and  disorder,  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  degenerating  into  proscription,  murder,  and  massacre; 
which  he  who  sees  and  considers,  will  never  believe  that 
the  republican  form  was  given  to  any  people  for  a  blessif^^ 
And  the  delusion  of  mind  they  were  all  under,  at  the  same 
time,  is  worth  your  observing.  It  is  found,  by  experience, 
that  the  cry  of  liberty  arises  commonly  from  the  thirst  of 
power ;  and  that  the  same  spirit,  which  is  outwardly  pa- 
triotical,  is  inwardly  tyrannical.  So  it  happened  with  these. 
For  while  they  dreaded  power  in  their  own  magistrates, 
and  were  always  providing  against  it,  they  held  it  by  a 
supposed  charter  from  heaven,  that  all  other  nations  were 
made  to  be  their  slaves ;  and,  instead  of  paying  taxes  from 
their  own  property,  they  were  eating  up  the  substance  of 
other  people,  and  filling  their  treasury  with  the  money 
drained  from  conquered  provinces,  whom  they  kept  tribu- 
tary to  themselves;  or  with  the  spoil  and  plunder  seized 
from  them  in  war.  It  was  the  declared  object  of  these 
lovers  of  freedom,  to  make  themselves  the  arbiters  and  pro- 
prietors of  other  men's  liberties,  and  bring  them  under 
absolute  subjection.  It  is  boasted  of  by  one  of  their  own 
historians,  with  what  great  labour,  and  how  many  bloody 
battles,  they  had  brought /ree  7iations  to  the  Roman  yoht^ 
and  taught  theni  to  be  slaves.*  These  are  his  very  words. 
The  expedient  to  which  the  lower  order  had  recourse 
for  securing  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobility, 
raised  up  that  new  set  of  tyrants,  who  were  for  ever  trou- 
bling the  state  with  some  new  sedition,*!"  and  for  whom, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero  himself,  the  power  of 
royalty  was  not  great  enough. 

using  their  interest  for  the  establishment  of  a  law,  which  would  have  put  the  liTef  tnd 
fortunes  of  the  citizens,  and  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  into  their  own  absolute  power 
for  five  years. 

•  liberas  gentes,  ideo  impatientesjugt,  multo  labore,  nee  incruentis  oertaminibas, 
iervirt  doctierunt.     Flor.  Hist  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

t  Seditionum  omnium  causas  tribunitia  potestas  ezcitavit,  qu»  specie  qnidam 
plebis  tuendae,  cujus  in  auxilium  comparata  est,  re  autem  dominationem  sibi  acquirent. 
lb.  lib.iii.  c.  13. 
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The  providence  of  God  used  this  hardy,  warlike  people 
as  a  scourge  to  other  nations ;  and  so  they  appear  under  a 
great  and  honourable  character  :  but  their  own  false  prin* 
ciples  produced  such  domestic  misery,  as  did  justice  in 
every  age  upon  their  own  pride  and  ambition.  And  thus, 
high  as  they  were,  they  found  a  way  of  bringing  them- 
selves down  to  a  level  with  the  nations  whom  they  despised 
as  barbarians. 

The  case  of  this  people  is  very  remarkable,  and,  if  con^ 
sidered,  may  give  us  some  light  into  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence. For  when  God  was  about  to  reform  the  world  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  he  restored  imperial  go- 
vernment at  Rome,  where  it  seemed  impossible  for  it  to 
take  effect  against  the  violent  prejudices  of  the  people. 
He  opened  their  eyes  to  see  the  miserable  fluctuations  in 
their  former  government,  and  the  very  people,  who  had 
abhorred  the  idea  of  royalty,  became  so  fond  of  it,  that  no 
Christian  flatterers  ever  came  up  to  them.  In  consequence 
of  this  wonderful  work  of  Providence,  the  Gospel  knows 
of  no  such  government  as  a  commonwealth.  In  the  New 
Testament,  kings  as  supreme^  and  those  who  were  sent  by 
kings,  as  the  Roman  governors  of  the  time  then  were,  are 
pointed  out  as  the  proper  objects  of  civil  obedience.  But 
as  the  world  draws  toward  its  end,  and  God  is  about  to 
destroy  it.  He,  who  turned  commonwealths  into  kingdoms, 
may  turn  kingdoms  into  commonwealths ;  and  that  time 
may  now  be  approaching. 

I  may  be  thought  to  overstrain  the  sense ;  but  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  context  to  suppose,  that  \he  powers  of  hea- 
ven  which  shall  be  shakeny  signify  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  unsettled  and  removed  from  their  old 
foundations.  The  powers  in  the  natural  heaven,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  which  rule  over  the  day  and  the  night,  are 
emblematical  of  empire  and  government  upon  earth.*  And 

*  Onr.Jate  Bishop  Newton,  who  was  deeply  Tersed  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
Imnf  qaoted  Iiaiah  ziii.  9,  tO,  and  £sek.  zxxii.  7,B,  and  Joel  ii.  30,  31.  in  order  to 
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besides  this,  the  Scripture  admits  of  no  power  amongst 
men,  but  what  is  given  them  from  above:  and  in  that  sense 
also  is  the  power  of  heaven.  This  power  has  long  been 
disregarded  by  some,  while  its  existence  is  denied  by 
others ;  and  the  object  with  all  libertines  is,  to  shake  it, 
and  cast  it  down,  and  shut  it  out  of  the  world,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  people ;  which,  if  it  be  taken 
for  the  power  of  authority j  is  a  thing  consistent  neither 
with  religion  nor  common  sense. 

We  are  fallen  into  times,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine authority  of  government  is  received  by  the  multitude 
with  such  pride,  and  impatience,  and  mockery^  that  it  is 
plain  their  reason  is  disordered  upon  the  subject.  When 
their  opinions  prevail,  and  they  are  permitted  to  assume  to 
themselves  that  power  which  belongeth  only  to  Qod,  no 
greater  calamity  can  happen  to  any  nation.  This  i«  the 
case  at  present  with  the  people  of  a  neighbouring  country: 
and,  surely,  it  is  our  duty  to  reflect  upon  that,  as  upon  all 
the  other  ways  of  divine  Providence.  Some  facts  ha?e 
been  brought  to  pass,  of  late  years,  so  extraordinary  in 
themselves,  and  of  such  magnitude,  that  we  must  justly  be 
alarmed.  For  the  same  principles  which  have  disturbed 
others,  and  brought  their  present  calamities  upon  them, 
are  at  work  daily  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  to' be  feared 
they  were  borrowed  from  us;*  and  if  God,  for  the  punish- 

illustrate  this  very  passage  concerning  the  shaking  of  the  powen  of  heaven,  obserref 
very  justly,  '*  In  the  prophetic  language  great  eommotioru  and  revobttiom  apon  eailk 
are  often  represented  by  commotions  and  changes  in  the  heaTens/' — Diueru  m  the 
Propheciet,  Vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

*  In  the  last  century  great  danger  arose  to  society  from  enthusiastic  notiont  ii 
religion.  Of  later  years,  a  grand  levelling  hath  been  adopted,  which  'tends  to  coa> 
found  all  right  and  property  amongst  mankind,  and  strikes  at  the  authority  of  God 
himself  in  church  and  state.  One  of  the  first  books,  in  which  this  was  openly  dene, 
was  called  the  Rights  of  ths  Christian  Church,  It  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Chu^ 
is  the  creature  of  the  state,  and  the  state  the  creature  of  the  people,  and  that  God 
himself,  as  the  governor  of  Israel,  became  such  in  virtue  of  a  contract  between  him- 
self and  the  people  at  Horeb.  This  precious  piece  was  turned  into  French  by  Is  CUre, 
and  put  into  his  Bibliotheque  Ckoisie,  which  went  over  Euiopef  and  probably  sowed 
some  of  thofe  thistles,  which  are  now  springing  up^  and  threaten  to  OTexspxead  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
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ment  of  our  manifold  sins  and  corruptions,  should  suffer 
them  to  take  effect  here,  they  will  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  all  the  disorderly  people  in  the  kingdom,  and  overturn 
our  constituticm  in  church  and  state ;  with  such  circum- 
stances of  distress^  and  perpleanty,  and  terror,  as  can  be 
conceived  only  by  those  who  have  been  witnesses  to  such 
disorders* 

From  the  prospect  of  things  presented  to  us  in  the 
text,  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest,  in  a  few  words,  how 
Christians  ought  to  conduct  themselves  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

We,  who  teach,  though  in  times  that  are  bad,  and  daily 
altering  iot  the  worse,  should  never  be  ashamed  of  our 
true  principles,  nor  weary  of  warning  the  people  against 
the  delusion  of  such  as  are  false.     If  we  should  be  op*- 
posed  by  those  who  treat  us  with  scorn  and  contempt,  for 
speaking  as  our  duty  requires,  we  should  neither  wonder 
nor  be  troubled  at  it,  but  consider  their  insolence  as  a  part 
of  their  distemper.     Their  opinion  is  of  no  more  weight 
when  they  extol  what  they  call  liberty^  than  when  they 
deny  Christianity :  and  we  commonly  find  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  do  both,  in  the  same  person.    Some  assert  their 
freedom  against  God's  institution   of  marriage;    some 
against  his  institution  of  government:  all  promise  them- 
selves happinesB  in  so  doing ;  but  all  find  servitude  and 
.corruption.  This  we  should  endeavour  to  make  the  people 
aware  of,  and  admonish  them  still  to  pray  for  kings  and 
for  all  that  are  in  authority ^  as  Christians  did  of  old,  and 
as  the  Church  of  England  directs  us  to  do  now ;  that  we 
may  lead  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty. 

We  are  farther  to  insist,  that  God  is  fearful  and  just  in 
his  judgments ;  and  that  he  abases  those  who  exalt  them- 
selves ;  that  he  violently  takes  away  honours  and  riches, 
whai  they  are  abused  to  the  purposes  of  luxury  and  im- 
piety ;  that  he  lets  the  wild  boar  of  the  wood  into  the 
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Tineyard  of  his  church,  to  trample  it  down  and  lay  it  waste^ 
when  its  fruits  are  become  sour,  and  unprofitable ;  that 
men  should  therefore  so  live  as  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
protection  of  God,  and  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  with  con- 
fidence in  the  day  of  distress  and  perplexity.  Whatever 
changes  may  take  place  here  below,  God  is  still  the  same. 
The  Psalmist  describes  him  as  seated  securely  on  high, 
upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  :  while  the  people,  like 
the  restless  waves  of  the  sea,  are  vainly  raging  below: 
^^  Ever  since  the  world  began  hath  thy  seat  been  prepared 
— The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage  horribly; 
but  yet  the  Lord,  who  dwelleth  on  high,  is  mightier.** 
Psalm  xciii.  "  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea :  though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same.** 
This  world  must  come  to  its  end :  we  should  therefore  not 
be  dismayed  at  the  signs^  which  make  it  probable  that  its 
end  may  be  drawing  near.  For  why?  The  same  sea, 
which  destroyed  the  wicked  Egyptians,  gave  deliverance 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  We  should  have  no  desire 
to  put  off  the  end  of  this  world ;  but  should  rather  pray, 
as  we  are  taught  to  do  in  the  most  solemn  of  our  offices, 
that  God  would  shortly  accofnplish  the  number  of  his  electa 
and  hasten  his  kingdom  ;  that  saints  and  martyrs,  and  all 
who  have,  and  do  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  may  lift  up  their  heads,  and  see  their 
Deliverer  seated  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Till  this  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  let  us  not  set  our  affec- 
tions on  the  pleasures  of  this  unsteady  world,  so  apt  to 
disturb  and  alarm  us  with  the  misery  of  present,  and  the 
terror  of  future  evils.  Woe  be  unto  those,  who  have  not 
God  for  their  confidence  in  the  day  of  visitation  !  "  Watch 
ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man" — ^To  whom,  with  the 
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Pather  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  power  and 
dominion,  in  heaven  and  earth,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 


SERMON  XVL 

HOW  IS  IT  THAT  YE  DO  NOT  DISCERN  THIS  TIME? 

Luke  xii.  56. 

GOD  never  calls  upon  us  to  discern  the  ways  of  his 
Providence,  without  giving  us  some  signs,  to  direct 
and  assist  us  in  our  judgment;  who  can  no  more  com^ 
prehend  the  Divine  counsels,  without  the  Divine  light, 
than  we  can  behold  the  sun,  without  the  assistance  of  his 
o¥ni  rays. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  required  the  people  to  examine, 
and  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  signs  which  attended 
his  coming,  he  called  them  to  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  pror 
fitable  inquiry :  for  as  he  then  came  to  save  the  world,  all 
the  signs  given  to  confirm  his  mission,  explained  the  end 
of  it,  and  were  signs  of  salvation.  The  blind  received  their 
sight,  the  ears  of  the  deaf  were  opened,  the  sick  were  healed, 
the  dead  were  raised.  Even  the  heathen  poets,  according 
to  the  expectation  they  had  of  so  desirable  an  event,  re- 
present it  under  the  most  beautiful  imagery,  as  the  resto- 
ration of  a  golden  age,  in  which  man  should  recover  that 
purity  and  happiness,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  de- 
prived by  the  corruption  of  his  nature.  And  when  these 
things  were  about  to  be  fulfilled,  we  hear  the  servants  of 
God,  who  were  better  informed,  congratulating  each  other 
on  the  times  they  had  lived  to  see  ;  ''  Blessed  art  thou 
among  women,"  said  Elizabeth  to  the  holy  Virgin :  *'  Bless- 
ed are  your  eyes,"  said  the  Lord  to  his  disciples :  "  many 
prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  the  things  which 
ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them/'  The  wise  men  of  the  east 
"  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy,"  when  they  saw 
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star  which  directed  them  :  the  shepherds  ^^  glorified  and 
praised  God"  for  all  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and 
beard :  even  the  heavenly  host  uttered  a  song  of  triumph: 
the  heavens  rejoiced j  and  the  earth  was  glad^  when  the  Sa- 
viour was  ushered  into  the  world  :  all  the  signs  of  his  birth, 
and  of  his  ministry,  were  favourable  and  salutary,  and  in- 
spired with  hope  and  gladness  all  those  who  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  them. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  men  and  angels  at  his  first 
appearance.    His  second  coming,  to  judge  the  world,  hatb 
also  its  signs ;  but  none  of  them  are  pleasant :  they  are  all 
alarming,  all  terrible ;  all  partaking  of  the  nature  of  that 
tremendous  event  in  which  they  are  to  terminate :  earth- 
quakes, famines,  pestilences,  distress  of  nations  :  insurrec- 
tions and  tumults ;  disturbing  the  world,  as  storms  agitate 
the  wide  waters  of  the  sea :  these  are  the  things  we  are  to 
look  for.     As  bodily  death  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  a 
deadly  sort ;  by  terrors,  and  faintings,  and  pangs,  and  con* 
vulsions ;  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  that  the  world's 
death  will  be  brought  on  by  sins  and  disorders,  upon  a 
great  scale,  and  of  a  new  species.     And  here  it  is  worth 
observing,   that  while  men,   by  their  perverseness,  are 
making  the  miseries  of  the  time,  they  are  marking  its  cha* 
racters :  but,  in  ignorance ;  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
were  all  busy  in  bringing  to  pass  what  the  hand  and  coun- 
sel of  God  had  determined  to  be  done ;  but  without  know- 
ing it :  they  had  ends  and  objects  of  their  own,  at  which 
they  were  aiming  for  themselves,  while  they  were  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  God ;  and  had  they  received  any  friendly 
hint  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  would  have  rejected  it 
with  disdain,  and  probably  have  put  the  monitor  to  death. 
The  case  is  the  same  now.  A  considerable  part  of  man* 
kind  are  vehemently  pursuing  their  own  imaginations:  and 
while  they  themselves  are  blind  to  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  their  own  actions,  they  are  giving  instruction 
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o  U8 :  their  darkness  is  our  light ;  and  I  mean,  i^i^ith  God'iS; 
lelp,  to  use  it  as  such  upon  the  present  occasion. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  hath 
>een  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  curiosity  satiated,  with 
be  many  fearful  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  pious 
md  penitent  reflections  made  upon  them  by  good  and 
earned  men.  But  still,  there  is  a  certain  view  of  the  sub- 
ect,  so  edifying,  that  we  can  scarcely  dwell  too  much  upon 
it.  As  politicians,  we  inquire  how  far  government  may 
mffer  from  dangerous  innovations :  as  a  commercial  nation, 
we  consider  how  trade  may  be  affected:  as  a  military  peo- 
ple, we  consult  how  war  is  to  be  carried  on;  with  what 
resources ;  and  what  will  be  its  probable  issue.  All  this 
is  very  proper :  but,  as  Christians,  it  is  our  duty  to  com- 
pare die  signs  of  the  time  with  what  the  Almighty  Ruler 
j{  the  world  hath  been  pleased  to  open,  concerning  his 
own  purposes,  and  the  events  to  be  expected  as  the  world 
draws  nearer  to  its  end.  I  enter  here  upon  no  diffuse  in- 
vestigation ;  but  mean  to  confine  myself  to  one  remarkable 
sign  of  the  last  days,  which  I  think  hath  never  yet  received 
an  adequate  interpretation ;  not  through  the  unskilfulness 
of  interpreters ;  but,  because  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
mysterious  predictions,  which  nothing  but  the  event  can 
enable  us  to  understand  :  and  which  a  succession  of  future 
events  may  still  be  opening  to  us  farther  than  we  can  see 
at  present. 

It  seems  there  was  a  persuasion  very  early  in  the  Chris- 
dan  church,  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  judge  the 
world,  was  then  near  at  hand.  His  judgment  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  been  foretold,  in  terms  so  applicable  to  his  final 
judgpnent,  that  a  mistake  might  thence  arise,  even  among 
wise  and  pious  Christians :  of  which  St.  Paul  having  heard, 
gives  them  proper  information,  in  that  remarkable  passage 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians ;  wherein  he  warns  them  of  a  very  extraordinary 
fact,  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction  of  this 
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world  ;  and  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, till  this  should  have  come  to  pass.  The  passage 
is  this, — "  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  for  that 
day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  (an 
apostacy)  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as 
God^  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he 
is  God."  It  may  be  proper,  that  the  words,  in  which  a 
prophecy  is  delivered,  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  ob- 
scurity, that  they  may  not  open  too  much  before  the  time; 
and  the  same  happens  partly  from  the  necessity  of  the  case; 
because  the  thing  which  hath  not  as  yet  been  known  to  the 
world,  will  be  conceived  with  difficulty  even  from  a  plain 
description  of  it.  This  is  applicable  to  the  passage  now 
before  us ;  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  with  great 
uncertainty  of  interpretation ;  depending  on  facts,  which 
however  bad  in  their  way,  did  certainly  never  come  up  to 
this  description.  But  when  the  event  brings  its  own  inter- 
pretation with  it,  a  child  may  see  farther  than  the  most 
learned  could  before :  and  if  the  whole  passage  be  taken 
in  its  obvious  sense,  and  with  all  its  circumstances,  it  will 
apply  itself  so  directly  to  the  case  in  hand,  that  little  doubt 
can  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  who  has  no  reason 
for  shutting  his  eyes  against  the  truth. 

We  observe,  then,  first,  that  ?l  falling  away  should  hap- 
pen before  the  end  of  the  world.  The  original  calls  it  an 
apostacy ;  which  term^  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  apostle, 
can  mean  nothing  but  an  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  worship.  And  this  is  more  particularly  said  to  con- 
sist in  a  revelation  of  ^  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  suppose,  that  this  man  of  sin  is 
only  one  individual  person.  In  the  tenth  Psalm,  when  we 
read  of  the  man  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  understand  a 
single  person  but  a  character ,  a  sort  of  ungodly  people^ 
whose  whole  confidence  is  in  this  world.    In  like  manner, 
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tihe  fnan  of  sin  may  veiy  properly  denote  a  particular  sort 
of  sinful  character,  or  even  the  race  of  mankind,  when  be- 
come sinful  in  the  extreme,  according  to  that  state  oC  der 
pravity,  which  is  described  in  the  words  that  follow.  For, 
it  seems,  this  man  of  sin  ^^  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped."  Here 
the  terms  are  less  difficult  in  the  original  dian  in  the 
English.  ^^  All  that  is  called  God,"  is  literally  every  per- 
son, every  man  who  is  called  God :  and  the  word  we  trans- 
late worshipped  expresses  more  properly  that  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  is  given  to  venerable  or  august  persons,  what- 
ever the  office  may  be  that  makes  them  such. 

If  we  inquire  who  they  are  that  are  called  God^  it  im- 
mediately occurs,  that  the  expression  cannot  so  properly 
ienote  God  himself  as  the  vicegerents  of  God ;  those  who 
are  called  by  his  name.  And  who  are  they?  The  Scrip- 
ture itself  will  answer  us:  /'I  have  said,  ye  are  gods;" 
wbich  words  are  spoken  of  princes  and  rulers ;  as  it  is  also 
said  in  the  law,  (Exod.  xxii.  28.)  >Mliou  shalt  not  revile  the 
gods^  nor  curse  the  rtUer  of  thy  people ;"  where  the  latter 
clause  is  but  explanatory  of  the  former.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain ;  rulers  are  called  God,  because  they  act  under 
him,  and  execute  his  laws  by  his  own  authority.  The 
question  therefore  is  partly  answered  :  they  that  are  called 
God  are  kings  and  rulers.  Our  blessed  Saviour  himself 
tells  us  who  they  are  in  the  New  Testament — "  He  called 
^em'  gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came."  John  x.  35. 
rhe  name  of  God,  therefore,  is  plainly  given  to  men^  on 
iccount  of  their  office  and  commission  under  the  word  of 
Grod,  whether  they  be  princes,  prophets,  or  priests ;  be- 
^aiise  they  act  in  God's  stead  with  respect  to  mankind. 
Dur  Saviour,  therefore,  even  in  his  human  capacity,  had 
I  r^rht  to  be  called  God^  in  virtue  of  his  commission ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  his  argument  with 
the  Jews,  as  an  argumentum  ad  homines^  taken  from  the 
words  of  tbeir  own  law. 

1  N 
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We  shall  obtain  some  farther  light  into  the  character  of 
the  man  of  sin,  if  we  go  on  with  the  Apostle's  account  of 
him.  The  subject,  it  appears,  had  been  mentioned  to  the 
disciples  before,  and  privately  expounded  to  them;  for, 
says  he,  *^  ye  know  what  withholdeth,  that  he  might  be 
revealed  in  his  time ;  for  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  al- 
ready work ;  only  he  who  now  letteth,  will  let,  till  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be 
revealed  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming."  This  part  of  the  description  informs  us, 
first,  that  the  man  of  sin,  and  that  mystery  of  iniquity 
which  worketh  for  the  producing  of  the  character,  was 
even  then  in  the  world,  and  would  have  broken  out ;  but 
tliat,  secondly,  there  was  some  restraining  power,  which 
served  as  a  let  or  hindrance,  to  keep  it  down ;  till  the 
time  should  come,  when  it  should  rise  up  in  its  true  shape, 
and  be  fully  displayed  to  the  world-  And,  lastly,  as  it  is 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  Lord  in  judg* 
ment,  it  must  be  the  last  form  of  sin,  or  power  of  iniquity, 
that  shall  appear  in  the  world.  It  may  be  worth  distin- 
guishing here,  though  I  would  build  nothing  upon  it,  that 
the  word  for  wicked  one  is  [not  irovnpo^  but  avo/iioc]  lawless; 
as  casting  out,  and  renouncing  all  authority  of  law,  as  well 
human  as  divine. 

What  has  been  said  amounts  to  this :  that,  in  the  last 
age  of  the  world,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  there  should 
be  an  actual  apostacy,  or  departure  from  the  Christian 
faith  and  worship  :  that  the  sinful  nature  of  man,  rising 
up  against  the  powers  <^  religion  and  government,  which 
had  restrained  it  for  so  many  ages,  should  break  loose,  and 
take  a  form  of  iniquity,  such  as  may  properly  be  called  a 
new  revelation  of  sin,  which  the  world  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. More  particularly,  that  this  form  of  sin  should  exalt 
itself  against  the  authority  of  God  in  his  ministers,  whether 
civil  or  religious  :  that  it  should  even  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  convert  it  into  the  temple  of  man ;  that  it 
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should  exclude  God,  and  make  a  God  of  itself,  claiming 
the  honours  of  divine  worship.  That  this  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience had  always  been  at  work ;  but  that  there  was  a 
power  which  hindered  it  from  shewing  itself  to  the  worlds 
till  the  proper  season ;  when  that  restraining  power  should 
no  long^  operate,  but  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  either  by 
the  violence  of  man,  or  the  just  judgment  of  God,  or  by  the 
one  co-operating  with  the  other.  And,  finally,  that  this 
is  the  last  and  most  desperate  state  of  sin,  on  which  Christ 
himself  shall  come  to  take  vengeance,  when  its  measure 
(of  which  he  is  the  only  proper  judge)  shall  be  filled  up. 
Then  shall  this  wicked  one,  whose  sin  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Lucifer,  the  rival  of  the  Most  High ;  and  of  Corah,  who 
exalted  himself  against  the  authority  of  God  in  his  minis- 
ters Moses  and  Aaron,  the  king  and  the  priest ;  perish  as 
they  did.  Satan  was  cast  down,  and  the  flames  of  heaven 
followed  him.  The  fire  of  the  Lord  came  forth,  to  destroy 
Corah  and  his  company :  and  after  the  like  form  shall 
judgment  be  taken  on  this  man  of  sin ;  who  is  to  be  pu- 
nished with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall 
be  revealed  in  flaming  fire. 

I  wiU  not  omit,  though  it  be  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve after  what  has  been  said,  that,  in  detecting  the  man 
of  sin,  we  may  use  the  same  method  as  John  the  Baptist 
did  for  discovering  the  true  Messiah,  when  he  sent  his  dis- 
ciples with  this  question,  ^^  Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  look  we  for  another  ?"  The  messengers  in  this  case 
were  bidden  to  observe,  what  was  done  by  Jesus  Christ, 
aad  were  assured,  that  John  would  thence  know  for  certain, 
who  he  was  that  did  it :  the  works  of  salvation  would  in- 
fidlibly  point  out  the  Saviour.  So  if  we  are  inquiring  after 
the  man  of  sin,  let  us  but  observe  what  he  does,  and  we 
shall  be  sure  who  he  is.  Thus,  for  example ;  if  instead  of 
the  sacred  right  of  government,  we  find  the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection  ;  instead  of  God  only  wise,  the  wisdom  of 
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mail  deified  and  adored  in  the  temple  of  God ;  instead  of 
the  libertj  of  serving  God,  which  is  the  only  true  fireedom, 
the  liberty  of  disobeying  him ;  instead  of  that  justice  and 
mercy,  in  which  only  man  can  be  like  to  God;  the  power 
of  death,  the  delight  of  the  devil,  wantonly  exercising  it- 
self in  destroying  men  s  lives ;  instead  of  laws  for  securing 
property,  rapine  and  sacrilege  laying  every  thing  waste; 
we  desire  to  know,  what  the  true  man  of  sin,  whoever  he 
is  to  be,  and  whenever  he  is  to  come,  can  do  more!  If 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  actual  incarnation  of  the 
prinbe  of  the  infernal  regions,  it  does  not  appear  what  he 
eould  do  worse.  He  might  perhaps  display  greater  acts 
of  power,  as  being  an  angel  that  excels  in  strength ;  but 
he  could  not  commit  greater  acts  of  sin :  For,  what  sins  do 
we  know  of  beyond  rebellionj  sacrilege,  murder,  and  blas- 
phemy ?  two  of  which  are  more  than  Lucifer  was  guilty  oi 
when  he  was  cast  out  of  heaven. 

Little  did  we  think,  twenty  years  ago,  that  we  should 
live  to  see  these  things  fulfilled  so  nearly  as  they  have. 
l>een ;  and  in  shewing  this,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  in- 
vent or  to  exaggerate :  the  facts  are  such  as  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  here  present, 
who  could  not  say  to  me  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  him. 
We  all  know,  that  in  a  neighbouring  country,  a  direct 
apostacy  hath  taken  effect.  The  Christian  religion  hath 
been  renounced ;  not  negatively,  through  corruption  of 
manners,  or  neglect  of  truth ;  but  positively,  publicly,  and 
in  solemn  form.  The  restraining  power  of  government,* 
and  the  obligrations  of  law,  have  not  been  interrupted  and 
defied,  in  the  fury  of  tumultuous  agitation^  but  absolutely 
taken  out  of  the  way  and  abolished.  The  will  of  a  wicked 
nation  hath  been  admitted  as  the  only  sovereign  lano  now 
to  be  obeyed :  and  while  the  Gospel  teaches,  that  "there 
is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  wc 
see  a  portentous  company  risen  up,  who  take  to  them- 
selves the  sublime  denomination  of  legislators;  notnnder 
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the  aathority  6f  God,  but  in  their  own  right ;  exclusive  of 
his  l^slation,  and  in  opposition  to  his  power.  And,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  prophecy, 
even  in  the  letter,  the  churches  have  been  shut  up  from  the 
worship  of  God^  and  opened  to  admit  the  worship  of  rea- 
Mon  ;  an  idol  unknown  to  the  temples  of  Pagan  antiquity. 
And  what  is  the  reason  here  intended  ?  It  is  the  reason  of 
man ;  that  is^  of  the  philosopher  or  the  ploughman ;  for 
the  one  is  as  much  a  man  as  the  other ;  and  where  all  are 
equals  as  good  a  man.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  man, 
but  the  mind  of  man !  And  what  is  the  mind  of  man,  but 
man  himself;  who  now,  as  God,  is  actually  seated  in  the 
temple  of  God  to  be  worshipped.  This  is  what  the  wisest 
man  living  could  not  have  suspected  some  years  ago :  and 
what  the  most  incredulous  man  cannot  now  deny:  it  is 
published  and  gloried  in  before  the  face  of  all  people :  the 
publication  of  Christianity  itself  was  not  more  notorious. 
Grovemment  hath  been  murdered  in  the  person  of  its  prince ; 
sin  and  blasphemy  of  every  kind,  like  wild  beasts  that  have 
broken  their  chains,  have  over-ran  the  country.  No  law 
subsists :  the  will  of  sinful  man,  or  of  the  man  of  sin,  is  a 
law  unto  itself;  and  as  the  Apostle  once  said,  that  the  law 
was  the  strength  of  sin ;  so  now  it  may  be  said,  the  strength 
of  sin  is  the  law ;  and  there  is  no  other.  It  is  a  law,  which 
doth  not  punish  robbery,  but  ordains  it:  a  law,  which  doth 
not  protect  or  save  men's  lives,  but  destroys  them  :  and,  if 
it  had  power  according  to  its  will,  would  not  leave  one 
honest  man  upon  the  earth.  And  hereby  the  man  of  sin 
proves  himself  to  be,  what  the  Apostle  calls  him,  the  son  of 
pentitian  ;  that  is,  the  son  of  the  destroyer,  whose  name  is 
Apolfyon  ;  the  son  of  that  father,  who  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  and  leads  all  his  children  to  the  practice  of 
his  own  favourite  sin :  who,  in  their  capacity  of  legislators, 
have  nothing  to  render  them  respectable,  but  new-invented 
terrors  of  torture  and  bloodshed.  The  prospect  herebe* 
comes  too  shocking  to  be  minutely  delineated : 
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man  creature,  that  has  any  feeling,  mu^t  turn  away  from 
it  with  horror ;  and  resolve,  that  if  such"  be  the  world  now 
left  to  us,  it  must  surely  be  our  duty  and  interest,  to  pray 
to  God,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  it:  or,  in  the  more 
devout  and  affecting  language  of  our  Litutgy,  that  he 
would  shortly  accomplish  the  number  of  his  ekcty  and  hasten 
his  kingdom. 

As  the  bee  can  extract  honey  from  a  poisonous  flower, 
so  may  the  Christian,  when  properly  informed,  derive  com- 
fort from  every  subject.  Every  event,  whatsoever  it  may  be 
in  itself,  is  valuable  to  us,  if  the  consideration  of  it  tends 
to  the  confirming  and  strengthening  of  our  faith  :  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  see  with  our  eyes  that  God 
is  faithful  and  true,  and  that  the  sure  word  of  his  prophecy 
is  daily  fulfilling  in  the  world  ?  This  brings  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  home  to  our  bosoms,  and  makes  us  living  wit- 
nesses of  it.  When  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  brought 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  Jerusalem,  the  time 
was  fearful  and  fatal  to  that  people :  while  Christians  con- 
sidered the  whole  as  an  accomplishment  of  what  their 
Master  had  foretold,  and  an  earnest  of  their  own  approach- 
ing redemption.  The  more  wicked  this  world  becomes, 
the  nearer  is  its  end :  corruption  is  never  very  remote  from 
dissolution.  This  great  subject  will  have  different  effects 
on  the  minds  of  different  persons  ;  to  some  of  terror,  fipom 
the  avenging  hand  of  God,  whom  in  the  moment  of  licen- 
tiousness they  have  insulted  and  defied :  to  others,  of  com* 
fort  and  confidence,  from  the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises. The  same  waters  of  the  flood,  which  drowned  the 
world,  supported  that  ark  which  preserved  the  family  of 
Noah.  When  the  world  shall  be  in  its  last  agonies  of  sin 
and  perturbation,  and  men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear; 
the  servants  of  Christ  are  commanded  to  lift  up  their  keadf 
(which  have  been  bowed  dowi>  under  reproaches  and  perr 
secutions)  and  to  look  up,  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh\ 
That  the  time  is  actually  come,  for  the  Christians  of  thii 
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geaeration  tp  lift  up  their  heads,  it  would  be  rash  to  afiirmy 
and  perhaps  weak  to  believe :  many  strange  things  may 
intervene :  yet  thus  far,  I  think,  our  persuasion  may  extend 
with  reason  :  that  all  the  servants  of  God>  who  now  are, 
or  shortly  will  be,  leaving  this  present  world,  may  go  to 
rest,  under  an  assurance  that  their  separation  from  the  body 
will  be  short ;  a  consideration,  which  to  our  weak  minds, 
subject  to  strong  impressions  from  the  ideas  of  time  and 
place,  may  have  its  use  in  lessening  the  fear  of  death ; 
and  it  is  therefore  worth  encouraging. 

As  you  have  seen,  from  the  prediction  of  the  Apostle, 
that  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin  was  an  events  to  happen 
before  the  end  of  the  world  ;  how  thankful  ought  we  to  be, 
that  it  did  not  happen  here :  for,  that  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity hath  long  been  at  work  in  this  nation,  cannot  be 
denied  :  and  it  would  have  prevailed,  but  for  that  power 
which  ktUthf  the  restraining  power  of  government,  which 
it  hath  pleased  God,  of  his  unmerited  goodness,  still  to 
preserve  amongst  us.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  first  seeds  of  all  this  mischief  were  sown 
in  Great  Britain.  Here  it  was,  that  ixason^  now  deified  ia 
France,  was  first  invested  with  the  right  of  making  its  own 
religion ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  a  right  of  being  its  own 
God :  and  modem  atheists  have  only  carried  that  right  to 
the  point,  to  which  it  has  always  been  tending,  under  the 
Huu[iagement  of  our  deists.  The  lights  and  sanctions  of 
religion,  can  be  only  from  God  :  if  from  man,  then  he  19 
God  to  himself.  This  doctrine,  in  fairer  words,  was  first 
started  amongst  us  :  and  so  was  that  other,  that  there  is  no 
ppwer  of  government  but  from  the  power  of  the  people. 
Her^  did  Uiat  doctrine  arise  in  the  last  century ;  and  the 
mm^er  of  a  king,  with  a  sacrilegious  plundering  of  the 
church,  and  a  miserable  oppression  of  the  people,  soon  fol- 
lowed. But,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  were  not  given 
«p ;  o\x£  mistakes  did  not  terminate  in  atheism  :  and  may 
the  BMQe  Divine  grace  still  dispose  us  to  take  proper  Wfur^-) 
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ingy  and  make  a  wise  use  of  the  example  now  before  our 
eyes ;  that  we  may  every  day  be  farther  from  the  danger, 
and  safer  from  the  infection,  of  apostacy ;  that  the  church, 
which  God  hath  promised  to  preserve  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  may  be  preserved  here  ;  and  that  the  MxAefmth  he 
shall  find  at  his  coming,  may  be  found  with  us.     Amen. 


SERMON  XVII. 

r 

WHEN  THE  SON  OF  MAN  COMETH,  SHALL  HE  FIND 
FAITH  ON  THE  EARTH? Luke  yiV\\\.  8. 

WHEN  the  Son  of  Man  dwelt  among  us,  faith  was 
the  first  thing  he  looked  for  in  those  with  whom  he 
conversed :  and  if  it  was  not  found,  his  mission  to  such 
persons,  was  without  effect.    At  his  second  coming,  he  wiD 
be  looking  for  the  same ;  but  the  text  gives  us  little  hope 
that  he  will  find  it.     The  words  do  not  positively  assert, 
that  no  faith  shall  then  be  left,  but  that  the  finding  of  it 
shall  be  questionable  :  it  shall  be  so  far  lost,  that  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  found  shall  be  few  and  rare.    With 
this  the  words  of  St.  Paul  agree ;  who  teaches  us,  that  in 
the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come^  2  Tim.'iii.  1 ;  that 
the  truth  should  be  resisted  by  men,  as  Moses  was  resisted 
by  the  perverse  unbelieving  magicians  of  Egjrpt,  Jamus 
and  JambreSj  and  that  they  should  become,  as  those  men 
were,  reprobate  concerning  the  faiths  ver.  8.   This  character 
of  the  last  age  of  the  world  falls  in  with  another  equally 
remarkable ;  I  mean  the  appearance  of  the  man  of  sin: 
though  it  may  well  be  suspected,  that  both  these  characters 
of  the  time  are  reducible  to  one  :  for  the  man  of  sin  arises 
out  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  raises  himself  upon  the  ruins 
of  it ;  as  the  worm  that  destroys  the  fruit  is  bred  within  it 
That  the  depravity  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  is  the  depra- 
vity of  Christians,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  prediction 
concerning  it  being  thus  worded — "  The  Spirit  speaketh 
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expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  "from 
the  faith/'  &c.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  corruption,  therefore, 
foretold,  is  a  departure  from  the  faith ;  and  in  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  something  much  worse  than  the  corruption 
of  uninformed  savage  nature.  An  apostate  from  truth  adds 
perfidy  to  his  wickedness  :  he  is  in  darkness,  because  he 
has  put  but  the  light :  and  can  offend  with  that  blasphemy 
against  heaven,  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  ignorant 
unbeliever. 

It  is  not  my  design,  however,  to  display  his  wickedness, 
but  rather  to  shew  how  truly  the  text  has  pointed  out  the 
root  and  cause  of  it  in  a  single  word ;  in  order  to  which  it 
must  first  be  shewed  what  faith  is,  and  what  place  it  holds 
in  the  Christian  religipn.     Of  this  it  is  so  considerable  a 
part,  and  so  essential  to  all  the  rest,  that  it  is  frequently 
put  for  the  whole :  for  what  does  the  Apostle  mean  by 
departing  from  the/aiM,  but  departing  from  Christianity  ? 
and  where  he  speaks  of  the  word  of  faith  j  what  does  he 
intend,'  but  the  preaching  of  the  whole  Gospel?  and  the 
Gospel  is  called  the  word  of  faith,  because  faith  only  can 
receive  what  it  delivers.     The  invisible  things  of  God  and 
of  a  spiritual  world  must  be  told  to  us ;  for  we  can  neither 
see  them  nor  know  them ;  and  faith  receives  the  testimony  on 
which  they  are  revealed.  Things  invisible  can  have  no  evi- 
dence but  that  of  the  faith  which  believes  them  :  and  if  the 
witness  of  them  be  from  God,  then  is  God  the  object  of  our 
faith :  and  if  we  live  and  act  in  consequence  of  that  faith, 
then  our  works  are  wrought  in  God ;  and  they  are  accepted, 
not  fqr  what  is  done,  but  for  the  faith  with  which  it  is  done. 
He  that  does  not  receive  the  witness  of  God,  makes  God  a 
Uar;  and  of  such  a  person  it  will  ever  be  true,  that  his  works, 
however  specious  they  may  appear,  will  be  the  works  of  oppo- 
sition and  pride,  and  have  the  nature  of  sin.  As  a  ^'  branch 
cannot  bear  grapes,  unless  it  abide  in  the  vine,"  John  xv.4. 
no  good  work  can  be  produced  but  in  the  life  and  faitb 
of  the  Gospel.     In  all  the  works  of  faith,  God  is  the  '^^ 
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mediate  object :  in  all  other  works  he  has  no  share,  and  lie 
hath  promised  no  reward.     He  owes  no  man  any  thing; 
but  he  accepts  and  rewards  every  thing  in  those  that  be- 
lieve in,  ^'  and  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi.  6.    He  called 
Abraham  from  his  country ^  and  from  his  kindred,  and  from 
his  father's  house.  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  he  went  out,  not  know<- 
ing  whither  he  went,  Heb.  xi.  8.  but  readily  obeying  such 
commands,  as  he  could  not  thoroughly  comprehend ;  he 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  or  accounted  for 
righteousness,  and  he  is  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  all  be- 
lievers.    There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  thing  ai 
righteousness  in  the  world  Q^  there  is  none  righteous  no  not 
one,"  Rom.  x.  3.)  but  the  act  of  faith  is  accounted  for  it, 
because  it  shews  a  love  and  friendship  to  God ;  and  it  is 
that  only  which  he  regards.     With  faith  a  man  sees  eveiy 
thing,  he  receives  every  thing,  he  is  content  with  eveiy 
thing,  he  loves  every  thing,  that  comes  from  God  :  without 
faith  he  sees  nothing,  he  receives  nothing,  he  is  discon- 
tented with  every  thing,  he  hates  every  thing,  if  God  has 
any  share  in  it.  Though  a  matter  be  incontestably  proved, 
even  to  the  senses,  it  makes  no  difference :  it  is  not  received, 
unless  there  be  in  the  heart  that  principle,  which  believes 
God  on  his  own  testimony. 

The  relations  of  things  that  are  seen,  may  be  proved  and 
understood  by  the  natural  reason  of  man :  but  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  and 
the  relations  of  those  things  between  themselves,  can  be 
understood  only  hy  faith :  they  must  be  received  on  testir 
many,  or  not  at  all.  If  we  wish  to  see  a  reason,  why  faith 
is  so  highly  accounted  of  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  may 
take  this  one  instead  of  all  the  rest.  Virtue  may  be  pmcr 
tised  on  worldly  motives ;  and  being  only  between  man 
and  man,  the  most  specious  virtue  may  be  practised  in 
hypocrisy,  and  be  good  for  nothing :  but  faith  being  be* 
tween  man  and  God,  on  whom  it  is  not  possible  for  us  t0 
impose,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  hypocritical  fEuth 
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a  Grod.  But  when  faith  is  established^  then  virtue  comes 
a  well ;  and  therefore  we  are  bid  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue. 
n  short,  there  can  be  no  duty  to  God,  but  when  it  is 
lone  to  God,  '^  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men :"  Ephes. 
ri.  7.  but  God  being  invisible^  nothing  can  be  done  as  to 
lim,  but  in  faith.  And  farther,  as  nothing  can  be  done 
x>wards  God,  nothing  can  be  received  from  him  but  by 
faith.  The  light  is  without  its  power  to  the  man  that  has 
ID  eye :  no  gift  can  be  offered  to  him  that  has  no  hand  to 
take  it.  Of  the  spirit  of  man  faith  is  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
nrhich  some  men  have,  and  some  have  not;  ^^  all  men  have 
aot  faith,"  2  Thesis,  iii.  2.  How  did  it  happen,  when 
mercy  went  forth  to  all,  that  one  sick  man  was  cured,  and 
mother  was  not  cured ;  but  that  the  one  ^^  had  faith  to  be 
liealed/'  and  the  other  had  not  ?  No  mighty  work  could 
be  wrought,  even  by  Omnipotence  itself,  where  men  had 
ao  faith  to  be  wrought  upon.  Therefore  faith  gains  all, 
&nd  unbelief  loses  all.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
fell  short  of  Canaan,  because  of  their  unbelief:  it  is  true 
they  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  ingratitude  and  disobe- 
dience :  but  the  whole  is  laid  to  their  want  of  faith  :  this 
was  the  cause  of  all :  and  so  it  is  in  every  other  man,  with 
whom  **  God  is  not  well  pleased ;"  for  "  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him."  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  while  faith 
is  the  root  of  all  good,  it  is  the  only  remedy  against  all 
the  evils  of  life ;  it  gives  patience j  and  is  the  ^'  victoiy  that 
overcometh  the  world."  When  the  storm  arises,  and  the 
waves  toss  themselves,  it  knows  that  Christ  is  with  it  in 
the  ship :  it  levels  all  mankind,  by  making  the  gifts  of  the 
poor  equal  to  those  of  the  rich :  it  performs  what  human 
strength  cannot  accomplish ;  '^  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth."  Mark  ix.  23. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  convince  you,  that  in  all  the 
transactions  betwixt  man  and  God,  faith  is  every  thing : 
and  that  without  it,  the  name  of  Christianity  may  remaioi 
Init  the  thing  is  lost.  i 
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We  are  now  to  ask,  what  is  the  present  state  of  faith  in 
the  Christian  world  ?     But  for  this  inquiry  we  shall  not 
be  well  prepared,  unless  we  attend  first  to  a  plain  distinc- 
tion, which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our  present 
subject.     When  we  speak  of  reason^  we  mean  the  wisdom 
of  man :  and  I  know  of  none  who  will  not  give  me  leave 
tiius  to  define  it :  but  by  the  Gospel,  we  mean  the  ward  of 
faith,  or  the  wisdom  of  God.     Between  these  two  th^eis 
an  essential  difference ;  and  the  Scripture  assures  us  in 
the  plainest  language,  that  ever  since  the  entrance  of  sm, 
there  has  been  an  opposition.     The  manner  in  which  God 
has  thought  proper  to  save  mankind,  is  not  approved  by 
the  wisdom  of  man.   It  is  so  contrary  to  his  thoughts^  and 
so  mortifying  to  his  wishes,  that  the  preaching  of  it,  being 
taken  for  foolishness,  was  secoiided  by  the  force  of  mira- 
cles ;  and  even  these  were  often  found  insufficient  to  make 
men  receive  it.     And  when  it  is  admitted,  it  will  always 
be  in  danger  from  the  wisdom  of  man.     There  are  in  the 
world  two  interests,  the  human  interest  and  the  divine  in- 
terest :  and  they  can  no  more  prevail  both  at  once,  than 
any  other  two  parties  in  opposition.     The  one  *par^  re- 
joices to  own,  that  man  is  wise  with  the  word  of  Grod ; 
the  other  boasts  that  man  is  wise  without  the  word  of  Grod. 
The  one  raises  high  thoughts  and  imaginations,  as  so 
many  strong-holds  and  fortifications  of  human  vnsdom : 
the  other  is  '^  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  them  a// 
down,"  2  Cor.  x.  4.  that  God  alone  may  be  exalted :  what 
the  one  builds,  the  other  demolishes.     Take  faith  and 
reason  for  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  man,  in 
which  sense  I  have  used  them,  and  the  opposition  between 
them  is  undeniable :  if  that,  then,  be  true,  which  a  foolish 
man  hath  said,  that  the  present  age  is  the  age  of  reason; 
then  it  must  follow,  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  faith  :■  which 
is,  indeed,  what  he  means  ;  and  then  our  point  is  proved 
vnthout  farther  trouble.     In  such  persons  as  himself  and 
his  friends,  the  assertion  is  true  in  its  fullest  sense-:  rea9» 
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is  triumphant  over  ^th ;  that  is^  man  has  prevailed  against 
God.  And  I  wish  we  could  stop  here :  but  it  is  our  du^ 
to  examine,  how  far  faith  is  decaying  in  better  people,  and 
on  what  principles  ?  The  attempt,  I  well  know,  is  critical 
and  dangerous ;  and,  to  some  persons,  I  doubt  not,  it  will 
give  offence.  But  this  we  are  not  to  regard ;  for  there 
never  yet  was  the  time  or  place,  when  good  could  be  done 
to  some  without  offence  given  to  others.  It  was  the  fate 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  Christ  the  author  of  it.  When  the 
Apostles  preached  the  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  "  Say  no  more 
about  it,''  said  the  Jews :  and  the  Devils  said  to  their 
Master,  **  Why  art  thou  come  to  torment  us  ?"  As  if  his 
design,  which  was  to  save  the  world  had  been  only  to 
torment  them.  Such  considerations  as  these  ought  not  to 
stop  us  at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  at  this  time ;  let  us 
therefore  proceed. 

When  we  review  the  different  sorts  of  men  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  on  the  present  occasion,  the  first  that 
occur  are  the  Infidels  of  the  age,  who  openly  declare  their 
unbelief.  That  the  faith  is  not  found  in  them,  and  that  it 
never  will  be,  needs  no  proving.  Here  the  fact  is  as  open 
as  it  is  lamentable;  and  if  we  cast  our  eye  over  Christen- 
dom, we  shall  observe  how  they  have  increased  of  late  years ; 
perhaps  there  are  ten  for  one,  if  the  end  of  this  century  be 
compared  with  the  beginning  of  it.  The  more  we  have  of 
these  in  the  earth,  so  much  the  less  is  faith  found  in  it ;  and 
if  we  look  forward,  the  prospect  is  tremendous !  Should  the 
world  go  on  to  its  appointed  period  (whatever  that  may  be) 
and  this  humour  should  prevail  in  the  proportion  it  hath  of 
late  years,  it  seems  as  if  no  flesh  could  be  saved.  But  it 
is  promised,  for  the  sake  of  God's  elect,  that  the  days  shall 
he  shortened.  Matt.  xxiv.  22 .  A  few  years  ago,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  infidel  party  trusted  to  scoffing  and  jesting  and 
pleasantry,  and  meant  no  more  than  to  laugh  the  Gospel  out 
of  the  world  if  they  could.  These  were  the  coruscations 
of  wit,  which  played  in  the  air  for  a  while,  and  pretended 
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to  be  gentle  and  harmless ;  but  they  were  soon  changed 
into  the  thunders  of  persecution^  and  followed  by  torreati 
of  Christian  blood ;  insomuch  that  it  is  probable  the  het- 
thens,  when  they  raged  most  furiously  against  the  Gospd, 
did  never  shed  so  much  blood  in  so  short  a  time.  If  they 
have  any  friends  in  this  country,  they  are  found  among  per- 
sons of  the  same  class,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit;  men  of 
no  religion,  or  of  a  false  religion,  which  is  as  bad  as  none, 
and  sometimes  worse.  These  are  the  worst  members  of 
society  amongst  us. 

Next  to  these  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  whose  minds  being 
wholly  devoted  to  themselves,  they  see  nothing  of  God  or 
of  another  world.  With  them  the  present  moment  is  all: 
and  when  pleasure  is  the  God,  we  can  easily  tell  how  he 
will  be  worshipped.  In  the  days  of  Faith  and  Piety, 
churches  are  seen  to  arise  about  a  country,  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  devotion :  but  in  proportion  as 
infidelity  increases,  it  will  be  with  us  as  with  the  Ghreeks 
and  Romans :  spectacles  will  be  multiplied ;  theatres  will 
arise,  and  outshine  the  glories  and  splendours  of  religion.^ 
There  was  a  time,  when  the  priest  of  the  country  parish  was 
seen  leading  his  people  to  public  prayers  in  the  middle  of 
the  week ;  in  some  places  on  every  day ;  where  now  no 
such  practice  is  seen  or  thought  of.  If  faith  is  alive  in  the 
heart,  it  will  as  certainly  pray,  as  a  living  body  will  cer- 
tainly breathe.  If  Christians  do  not  pray  so  much  in  this 
age,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  last;  there  is  not  so  much 
faith  amongst  them  now  as  there  was  then.     And  if  we 

*  One  of  our  poets,  a  professed  derider  of  f&ith,  triumphs  in  this  as  a  certain  sjmp- 
torn  of  the  decay  of  $uper$tkion ;  his  words  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted : 

In  the  good  age  of  ghoitly  ignorance. 
How  did  Cathedrals  rite,  and  ual  advance! 
But  now  that  pi4m$  pageantry* t  no  more. 
And  stages  thrive  as  churches  did  before. 

There  nerer  was  a  more  serere  satire  upon  the  entertainments  of  the  theatM:  not  ex- 
cepting eren  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  Collier  with  all  its  wit  and  spirit.  The  author  of 
these  lines  was  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Garth ;  and  they  were  preached  (as  a  prologiie) 
to  a  Tery  numerous  congregation. 
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t>ceed  from  the  state  of  prayer,*  to  the  way  of  preaching 
id  handling  the  Scripture ;  there  again  we  are  much  de- 
enerated ;  and  all  upon  the  same  principle,  the  decay  of 
ith.   **  We  preach  Christ  cm cified,"  said  the  Apostle :  too 
tany  of  his  successors,  alas,  might  say,  ^^  We  do  not  preach 
Jhriflt  crucified,"  we  have  more  of  the  orator  and  of  the  phi- 
>sopher  than  of  the  apostle,  and  have  improved  the  obso- 
5te  Christian  Homily,  into  an  Essay  upon  Virtue.     How 
aany  there  may  be  of  this  way  I  do  not  conjecture:  may 
heir  number  be  much  less  than  is  apprehended !  but  in  the 
^ginning  of  the  last  century  there  were  none.  In  expound- 
Qg  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
lecay  of  faith  makes  a  great  difference.     It  was  the  doc- 
rine  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  charge  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
hat  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  able  to  make 
den  ^'  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
fesus :"  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  consequently,  if  they  are  interpreted 
without  that  faith,  their  nature  is  changed,  and  they  no 
onger  answer  their  design.  The  word  of  God,  like  man,  for 
nrhom  it  was  given,  consists  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  soul, 
called  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit ;  the  one  the  object  of  sense, 
the  other  of  faith ;  and  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead, 
lo  is  the  Scripture  a  dead  letter,  unless  we  keep  the  spirit 
md  interpretation  of  it.    Instances  might  be  given  in  abun- 
lance  to  shew  my  meaning;  but  let  us  be  content  with  one. 
The  things  which  God  did  for  our  fathers,  under  Moses, 
bave  a  spiritual  relation  to  us,  and  shewed  what  God  would 
do  for  us  under  the  Gospel ;  and  many  excellent  and  ne- 
cessary lessons  are  thence  to  be  drawn.f    Thus,  they  were 
saved  by  water,  when  thfey  passed  the  Red  Sea;  as  we  are 
saved  by  water  in  baptism.     They  were  fed  with  manna, 
as  we  are  by  that  bread  of  life,  which,  like  the  manna, 
came  down  from  heaven  I  They  drank  of  miraculous  waters 

*  An  ezceUentducoorse  on  the  daily  sendee  of  the  Chorch  of  England,  is  distributed 
tUi  jear,  as  the  annual  present,  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ; 
oecasioaed  by  the  notorious  decay  of  daily  worship,  particularly  in  cities  andpopolow 
towns.  *  See  1  Cor.  z. 
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from  a  rock,  which  rock,  as  St.  Paul  adds,  was  Christ,  be- 
cause he  gives  to  all  his  thirsting  followers  the  waters  of* 
life :  let  him  come  to  me,  said  this  rock  himself,  and  drink. 
Of  these  and  other  like  events,  the  plain  history,  ad  it  wu 
witnessed  by  the  Jews  of  old,  is  the  Letter:  the  meaning, 
as  it  concerns  us  Christians,  is  the  Spirit;  and  the  relation 
between  the  facts  under  Moses  and  those  under  Christ  is 
so  certain,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  understand  them,  and  to 
reason  from  the  one  to  the  other :    and  without  so  doing, 
we  can  have  no  proper  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  dis- 
pensation we  are  under,  so  marked  out  by  such  astonish- 
ing events  so  many  ages  ago.     But  without  faith,  to  dis- 
cern and  embrace  the  spiritual  things  so  delivered,  the 
whole  is  lost  upon  us :  and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
we  see  an  infidel  of  noble  birth  absolutely  denying  the  like- 
ness, and  scoffing  at  the  blessed  Apostle,  as  a  fanciful  ca- 
balistical  interpreter,  who  applies  things  to  Christianity, 
which  had  no  more  relation  to  it  than  to  what  was  then  do- 
ing in  France.  -  From  this  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  you  see 
what  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  means ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ample I  have  given,  you  see  the  blindness  of  infidelity :  and 
the  same  blindness  will  be  more  or  less  in  eveiy  person, 
who  reads,  or  criticises,  without  the  eye  of  faith :  and  in 
proportion  as  this  way  of  interpreting  is  either  disliked  or 
neglected,  we  may  be  certain  there  is  a  decay  of  faith  in  the 
same  proportion.     Here  lies  the  grand  distinction  betweenC 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian :  the  Jew  sees  nothing  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Old  Testament,  aind  rejects  it  with  scorn  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  him :  the  Christian  sees  it  with  admira- 
tion and  conviction ;  and,  if  God  has  made  him  a  minister 
of  the  spirit,  2  Cor.  iii.  C.  he  teaches  it  to  the  people.     If 
you  understand  what  I  have  said,  your  own  experience  will 
confirm  the  observation :  if  you  do  not  understand  it,  then 
your  want  of  understanding  is  a  proof  of  what  I  have  said; 
that  these  things  are  not  taught  as  they  should  be  among 
Christians,  and  as  they  used  to  be  formerly. 
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rhere  is  another  remarkable  instance,  and  that  of  great 
moment  in  these  times,  where  the  decay  of  faith  is  notorious. 
rhe  Scripture  teaches  us  that  God  governs  the  world,  and 
that  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  alL  But  this  kingdom  they 
only  can  see^  who  by  faith  see  him  that  is  invisible.  In  our 
Liturgy,  wherein  we  pray  as  Christians,  we  frequently  ac- 
knowledge this  doctrine ;  the  Scripture  every  where  affirms 
it ;  but,  in  the  world,  what  is  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
universally  forgotten  or  stigmatized  ?  Are  not  principles 
publicly  taught  and  received,  and  boasted  of,  as  the  wisest 
in  the  world,  which  render  this  doctrine  of  the  Scripture 
impertinent  and  impossible  ?  In  a  neighbouring  country 
thousands  have  been  inhumanly  butchered  for  adhering  to 
it  Yet  is  the  doctrine  as  true  as  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  the 
only  scheme  that  can  be  made  sense  of:  but  when  faith 
goes  this  doctrine  goes  with  it;  and  the  lawless  kingdom 
of  darkness,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  discord,  confu- 
sion, and  misery,  rises  up  in  the  place  of  it.  Many  see 
and  lament  the  confusion ;  but  how  few  are  there  who  ac- 
knowledge the  true  cause  of  it !  However,  let  us  hope,  that 
the  present  times  have  opened  many  eyes.*  A  dreadful 
lesson  hath  been  given,  to  alarm  and  enlighten  us  :  they 
that  are  not  enlightened  are  plunged  farther  into  darkness, 
and  inflamed  to  greater  rage  and  insolence ;  which  is  the 
worst  of  ail  misfortunes.  They  say  it  hurts  government  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Liturgy,  and  to  preach  as  we 
pray:  but,  I  say,  not:  it  is  the  want  of  this  doctrine  that 
makes  the  people  perfidious  and  turbulent,  and  puts  go- 
vernment upon  shifts  and  expedients,  by  which  the  people 
are  sufferers. 

I  have  stated  some  effects,  as  they  are  too  visible  amongst 
us;  and  1  hope  nothing  has  been  exaggerated »  We  are 
now  to  inquire  into  the  cause :  and  here  you  may  be  ready 

*  See  Mr.  Whitaker*8  publication  on  the  real  Origin  of  Govtmmint,  lately 
and  Mid  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  in  Piccadilly.  As  this  is  the  strongett  book  of  i»  i 
date  against  aU  the  Sophisms  and  Subtleties  of  Republica»  T^ieoryts,  T  maai 
the  Reader,  if  a  Christian,  dr  willing  to  be  sudh,  to  gire  it  a  hit  heating. 
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to  answer,  that  the  facts  explain  themselves ;  and  that  the 
want  of  faith  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  we  complain 
of.  But  we  must  go  a  question  farther :  how  has  it  come 
to  pass  that  we  are  thus  wantinor  in  the  faith  of  our  fore- 
fathers ?  The  enemies  of  our  faith  are  those  we  renounee 
at  our  baptism,  the  world,  tlie  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The 
world  hath  its  vanities,  its  pomps,  and  its  pleasures ;  the 
flesh  hath  its  passions ;  and  the  devil  hath  his  devices.  But 
these  causes  are  too  general ;  all  ages  have  been  exposed 
to  their  influence;  and  the  world  in  consequence  hath  i 
always  been  filled  with  vice  and  misery.  This  doth  shew 
us  how  the  age  differs  from  those  that  were  before  it.  Let 
us  try  then,  if  we  cannot  account  for  the  change,  as  theia- 
fidels  themselves  account  it :  let  us  allow  that  it  is  the  agt  i 
of  reason;  that  is,  the  age  in  which  the  wisdom  of  man  hn 
been  admitted  as  an  authority  against  the  wisdom  of  God. 
How  this  has  happened  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  though 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  I  question  very  much  whetl^ 
I  can  trace  the  evil  from  the  beginning :  but  I  will  give  my 
own  sense  of  it,  submitting  what  I  say  to  be  corrected  by 
those  who  see  farther  than  I  do. 

We  all  know  how  Christianity  was  disgraced  by  the  folly, 
hypocrisy,  and  cruelty  of  fanatical  men  in  the  last  century; 
who  surfeited  the  wise  with  their  cantings  and  absurdities. 
To  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  which,  it  was  thought  good 
to  produce  a  scheme  of  religion  not  capable  of  such  abuses; 
more  reasonable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of  philosophere; 
a  religion  of  human  reason.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
our  Deists,  who  profess  a  rule  of  life  independent  of  Reve- 
lation :  and  so  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  with  their  conse- 
quences, on  which  our  whole  religion  is  founded,  are  all 
rejected  as  no  longer  necessary,  Christianity  is  a  scheme  of 
facts ;  the  other  is  a  scheme  of  abstract  reasoning.  And, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  the  plan  which  thus  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  infidelity,  was  not  ushered  into  the  world  hy  pro- 
fli^tes  and  blasphemers  (for  in  that  case  Christians  would 
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}k9^ye  9tood  upon  their  guard),  but  by  persons  of  learning 
Apd  FeIigiou3  character :  who  by  once  admitting  that  na- 
ttily can  furnish  man  with  religion,  have  opened  a  door 
which  will  n^ver  b;e  shut  again.     If  nature  is  once  allowed 
to  ))e  it9  own  teacher,  here  is  the  finest  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  throwing  off  all  the  obligations  of  (Christianity, 
fuid  setting  religion  upon  a  new  bottom.     This  is  the  use 
the  Deists  have  made  of  it ;  and  thus  a  religion  from  reason 
90on  turns  a  man  into  an  Infidel.     But  there  is  a  middle 
generation  of  people,  who  would  preserve  some  decency 
and  solemnity  of  character,  between  believers  and  infidels : 
these  are  your  rational  Christians  (as  they  call  themselves) 
who  allow  in  Christianity  all  that  is  agreeable  to  the  reli- 
g^n  of  reason,  but  nothing  more :   and  when  they  have 
divested  Christianity  of  all  that  is  Christian,  they  wonder 
why  there  should  be  any  infidels ;  for  that  Christianity  is 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.     To  make  it  so^  all 
the  doctrines  of  faith  are  taken  out  of  it :  for  nature  knows 
Bot  one  of  them.     How  can  it  reveal  them  to  itself?  It  has 
po  redemption  from  sin,  no  gift  of  divine  grace,  no  danger 
from  the  tempter,  no  priesthood,  no  sacraments ;  in  a  word^ 
it  has  not  one  of  those  things  to  which  salvation  is  pro- 
mised.    It  was  never  admitted  into  this  country,  till  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  ;  since  which  the  strides 
of  infideli^  have  been  gigantic.     And  what  can  be  done  ? 
Wje  hgve  admitted  a  worm  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life ; 
fuid  the  withering  of  its  top  should  have  convinced  us  long 
4^go  of  our  mistake.     Happy  would  it  be,  if  in  these  dan- 
geroiis  tipies,  when  many  evils  are  come  so  near  to  maturity^ 
inen  of  learning  and  ability,  whose  designs  are  good,  would 
he  rQ]i3ed,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  an  impartial  considera- 
tipn  ^this  case,  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you. 

Th^re  is  another  cause  which  has  bad  effects,  besides 
thi9  ^f  it  pr^ndjedly-rational  religion,  which  has  operated 
with  mueh  mischief  against  the  faith.  When  a  man  values 
liimself  upon  his  knowledge,  he  grows  proud,  and  then  he 
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-becomes  weak.  The  knowledge  of  nature  is  a  noble  science, 
and  deservedly  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  this  kingdom. 
The  contemplation  of  nature  should  bring  us  nearer  to  God 
who  framed  it :  but  it  seldom  does;  too  often  it  has  the  con- 
trary effect :  and  if  we  were  to  survey,  with  more  accuracy 
than  is  proper  for  a  sermon,  the  different  classes  of  men, 
"who  have  done  most  mischief  to  religion,  we  shall  find  them 
tchiefly  among  those  who  take  the  name  of  philosophers. 
They  make  discoveries  on  matter,  or  think  they  do  (for 
Ithere  is  great  contradiction  among  them),  till  they  see  no 
such  thing  as  spirit:  and  so  fall  into  materialism.     It  was 
an  old  and  true  accusation,  that  the  "  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God:"    I  Cor.  i. 21.  and  the  same  is  the  great 
misfortune  of  man  at  this  day.     Thousands  are  spoiled,  not 
by  philosophy  itself,  but  by  the  vain  deceit  of  philosophy. 
Tell  a  person  of  this  sort,  inflated  with  his  own  importance, 
that  in  order  to  be  wise  he  must  become  a  fool :  and  what 
•good  can  be  expected  ?    His  monitor  will  be  set  down  iot 
the  fool ;  and  the  madman  may  probably  be  added.    Some 
mathematicians,  who  see  no  farther  than  their  own  science, 
can  find  certainty  no  where  else :  not  distinguishing,  that 
there  is  natural  certainty  and  Twor^f/ certainty ;  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  we  know,  and  receive,  is,  and 
must  be,  founded  upon-  the  evidence  of  testimony  ;  and  he 
that  disputes  this  kind  of  certainty  hath  as  little  reason 
in  him  as  he  that  disputes  the  other.      Now,  if  we  re- 
ceive the  witness  of  men j  as  we  do  every  day,  and  neither 
knowledge  nor  business  can  go  on  without  it,  the  witness 
of  God  is  greater f  1  John  v.  9.     We  call  the  evidence  of 
testimony  moral  evidence;    but  in  the  case  of  religion, 
We  can  trace  it  up  to  natural  evidence  ;  that  is,  to  the  mi- 
raculous facts  evident  to  the  senses  of  men,  which  were  pub«^ 
licly  given  in  confirmation  of  the  word  of  God.      But  it 
doth  by  no  means  follow  that  because  the  evidence  is  natu- 
ral and  sensible,  the  doctrine  proved  thereby  will  be  ad- 
mitted.    In  multitudes  of  people  it  had  not  that  effect:  iirf 
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inst^d  of  admitting  the  truth  which  they  hated,  they  at- 
tempted  to  destroy  the  evidence ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  him- 
self. The  wise  men  of  Pharaoh's  court  were  eye-witnesses 
to  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Moses,  but  they  were  not  con- 
TiDced.  And  the  Apostle  hath  forewarned  us,  that  men  of 
like  character,  the  wise  men  of  the  last  days,  should  resist 
the  truth,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres,  the  magicians  of  Egy|it, 
withstood  Moses.  He  calls  them  men  of  corrupt  mimis, 
an  a  state  not  6t  for  the  reception  of  truth,  and  consequently 
reprobate  concerning  the  faith.  The  formal  rejection  of 
Christianity  by  a  nation  of  reprobates,  who  build  every- 
thing upon  their  philosophy  (materialism),  and  are  as  busy 
in  working  natural  wonders,  and  as  conceited  of  what  they 
do,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  is  a 
pi^lancholy  demonstration  of  what  I  have  here  said,  and 
plight  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  philosophers  of  Britain. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  use  of  all  that  hath  gone  before ; 
in  which  I  must  be  brief. 

The  text  gives  us  reason  to  expect,  that  at  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man,  faith  shall  scarcely  he  found  on  earth.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
faith  decays,  the  coming  of  Christ  is  drawing  near.  The 
scoffers  of  the  last  days  may  insolently  demand  of  us,  as  it 
was  foretold  they  should, "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming  ?"  and  object  that  there  is  no  sign  of  it,  for  that  all 
things  continue  as  they  were :  but  this  cannot  now  be  said 
with  truth ;  all  things  do  not  continue  as  they  were :  there 
hath  been  a  marvellous  change  of  late  in  the  affairs  of  this 
wwld,  and  in  the  state  of  religion,  with  which  all  serious 
aun  are  alarmed,  justly  apprehending  that  some  still  greater 
sirent  is  to  follow.  The  signs  of  the  times,  to  those  who 
3an  read  them,  are  many;  and  there  is  one  which  is  but 
ittle  noticed.  When  it  is  mentioned,  some  will  be  ready 
» tear  their  garments  with  rage,  as  if  they  had  heard  \ 
ihemy. 
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Before  the  first  coming  of  Jesds  Christ,  the  world  hat 
been  harassed,  plundered,  and  destroyed  for  minj  yeart 
by  a  nation  of  Republicans;  enthusiasts  for  liberty  at  home^ 
but  subjecting  all  tialions  in  their  progress  to  robbery  and 
slavery :  who,  like  wolves,  by  nature  quarrelsome  and  rtive^ 
nous,  were  banded  together  to  make  a  prfey  of  mankind. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  world  hefoit  the  first  advent  of 
Christj  and  with  his  appearance  it  ended.     In  the  Ways  of 
Providence  there  is  a  uniformity  of  conduct ;  and  thougk 
We  must  not  presume,  where  we  haVe  hd  positive  directieo 
to  guide  us,  yet  it  is  a  very  strange  incident,  that  when  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  expected,  the  most  pewerfal 
nation  in  Europe  (for  buch  they  are)  and  the  faoidst  fnonar- 
chical  (for  such  they  were)  should  turn  into  the  most  stttage 
and  ravenous  republicans,  and  form  a  plan,  as  the  tlottiam 
did,  of  invading,  overturning,  and  plundering  aU  oiher 
nations ;  this  nation^  in  particular,  if  it  should  ever  be  ia 
their  power,  above  all  the  rest.     How  this  began,  wfe  can 
tell :  how  it  will  proceed,  and  by  Tvhat  farther  steps,  6cd 
only  knows :  but  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  however  long  it 
may  last,  it  must  cease  with  the  coming  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.     In  the  interval,  they  may  rejoice  and  be  as  mferry 
as  Ahab  was,  when  he  had  seized  upon  the  properfyof  the 
murdered  Naboth  :  but  the  fearful  question  will  eome  at 
last,  ^'  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession?"  i  Kings 
%xi.  19.     Then  shall  rebellion,  and  blood-guiltiness,  and 
blasphemy,  call  upon  the  mountains  to  hide  them  firoM 
Him,  who  will  then  manifest  himself  in  the  two  chaite- 
ters,  at  present  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  hatred  tiMni 
contempt — a  Priest  and  a  King.     It  may  be  admi^d  as 
a  great  exploit,  that  Christianity,  with  all  its  restmnta, 
is  driven  out :  but  the  worid  may  be  assured^  this  wiH 
be  no  peaceable  event.     The  faith^  planted  thtot^hout 
the  earth,  will  never  be  rooted  out  without  a  tretaendbuS 
shock.     When  the  founder  of  our  religion  expired,  tbfc 
earth  trembled,  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  all  nature  felt 
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the  stroke ;  and  if  his  faith  is  to  expire,  the  catastrophe 
will  shake  the  world ;  a  circumstance  often  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.  How  much  the 
earth  is  moved  at  this  time,  we  feel  every  day:  how  much 
more  it  may  be  before  the  end  cometh,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
judge :  but  this  we  know,  that  all  the  commotions  of  the 
eulh  irill  terminate  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  promisee  of 
God,  when  we  shall  receive  a  "  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved."* 

It  is  either  weak  and  childish,  or  wicked  and  profane,  to 
consider  titis  as  a  frightful  subject.  We  leam  many  things 
to  prepare  us  for  the  part  we  are  to  take  in  this  world ;  but 
we  learn  Christianity  to  prepare  us  for  that  other  world 
which  it  hath  promised  :  and  shall  we  be  afraid  to  hear  it 
is  Mt  hand  ?  shall  we  pray  daily  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
may  come ;  and  shall  we  wish  at  the  same  time  it  may  not 
come?  Is  not  death  the  end  of  this  world  to  every  man ; 
and  is  there  any  man  who  thinks  he  shall  never  see  it  t 
Does  it  come  the  sooner,  because  we  preach  about  it  ?  "We 
may  make  people  serious,  and  that  may  make  them  sober; 
and  ao  they  may  live  the  longer;  and  then  death  will  come 
the  later.  So  in  the  other  case;  the  Lord,  in  his  time,  must 
be  revealed  from  heaven)^  with  every  circumstance  of  ma- 
jesty and  terror :  "  he  that  shall  come  will  come,"  and  he 
will  oome  in  this  manner.  If  we  preach  about  it,  we  may 
make  men  wiser ;  and  that  will  make  the  event  less  terrible; 
and  ws  shall  thereby  do  them  the  greatest  kindness  in  the 
woHd.  If  any  man  can  he  brought  to  such  a  state  of  mind, 
as  to  hope  for  and  desire  that  great  event,  which  all  the 
powers  of  earth  and  hell  can  never  prevent ;  then  he  is  a 
liaf^  man  indeed ;  and  not  before.  Let  us  therefore  all 
devoutly  pray,  that  when  we  are  told  of  the  Lord's  comic^, 
oar  hearts  may  be  ready  to  answer — Amen ;  even  to,  come, 
LtrdJewa. 

•  Hcb.  ni.  IB.    Sra  ■In  H*«.  b.  C 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

GOD  SAW  THAT  THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  MAN  WAS  GREAT 
IN  THE  EARTH,  AND  THAT  EVERY  IMAGINATIOX 
OF  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  HIS  HEART  WAS  ONJLY  EVIL 
CONTINUALLY. Gcfi.  Vl.  6. 

IN  the  short  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  time 
before  the  flood,  we  are  told  how  sin  first  arose ;  how 
it  came  to  maturity ;  and  how  it  was  punished.  The  wonb 
of  this  text  do  not  give  us  a  systematical  account  of  it;  but 
we  may  thence  collect,  what  is  the  seat  of  it,  and  how  it 
operates  in  the  constitution  of  man :  a  subject  which  de- 
mands a  close  and  serious  scrutiny.  For  the  nature  of 
man  is  still  the  same  :  evil  now  keeps  its  place  as  in  the 
beginning;  it  arises  in  the  same  manner,  and  gathers 
strength  from  the  same  causes. 

Of  all  the  things  we  see,  nothing  can  be  truly  under* 
stood  in  its  first  principles.  God  alone  can  see  things  in 
their  beginnings,  who  is  himself  the  alpha  and  om^a,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things.  We  can  trace  them 
60  far  only  as  he  hath  been  pleased  to  disclose  them  to  us; 
not  for  physical,  but  for  moral  purposes. 

The  wickedness  of  man,  is  here  said  to  consist  in  the 
evil  workings  of  his  imagination :  the  imagination  there- 
fore is  that  faculty,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  roan  hath 
its  beginning.  To  understand  this  better,  we  must  examine 
what  the  imagination  is,  how  it  works,  is  worked  upon, 
and  with  what  efiects ;  a  matter  of  more  concern  to  us^ 
than  all  the  curious  disquisitions  that  can  be  written  upon 
the  understanding.  He  that  can  discover  the  seat  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  tell  us  how  it  may  be  cured,  or  how  it  may  be 
prevented,  is  a  more  useful  man  in  an  hospital,  though  in 
a  lower  office,  than  the  curious  demonstrator,  who  can 
descant  on  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  human  frame^ 
And  here,  one  hint  from  the  word  of  God,  who  knoweth 
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'wliereof  we  are  made^  and  in  what  respects  we  are  become 
degenerate,  will  carry  ns  farther  in  an  hour»  than  our  con- 
jectural researches  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives* 

Let  us  then  first  obtain  what  light  we  can  from  the  sense 
of  the  words  which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  used  in  the 
text,  to  denote  the  imagination  and  thoughts  of  man.   The 
terms  of  the  original  are  translated,  I  believe,  as  accurately 
as  they  can  be  ;  and  only  want  a  little  explaining.     The 
word  we  render  imagination,  has  the  sense  of  forming  and 
^figuring J  as  a  potter  forms  the  clay,  or  a  seal  gives  the  im- 
pression ;  and  when  applied  to  the  mind,  denotes  its  fa* 
culty  of  receiving  and  forming  images.     When  it  receives 
them  it  is  passive ;  when  it  forms  them  it  is  active.     The 
other  word,  which  signifies  the  thoughts,  has  the  sense  of 
adding y  computing,  or  putting  things  together:  and  as  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  can  work  together,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  this  operation  of  the  head  is  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
passions :  so  that  what  the  head  can  form,  in  image  and 
figure  the  heart  and  affections  can  compound,  and  put  to- 
gether.    If  the  images  of  the  mind  are  rightly  compared, 
the  result  is  truth  ;  if  improperly,  unnaturally,  or  unfairly, 
the  result  is  error.     The  old  logicians,  in  tracing  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  have  told  us  very  truly,  that  the  mind 
compares  two  ideas,  and  thence  forms  a  judgment.     If  a 
man  does  this  falsely  for  himself,  he  is  deluded :  but  if  his 
intent  is  to  deceive,  he  does  the  same  thing  for  others ;  and 
having  presented  to  them  a  false  composition  of  ideas,  he 
leads  their  judgment  wherever  he  pleases.     To  put  the 
images  of  the  mind  truly  and  faithfully  together,  is  the 
greatest  wisdom  of  man ;  and  it  is  what  the  word  of  God 
hath  taught  us  how  to  do  throughout  the  images  of  nature; 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  Christ,  by  which  he  in- 
structs the  world  :  to  put  images  falsely  together,  is  the 
artifice  of  Satan,  by  which  he  deceives  the  world ;  and  by 
ivhich  wicked  men  never  fail  to  deceive  one  another. 
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The  subject  now  before  us  is  so  deep  und  canons,  that 
it  would  admit  of  much  subtile  disquisition ;  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  ayoid  as  much  as  I  can,  and  endeavour  to 
make  it  plain  and  profitable,  by  shewing  th^  right  nse  of 
the  imagination,  with  the  dangers  we  are  under,  and  the 
punishment  we  suffer  from  the  abuse  of  it  After  which, 
if  I  can  prescribe  such  rules  as  will  secure  us  from  the 
evils  of  the  imagination,  the  moral  end  I  have  in  view  will 
be  answered. 

Truth  being  the  great  object  of  the  understanding,  the 
use  of  the  imagination  is  to  give  us  pictures  and  images 
of  truth ;  and  without  the  aid  of  such  pictures,  we  can  re* 
ceive  but  little  information.  Give  the  mind  a  welKadapted 
image,  and  in  that  image  it  will  see  truth  :  an  object  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  that  it  will  see  it  with  delight ;  and  the 
influenoe  between  the  imagination  and  the  affections  being 
reciprocal j  a  great  advantage  is  obtained,  if  the  affections 
ai^  once  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  or  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks),  "  receive  the  love''  of  it,  2  Thess.  ii.  10.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  friends  to  mankind,  who  presents  imi^^es 
to  the  head,  with  design  to  amend  the  heart.  Emblems, 
of  a  moral  signification,  furnish  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
instruction;  especially  to  minds  young  and  inexperienced: 
for  while  new  ideas  are  acquired,  and  the  fancy  is  amused, 
the  heart  gets  understanding,  and  becomes  prepared  for 
action.  Great  pains  have  therefore  been  taken  in  this  way 
by  ancient  moralists :  but  the  method  itself  is  of  such  so* 
vereign  use,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  observed  it  in  all  his 
discourses;  he  never  spake  without  a  parable;  that  is> 
without  some  natural  illustration  of  truth ;  and  the  likeme* 
thod  is  followed  in  ail  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  where 
divine  and  moral  truth  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  under  some 
sign  or  figure  of  it ;  the  examples  of  which  are  without  end. 

This  mode  of  instruction  is  not  only  necessary,  as  being 
accommodated  to  the  faculties  of  man ;  but  it  is  of  ell 
others  the  most  agreeable ;  because  the  mind  is  delighted 
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tritb  eVety  kind  of  imitation  ;  and  accoi'dlngly,  they  that 
undertake  to  delight  the  mind,  whatevet  their  intention  may 
be,  always  have  recourse  to  imitation  in  some  shape  or  other. 
There  are  occasions,  when  it  is  ndt  possible  to  get  acdesd 
to  the  judgment,  and  to  set  the  truth  before  it>  but  undef 
soifie  im^e^  of  the  truth.     Of  this  we  haye  an  example  in 
the  address  of  the  ptophet  Nathan  to  King  David,  whi<^h 
may  stand  for  all  the  rest.     The  prophet  set  before  his 
imagination  a  parable,  wherein  wickedness  and  crusty 
were  io  discernible,  that  the  judgment  of  the  king  imme- 
diately pronounced  upon  the  case,  without  being  aware 
that  he  was  passing  sentence  upon  himself:  and  when  he 
ilLW  it  was  impossible  to  retract,  he  was  brought  to  sham^ 
and  penitence ;  to  which,  it  is  probable,  he  never  cotald 
haVfe  be^n  brought  by  any  other  way  of  reasoning :  and 
all  this  was  effected  by  applying  properly  to  his  imagi- 
nation.  There  ai^  few  minds,  however  ill  disposed,  which 
may  not  be  wrought  upon  in  this  oblique  inanner ;  and  th^ 
igfnorant  are  sootier  instructed  by  it  than  by  any  other ; 
which  tnakes  it  so  proper  for  the  teaching  of  children. 
More  tnay  thus  be  learned  in  an  hour  from  a  plain  simple 
teacher,  thta  iti  a  year,  under  the  dry  and  abstracted  lan- 
guage of  the  wisest  philosopher.     In  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower,  a  volume  of  Christian  instruction  is  communicated 
tinder  it  short  form.     It  sets  before  the  eyes  a  case  in  the 
course  of  nature,  parallel  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel : 
and  \vhen  once  the  similitude  is  pointed  out,  a  train  iskin- 
dled)  which  runs  to  a  great  length,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  mind  to  get  forward.     For  there  are  sub- 
jects, i^hich  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  mankind  cannot  un^ 
deiBtand,  till  they  lire  taught  after  the  manner  of  children. 
There  are  things  of  a  sublime  and  spiritual  nature,  which 
ouf  reason  would  understand  as  they  are  in  themiMlv«t  { 
but  it  cannot  be :  for  here  the  judgment  can  get 
withoiit  the  help  of  the  ifnagination.     For  the 
of  Many  things  trhich  the  Gospel  reveals,  the  gllH 
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natural  creation  must  be  used :  and  tbey  must  be  viewed 
as  they  are  thence  reflected  to  the  understanding*  From 
the  light  of  the  day,  we  learn  to  value  the  light  of  divine 
truth ;  from  the  sun,  too  bright  for  the  eyes  to  look  upon, 
we  learn,  that  God,  is  too  great  for  the  mind  to  compre* 
hend ;  from  the  element  of  air  and  its  operations,  we  know 
there  may  be  ministering  spirits ;  in  whom  great  power  is 
united  to  a  substance  invisible :  and  even  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  is  understood  from  the  na** 
tural  air,  or  breath,  upon  which  we  live.  By  such  teach* 
ing  as  this,  we  are  raised  above  ourselves  :  we  ascend  up 
to  God  by  the  scale  of  his  creation ;  and  while  we  are  in 
this  world  can  foretaste  the  wisdom  of  a  better.  This  is 
the  best  and  highest  use  of  the  imagination ;  and  if  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  make  myself  understood,  we  may  now 
go  on  to  the  abuse  of  the  imagination. 

For,  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart,  which  puts  things 
truly  together,  for  good,  can  put  them  falsely  together, 
for  evil ;  and  be  prepared  for  hell  by  those  powers  and 
actions  of  the  mind,  which  should  lift  us  up  to  heaven. 
The  first  evil  that  came  into  the  world,  entered  by  this 
way  of  the  imagination.     On  that  faculty  the  tempter 
practised,  when  he  promised  a  sort  of  wisdom  independent 
of  God  ;  and  a  sort  of  happiness  consistent  with  disobe* 
dience.     It  was  suggested  to  our  first  parents,  that  anew 
light  would  break  in  upon  their  minds ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  they  would  rise  to  an  equality  with  God. 
Here  is  first  a  vision  for  the  head;  and  with  it  a  lesson  of 
pride  for  the  heart :  and  thus  the  first  sin  is  a  pattern  for 
ewevy  other.     In  every  temptation,  some  alluring  object  is 
held  up :  the  image  of  it  works  upon  the  heart ;  the  heart 
re-acts  upon  the  head ;  false  and  irrational  compositions 
are  formed,  and  vain  expectations  are  raised :  the  act  is 
sin ;  the  result  is  error ;  and  the  end  is  death.     Yet,  in 
this  manner  doth  the  mind  of  man,  in  his  present  fallen 
state,  and  left  to  itself,  never  fail  to  work,  if  the  text  be 
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true ;  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  is  only 
evil  continually.  The  first  motion  to  sin  begins  in  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  in* 
stance  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary.     The  passions,  so 
productive  of  evil  works,  do  all  act  as  the  imagination 
directs,  to  fulfil  some  vision  it  has  entertained.     Love, 
hatred,  hope,  fear,  envy,  revenge,  and  despair,  which  con- 
tribute in  their  turns  to  agitate  and  torment  the  heart  of 
man,  do  all  operate  according  to  the  measures  of  the  ima- 
gination; that  is,  according  to  the  images  the  mind  hath 
formed  of  persons  and  things ;  of  itself  within ;  and  of  the 
world  without.     The  slightest  affront  will  give  unpardon- 
able offence  to  the  man  who  has  formed  a  great  idea  of 
himself:  when  disappointed  he  is  exceedingly  hurt;  be- 
cause the  magnitude  of  the  disappointment  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  or  value  he  has  set  upon  his  own  person : 
so  that  one  man  shall  even  be  killed  outright  with  indig- 
nation and  despair,  by  an  accident,  which  another  circum- 
spect man,  of  an  humble  mind,  would  not  feel  for  half  an 
hour.     A  grand  idea  of  this  world  in  a  man's  head,  with 
the  love  of  its  wealth  or  its  fame  in  his  heart,  will  work 
together,  till  they  produce  strange  effects,  and  turn  a  man 
of  sense  into  a  fool :  of  which  we  can  find  no  greater  ex- 
ample, than  in  the  case  of  an  avaricious  person ;   who 
bdmires  gold  for  its  use  in  procuring  every  thing ;  and 
with  it  procures  nothing.     The  thoughts  of  his  heart  unite 
together  wealth  and  happiness :  the  wealth,  with  much 
toil  and  anxiety,  and  perhaps  no  small  degree  of  fraud  and 
injustice,  is  realized :  but  the  happiness  is  still  a  vision  as 
at  first:  it  began  in  the  imagination,  and  it  never  gets  any 
farther. 

Our  danger  will  be  better  understood,  when  we  consi- 
der how  the  imagination  is  furnished  with  matter  by  the 
two  senses  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing.  The  Psalmist 
apprehending  this,  did  wisely  pray,  "  O  turn  away  mine 
eyes  lest  they  behold  vanity!"  When  the  passions  are  en- 
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slaved,  and  ruin  is  inevitable,  how  often  do  the  deluded 
sufferers  wish,  they  had  never  beheld  such  and  such  ob- 
jects !    So  much  sin  enters  by  the  sight,  that  the  Son  of 
Sirach  (chap.  xxxi.  13.)  pronounced,  th^re  is  nothmg  movfi 
wicked  than  the  eye ;  that  therefore  it  weepeth^  a^d  is  fnads 
the  fountain  of  sorrow  in  every  countenance.     0|>  this 
consideration,  public  spectacles  and  stage  entertainments, 
so  alluring  to  the  eye,  and  so  curiously  provided,  are  always 
dangerous,  and  not  seldom  fatal:  for  by  indulging  thii 
luxurious  and  insatiable  appetite  of  the  eye,  distempers  are 
introduced  into  the  mind,  of  which  it  is  never  cured.  The 
objects  there  presented  to  the  sight,  are  either  corrupting 
in  themselves,  or  made  so  by  art  and  circumstance,   Piety, 
goodness,  and  virtue,  are  quiet  and  obscure ;  they  pass 
through  life  without  noise  or  figure:  but  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue is  active  and  busy ;  productive  of  plot  and  incident; 
vice  is  enthusiastic,  impetuous,  and  picturesque;  and  fur- 
nishes matter  of  grand  effect,  fit  for  stages  and  theatres. 
When  good  and  evil  are  both  misrepresented,  which  often 
happens,  the  mind  of  an  unguarded  spectator  catches  the 
misrepresentation,  and  makes  it  a  rule  of  action.     Let  the 
^elf-murderer  appear  with  dignity,  and  the  robber  be  merry 
and  successful,  upon  the  stage ;  suicides  and  thieves  will 
be  increased  and  multiplied.     This  is  not  speculation;  it 
is  undoubted  fact.  What  a  common  artifice  it  is,  to  couple 
something  that  is  great  and  sacred  with  something  whiph 
is  mean  and  contemptible;  to  make  it  ridiculous,  and  pro- 
voke insult!  While  that  which  is  base,  worthless,  and  per- 
nicious, shall  be  raised  and  recommended,  by  joining  it  to 
something  that  is  good  ;  or,  which  the  times  agree  to  call 
good.     These  arts  of  deception  are  so  necessary  to  the 
cause  of  wickedness,  that  prints,  pictures,  public  sights, 
and  shows,  are  always  employed  to  work  upon  the  mindi 
by  the  fabricators  of  public  mischief.     They  can  lead  re- 
ligion  and  loyalty  to  be  hooted  at  and  burned  with  dis- 
grace ;  while  sedition  and  treason  are  carried  home  upon 
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lea's  shoulders  in  triumph.  No  preposterous  disguises 
r  deceptions  can  be  wondered  at,  in  any  age  or  country, 
rhen  it  is  remembered,  that  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  dis- 
gured  by  a  wicked  world  with  a  crown  of  thorns ;  and 
be  hand,  that  can  aim  the  lightnings  of  heayen»  insulted 
rith  a  weak  reed  for  a  sceptre :  while,  perhaps,  Barabbas, 
be  acquitted  felon,  was  attended  home  with  acclamations. 
The  ears  are  imposed  upon  by  sounds,  as  the  eyes  by 
ppearances ;  the  orator  can  work  with  deceitful  images 
jod  false  comparisons,  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  mis-^ 
ead  the  judgment.  That  prime  intellectual  juggler  of  the 
ime9,  Voltaire,  whose  logic  has  driven  the  world  to  mad- 
\e8Mf  never  fails  to  work  upon  his  readers  with  false  asso-^ 
liations :  they  are  his  peculiar  manufacture.  His  reason- 
ngs  are  contemptible ;  but  his  power  in  debauching  the 
Dinds  of  men,  by  setting  false  images  before  them,  is  pro- 
ligious,  and  would  be  unaccountable,  if  the  principle  now 
>efore  us  did  not  explain  it  all. 

I  shall  conclude  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  with  ob- 
lerving,  that  the  Scripture  imputes  all  the  wickedness  of 
m  unbelieving  world  to  the  inventions  of  their  imagina* 
;ion.  Here  all  the  various  formations  and  fictions  of  ido- 
latry began :  and  they  never  ended,  but  in  the  total  per-* 
irersion  of  truth,  the  corrupting  of  manners,  and  the  sancti-r 
^ing  of  cruelty  and  all  kinds  of  immorality.  The  old 
idols  are  many  of  them  out  of  fashion :  but  the  restless 
mind  of  man  can  never  forbear  its  fictions  ;  so  that  new 
idols  are  daily  rising  up;  not  without  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  old,  to  recommend  them ;  such  as  liberty 
without  law;  majesty  of  the  populace;  equality  in  all 
ranks ;  by  which  and  other  like  phantoms,  while  the  world 
is  amused,  it  is  betrayed  into  confusion  and  calamity; 
and  God  alone  can  tell  whether  it  will  ever  more  be  re- 
duced to  peace  and  order :  for  which,  however,  we  should 
daily  pray. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  imagination  leads  into  sm ; 
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let  US  next  inquire  how  it  brings  us  into  misery.  For  it 
is  always  found  by  those  who  consider  the  righteous  ways 
of  divine  ProvideDce,  that  men  are  punished  by  those 
things  wherein  they  oflfend.  When  the  entrance  of  sin 
brought  sickness  and  death  upon  the  body,  the  ims^na- 
tion  also  became  weak  and  subject  to  some  grievous  dis- 
tempers. It  seems  to  be  the  faculty  on  which  the  fall  hath 
taken  effect.  So  long  as  it  continues  in  a  sound  state,  it 
is  like  a  mirror,  plain  and  bright,  and  reflects  all  objects 
truly  ;  but  if  its  polish  be  injured,  it  reflects  them  imper- 
fectly ;  and  then  we  conceive  things  slowly  and  obscurely: 
if  it  be  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots,  it  reflects  nothing — 
and  as  there  is  no  wickedness  where  there  is  no  imagina-* 
tion,  language  gives  the  name  of  an  innocent  (Fr.  un  inno- 
cent) to  the  idiot.  If  the  mirror  hath  a  false  figure,  it  will 
give  the  image  wrong :  it  will  make  great  things  appear 
little,  or  little  things  great ;  or  even  distorted  and  mon- 
strous, though  they  are  regularly  formed  and  beautiful 
Sometimes  one  certain  image  is  seen  constantly  by  the 
mind,  as  if  a  figure  were  burned  in  upon  the  face  of  a 
mirror :  and  in  some  cases,  the  mind  forms  images  invo- 
luntarily, and  becomes  like  a  body  which  has  lost  its  reten- 
tive powers,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  at  once.  Nei- 
ther must  we  forget,  that  images  are  forced  upon  the  mind, 
for  torment,  by  the  malignant  Being  who  first  introduced 
them  for  sin  ;  even  heathens  were  persuaded  that  ideas  of 
horror  might  be  raised  in  the  mind,  for  punishment,  by 
tormenting  furies.  In  all  such  extreme  cases  as  these,  the 
person  is  mad ;  his  imagination  is  under  no  more  control 
when  he  is  awake,  than  that  of  rational  men  when  they 
are  asleep  ;  whence  it  is  plain,  the  humiliating  distemper 
of  madness,  the  most  deplorable  evil  of  man's  life,  is  seated 
in  the  imagination,  where  sin  first  began.  And  if  it  be 
considered,  that  there  is  no  man,  who  at  all  times  has  the 
perfect  command  of  his  imagination,  what  can  we  say,  but 
that  all  minds  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  weakness,  which  may 
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r  a  degree  of  insanity  ?  The  imaginations  of  some 
as  persons,  particularly  those  of  a  poetical  turn, 

0  freely  and  so  violently,  that  they  are  nearer  to 
3  than  other  men  ;  and  sometimes  actually  fall  into 
so,  it  seems  as  if  what  we  call  genius j  may,  in  cerr 
les,  be  infirmity :  like  the  beautiful  variegations  of  a 

which  are  known  to  proceed  from  the  weakness 
>lant. 

.s<iarcely  credible,  how  much  the  evils  of  life  are 
ed,  multiplied,  and  even  created,  as  the  imagination 
s  to  be  affected  :  which  can  strike  with  such  force 
e  passions,  that  sudden  fear  and  terror,  or  even  joy 
prise,  have  been  followed  by  instant  death.  Per- 
ively  imaginations  have  irritable  nerves ;  they  suffer 
om  pain  and  grief  of  every  kind ;  and  pay  a  severe 
their  boasted  sensibility.  They  that  use  but  little 
exercise,  and  accustom  themselves  to  an  indolent 

way  of  life,  grow  lax  and  soft  and  effeminate^  and 
tore  on  every  occasion,  than  those  that  rise  early, 
t  hardly,  and  preserve  a  firmness  of  habit  and  con- 
u  Too  many  there  are,  who  by  giving  themselves 
le  luxury  of  the  imagination,  become  totally  worth- 

1  useless  in  their  minds ;  never  acting  from  reason 
y,  but  always  from  the  impulses  of  fancy,  which  is 
>ning  faculty.  Many  are  taken  off  from  the  neces- 
ployments  of  life,  and  fall  into  poverty  and  con- 
»ecause  truly,  their  imagination  will  allow  them  no 
work.  Instead  of  feeding  upon  their  labour,  they 
nng  upon  their  thoughts.  In  every  station  of  life, 
olent  never  fail  to  be  tormented  with  imaginary 
bey  contradict  the  great  and  universal  law  of  God ; 
;h  ordained,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread,  not  in 
ies  of  his  brain,  but  in  the  sweatings  of  his  brow, 
so  be  observed,  that  for  want  of  useful  employment, 
1  wears  and  preys  upon  itself,  like  a  mill,  when  ife 
ipplied  with  corn  to  work  upon.   We  are  all  righ 
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informed,  and,  I  believe,  most  of  na  convinced  by  experi- 
ence, that  man's  life  is  a  struggle,  a  warfare,  a  passage  over 
a  dangerous  sea :  but  none  can  understand  to  what  degree, 
and  in  what  extent  it  is  such,  till  they  have  reviewed  the 
errors,  and  dangers,  and  sufferings  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  therefore  our  duty,  and  will  be  our  wisdom,  to  con- 
sider how  we  may  best  secure  ourselves  against  these  evils. 

First  then,  that  the  imagination  may  not  be  dangerously 
employed,  let  it  be  turned  to  its  proper  use.  The  word 
of  Qod  presents  no  images  to  the  mind,  but  to  lead  us  into 
truth :  that  word  ought  therefore  to  be  the  daily  object  of 
our  attention.  To  set  a  mistaken  value  upon  things,  and 
make  false  estimates ;  to  take  little  things  for  great,  and 
great  for  little,  is  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befied  ^ 
mind  of  man :  his  whole  life  is  hereby  thrown  out  of  its 
due  course ;  he  becomes  useless  toothers,  and  unhappy  in 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scripture  gives  us  a  sure 
rule  for  finding  the  weight  and  measure  of  every  thing: 
and  with  the  use  of  it,  let  us  beseech  God  to  deliver  us 
from  the  wandering  of  our  thoughts ;  by  which  we  are  so 
apt  to  be  disturbed  in  our  meditations  and  devotions.  Every 
serious  Christian  must  have  found,  how  troublesome  and 
impertinent  the  imagination  is,  when  the  soul  should  be 
given  up  to  its  prayers ;  by  which  all  our  sacrifices  are  so 
interrupted,  and  rendered  so  imperfect,  that  another  prayer 
is  commonly  necessary  at  last,  for  forgiveness  upon  all  the 
prayers  that  have  gone  before. 

2.  If  we  know  the  true  excellence  of  the  Scripture  in  fur* 
nishing  the  mind  with  images,  we  shall  of  course  avoid  all 
such  reading  as  only  fills  the  head  with  empty  visions ; 
which  is  too  often  the  only  excellence  that  can  be  found 
in  works  of  genius.  In  a  corrupt  age,  the  vanity  of  inven- 
tion abounds :  idle  novels  arise,  to  feed  upon  public  folly; 
as  worms  breed  in  putrid  flesh,  and  then  live  upon  it.  Those 
fashionable  productions,  whose  object  is  only  to  amuse,  are 
the  ruin  of  thousands ;  who  collect  from  thence  false  ideaa 
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of  tbemselves  and  of  the  world,  which  betray  them  into 
fatal  mistakes,  and  render  them  totally  unfit  for  the  busi<- 
ness  of  life.  Nor  is  this  the  worst :  the  disappointed  mind, 
with  Tanity  to  inflate  it,  and  nothing  solid  to  support  it,  is 
driven  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  and  to  the  last  miserable 
refuge  of  despair — God  send  better  things  to  every  Ghris* 
tian  soul  in  which  there  ia  a  spark  of  grace ! 

3.  Many  strange  doctrines,  with  a  colouring  of  religion 
upon  them,  have  been  propagated  of  late  years,  nearly  allied 
to  the  old  heathen  magic ;  which  lead  people  into  a  new 
Ian4  of  shadows  and  dreams,  and  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  upon  the  imagination,  that  it  sees  spec* 
tres  at  noon-day,  and  is  under  the  delusions  of  sleep  while 
it  is  wide  awake.  If  such  reports  are  true,  they  should 
teach  Christian  people  to  beware  how  they  listen  to  mirar 
cqIous  novelties  in  religion  or  pharmacy. 

4*  He  that  would  be  sober-minded  must  also  learn  to  re- 
gulate his  bodily  appetites.  Experience  must  have  taught 
us  all,  what  an  effect  our  diet  has  upon  our  dreams :  and 
it  must,  in  its  degree,  have  a  like  effect  upon  our  waking 
thoughts.  How  differently  do  the  same  things  appear  ac- 
to  the  different  states  of  the  body !  When  the  blood 
,  the  mind  falls  into  a  delirium :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  there  be  not  persons,  who,  though 
not  accounted  insane,  are  yet  never  so  perfectly  in  their 
senses^  as  they  might  be,  if  they  would  but  do  justice  to 
tbeb  own  understandings,  by  keeping  themselves  cool,  and 
{MractiBing  a  little  reasonable  self*dei)ial :  for  thus  did  the 
iu&ts  of  Grod  in  the  best  ages  preserve  their  minds  pure, 
patient,  humble,  wise,  and  devout ;  and  why  should  not 
the  rule  succeed  as  well  now,  when  there  is  a  natural  rea- 
•cmforit? 

5.  Business  is  another  remedy;  and  the  best  for  the 
purpose  is  business  with  some  aim,  some  useful  object  in 
tiew;  to  keep  the  thoughts  at  work  in  a  right  line,  and  pre-? 
vent  wanderings.    Labour  of  some  kind  is  the  lot  of  nma^^ 

p2 
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to  keep  his  restless  mind  out  of  mischief:  and  the  careful 
mind,  even  though  it  be  anxious,  is  always  preferable  to 
the  empty :  it  is  delivered  from  itself :  it  no  longer  looks 
inward  on  that  gloomy  vacuity,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
survey  without  being  dispirited.     The  labouring  part  of 
mankind  are  seldom  tormented  with  the  evils  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  delicate :  who  will  never  be 
cured  of  their  weakness  but  by  that  which  preserves  the 
strength  of  the  poor ;  and  the  labours  of  the  field  or  the 
garden  are  always  open  to  the  wealthy;  and  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  health  sLnd  sound- 
ness to  the  senses.     The  Christian  should  carry  it  a  little 
farther ;  and  learn,  as  the  apostle  advises,  to  endure  hard- 
ness, like  a  soldier,  to  keep  afar  off  that  effeminate  tender- 
ness of  the  frame,  which  induces  a  weakness  of  the  imagi- 
nation :  and  hardness  of  life  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  Christian,  as  it  hath  upon  the  soldier ;  it  will  lessen  the 
fear  of  death,  that  greatest  of  all  terrors ;  from  which  none 
can  escape,  and  for  which  all  must  prepare. 

6.  To  sum  up  all  my  rules  in  a  few  words,  "  Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man :"  with  this,  man  is  every  thing  he  should  be ;  and 
without  it  he  is  nothing.  His  security  can  be  found  only 
in  that,  with  which  all  wisdom  should  begin  and  end,  Re- 
ligion :  I  mean  the  religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  first  conflict  in  Paradise  was  between  faith  and  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  is  continued,  under  the  ordinal  form,  at 
this  day.  Imaginations  and  thoughts,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  text,  are  the  ruin  of  man :  faith  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcomes  them  both.  What  imagination  raises, 
however  high  and  strong,  faith  throws  down ;  and  brings 
every  thought  into  captivity :  and  having  no  dependence 
on  man  or  itself,  but  only  on  God's  truth,  it  is  steadfast  and 
unmoveable  against  all  the  changeable  forms  of  human 
wisdom.     Hope,  like  the  sunshine  that  gilds  all  objects, 
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improves  every  innocent  enjoyment,  and  makes  every  state 
of  life  supportable.  Charity^  delivered  from  the  torment- 
ing selfishness  of  nature,  is  the  friend  of  God  and  roan;  and 
preserves  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  Where  these  three 
are  found,  there  will  the  Peace  of  God  abide :  and  with  it 
that  illumination  of  the  heart,  that  holy  light  of  the  day- 
star,  before  which  all  imposture  is  detected,  all  shadows 
fly  away.  In  which  state,  keep  us,  O  God  of  Truth,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  this  present  time ;  and  bring  us 
to  the  consummation  of  it  in  thy  presence,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON  XIX. 

HEAR  THE  CHURCH. — Matt,  xviii.  17. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  Christians,  who  do  not  hear 
the  Church ;  and  of  these,  one  sort  is  in  the  Church* 
There  are  also  two  great  errors,  into  which  Christian 
people  are  betrayed ;  the  first  supposes,  that  the  Church 
will  save  men  without  godliness  ;  the  second,  that  godli- 
ness will  save  men  without  the  Church.  The  first  was  the 
error  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  the  error  of  too  many,  who 
call  themselves  Churchmen :  the  other  is  the  error  of 
those  that  leave  the  Church  to  follow  some  private  way  of 
worship.  Very  plain  rules  may  be  laid  down,  by  which 
both  these  parties  may  judge  of  themselves,  if  they  will  but 
be  honest  and  sincere :  and  as  the  case  of  the  Churchman 
is  of  nearer  concern,  I  shall  in  this  discourse  address  my- 
self to  him  in  the  first  place. 

His  profession  is  right :  but  it  will  do  him  no  good,  un- 
less he  is  wise  enough  to  keep  up  to  the  design  and  spirit 
of  it.  All  the  living  creatures,  which  God  hath  made,  are 
endued  with/orwi  and  life.  There  is  no  life  that  we  know 
of  without  form.      And  the  Church,  which  God  hath 
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made,  is  of  a  like  constitution.  It  hath  its  forms,  its  sacra- 
ments, its  ordinances ;  and  with  these,  it  has  a  life,  sense, 
and  spirit  of  them ;  without  which,  the  Church  is  nothing 
but  a  form  ;  that  is,  a  body  without  a  soul.  Every  Chris- 
tian is  taught,  that  with  the  sign,  there  is  the  thing  signi- 
fied. The  sign  is  the  pledge  for  information  and  assaiiuice : 
the  thing  signified,  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  part :  and 
neither  of  these  can  be,  what  Gk>d  intended  it  should  be, 
without  the  other.  With  every  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
there  is  a  moral,  or  practice,  which  should  attend  it :  and 
the  latter  should  always  follow :  according  to  that  admb- 
nitioD,  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only.  But 
here  the  Churchman  falls  into  a  mistake :  if  he  complies 
with  the  form,  he  is  too  apt  to  think  himself  safe ;  and  his 
mistake  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jew  was  formerly.  If 
the  Jew  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  he  was  called 
a  son  of  Abraham ;  and  such  he  was ;  but  not  by  the  sign 
without  the  sense  of  it.  For  there  was  a  circuincisioA 
made  with  hands :  and  there  was  another  circuincisKHi 
made  without  liands,  which  was  inward  upon  the  heart,  by 
the  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  disposinjg  and  enabling  t 
man  to  put  away  all  carnal  and  unclean  affections.  This 
latter  was  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  without  whick 
a  person  was  uncircumcised  in  heart.  By  the  outward 
circumcision,  he  became  a  Jew ;  but  unless  the  inward 
and  spiritual  were  added,  he  was  not  a  true  Jew ;  not  aa 
Israelite  indeed. 

The  case  is  the  same,  and  the  danger  is  the  same,  at 
this  time,  with  the  Christian,  in  regard  to  Baptism.  The 
outward  sign  is  water ;  and  the  promise  of  God  to  the 
office  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  makes  that 
water  effectual  to  the  purpose  intended.  But  what  is  the 
sense  of  the  sign  ?  What  is  it  that  water  doeth  ?  ft  washes 
and  cleanses :  and  what  that  doeth  to  the  outward  man, 
the  Spirit  of  God  doeth  to  the  inward.  But  the  effect  may 
remain  with  us :  or,  it  may  be  lost.     He  that  is  washed 
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lay  remidn  white  and  pure,  as  the  sheep  doth ;  or,  he 
lay  turn  again  to  the  mire,  as  the  swine  doth.  From  the 
V6B  of  too  many  Christians,  it  appears,  that  th^  have 
storned  to  the  vileness  of  nature,  and  are  now  in  the  midst 
f  it,  defiling  themselves  with  that  sinfulness,  which  it  is 
le  work  of  Baptism  to  wash  away. 

The  true  ChiTchman  is  therefore  mindful  of  his  Bap* 
•m ;  knowing  that  its  real  value  is  not  in  the  washing 
riUti  water,  but  in  the  new  creature.*  He  therefore  con- 
inues  in  newness  of  life ;  according'to  that  petition  of  the 
ffice  in  his  behalf,  wherein  the  Church  prays,  that  he  may 
otf  the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  that  beginning :  that 
a  may  be  dead  unto  sin^  and  alive  unto  righteousness.  The 
id  of  Baptism  is  everlasting  life :  for  it  makes  us  mem-^ 
frs  of  Christ,  and  consequently  heirs  with  Christ  of  his 
'ether's  kingdom ;  but  all  this  must  be  through  a  present 
fe  of  righteousness.  In  this  we  have  the  true  sense  of 
(aptism :  it  is  not  only  a  birth  but  a  life,  never  to  be  de* 
arted  firom*  For  Christ  being  dead  unto  sin,  dieth  no 
\orey  but  liveth  for  ever  unto  Gpd  :  and  the  Christian  is 
>  be  conformed  to  the  same  pattern ;  sin  should  no  more 
ovc  dominion  over  him :  then  is  Baptism  what  it  should 
e,  and  what  the  Church  intends,  and  prays  for,  from  the 
eginning. 

The  service  of  the  Church  requires  every  person  to  re- 
eat  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  and  so  far  we 
lay  be  said  to  witness  a  good  confession.  But  do^  he  that 
ypeats  the  Creed  endeavour  to  practise  it  ?  I  say,  prac- 
se  it :  for  the  Christian  faith  is  practised  in  the  Christian 
fe :  if  not,  it  will  be  a  witness  against  us :  every  word  we 
tpeat  will  condemn  us.  A  man  may  say,  he  believes  in 
W:  but  does  he  live  as  if  he  believed  in  him  ?  Does  he 
^r^e  him,  and  shew  the  world  that  his  faith  is  real  by  the 
MB  it  produces  ?  He  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  was  con- 
lived  by  the  Holy  Ghoet,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

•  Gal  yi.  15. 
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but,  is  he  born  of  God :  and  doth  it  appear  to  himself,  or 
to  any  body  else,  that  he  is  a  spiritval  man,  begotten 
again  by  the  Gospel  to  newness  of  life  ?  He  believes  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  :  but  is  he  crucified  ?  Is  the^ 
man  of  sin,  that  was  bom  in  him,  put  to  death  ?  Is  he  hated 
by  bad  people,  for  the  good  that  is  about  him  ?  Does  be, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  suffer  any  thing  with  Christ :  or  is 
he  conformed  to  the  world,  that  he  may  suffer  nothing? 
He  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  does  he  also  believe,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  now  worketh  in  the  Church  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin :  that  he  is  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life  ;.  that 
there  is  no  life  to  the  soul  of  man  without  him  ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  think  a  good  thought,  or  do  a  good 
action,  without  the  help  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God  moving 
and  assisting  us ;  and  that  the  Spirit  is  therefore  most  emi- 
nently called  the  gift  of  Gody  without  which  all  other  gifts 
and  endowments  are  vain  ?  He  believes  that  the  Church 
is  holjf  :  but  has  it  made  him  holy  ;  or,  does  he  desire  that 
it  should  ever  make  him  holy  ?  An  unholy  person  may  be 
in  the  Church;  as  he  was  at  the  feast,  who  was  without  a 
wedding  garment :  or,  as  the  bad  fishes  were  inclosed  in 
the  same  net  with  the  good  ones :  but  he  cannot  continue; 
for  when  God  shall  come,  to  cast  out  all  things  that  offend, 
he  will  not  abide  that  inquisition. 

The  Commandments  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
way.  For  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  Church,  they  are  commonly  written 
about  the  Altar,  and  held  up  before  our  eyes.  This  is  a 
very  good  custom,  and  agrees  well  with  our  profession : 
but  then,  the  Churchman  is  to  remember,  that  the  Com- 
mandments which  are  written  upon  our  walls,  are  to  be 
written  upon  our  hearts  :  for  this  is  the  promise  of  God  to 
the  Gentiles,  when  they  should  be  called  into  the  Chj^rch 
of  Christ :  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  part,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts  :''*  and  when  this  promise  was  ful- 
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ed  in  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  boasts  of  them  to  the 
WBj  for  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;  so 
itten,  that  no  man  had  now  any  occasion  to  teach  an- 
per  ;  because  the  law  transcribed  into  his  own  heart  was 
mceforward  a  source  of  teaching  to  himself:  sufficient 
'admonition  or  justification  to  the  conscience,  or,  as  the 
K>st]e  words  it,  their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing 
z  another.  So  should  the  law  now  be  written  in  the 
arts  of  us  Gentile-Christians,  as  a  constant,  and  I  may 
IT,  9l  portable  rule  of  our  obedience. 
If  the  matter  of  the  Commandments  be  well  considered, 
rticularly  of  the  first  and  second,  the  sense  extends  much 
ther  than  we  may  suppose  at  first  sight.  For  the  heart 
man,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  may  have  its  idols.  We  are  to 
ve  none  but  the  true  God  in  our  thoughts :  and  instead  of 
icing  idols  before  the  imagination^  we  are  to  set  the  Lord 
oays  before  us;  to  be  mindful,  that  he  sees  all  our  ac- 
tus, and  knows  all  our  thoughts,  and  that  his  eyes  are  in 
^ place:  that  he  is  the  author  of  our  happiness ;  and, 
such,  the  supreme  object  of  our  love  and  affection.  If 
I  trust  to  any  thing  for  our  happiness  more  than  to  God, 
at  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  wealth,  or 
easure,  or  fame,  takes  the  place  of  God ;  and  we  become, 
sense  and  efiect.  Idolaters.  If  we  love  the  things  of 
B  world  and  trust  in  them,  the  world  is  our  God.  When 
5  Apostle  says,  "  whose  God  is  their  belly,"*  he  means, 
it  all  are  idolaters,  and  the  worst  of  idolaters,  even  self- 
rshippersj  who  make  the  gratification  of  their  appetites 
B  object  of  their  actions,  instead  of  making  the  Com- 
indments  of  God  the  rule  of  their  obedience.  They  act 
their  lusts  command  ;  not  as  God  commands ;  and  so, 
sir  belly  is  their  God.  This  may  seem  a  coarse  expres- 
m,  but  it  is  very  true ;  the  happiness  of  such  a  person 
ing  like  that  of  a  beast,  which  knows  of  nothing  above 
is  present  life.  If  the  heart  be  set  upon  diversions,  spec- 
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tacles,  appearance,  precedence,  or  any  other  thing  which 
is  merely  of  this  world  ;  it  signifieth  not  what  the  object 
is,  if  it  takes  the  affections  away  from  God,  to  whom  they 
are  due  ;  and  in  comparison  of  whom,  all  things  are  to  be 
given  up,  if  he  requires ;  even  father,  mother,  wife,  chil- 
dren ;  yea,  and  life  itself  also.  This  is  our  Saviour's  doc^ 
trine  to  his  Disciples  :  God  will  have  no  competitor* 

Let  every  Churchman  then  lEusk  himself,  with  this  atten- 
tion to  the  sense  of  the  Commtodments,  ^'  Do  I  shew  that 
I  have  God  for  my  God,  by  loving  his  worship  ?  Do  I  fire* 
quent  it  when  I  have  an  opportunity?  Or,  do  I  put  it 
from  me  as  a  thing  that  is  needliess,  and  prefer  soine  other 
employment  ?"  If  that  should  be  the  case,  then  you  have 
some  higher  object  of  your  affections ;  some  other  Grod^ 
whom  you  secretly  prefer  to  the  true.  You  mfry  say,  this 
is  rigid  doctrine ;  but  this  is  the  doctrine  to  which  you  and 
I  are  bound,  if  we  are  Churchmen  indeed,  and  not  io 
name  and  appearance  only ;  and  I  should  deceive  you  if 
I  were  to  preach  any  other*  I  cannot  here  go  through  tbe 
Commandments ;  but  I  give  you  a  key,  with  the  help  oi 
which  you  may  go  through  them  for  yourselves. 

You  are  commanded  farther  to  love  your  neighbour  6$ 
yourself:  by  which  it  is  meant,  that  you  should  act  tO¥rard 
him  by  tbe  same  rule  and  measure  as  you  would  act  toward 
yourself.  He  that  means  to  hurt  himself  is  justly  accounted 
a  madman ;  for  no  man  in  his  right  senses  ever  yet  hated 
his  ownjlesh :  therefore  certainly  you  are  not  to  hurt  your 
neighbour  by  any  injurious  act :  no,  nor  by  any  ii^uriout 
word.  But  now  let  every  person  ask  himself,  ^^  Did  I  never 
raise  any  evil  report  against  a  neighbour,  whom  I  do  not 
like?  Or,  If  I  do  not  make  evil  myself,  do  I  never  take  % 
pleasure  in  hearing  it ;  and  afterwards  in  reporting  i¥hat  1 
hear  ?"  This  ought  not  to  be :  what  envy  delights  to  pub^ 
lish,  charity  should  delight  to  conceal ;  for  by  so  dmng,  ouir 
own  faults  will  be  covered ;  of  which  we  have  much  need. 
All  the  Commandments  might  be  treated  in  this  way :  but 
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>f  proceeding  farther,  let  me  observe  to  you  again 
ng  them  all^  that  it  will  signify  little  to  you,  how 
le  Church  excels  the  Conventicle,  in  having  the 
Ddments  of  God  fairly  written  in  letters  of  gold,  tb 
people  of  their  duty ;  unless  they  are  also  written 
eart,  and  made  a  rule  of  action :  or,  as  the  Apostle 
in  language  taken  from  the  original  history  of  the 
ndments,  unless  they  are  transcribed  froin  the  tables 
to  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.*  Por  the  heart 
is  by  nature  as  hard  as  those  tables  on  which  the 
ndments  were  first  engraved :  but  God  hath  pro- 
y  the  Prophet,  to  change  that  heart  of  stone  into  an 
'  flesh,  a  substance  soft  and  yielding,  on  which  an 
ion  may  be  made :  and  when  it  is  made,  let  lis  pray, 
IS  endeavour,  that  it  may  never  be  effaced  any  more, 
lid  speak  with  you  a  little  in  the  same  way  about 
r  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
ilessed  thing  that  the  Church  of  England;  after  the 
^  of  the  primitive  titnes,  ofiers  it  so  frequently  to  the 

while  perhaps  among  some  other  classes  of  Christ- 
ie dbs^rvation  of  it  is  neglected  for  a  year,  or  seve* 
rs,  together.  You  are  therefore  to  thank  God  that 
re  such  frequent  opportunities  of  partaking  of  the 
^onununion ;  and  you  do  well  iti  appearing  there ; 
n  you  are  seriously  to  ask  yourselves  whiat  brings 
are  ?  Is  it  custom ;  or  the  example  of  your  neigh- 
or  the  fear  of  being  singular?  Or,  is  it,  as  it  ought 

belief  in  Christ  as  the  life  of  the  world;  and  a  de- 
partake  of  that  life  ?  Do  you  go,  as  the  Hebrews 
ut  in  the  wilderness  to  gathier  manna ybr  their  life; 
g  that  your  spiritual  life  cannot  be  supported  in  this 
less  without  bread  from  heaven?  Do  you  go  for  the 
hening  and  refreshing  of  your  souls^  as  the  Cate- 
properly  expresses  it,  that  like  labouring  men  yoii 
better  enabled  to  work  out  your  own  salvation;  and 
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together  with  your  spiritual  strength,  receive  a  pledge  of  a 
blessed  resurrection  and  a  glorious  immortality  ? 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  duty  o^ prayer :  bat 
here  the  Church  most  eminently  leads  the  way,  in  appoint- 
ing a  form  of  morning  and  evening  service  for  every  day 
of  the  year ;  and  particular  forms  for  every  season  of  the 
year.     But  does  it  give  us  only  the  form?  Does  it  not  also 
teach  us  the  sense  and  spirit  of  prayer  ?  that  prayer  is  an 
evidence  of  the  Christian  life,  as  breathing  is  the  eyidence 
of  our  natural  life :  that  we  are  under  dangers  and  neces- 
sities, out  of  which  nothing  but  the  right  hand  of  God, 
stretched  out  to  those  that  cry  unto  him,  can  possibly  save 
and  deliver  us:  it  therefore  supposes  that  Churchmen  pray 
every  day — twice  a  day — as  they  certainly  ought,  either  at 
the  Church*or  in  their  families,  or  both.     What  must  (or 
rather  what  does)  become  of  families  who  do  not  pray  to- 
gether ?  What  must  become  of  single  persons  who  do  not 
pray  for  themselves  by  themselves  ?  By  disuse  they  beccHne 
more  and  more  averse  to  their  duty,  and  farther  from  God, 
in  their  lives  and  conversations ;  and  he,  of  course,  is  fa^ 
ther  from  them.     Such  persons  therefore  as  do  not  accus- 
tom themselves  to  pray ;  what  are  they?   Are  they  true 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  If  they  do  not  pray, 
they  are  not  Christians ;  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  members 
of  any  church  :  they  cast  themselves  out  of  all  churches. 
Their  life  is  a  passage  through  storms  and  tempests  over  a 
dangerous  sea:  what  will  become  of  them  in  life?  What 
will  become  of  them  in  death  ?  What  will  become  of  them 
after  death  ?  For  the  soul  will  continue  in  such  a  state  after 
death,  as  it  lives  and  dies  in.    If  it  dies  without  prayer,  it 
will  continue  without  God.   The  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
represented  to  us  in  the  Revelation  as  still  continuing  in 
prayer,  and  uttering  to  God  what  was  the  petition  of  their 
lives,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,"*  &c.     In  this 
language  do  they  cry  unto  God  to  fulfil  that  righteous  judg- 
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ment  upon  the  world,  which  the  Church  of  the  living  pray- 
eth  for ;  particularly  in  the  Burial  Service,  where  we  call 
upon  God  to  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  and  to 
hasten  his  kingdom. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to  convince  you,  what  it 
is,  in  propriety  of  speech,  to  hear  the  Church  :  that  it  is 
not  to  hear  with  your  ears  only,  but  to  understand  with 
your  heart :  to  keep  up  to  the  sense  of  her  doctrines,  and 
the  life  and  spirit  of  her  forms.  When  our  blessed  Saviour 
described  in  few  words  the  character  of  Nathanael,  he 
said,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed :  for  all  were  not  Israel  in 
spirit,  that  were  of  Israel  by  their  birth  and  education.  So 
may  we  now  say  of  him,  that  keeps  up  to  the  life^  while 
he  follows  the  forms  of  the  Church ;  Behold  a  Churchman 
indeed:  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  portrait  I 
have  drawn  were  more  frequently  verified.  But  as  there 
were  not  many  Nathanaels  when  Christ  visited  the  Church 
of  Israel ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  of  the  Nathanaels  of 
the  present  day  there  is  no  great  number :  and  there  will 
be  fewer  every  day,  if  the  delusions  and  deceptions,  with 
which  mankind  are  so  easily  drawn  away,  should  increase 
upon  us  as  they  have  of  late  years.  I  have  shewn  you 
plainly  how  the  character  is  to  be  attained ;  and  instead 
of  blaming  me,  as  if  I  had  brought  up  a  new  doctrine  to 
disturb  your  consciences,  you  are  to  examine  yourselves 
impartiaJly  by  this  plain  rule  of  hearing  the  Church.  You 
may  have  persuaded  yourselves  that  if  you  believe  the 
facts  of  Christianity,  you  have  the  religion  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  nothing  more  is  necessary.  But  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  history  are  all  without  you  :  what  is  it  that  hap* 
pens  within  you  ?  Do  you  believe  the  inward  distempered 
state  of  your  nature ;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  a  remedy  sent 
from  Heaven  to  those  who  are  ^*  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked  ?"•  To  believe  the  Gospel  truly,  is  not  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Gospel  (for  the  Devils 
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know  that) ;  but  that  it  is  the  power  of  Giod  for  the  saWa- 
tion  of  man;  that  there  is  no  life  without  the  spirit  of  it; 
no  teaching  without  the  light  of  it :  that  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  never  shew  us  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  wcMb 
of  nature  never  render  us  acceptable  to  Him :  that  if  laws 
are  written  in  the  heart,  they  are  God's  laws,  trantfened 
to  the  hearty  according  to  his  promise,  by  the  power  of  his 
grace.     If  this  be  your  religion,  we  may  then  truly  nj 
that  you  are  a  Churchman ;  and  every  good  man  will  alloir 
it     But  if  you  take  the  outside  of  Christianity,  Christi- 
anity wfll  never  be  more  than  the  outside  of  you :  your 
religion  will  be  a  form,  and  you  yourself  will  be  a  lifeleu 
Christian.     On  this  subject,  no  rule  is  so  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered, as  that  short  and  plain  rule  of  the  Apostle : 
^*  He  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly."*    For  all  the  gifii 
of  God  s  religion  are  inward :  nothing  but  sig^  are  out- 
ward ;  and  if  the  Churchman  is  an  outward  Christian,  be 
is  nothing  but  the  sign  of  a  Christian ;  with  no  more  trne 
life  in  him,  than  the  sign  of  a  man's  head,  which  is  painted 
on  a  board  :  and  how  bright  and  glaring  soever  the  coloun 
may  be,  it  is  but  a  board  at  last. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  with  design  to  reflect  upon  any 
person  in  particular :  my  design  is  to  stir  up  the  minds 
of  you  all  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  prevent  a  &tBl 
security,  of  which  there  is  too  much  in  all  places.  Many 
are  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  Church,  and  frequent 
other  assemblies,  because  there  is  nothing  but  form  amongst 
us :  and  whoever  he  may  be,  that  contributes  to  the  tmdi 
of  the  accusation,  he  is  partaker  in  other  roen^s  sins ;  he  is 
answerable  for  the  ill  use  that  is  made  of  the  fact,  to  entice 
people  from  the  sober  and  edifying  worship  of  the  ChuicL 
Be  in  earnest  then  in  your  profession :  be  sincere,  and 
alive,  as  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  will  disarm  them: 
perhaps  you  may  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways :  but  if  not,  you  will  secure  yourself:  the  Church  of 

*  Rom.  ii.  %9. 
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God  will  be  to  you  what  he  intended  it  should  be  to  all  ; 
and  the  promises  made  to  it  will  be  made  to  you. 

And  noW|  my  friends,  having  taken  courage  to  speak  a 
little  plain  truth  to  Christians  of  our  own  sort ;  reason  and 
dutjT  require,  that  I  should  be  as  plain  when  I  speak  of 
ChristianB,  who  are  of  a  different  sort,  who  think  they  are 
better  than  we  are.  The  godliness  which  we  want  they 
pTofeSB  to  have.  They  know  that  our  ungodliness  will  not 
save  us  in  the  Church,  but  they  think  that  their  own  godli- 
ness will  save  them  out  of  it.  How  far  that  may  be  true 
or  false,  is  a  question  which  deserves  great  consideration : 
and  I  shall,  for  your  security,  answer  it  as  far  as  I  am  able 
on  a  plain  principle,  the  application  of  which  will  require 
but  few  words.  I  conclude  at  present  with  a  prayer  for 
both  parties :  not  that  you,  or  I,  or  they,  may  distinguish 
ourselves ;  for  which  all  mankind  are  so  given  to  strive ; 
but  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ. 


SERMON  XX. 

HEAR  THE  CHURCH. Matt,  xviil.  17. 

I  REMINDED  you,  in  a  former  discourse,  that  Chriis- 
tians  are  betrayed  into  the  two  great  errors,  of  living  in 
the  Church  without  godliness ;  and  of  professing  godli- 
ness without  living  in  the  Church.  In  opposition  to  the 
former  of  these,  I  shewed  you,  that  true  godliness  is  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  all  the  forms  and  services  of  the  Church : 
and  that  forms  and  services  have  no  meaning,  unless  they 
are  so  understood  and  applied.  Men  may  call  themselves 
Churchmen,  while  they  are  without  the  life  of  the  Church : 
but  they  are  not  Churchmen  indeed,  and  will  certainly  fall 
short  of  the  benefits  of  their  profession.  This  case,  I  think, 
was  made  so  plain,  that  no  reasonable  person  could  mis- 
understand it. 
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That  you  may  not  fall  into  the  other  error,  of  professing 
godliness  independent  of  the  Church,  I  am  now  to  shew 
you  what  dangers  there  are  on  that  side ;  and  to.  do  this 
effectually,  I  shall  lay  down  a  plain  and  easy  doctrine, 
which  none  can  deny,  and  which  all  may  understand 
When  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  upon  firm  ground ;  and 
may  apply  the  doctrine  as  we  find  occasion. 

I  say  then,  that  man  consists  of  a  soul  and  a  body,  which 
the  Scripture  distinguishes  by  the  inner  andi  the  outward 
man.  I  say  farther,  that  this  being  the  nature  of  man,  his 
soul  cannot  be  taught  but  through  the  senses  of  the  body ; 
whence  all  the  institutions  of  God,  who  teaches  after  a 
perfect  manner,  will  have  something  outward  to  teach, 
when  there  is  something  inward  to  be  understood ;  or,  in 
the  plain  words  of  our  Catechism,  that  if  there  be  any 
inward  and  spiritual  graccy  it  will  be  attended  with  some 
'^  outward  and  visible  sign,  for  a  pledge  and  assurance 
thereof."  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if  God  has  planted 
any  Church  upon  earth,  that  Church  will  be  outward  aod 
visible,  as  well  as  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  we  must 
be  of  the  Church  outwardly,  in  order  to  be  of  the  Church 
inwardly. 

Thus  we  shall  find  the  matter  to  be  upon  examination. 
The  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  ^^  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members — ^so  also  is  Christ :  for  by  one  spirit  we 
are  all  baptized  into  one  body."*  This  body  being  called 
Christ,  we  cannot  be  members  of  Christ  without  bemg 
members  of  this  body.  So  far  as  Baptism  is  an  invisible 
work  of  Grace,  it  makes  us  members  of  an  invisible  society; 
but  Baptism  being  also  a  visible  thing,  there  must  be  a 
visible  body  answering  to  it.  From  this  similitude  of  a 
body,  the  Apostle  argues — that  as  a  body  cannot  be  a 
body,  unless  it  has  members  of  different  stations  and  uses, 
so  God  hath  set^(  oflScers  of  different  orders  in  the  Church, 
who  have  all  one  common  life,  and  are  under  one  common 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  IS.  t  Ibid.  ? .  f  8. 
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law  of  the  Spirit ;  with  their  several  uses  so  distinguished, 
that  there  need  be  no  more  disorder  or  confusion  in  the 
Church  than  in  the  body  natural. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  the  Spirit  of  God  be  the 
life  of  this  body ;  yet  must  the  body  itself  be  an  outward 
and  visible  thing.  It  always  hath  been  such  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  when  although  it  had  some  gifts  in  it,  which 
were  proper  to  that  time,  yet  had  it  others  which  were 
proper  to  this.  For  while  it  had  miracles,  prophecies,  and 
diversity  of  tongues,  it  had  also  teachersy  governments,  and 
helps,  which  are  as  necessary  now  as  they  were  then ;  for 
without  teaching,  and  governing,  and  helping  when  there 
is  need,  no  society  ever  did  or  ever  can  subsist.  These 
therefore  must  remain  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  the  Apostle  having  declared,  that  they  are  all  set  in 
the  Church  by  God  himself;  it  must  follow  that  they  are 
set  neither  by  the  people,  nor  by  themselves  ;  but  set  by 
God  in  such  a  way,  that  we  may  know  the  thing  to  be  of 
his  doing ;  and  this  we  do  know  when  we  see  it  to  be  done 
by  those  whom  he  hath  already  appointed.  All  persons  of 
the  ministry  are  set  in  the  Church  in  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble manner,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  and  have  l^een  so 
appointed  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  this  day ;  yea, 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  who  was  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore. '*  Give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight,"*  said  God  to 
Moses,  that  all  the  people  might  be  sure  he  had  the  true 
commission.  The  Scripture  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  a 
calling  which  is  out  of  sight :  the  inward  calling  is  ever 
attended  with  the  outward,  that  is,  by  some  infallible  sign 
and  testimony  which  all  men  may  see  and  understand. 
And  now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Jewish  Ordination,  it 
is  a  matter  worth  your  observing,  that  less  is  said  about  the 
governments  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  we  might  expect,  because  they  were  copied 
from  the  Jewish.     The  apostles  were  twelve  in  number, 

•  Numb,  xxvii.  19. 
1  Q 
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after  the  twelve  Patriarchs  who  were  heads  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  ;*  and  the  Disciples  were  seventy,  after  the  se- 
venty Elders  of  Moses,  History  also  does  abundantly 
testify,  that  in  Christian  Churches,  wherever  they  were 
planted,  there  was  a  Bishop,  and  Priests,  and  Deacons; 
answering  to  the  High  Priest,  and  Priests,  and  Levites  of 
the  Law.  For  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Churches  were 
not  two,  but  a  continuation  of  the  one  Church  of  QoA. 
Things  were  thus  regularly  ordained,  because  it  is  of  infi* 
nite  consequence  to  man,  that  he  should  always  be  able  to 
know,  by  certain  outward  marks  and  signs,  where  and  with 
whom  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  found.  Where  spiritual 
things  are  administered  there  is  ever  something  open  to  the 
sight  of  all,  as  a  rule  to  direct,  that  we  may  never  be  left 
in  uncertainty. 

The  same  rule  will  hold  good,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  spirit 
and  character  of  individual  men.     We  are  never  to  judge 
of  a  man  from  any  thing  which  he  thinks,  or  has  thought, 
or  which  he  now  says  and  tells,  of  what  passes  in  his  own 
mind.    That  may  be  evidence  to  himy  but  it  is  none  to  tii; 
and  is  therefore  never  to  be  drawn  into  a  rule.  There  most 
be  some  outward  mark ;  therefore  saith  our  Lord^  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.**    We 
may  call  ourselves  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  heart  and  af- 
fection, and  think  ourselves  to  be  such  :  but  how  are  other 
men  to  know  that  we  are  truly  so  ?  Here  again  we  have  an 
outward  sign  to  direct  us :  ^'  By  this  shall  all  men  kfuw 
that  ye  are  my  Disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.''t 
The  reason  is  good,  and  the  rule  is  general :  we  are  to 
know  men  by  their  fruits,  not  by  their  thoughts ;  and  to 
judge  of  them  accordingly,  not  by  what  they  say,  but  by 
what  they  do. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  a  division  into  tribes  does  not  take  place,  in  a  mystical 
in  the  Christian  Church.    See  and  consider  Acts  xzvL  7.  Jam.  i.  1. 

t  John  xiii.  35. 
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After  this,  you  will  not  wonder,  that  a  contrary  rule  is 
followed  by  those  who  have  any  intention  to  deceive. 
They  lead  you  off  in  the  first  place  from  outward  means 
and  visible  evidences ;  that  when  you  are  unsettled  in  this 
respect,  the  way  may  be  open,  and  you  may  be  carried  into 
farther  delusion. 

Having  now  laid  my  foundation,  by  shewing  you  the 
invariable  rule  of  divine  wisdom,  with  the  reasons  of  it ; 
this  alone,  if  you  bear  it  in  mind,  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
you  in  the  right  way,  and  preserve  you  from  going  into  the 
by-paths  of  religion.  But  as  there  are  specious  objections, 
from  which  well-disposed  minds  maybe  in  danger,  I  shall 
produce  and  answer  some  of  the  chief  of  them. 

1.  It  is  made  a  grand  objection  against  the  Church,  that 
the  people  who  follow  it  are  formal  and  lifeless  in  their 
profession.  Too  many  of  them  are  so :  we  see  and  la- 
ment it ;  but  how  many  soever  they  may  be,  this  is  no  rea^ 
son  for  leaving  them — far  from  it :  for,  hath  it  not  always 
been  thus  ?  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  net  cast  into 
the  sea,  which  gathered  of  every  kind,  both  bad  and  good.* 
In  the  Church,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  mixed 
together ;  and  if  this  be  a  reason  for  leaving  the  Church, 
it  always  was  a  reason ;  the  best  people  should  always 
have  left  it,  and  then,  what  would  have  become  of  it  ?  Al- 
lowing such  persons  to  be  as  good  as  they  think  themselves, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  stay,  and  try  if  they 
can  amend,  by  their  good  advice  and  example,  those  who 
are  not  so  perfect  as  themselves  ?  That  would  be  a  cha- 
ritable measure.  Besides,  if  the  bad  afiright  and  drive 
them  away  from  the  Church,  ought  not  the  good  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  continue  in  it  ?  Is  it  just  to  desert  the 
righteous  for  the  sake  of  the  wicked  ?  Many  devout  godly 
people  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church,  more  than  are  com- 
monly observed.  Much  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God  is 
vrith  many  Christians,  who  make  no  great  show  of  them- 

•  Matt.  ziii.  47. 
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selves.  In  the  worst  of  tiroes,  the  Church  has  many  who 
know  God,  and  are  known  of  him.  Could  any  thing  he 
more  corrupt  than  the  generality  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ?  Yet  you  read 
of  Anna  the  Prophetess,  who  departed  not  from  the  Tem- 
ple, but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day.  Many  bad  people  frequented  the  place,  but  that  was 
no  reason  with  her  for  leaving  it ;  she  did  not  follow  the 
people,  she  followed  God  ;  and  there  at  the  latter  end  of 
her  days  she  found  him  :  she  saw  the  blessed  Jesus  there; 
which  would  not  have  happened,  if  she  had  objected  to 
the  bad  members  of  the  congregation,  as  not  holy  and 
good  enough  for  her  to  assemble  with.  And  did  not  Christ 
himself  frequent  this  same  Temple  afterwards,  and  teach 
in  it  afterwards,  though  there  were  many  great  and  scan- 
dalous abuses,  which  he  endeavoured  to  reform ;  not  by 
taking  affront  and  leaving  the  congregation,  but  by  stay- 
ing with  tliem,  and  bearing  with  their  contradiction  and 
ill  humours. 

But,  as  the  heart  of  man,  when  judging  of  itself,  is  very 
deceitful,  it  may  not  be  for  reasons  of  piety,  as  they  be- 
lieve and  would  have  it  supposed,  when  persons  forsake 
the  congregation  ;  but  for  reasons  of  a  very  different  kind; 
for  pride ;  for  distinction ;  to  shew  the  world  how  much 
wiser  they  are ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  will  not 
the  pride  that  separates  them  from  man  separate  them  from 
God  at  the  same  time,  and  spoil  all  their  religion,  instead 
of  bringing  them  nearer  to  perfection?  Christians  would  not 
be  so  weak  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  if  they  did  but  duly 
consider,  that  true  piety  does  not  lead  to  will-worship^  in 
which  men  consult  the  pleasing  of  their  fancy ;  but  in  acon- 
formity  of  the  mind  to  the  will  and  the  ways  of  God.  This 
is  the  severest  trial  of  man,  and  few  are  able  to  endure  it : 
nay,  not  one  amongst  us,  without  the  special  grace  of  Grod, 
disposing  the  heart  to  self-abasement,  and  poverty  of  spirit. 

There  is  another  danger  which  persons  may  bring  them- 
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selves  into,  by  boasting  of  a  higher  degree  of  piety  than 
that  of  the  Church :  for  while  they  do  themselves  no  real 
good,  they  may  be  doing  much  harm  to  other  Christians. 
The  great  godliness,  on  which  they  value  themselves,  may 
prove  at  last  to  be  false  and  counterfeit ;  or  it  may  appear 
*weak  and  ignorant ;  more  zealous  than  wise ;  or  it  may  be 
envious  and  quarrelsome  :  and  thereby  they  will  give  per- 
sons occasion  to  say,  that  all  pretension  to  superior  piety 
is  a  suspicious  thing,  generally  taken  up  for  some  bad  pur- 
pose. Thus  they  bring  universal  reproach  upon  a  religious 
character:  it  being  concluded  from  their  example,  that 
honest  and  sensible  people  will  be  better  thought  of,  if 
they  purposely  avoid  all  appearances  of  godliness,  and  dis- 
cover as  little  of  it  as  possible  in  their  words  and  actions. 
This  is  a  fearful  conclusion,  and  hastens  many  a  dangerous 
downfal.    I  have  heard,  and  many  others  must  have  heard, 
persons  talking  and  arguing  after  this  fashion,  whom  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  convince ;  and  perhaps  it  is  convenient 
to  themselves  that  they  never  should  be  convinced.     It  is 
one  lamentable  consequence  of  division,  that  the  mouths 
of  such  vain  talkers  are  opened.     Persons  divided  in  their 
religious  sentiments  watch  one  another  with  an  evil  eye ; 
and  instead  of  hiding  one  another's  faults,  are  delighted 
with  detections  and  aggravations.     This  is  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  all  piety :  it  is  an  evil  we  should  be  stu- 
dious to  avoid;  and  the  prospect  of  that  havoc  which  it 
makes  amongst  us,  should  be  one  great  inducement  to- 
wards a  prudent  and  charitable  union  with  our  fellow 
Christians. 

It  is  said  farther,  that  there  is  better  teaching  out  of  the 
Church.  But  I  do  sincerely  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  bad  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church  may  be,  there  is 
worse  teaching  out  of  it  than  in  it.  This  indeed  we  must 
confess,  that  so  far  as  the  doctrine  depends  upon  the  minis- 
ter, it  is  not  always  right :  but  we  may  say  at  the  same 
time,  that  so  far  as  the  doctrine  depends  upon  the  Church, 
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it  is  never  wroDg.  The  Church  duly  delivers  the  teach- 
ing of  God  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  has  an  unexceptionable 
form  of  sound  Christian  teaching  in  her  Homilies :  I  wish 
the  people  heard  them  more  frequently,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  those  Homilies  was  followed  by  all  the  Teachers  of  the 
Church. 

But,  does  all  religion  consist  in  man's  preaching  ?  Sonie 
argue  as  if  they  thought  so.  Hath  not  God  preached  to 
u8  all  in  his  Gospd ;  and  doth  he  not  say,  ^^  My  House 
shall  be  called  the  House  of  Prayer  V*  Did  not  the  Apos* 
ties,  though  appointed  to  preach  in  all  the  world,  go  to 
pray  in  the  Temple  ?  They  understood  that  God  had 
ordained  them  to  preach,  with  design  that  they  should 
convert  the  world  to  the  practice  of  praying ;  and  it  would 
have  been  strange,  if  they  had  not  set  the  example  of  it 
in  their  own  persoua.— 'Preaching  meant  at  first  the  pub* 
lishing  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  world  might  be  brought 
over  to  it :  when  the  world  is  converted,  and  the  Scriptures 
are  received  as  the  word  of  God,  the  duty  then  is  to  read, 
and  to  pray,  and  to  act,  as  the  Gospel  instructs ;  which 
Gospel  is  now  daily  preaching  to  us  all.  The  more  hope» 
ful  employment  of  the  ministry  noWy  and  of  more  extensive 
benefit,  is  that  of  teaching  the  first  elements  of  Christianity 
in  the  Catechism.  Preaching  will  never  teach  these,  if 
they  have  not  been  taught  before.  No  science  can  be  un- 
derstood properly  unless  we  begin  with  its  elements.  For 
this  reason  I  have  always  been  so  desirous,  that  children 
should  be  well  instructed  in  their  Catechism.  I  received 
the  advice  many  years  ago  from  a  Bishop  of  this  Church, 
who  was  your  Diocesan  :*  he  said,  "  Whatever  you  do  be 
diligent  in  catechising;  it  is  of  much  more  use  than  preach'* 
ing."  So  indeed  it  is :  and  there  are  those  who  can  witr 
ness  that  I  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  practice :  in 
which  if  any  minister  engages  with  sincerity  and  aflfection, 
I  can  promise  him,  from  my  own  experience,  thsit  the 

«  Biahop  HiocbdiA. 
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smiles  of  the  little  children  of  his  parish  will  make  him 
amends  for  many  of  the  frowns  he  may  meet  with  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  farther  temptation  to  people  to  leave  the  Church, 
because  it  has  been  supposed  of  late  years  that  something 
better  is  now  found  out,  which  will  answer  the  purpose 
without  it — I  mean  a  new  birth.  That  there  is  a  new  birth 
in  the  Scripture,  and  thM  it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  no 
man  can  deny;  for,  saith  our  Saviour,  ^^  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again  of  water  and  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.''*  There  is  then  a  new  birth  of  the 
Jpjrif ;  but  as  footer  is  mentioned  with  it,  it  must  mean  the 
new  birth  in  Christian  Baptism.  There  is  also  a  Regene- 
ration spoken  of  by  St  Paul  :t  but  as  it  is  called  the  wash* 
ihg  of  Regeneration,  this  also  must  refer  to  the  water  of 
Bflqytism.  The  Church  of  England  follows  this  doctrine 
of  die  Scripture,  and  understands  Regeneration  as  the  gift 
of  Grod  in  Baptism :  for  this  is  the  language  of  the  Church 
in  the  office  :  '^  We  yield  Thee  hearty  thanks,  most  mer^ 
cifttl  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit."  Regeneration  therefore  is 
ibe  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  :  and  neither  the 
Scripture  nor  the  Church  gives  us  any  encouragement  to 
believe,  that  Christians  are  ever  baptized  by  the  hearing 
of  a  Sermon.  If  it  be  said  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  cannot  be  without  the  effect  of  Regeneration ;  and 
tbat  every  person  who  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  bora 
of  God ;  this  is  not  accurate  Divinity ;  even  allowing  them 
la  have  the  Spirit  as  they  say.  For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
may  be  one  thing,  and  Regeneration  may  be  anodier. 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  heard  the  word, 
this  was  the  effect  of  preaching  :  but  the  Apostle  com- 
manded those  very  persons  to  be  baptized  with  water, 
although  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.:|;  Therefore 
flie  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  far  as  this  is  the  effect 

♦  John  ill.  5.  t  Titui  iii.  5.  %  Acti  x.  47. 
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of  preaching,  is  different  from  what  is  done  in  Baptism, 
and  is  not  what  is  meant  by  Regeneration,  or  the  New 
Birth.  If  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  Gospel  any  where  pro- 
ihises  a  New  Birth,  independent  of  Baptism,  we  will  be- 
lieve it :  but  as  the  Church  could  never  find  it,  we  never 
shall ;  and  they  that  teach  it,  and  say  there  is  experience 
for  it,  have  no  warrant  from  the  Scripture. 

A  famous  preacher  of  late  tithes,  who  believed,  and 
pleaded  for,  all  the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  a  New 
Birth,  refers  us  for  the  reality  of  it  to  numbers  of  people 
who  had  experience  of  it.  "  Ask  them,"  says  he,  "  they 
will  not  deceive  you."  But  supposing  they  are  deceived 
themselves,  they  will  in  that  case  deceive  us  also ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  should ;  for  most  men  are  inclined 
to  repeat  a  story  which  magnifies  themselves ;  and  their 
teachers  are  willing  that  they  should  repeat  it,  for  it  mag- 
nifies them  too.*  These  facts,  whether  true  or  false,  are 
attended  with  a  mistake.  The  conversion  of  the  mind  to 
a  sober  and  godly  life  is  here  confounded  with  a  New  Birth; 
and  the  tendency  of  this  is  to  depreciate  the  meansof  Grace; 
which  enthusiasm  never  fails  to  do  :  but  Conversion  and 
Regeneration  are  never  confounded  in  the  Scripture :  th^ 
are  different  things,  and  the  one  may  be  without  the  other. 
Infants  are  subjects  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism ;  but  th^ 
are  not  capable  of  Conversion  :  nor  do  they  want  it,  being 
already  in  that  simple  unassuming  state  of  mind,  to  which 
grown  persons  are  to  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children.f  Baptism  is  one  of  the  necessary  means  of  Grace: 
it  is  the  gift  of  God :  no  man  can  make  it,  or  substitute  any 
thing  else  in  the  place  of  it :  but  if  he  wishes  to  raise  a 
party,  and  make  a  Church  of  his  own,  he  will  depreciate 

*  The  like  wonders  were  boasted  of  by  the  Puritans  of  the  last  century ;  whofe 
ministry,  as  it  is  noted  by  Merick  Casaabon,  produced  in  their  followers  "  first  dsiff* 
ration,  or  somewhat  very  near  to  it  -,  then  an  absoluu  confidence  grounded  apoa  H. 
That  this  is  the  only  way  is  an  invention  of  their  own,  which  I  think  hath  more  of 
policy  in  it,  in  the  first  inventors  and  abettors,  tlian  of  ignorance." — CatauJbon  on  Cre- 
dulity and  Incredulity,  p.  193.  t  Matt,  xviii.  3. 
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aptism^  and  teach  you  how  you  may  do  without  it,  by 
iding  a  sort  of  conversion,  which  will  answer  the  same 
id.     He  will  lead  you  from  outward  means  to  inward 
stimonies :  texts  will  be  misapplied ;  and  the  evidences 
*  Christianity  will  all  be  reduced  to  personal  experience ; 
Vhich  experience  another  person  knows  nothing,  and  in 
hich  the  person  himself  may  be  grossly  mistaken.     The 
>nsequences  are  very  bad ;  for  some  think  they  have  this 
qperience,  and  proceed  with  confidence  to  farther  errors  : 
;her8  wish  for  it  in  vain,  and  not  being  able  to  perceive  it, 
11  into  despair,  and  sometimes  into  distraction  ;  they  are 
ft  without  the  witness  which  they  are  taught  to  expect, 
id  therefore  think  they  are  lost.     But  the  witness  which  - 
le  Scripture  teaches,  is  that  oi  faith  and  a  good  conscience: 
ith  is  the  witness  to  ourselves ;  and  obedience,  which  is 
le  fruit  of  it,  is  the  witness  to  others.     In  this  doctrine 
lere  is  no  danger. 
Before  I  conclude,  let  me  forewarn  you,  that  good  peo- 
le  are  in  danger  (perhaps  in  most  danger)  of  being  im- 
osed  upon  by  strange  appearances ;  supposing  them  to 
e  net£7,  when  they  are  not.     Above  two  hundred  years 
go,  the  party  that  began  to  trouble  this  kingdom,  and  at 
^Dgth  completed  its  ruin,  began  with  setting  up  the  spirit, 
nd  decrying  the  order  and  authority  both  of  Church  and 
tate.     The  people  that  troubled  the  Christian  Church,  in 
s  early  days,  were  always  of  the  same  fashion ;  they  never 
tiled  to  despise  government^  and  taught  their  followers  to 
o  the  same.*     They  boasted  of  superior  gifts  in  praying, 
reaching,  and  converting:  but  the  Apostle  settled  that 
rg^ment  for  ever  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.     They 
^ere  disputing,  and  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  upon 
le  reputation  of  their  gifts :  but  he  shewed  them,  that 
(though  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  good  gifts,  there  was 
more  excellent  way  of  salvation,  the  way  of  peace  and 
harity  :  without  which  all  their  gifts,  however  great  and 

•  '2  Pet.  ii.  10.     Jiule.  8. 
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wonderful  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  would  be  of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God.     It  signifies  not  (argues  he)  what  I 
have  and  what  I  understand ;  if  I  have  no  charity  I  am 
nothing.     How  extremely  dangerous  is  it  then^  to  break 
the  order  and  peace  of  the  Church ;  even  though  it  be 
done  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  faith  and  piety!  for 
whatever  good  appearances  may  attend  it  for  a  time,  thqr 
will  not  end  well.     If  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  we 
shall  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  evil  vnll  remain  and  the 
good  will  be  lost :  which  might  be  confirmed  by  the  recent 
example  of  a  large  body  of  people,  who  are  now  divided 
from  us  without  being  united  among  themselves.  DivisioD 
is  not  the  way  to  unity :  all  experience  teaches  us,  that  it 
leads  to  more  division ;  and  that  there  can  in  &ct  be  no 
security,  no  pillar  and  ground  for  troth  to  rest  upon,  no 
stability,  no  certainty,  but  in  that  Church,  with  its  doc- 
trines, institutions,  and  orders,  which  God  hath  appointed 
in  the  word.     I  therefore  end  as  I  began :  I  say,  Hear  the 
Church.     Let  the  Churchman  understand,  that  he  then 
only  hears  the  Church  as  he  ought,  when  the  Christian 
forms  lead  him  to  the  Christian  life.   And  let  others  learn, 
that  if  they  would  have  the  Christian  life,  they  must  have 
the  Christian  forms.    These  hath  God  joined  together  as 
soul  and  body.     No  man  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  any 
authority  to  put  them  asunder ;  and  I  have  given  you  my 
reasons  why  it  cannot  be  attempted  without  danger  to  the 
Christian  cause,  and  to  the  salvation  of  Christian  pec^e. 
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SERMON  XXI. 

THESE    FILTHY    DREAMERS    DEFILE   THE    FLESH,    DE- 
SPISE DOMINION,  AND  SPEAK   EVIL   OF   DIGNITIES. 

— iS5f.  Jude^  verse  8. 

» 

THE  people  here  described  are  every  way  reprehen- 
sible. They  are  compared  to  the  men  of  Sodom  for 
their  wickedness ;  and  to  dreamers^  for  their  absurdity  and 
foolisbness;  their  thoughts,  principles,  and  reasonings, 
having  no  more  foundation  in  sense,  than  those  of  men  in 
a  dream.  There  always  were  such  people  in  existence ; 
but  of  late,  a  new  and  abundant  generation  of  them  has 
appeared  in  the  world ;  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  lately 
issued  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  with  fire  and  smoke,  to 
destroy  all  things.  They  are  very  busy  in  the  work  of 
tumiiig  the  world  upside  doMm ;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  their  work  (the  beginning  on  which  all  depends)  consists 
in  cheating  the  senses,  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  igno- 
rant people.  They  are  said  to  despise  dominion^  and  speak 
evil  of  digfiities.  Dominion  is  the  same  with  Government  : 
these  people  despise  the  thing,  and  speak  evil  of  those  that 
exercise  it :  but  their  argumentation  signifies  no  more  than 
if  they  were  talking  in  their  sleep,  according  to  the  visions 
or  the  fancies  with  which  the  brain  is  then  occupied. 

This  is  as  exact  a  description  of  some  persons  who  now 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  as  if  the  Apostle  had  seen 
diem.  But  that  is  no  wonder :  folly  and  wickedness  may 
find  some  new  words  ;  but  they  are  no  new  things.  What 
Satan  does  now  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  is  so  like 
what  he  did  formerly,  that  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  de- 
vices :  and  the  delusions  of  men  are  after  the  old  fashion, 
though  they  may  find  some  new  expressions. 

The  text  requires  us  to  examine,  first,  what  the  thing 
is  which  these  people  despise:  secondly,  how  they. pro- 
ceed, when  they  would  make  others  despise  it. 
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The  thing  which  they  despise  is  Dominion.  The  word 
here  used  signifies  lordship  over  others ;  and  such  lordsbip 
there  must  be  in  some  persons  or  other,  because  the  world 
cannot  go  on  without  it :  there  must  be  rulers  below,  as 
there  are  rulers  above.  The  sun  is  said  to  rule  over  the 
day ;  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  govern  the  night  :  without 
them,  nature  would  be  all  confusion.  The  elements  of  the 
world  are  contrary  tempers,  and  must  be  regulated  by  the 
powers  of  heaven,  which  keep  them  to  their  appointed 
course.  The  state  of  the  natural  world  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  so  long  as  it  continues,  a  state  of  government  The 
sun  will  be  the  lord  and  ruler  of  the  day  :  and  if  any  man 
should  talk  of  improving  the  world,  by  setting  the  elements 
to  rule  themselves  better  without  the  sun,  we  should  im- 
mediately pronounce  that  man  to  be  in  a  dream.  And  the 
case  is  as  clear  with  respect  to  human  society.  For  no 
man  comes  into  this  world  to  have  his  own  will ;  but  to 
have  somebody  set  over  him,  that  he  may  not  have  it.  And 
the  reason  is  this  ;  that  if  one  man  be  bom  to  have  his  own 
will,  another  will  be  born  to  have  his  ;  but  this  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  for  different  men  will  very  different  things :  two 
men  want  the  same  thing,  where  but  one  of  them  can  have 
it.  Their  wills  interfere  in  such  a  manner  that  if  every 
man  were  to  have  his  will,  human  society  would  be  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  dashing  and  breaking  one 
another  to  pieces.  They  must  therefore  be  under  some 
laWy  some  r7ile;  and  consequently  there  must  be  some 
Ruler  to  enforce  it :  for  a  law  considered  in  itself  is  a  spe- 
culation, and  can  effect  nothing.  Unless  confusion  is  to 
prevail,  the  authority  of  some  over  others  is  as  necessary 
to  the  world,  as  that  God  should  govern  the  universe,  and 
keep  the  elements  in  order.  For  this  purpose  He  that  cer- 
tainly rules  the  natural  world,  hath  as  certainly  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  active  world  ;  he  hath  made 
laws,  to  restrain  the  will  of  man,  and  keep  it  in  subjection 
to  himself.     His  ten  commandments  are  an  absolute  check 
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upon  the  unlawful  will  of  one  man,  that  it  may  not  interfere 
with  the  lawful  will  of  another,  but  may  leave  him  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  every  thing  that  is  his ;  and  in  so  doing 
God  hath  established  the  right  of  possession.     And  if 
there  be  a  right  of  possession,  and  laws  cannot  execute 
themselves  (for  what  can  letters  and  papers  and  books 
do  ?)  there  must  be  persons  to  see  that  they  are  executed : 
in  order  to  which,  they  must  have  power  over  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  7Wt  executed.    And  who  are  they  ?  Who, 
but  the  men  that  cry  out  for  liberty?  Honest  men  want  no 
liberty,  but  that  of  being  secure  and  unmolested  in  their 
possessions ;  for  which  end  law  and  government  were  esta- 
blished in  the  world.     Liberty  and  government,  in  the 
mouths  of  some  men,  are  two  opposite  things,  but  they  are 
in  their  nature  the  same.     Laws  may  be  mild  and  favour- 
able to  the  people ;  but  government  must  be  government ; 
there  may  be  liberty  under  it,  but  there  can  be  no  liberty 
against  it.     For  as  the  total  absence  of  government  would 
be  absolute  confusion :  so  every  relaxation  of  government 
is  a  weakness  which  partakes  of  anarchy,  and  must  be  at- 
tended with  many  of  its  effects.     If  you  would  know  what 
a  nation  is  with  government,  and  what  without  it,  look  at 
a  man  of  sense,  and  a  madman.     The  man  of  sense  walks 
by  rule :  he  has  a  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others  as  well 
as  his  own,  knowing  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  it ; 
and  he  lives  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.    In 
the  madman,  the  governing  principle  is  gone  :  he  has  no 
rule,  but  his  inclination  to  folly  and  mischief :  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  meet  him  abroad  ;  therefore  he  is  shut  up,  and 
his  liberty  is  taken  away  for  the  safety  of  all  honest  sober 
people,  who  go  regularly  about  their  business.     If  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  lunatics,  they  would  vote  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  people  of  sense,  and  pronounce  the 
sober  part  of  the  world  to  be  mad.     If  in  such  a  case  there 
should  not  be  power  enough  to  restrain  them,  in  what  a 
fearful  condition  should  we  be  !  God  Almighty  deliver  us 
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from  it !  And  it  is  certainly  his  will  that  we  should  be 
delivered  from  it^  by  his  appointed  law  and  government 
amongst  us. 

Let  us  then  ask  what  this  government  is  ?  When  men 
are  gathered  into  an  orderly  society,  they  are  called  a  body; 
because^  like  a  body,  they  are  under  some  head,  which 
rules  and  directs  all  the  rest  of  the  members.     If  the  head 
is  stricken  off  from  a  body,  that  body  falls  into  convulsions, 
and  becomes  a  shocking  spectacle.     If  the  head  is  of  no 
effect,  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  madman,  acting  extrava- 
gantly and  doing  mischief.     Every  body  therefore  most 
have  some  effective  head  to  rule  and  direct ;  and  a  people 
under  a  government  of  due  authority,  and  who  are  them- 
selves in  due  subordination,  are  like  the  body  of  man  when 
in  a  rational  and  healthy  state,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  contiirae 
so.     The  two  cases  of  an  army  by  land,  and  a  ship  at  lea, 
are  plain  cases,  which  shew  that  whatever  the  constitntion 
of  a  government  may  be  in  theory,  it  must  be,  in  practice, 
under  some  one  leader,  as  a  natural  body  has  one  head. 
The  ship  then  keeps  her  destined  course ;  but  if  the  crew 
are  mutinous,  and  rise  upon  the  commander,  then  the  ship 
turns  pirate  and  plunders  the  world,  or  changes  her  course, 
and  sets  sail  for  some  paradise  of  fools  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  universe.     The  history  of  such  a  crew  would  be  some- 
thing  like  the  history  of  a  certain  nation,  now  in  a  state  of 
piracy  against  the  world,  whose  directors  are  nothing  but 
criminals,  and,  as  such,  merit  the  fate  of  Tobbers  and  raf- 
fians,  which  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  many  of  them 
have  met  with. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this.  Man  is  not  under  his  own 
will,  but  under  the  will  of  God :  and  as  man  doth  not  know 
the  will  of  God,  nor  can  know  it ;  the  laws  of  society  must 
originally  come  from  God ;  and  the  authority  to  execute 
those  laws  must  be  from  the  same.  He  that  kills  a  man 
for  his  own  will  and  pleasure  without  law  is  a  murderer : 
he  that  kills  him  with  law  is  a  judge  or  ruler;   one  into 
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wbose  hand  Grod,  for  the  maintaining  of  his  own  laws,  and 
the  safety  of  the  people,  puts  a  sword :  and  if  he  holds  that 
sword  in  vain^  evil  prevails,  and  the  hand  is  turned  against 
himself.     This  was  the  case  of  the  poor  unfortunate  King 
of  France ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  by  permitting  the  law 
to  take  its  course  against  a  few  worthless  wretches,  not  fit 
to  live  (as  he  was  entreated  to  do  at  a  critical  moment,  when 
the  sword  was  in  his  hand) ;  he  might  have  saved  the  lives 
of  a  million  of  innocent  people.    How  many  more  we  know 
not :  for  the  confusion  being  once  begun,  and  among  the 
people  who  have  always  given  fashions  to  Europe,  may  last 
to  the  world's  end,  and  be  the  immediate  cause  of  its  end. 
Look  upon  the  natural  world,  and  see  how  quiet  and 
orderly  it  is  under  the  Government  of  God.    Thtre  his  laws 
are  never  broken.     The  sun  shines;  the  moon  rises;  the 
stars  are  in  their  prescribed  stations ;  the  tides  ebb  and  flow 
at  their  time ;  the  spring  gives  her  flowers ;  the  summer 
ripens  the  com ;  and  the  autumn  gathers  it.     Thus  tran- 
quil and  orderly  would  human  society  be,  if  it  would  but 
be  as  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God.     Oh  how  devoutly  is  it . 
to  be  wished,  that  the  moral  world  were  under  an  authority 
as  wise  and  as  irresistible !  But  God  has  left  man,  as  a  free 
agent,  to  his  own  counsel;  that,  if  he  sees  fit,  he  may  break 
the  divine  laws,  overturn  the  whole  order  of  things,  and 
terrify  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  ^^  blood  and  fire  and 
pillars  of  smoke;"  which  words  do  well  describe  the  pre- 
sent state  of  war  in  this  last  age  of  the  world. 

The  reason  being  now  plain,  why  God  hath  appointed 
the  rule  of  some  over  others ;  and  it  being  fully  shewn  what 
a  blessing  it  is,  when  this  order  is  duly  observed,  and  what 
misery  follows  when  it  is  broken,  we  are  now  to  examine 
what  sort  of  people  they  are  who  despise  dominion.  Evil 
men  you  may  be  sure  they  must  be ;  and  in  one  respect  they 
act  vrisely ;  they  do  well  to  hate  government ;  for  it  is 
pointed  against  themselves.  A  great  philosopher  of  an- 
cient Greece  pronounced  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  wise 
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if  he  were  not  good ;  and  he  spoke  the  truth  :   for  if  you 
watch  evil  men  closely,  you  will  always  discover  that  they 
are  fools,  and  that  their  own  tongues  will  make  them  fall ; 
insomuch  that  he  who  seeth  them  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
Our  text  therefore  calls  them  dreamers ;  their  opinions  be- 
ing as  monstrous,  as  incoherent,  as  unprofitable,  as  ridicu- 
lous, and  as  unaccountable,  as  those  ofmen  that  are  asleep. 
One  of  their  first  devices  is  this,  when  they  cannot  openly 
deny  the  necessity  of  Government  to  the  good  of  man ;  they 
speak  evil  qfdig?nties ;  they  rail  at  the  persons  that  exercise 
it :  either  as  persons  weak  in  their  understandings ;  or  ill- 
intentioned  ;  or  insufficiently  informed ;  or  oppressive  aod 
tyrannical.     If  the  laws  cannot  be  spoken  against  (though 
they  do  this  as  often  as  they  dare)  they  fall  foul  upon  them 
that  administer  them,  in  order  to  make  the  laws  themselves 
odious.  The  children  of  disobedience,  who  reject  all  autho- 
rity, are  particularly  denominated  as  children  of  Belial,  in 
whom  he  is  said  to  work.     Now  if  the  Scripture  tells  ns 
truly,  that  the  spirit  that  is  in  us,  our  own  human  spirit, 
lusteth  to  enviiy  and  that  envy,  and  hatred  which  always 
attends  it,  are  natural  lusts  of  the  mind  ;  what  must  men 
become,  when  there  is  an  Evil  Spirit  working  within,  to 
impel  them,  and  inflame  them,  till  their  tongues  (as  the 
Apostle  speaks)  are  set  on  fire  of  hell?  Then  does  all  man- 
ner of  seditious  language  break  forth  and  abound,  with  such 
vain  boasting  and  vile  abuse  as  honest  men  cannot  account 
for :  but  the  Evil  Spirit  knows  what  he  intends  by  it :  he 
knows,  that  as  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Gospel  gave  light 
and  peace  to  the  world,  so  his  fiery  tongues  will  spread 
discord  and  confusion,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     All  this 
is  done  directly  to  raise  discontents,  and  make  government 
itself  an  odious  thing.     Their  next  step  is  to  overturn  it, 
by  propagating  false  principles  among  the  people.   I  called 
them  principles  ;  but  having  no  foundation,  they  really  are 
dreams.   The  first  is  this,  that  every  man  has  rights  ;  which 
is  said  with  this  design,  that  every  man  may  be  discon- 
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tented,  and  may  turn  the  world  upside  down  by  contend- 
ing for  them. 

.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  the  absolute  right 
these  persons  talk  about.  There  is  no  right  without  rea- 
son ;  and  right  will  follow  reason,  so  long  as  men  speak 
8eose.  :  But  in  a  dream,  reason  has  no  share ;  so  we  find 
little  pf  it  here.  We  must  ask,  in  what  state  of  man  is  this 
right  to  be  found?  Man  can  have  no  right  before  he  is 
horn.  To  his  birth  he  has  no  right ;  for  it  is  the  gift  of 
God  that  he  comes  into  the  world  at  all.  In  his  infancy 
he  may  have  a  right  to  be  fed  and  nursed,  because  he  can- 
not feed  himself;  but  then  his  parents  also,  so  long  as  he 
J8  dependent  upon  them,  have  a  right  to  his  obedience  and 
aervice.  If  as  he.  grows  up  he  refuses  to  work^  be  has  no 
right  to  eat.  If  as  he  grows  up  he  cheats  and.iBteals,  he 
has  no  right  to  be  exempted  from  suffering  punishment  as 
a  felon ;  if  he  commits  murder,  he  has  no  right  to  escape 
the  righteous  sentence  of  death.  I  say  these  things  to  shew 
that; rights  are,  in  every  case,,  the  rights  of  justice;  that 
every  right  must  have  its  reason;  and  where  there  is  no 
reason  there  can  be  no  right.  The  rights  of  man  must  be 
the  rights  of  man  in  society ;  and  where  there  is  society, 
there'must  be  government :  all  the  rest  is  either  a  vision, 
which  is  nothing;  or  it  is  the  direct  contrary  to  all  right 
and  justice ;  the  assumed  right  of  the  wild  beast  in  the^ 
desert^  or  the  lawless  murderer.  If  it  were  true  that  one 
man  comes  iiito  the  world  with  a  right  against  another,  it 
must  be  equally  true,  that  the  other  comes  into  the  worl4 
with  an  equal  right  against  him;  and  opposite  rights 
aiftount  to  nothing :  they  can  be  no  rights  till  there  be 
some  third  preponderant  power  to  decide  between  them ; 
which  third  power  is  what  we  call  government ;  and  till 
that  interferes,  the  social  compact  is  a  state  of  war  and  vio- 
lence^ in  which  every  man's  hand  is  against  every  man. 

But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  though  single  men  have  no 
rights,  many  men,  whotn  we  call  the  people,  may  have  aomo 
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right.  I  think  not:  for  ifone  wave  ofthe  sea  has  no  right; 
add  all  the  other  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  you  make  the  case 
worse.  All  the  righ  t  they  have  is  to  ride  over  one  another  s 
heads,  and  dash  one  another  to  pieces.  And  this  never  fails 
to  be  the  case  when  the  experiment  is  tried  among  mankind: 
and  therefore  the  Scripture  puts  together  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people.  The  winds  and 
tempests  drive  the  waves ;  and  the  winds  of  concupiscence, 
which  will  never  be  at  rest,  so  long  as  man  is  man,  drive 
the  people. 

But  our  dreamers  say  further,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
equal :  whence  the  practical  inference  follows,  that  as  they 
are  now  in  fact  unequal,  one  half  may  rob  the  other  half, 
till  they  are  all  reduced  to  the  same  level.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  are  called  Levellers.  But  call  it  what 
you  will,  any  man  may  see,  that  the  whole  is  a  scheme  of 
plunder ;  and  that  the  reason  given  for  it  is  no  reason,  be- 
cause it  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For,  are  all  men  bom 
equal  ?  No :  not  in  any  one  respect  whatever.  Some  arc 
born  wise,  some  foolish :  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  law  that 
all  men  shall  be  equal,  we  may  as  well  have  a  law  that  all 
shall  be  wise ;  all  shall  be  tall ;  all  shall  be  strong.  Con- 
sider all  men  as  members  of  a  body.  Is  this  body  all  head! 
Are  all  men  heads  ?  all  men  to  direct — ^are  all  men  eyes? 
all  made  to  see  for  others  ?  Are  all  hands,  to  work  for  others? 
all  feet,  to  walk  ?  all  made  for  messengers  ?  have  all  tongues 
to  speak  and  teach?  What  absurdity  is  here !  Change  tibt 
order  of  the  body  in  any  one  respect,  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
body  but  a  monster.*  Are  they  men  that  can  reason  tlnis 
in  a  dream,  or  are  they  not  ?  The  man  that  is  awake  will 
know :  but  he  who  is  himself  dreaming  will  not.  But  if 
men  were  all  born  equal,  like  the  blades  of  wheat  in  afield 

^  When  the  first  republic  of  these  last  days  was  begotten  by  rebelUoii  (at  all  re- 
pablici  are)»  they  were  going  to  make  a  law  that  ail  men  should  be  equal :  '^  but  hold/' 
says  one  wiser  than  the  rest, "  you  must  make  a  law  first,  that  none  shall  be  industnons : 
for  the  industrious  will  soon  be  above  the  idle,  do  whatever  you  will :  and  certaiA  it  is, 
•qoaUty  can  ntrtt  be  restored  again  till  the  idU  robs  the  industrious^  and  seisea  tht 
fruit  of  another's  labour." 
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of  corn ;  or  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  them 
equal,  nothing  could  keep  them  so.  If  all  the  lands  of  a 
country  were  equally  divided,  the  share  of  a  single  man 
would  be  small;  and  how  is  a  poor  man  to  occupy  it?  To 
furnish  himself  with  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry^ 
lie  must  part  with  some  of  his  land,  which  immediately 
makes  him  unequal :  and  so  the  plan  miscarries  at  the  first 
step.  They  who  have  of  late  invented  or  revived  this  equal- 
ity, are  themselves  a  proof  of  its  absurdity :  has  equality  set 
them  at  eaise  ?  had  it  indeed  ever  taken  place  amongst  them  ? 
By  no  means :  they  are  ravaging  and  destroying  th^  couH^ 
tries  on  three  sides  of  them,  and  they  would  ravage  this 
country  if  they  could.  It  is  with  them  as  naturalists  tell  us 
it  is  with  the  kingdom  of  bees :  if  their  chief  biB  lost,  the  rest 
turn  thieves,  and  plunder  their  neighbours  as  far  as  they  can*. 
This  is  exactly  verified  in  the  nation  who  of  late  destroyed 
their  king ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
this  whole  nation :  but  when  men  are  under  the  power  of 
visions  in  a  dream,  realities  have  no  efiect. 

But  your  enemies,  knowing  the  wildness  and  weakness 
of  their  arguments,  and  not  daring  to  trust  their  cause  to 
tbem,  have  another  deep  device  to  practise  upon  you ;  in 
which,  I  must  no  longer  say  they  dream,  but  shew  how 
liearly  they  are  related  to  the  grand  author  of  mischief,  who 
tk6Ver  sleeps.  If  they  cannot  make  jou  foolish  all  at  once^ 
they  are  persuaded  they  shall  do  it  at  last,  if  they  begin 
witli  making  you  wicked.  Therefore  every  art  is  tried  to 
spread  wickedness  among  you.  You  believe  the  word  of 
God :  that  keeps  you  in  the  fear  of  God :  and  that  fear  will 
never  aufier  you  to  turn  robbers  and  republicans.  There- 
fore the  Bible,  which  stands  in  the  way,  must  first  be  taken 
eut  of  the  way :  Christianity  must  be  ridiculed :  argument, 
mockery,  and  blasphemy,  rise  all  at  once,  to  perplex  you 
and  corrupt  you.  To  overturn  the  world,  by  first  overturn- 
ing Christianity,  has  been  the  work  of  the  party  from  the  be- 
gu^tBDg.     This  was  their  employment  at  home  till  they  had 
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ruined  their  own  monarchy :  and  no  sooner  did  they  g^ 
footing  in  Germany,  than,  in  a  military  fortress,  they  b^^aii 
to  print  the  works  of  that  infidel,  who  drew  people  on  widi 
{lis  wit|  till  he  ruined  their  hearts,  and  made  each  of  hit 
disciples  as  much  the  child  of  hell  as  he  was  himself.  M 
the  wQrld^  knows  that  the  first  Republicans  were  hea^theni: 
therefore,  if  the  foundation  of  heathenism  can  be  laid,  t 
broad  and  easy  way  is  open  to  a  Republic.  See  who  tht^ 
are  that  incline  to  this  party :  they  are  either  persons^of  a 
false  religion,  or  of  no  religion  at  all :  the  ayaricious,  whoit 
nothing  will  satisfy;  the  prodigal,  whom  nothing  will, 
maintain ;  the  ambitious,  who  have  no  other  way  of  distiii- 
guishing  themselves ;  the  vicious,  who  can  bear  with  na 
regular  authority.  The  eyes  of  such  persons  the  God  of 
this  world  hath  blinded,  that  he  may  lead  them  blindfold  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  their  country. 

My  brethren,  you  see  who  they  are  that  despise  domi- 
nion, and  how  they  argue.  When  you  consider  that  they 
are  in  a  dream,  be  thankful  to  God  who  hath  called  you  to 
awake  out  of  sleep,  and  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness,  but  are  children  of  light 
and  truth.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  advantage  against  them, 
be  Christians:  they  will  hate  you  the  more,  but  they 
will  prevail  the  less ;  for  God,  we  hope,  will  be  on  our  side. 
Let  us,  in  one  word,  escape  their  siuy  and  we  shall  have 
fio  reason  to  be  afraid  of  their //(m?er. 


SERMON  XXn. 

AND  THEY  THAT  USE  THIS  WORLD  AS  NOT 

ABUSING  IT. — 1  Cor.  vii.  31. 

TO  distinguish  properly  between  the  use  of  this  world, 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  is  the  part  of  every  wise  man ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  him,  when  he  knows  this  distinc- 
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tion^he  makes  it  a  rule  of  action,  which  doing^it  will  sel* 
dom  fail  to  direct  him.  How  common  is  it  for  men  to  ren- 
der their  lives  insignificant  to  others,  and  troublesome  to 
lihemselyeS;  for  want  of  knowing,  and  observing  this  plain 
distinction !  The  life  of  man  is,  and  will  be,  short,  when 
we  do  our  best;  and  it  must  be  often  disturbed,  by  the 
Irayd  of  other  people,  over  whom  we  have  no  power :  but, 
after  all,  most  of  the  evils  which  man  finds  in  this  life,  are 
of  his  own  making.  Natural  and  necessary  evils  may  be 
great,  but  artificial  evils  are  much  greater :  and  so  true  is 
ttiis,  that  if  the  case  were  properly  related,  with  all  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  generally  found,  that  of  those  unhappy 
wretches,  who  drive  themselves  out  of  the  worlds  the  far 
greater  number  are  brought  to  this  extremity,  by  their 
abuse  of  it.  They  first  spoil  the  world  by  their  folly,  then 
dblike  it,  and  at  last  leave  it  in  despair.  Great  eflfects  often 
follow  from  little  causes ;  on  which  account,  the  nature  of 
effects  and  causes  in  human  life  should  be  minutely  ob- 
served, that  we  may  know  how  to  avoid  the  beginnings 
of  danger :  and  if  we  cannot  be  so  great,  or  so  happy,  as 
we  may  be  tempted  to  wish,  we  may  at  least  not  be  the 
authors  of  our  own  misery. 

There  are  so  many  plain  matters  of  fact  to  prove  what  I 
say,  that  the  subject  before  us  may  be  seen,  and  understood, 
by  every  person  that  will  cast  his  eye  upon  it.  It  will  be 
therefore  profitable  for  us  to  survey  some  of  the  chief  of 
those  things,  which  this  world  presents  to  us ;  and  having 
considered  what  their  natural  and  proper  use  is,  according 
to  the  intention  of  Providence ;  then  to  compare  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  respect  to  them,  and  note  the  effect  that 
conduct  must  necessarily  have  upon  themselves.  By  this 
rule,  we  may  examine  ourselves,  and  others ;  and  having 
done  so,  we  shall  see  better  what  human  life  is,  and  be 
taught  how  to  use  it. 

The  first  thing  which  this  world  presents  to  us,  is  Time^ 
which  God  hath  given  to  us  all.     To  some  he  gives  liobi- 
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lity ;  to  others  wealth ;  to  others  quickness  of  parts ;  but 
he  gives  Time  to  all.  To  have  life  is  to  have  time,  and 
time  is  given  only  for  its  use.  It  is  divided  into  day  and 
night :  the  day,  being  light,  is  intended  for  work  and  labour: 
and  the  night,  being  a  time  of  darkness,  is  made  for  rest 
All  the  useful  creatures  which  Grod  hath  made,  confonQ 
themselves  to  this  division  of  their  time.  When  the  sun 
arises,  the  cattle  go  out  to  pasture ;  the  birds  of  the  air  take 
wing  in  search  of  food.  Even  the  flowers  of  the  field  open 
their  eyes,  to  take  advantage  of  the  light,  that  shines  upra 
them,  and  is  bringing  them  to  perfection.  All  cr^tures 
are  well,  and  easy,  when  they  follow  this  order  of  nature. 
The  busy  man  that  rises  early  to  work,,  is  cheerful  in  his 
mind ;  his  family  are  living  upon  the  fruits  of  his  labour; 
and,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  his  days 
will  be  prolonged  upon  the  earth.  He  that  uses  his  time 
as  he  ought,  will  have  most  of  it  to  use.  A  regular  life  is 
commonly  a  long  life. 

But  now  what  is  he  that  abuses  his  time  ?  never  happy; 
never  truly  at  ease ;  but  restless,  because  he  is  useless.  If 
he  be  rich  and  idle,  he  can  afford  to  turn  night  into  day. 
When  the  night  comes,  nature  would  shut  his  eyes ;  but 
folly  keeps  them  open:  and  what  is  contrary  to  nature  can- 
not be  without  injury  to  the  health  and  spirits.  He  that 
is  busy  in  the  night,  must  rest  in  the  day :  if  he  be  a  poor 
man,  his  affidrs  go  to  ruin ;  if  he  be  a  rich  man,  his  health 
and  mind  suffer.  With  irregularity  he  loses  his  prudence, 
and  with  that  he  loses  his  fortune :  for  woe  be  to  the  man, 
who  in  a  world  of  so  much  danger,  is  not  careful  to  keep 
his  head  clear,  and  his  wits  about  him.  If  the  watcfafid 
man  scarcely  escapes,  what  must  become  of  one  who  is 
stupid  with  sloth,  or  giddy  with  pleasure  and  dissipation? 
A  regular  orderly  life  is  generally  prolonged ;  an  irregular 
life  is  shortened ;  and  how  often  do  we  see,  that  he  who 
lives  in  the  world  to  no  purpose,  is  sent  out  of  it  before 
his  time ! 
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The  case  is  so  plain  with  respect  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  time;  that  we  may  go  on  to  another  article;  which  shall 
be  that  of  wealth. 

What  we  call  wealth  has  no  intrinsic  value  of  its  own ; 
it  is  valued  for  the  sake  of  what  it  will  procure ;  and  when 
it  procures  nothing,  it  is  worth  nothing :  but  as  its  nature 
is,  to  answer  ail  things ;  it  gives  us  the  command  of  all 
things*  And  what  a  noble  opportunity  is  this !  The  rich 
man  has  the  means  of  improving  himself  in  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ;  he  can  obtain  all  the  information  he  desires : 
he  can  buy  light;  light  for  his  mind  to  see  by;  while  others 
of  less  ability  are  obliged  to  sit  in  their  own  darkness. 
This  is  one  great  purpose,  for  which  wealth  is  bestowed; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one :  for  wealth  is  given  to  some  for 
the  sake  of  all :  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  ap- 
points some  as  his  stewards  and  agents,  for  the  benefit  of 
otheis.  On  which  consideration,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
consider  himself  as  an  absolute  proprietor,  with  power  to 
dispose  aS  every  thing  he  has,  according  to  his  own  will. 
No :  the  Creator  is  the  only  proprietor,  who  is  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth :  and  when  man  giveth  to  any,  he  re- 
sembles God,  who  giveth  to  all.  Not  he  that  receives  most, 
is  the  greatest,  but  he  that  gives  most,  because  he  is  most 
like  to  God;  which  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  tQ 
prove,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  What 
a  divine  pleasure  is  it,  to  see  others  relieved  in  their  wants, 
or  gratified  in  their  expectations,  by  any  thi^g  we  have  to 
bestow.  The  mind  that  delights  in  this,  can  find  no  higher 
or  purer  pleasure  upon  earth :  and  it  is  a  pleasure  tha^t 
does  not  end  with  diis  world,  but  reaches  tQ  a  better ;  it 
lays  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Such  is  the  use  of  wealth, 
But  the  abuse  of  it  does  great  mischief :  for  as  it  fumishef 
an  opportunity  of  more  wisdom,  when  well  used,  its  abuse 
corrupts  the  heart,  breeds  idleness,  and  nourishes  folly. 
Instead  of  making  others  happy,  it  makes  the  possessor 
himself  miserable :  it  puts  him  into  a  dangerous  situation, 
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by  multiplying  his  temptations,  and  his  oppiortunities  of 
sin :  so  that  it  might  well  be  said,  ^^  How  hardly  shall  ihej 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God !"'  If  he 
bestows  that  upon  himself  in  wantonness,  which  he  ought 
to  bestow  upon  others;  he  becomes  vain,  selfish,  and 
hard-hearted.  Instead  of  being  loved,  he  is  hated :  for 
nothing  is  more  odious  than  pride  and  selfishness:  and 
how  must  that  man  feel  in  his  own  mind,  who  is  saosible 
that  nobody  loves  him  ?  All  his  wealth  vrill  neirer  make 
him  amends  for  such  a  loss.  Wealth  is  therefore  (as  you 
"will  find  all  other  things  to  be)  either  good  or  bad,  die 
means  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it. 

This  will  appear  farther^  when  we  consider  the  use  of 
meat  and  drink,  for  the  support  of  man's  life.  To  the 
hungry  man,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  eat ;  and  to  the  thirsty 
and  faint,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  drink.  Great  reason,  there- 
fore, we  have,  especially  in  this  plentiful  season,  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  when  he  gives  us  food 
sufficient  for  us.  But  for  what  end  is  it  given?  To  enable 
us  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of  life ;  and  that 
our  support  may  be  such  as  our  work  requires.  This  is 
the  use  of  food  :  man  eats  and  drinks  that  he  may  work : 
therefore  the  idle  man  forfeits  his  right  to  his  daily  bread; 
and  the  Apostle  lays  down  a  rule  both  just  and  natural; 
•that  if  any  man  will  not  work^  neither  should  he  eat. 
'  But  no  sooner  do  we  fall  into  abuse  and  excess,  than 
we  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it,  in  mind  and  in  body ;  either 
with  sickness,  or  ill-temper,  or  vicious  inclinations;  or 
with  all  of  them  at  once.  It  is  with  men,  as  it  is  with 
cattle.  If  we  feed  a  horse  properly,  he  is  able  to  work : 
if  he  be  over-fed,  he  is  high-spirited  and  kicks;  and  per- 
haps may  break  his  own  neck,  as  well  as  that  of  his  rider. 
We  may  know  how  necessary  moderate  living  is  to  the 
temper,  if  we  observe  how  high  living  disposes  the  mind 
to  riot  and  mischief.     Besides ;  it  has  an  effect  directly 
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itrary  to  its  nature :  for  as  man  is  enabled  to  work,  by 
ing  what  is  sufficient;  he  is  hindered  from  working,  and 
M>mes  heavy,  idle,  and  stupid,  if  he  takes  too  much.  As 
the  bodily  distempers,  that  are  occasioned  by  excess, 
ire  is  no  end  of  them.  How  often  do  the  limbs  of  men 
Dome»28eless,  which  were  given  that  they  might  use  them 
llfeir  necessary  occupations?  Gluttony  breeds  apoplexy; 
unkenness  sometimes  ends  in  a  dropsy,  or  a  fever,  or  even 
fiuy  and  madness.  By  seeking  too  much  enjoyment, 
i  have  no  enjoyment  at  all.  Ungovernable  appetite  leads 
ungovernable  passions :  to  a  clouded  understanding ;  to 
niserable  life;  and  often  to  a  speedy  death.  When  we 
I  that  gift  of  God  to  destroy  us,  which  was  intended  to 
iserve  us,  then  we  are  fools  indeed. 
Consider  next  what  is  the  use  of  our  clothing  ?  It  was 
ended,  as  its  name  signifies,  in  the  first  language  of 
inkind,  to  cover  shame.  Another  use  of  it,  especially  in 
:h  a  climate  as  ours,  is  to  protect  us  from  the  coldness 
the  air,  and  the  roughness  of  the  weather.  It  serves 
ewise  as  a  mark,  to  distinguish  the  different  orders,  and 
grees,  amongst  mankind.  But  soon  enter  vanity  and 
Alien,  and  turn  it  all  into  absurdity.  Fashion  is  so  vari* 
le,  that  the  study  of  it  absolutely  fills  up  the  lives  of 
me  people ;  and  helps  to  swallow  up  the  fortunes  of 
lers.  New  fashions  are  continually  arising;  some  of 
lich  are  foolish  and  monstrous,  and  make  the  wearers 
liculous ;  others  are  so  unnatural  and  inconvenient,  that 
3y  make  them  uneasy :  yet  they  must  all  be  followed. 
» this  foolish  servitude,  the  world  has  given  its  sanction ; 
d  it  is  submitted  to.  So  much  thought  is  taken  for  the 
dy,  what  it  shall  put  on,  that  if  we  were  to  read  the  his- 
ry  of  some  people's  lives  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but 
what  they  put  on,  and  what  they  put  off.  The  mind  is 
tie  thought  of:  the  putting  off  the  old  marij  and  the  put- 
ig  on  of  the  new  man,  are  subjects  little  studied,  and  little 
derstood ;  though  upon  this  alone  depends  our  admission 
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into  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  the  fashion  in  which  m 
must  appear  to  all  eternity. 

We  have  another  matter  to  comsider>  which  would  re- 
quire many  words,  if  it  were  properly  treated,  and  accord* 
ing  to  its  importance :  I  mean,  that  society  which  Gpd 
hath  ordained  of  man  and  woman,  for  their  mufeual  h^ 
and  comfort  in  life.  If  this  be  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  I  it  leads  to  happiness :  if  according  to  the  laws  of  sin^ 
it  leads  to  misery  and  death.  The  estate  of  matximray  is 
wise,  and  holy,  and  honourable ;  and  if  it  proves  to  be, 
what  God  designed  it  always  should  be,  it  is  the  most 
happy  in  the  world.  It  was  the  state  of  man,  in  the  time 
of  his  innocency ;  and  even  now  innocency  is  gonei  it  is 
a  relief  under  all  the  cares  of  life  :  pover^  and  labour  are 
more  tolerable;  sickness  is  less  afflicting;  disappointmeots 
are  diminished,  and  blessings  are  increased.  All  Ihis  is, 
or  may  be,  true  :  and  the  profane  jests  of  the  libertine  sig- 
nify nothing.  We  argue  with  God  on  our  side»  a^d  are 
in  no  fear  of  being  mistaken.  It  is  certain,  that  finHo  a 
common  relation  to  a  family  of  children,  a  friendship  arises 
out  of  matrimony,  such  as  the  world  can  never  produce, 
from  any  other  relation  in  life :  and,  as  friendship  is  <me 
of  the  first  of  blessings,  so  far  as  paradise  can  be  recovered 
by  us,  in  this  state  of  mortality,  it  must  be  found  here,  or 
nowhere. 

But,  who  can  describe  the  miseries  which  arise  from  aU 
abuses  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes?  True  and  lawful 
societjT  renders  life  innocent  and  happy :  false  society  never 
fails  to  end  in  wretchedness,  and  corruption  of  every  kind. 
For  the  mariy  if  a  libertine,  has  no  real  friend ;  such  as  he 
ought  to  have :  he  can  never  expect  to  find  it  in  any  partner 
of  his  iniquity.  The  vx)man  has  no  protector,  on  whom 
she  can  depend ;  but  is  left  to  scorn,  to  beggary,  to  in- 
famy, and  wretchedness.  How  much  there  is  of  this 
wretchedness  in  the  world,  they  only  can  tell,  who  are  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  crooked  paths  of  life ;  of  which,  honest 
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len  know  but  little.     However,  a  great  deal  of  it  must  be 
Down  to  all  mankind.    In  every  place  we  need  not  go  far 
sr  some,  shameful  and  wretched  examples  of  vice  and 
inn :  out  of  which,  the  hand  of  God  may  be  able  to  save; 
at  the  hand  of  man  cannot ;  because  it  is  not  in  man  s 
ower  to  change  a  lost  character.  How  can  I  say  more  in 
isw  ivords  on  the  subject  than  this  ?  that  as  matrimony  is 
he  institution  of  Grod,  for  man's  good  (perhaps  for  the  sal- 
ration  of  his  soul),  so  whoredom  is  the  institution  of  the 
levil ;  for  man's  destruction  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  for 
lis  damnation  in  the  next.     How  careful  then,  ought  we 
o  be,  to  do  all  we  can,  by  vigilance,  by  example,  by  disci- 
lUne  and  correction,  to  save  from  ruin  those  who  are  going 
leadlong  to  perdition ;  blinded  by  their  passions,  and  cor 
upted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  or  the  bad  ex- 
unples  of  the  place  wherein  they  live.     They  see  not  the 
l^ulf.  of  misery  into  which  they  are  hastening :  they  lose 
jiemselves ;  they  lose  the  world ;  and  they  lose  (which  is 
the  greatest  of  all  calamities)  the  grace  of  God,  and  his 
favour ;  which  is  worse  than  the  loss  of  life :  and  all  this, 
>7  not  following  the  commandment  of  God  for  the  right 
ise  of  the  world.     They  that  follow  other  commandments 
>f  their  own  lusts,  may  seem  to  be  easy  and  happy  under 
ibem,  fot  a  time ;  but  that  is  no  more  than  a  bait ;  which 
the  devil  offers,  when  he  means  to  have  a  lost  soul  in  return. 
As  the  states  of  men,  so  all  their  faculties,  have  their 
use  and  their  abuse.     How  excellent  is  the  use  of  speech, 
wheA  applied  to  the  instruction,  admonition,  or  consolation 
of  others  !  It  is  to  the  mind,  what  light,  and  medicine,  and 
food  are  to  the  body :  it  can  enlighten  the  ignorant ;  feed 
the  hungry ;  heal  the  sick.     In  these  cases,  the  speech  of 
a  man  is  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  But  how 
BhMnefully  is  it  misapplied ;  for  corrupting  the  manners ; 
for  railing,  for  cursing,  for  blaspheming,  and  setting  the 
world  on  fire.     What  should  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  or  the 
vicious  man  speak,  when  he  has  nothing  good  to  speak 
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upon?  Lo,  his  talk  degenerates  into  empty  jesting,  to 
provoke  laughter;  and  to  make  those  meny  whom  heii 
hot  able  to  make  wise.  Though,  in  such  a  case,  it  be  die 
speech  of  a  man  ;  it  is  but  little  better  than  the  noise  of  a 
beast.  When  a  beast  uttereth  its  voice,  the  subject  is  tint 
only,  which  it  knoweth  naturally :  and  the  subjects,  ob 
which  the  natural  man  speaketh,  are  nearly  the  same :  and 
then  his  speech  is  but  little  better  than  a  brutish  noise: 
sometimes  it  is  worse ;  for  beasts  can  neither  curse  maii^ 
nor  blaspheme  their  Maker. 

Music,  nearly  allied  to  speech,  is  another  faculty  whidi 
man  hath :  and  how  noble  is  it,  when  it  celebrates  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  or  recommends  lessons  of  wisdom 
to  man ;  which  was  the  use  of  it,  in  very  ancient  times. 
It  calms  the  passions;  inspires  devotion;  and  raises tlie 
mind  above  itself;  as  if  it  were  carried  upon  wings  of  air 
toward  the  heaven  above.     It  has  therefore  always  been 
used  in  religious  worship,  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Hea- 
thens.    But  how  little  and  low  is  it,  when  applied  in  a 
light,  insipid  form,  to  enervate  the  mind  :  or  in  songs  of 
drunkards  and  debauchees,  to  inspire  corruption  of  man- 
ners :  to  weaken  the  reason,  and  inflame  the  passions ! 

I  might  go  on  to  shew  the  like  as  to  many  other  parti- 
culars ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us.  Let  us 
now  ask ;  who  gave  us  all  things ;  but  God  ?  for  which  his 
name  is  ever  to  be  praised ;  and  he  that  gave  them,  has 
taught  the  use  of  them.  When  we  follow  his  rules/  we  are 
like  to  do  well,  and  are  never  disappointed :  the  world  is 
then  to  us  what  it  might  be  to  all:  for  godliness  hath  the 
promise  of  this  life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come :  it  is  not 
more  surely  the  way  to  glory  above,  than  to  peace  and 
comfort  below.  Who  is  it  that  leads  us  into  the  abuse  of 
all  things,  but  the  devil  ?  whose  pride  and  malice  have  no 
delight,  but  in  spoiling,  perverting,  and  defacing  the  works 
and  the  gifts  of  God.  If  man  observes  the  laws  of  God, 
they  give  to  him,  and  to  the  world,  an  alliance  with  heaven: 
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Imt  the  laws  of  the  devil  infuse  the  poison  of  hell  into  all 
K  the  comforts  upon  earth ;  and  create  torments  in  the  pre- 
I  sent  timCy  which  are  preparatory  to  those  of  eternity. 
f  If  I  were  to  meet  with  two  men,  one  of  whom  uses  the 
I  iKorld,  while  the  other  abuses  it;  and  both  these  characters 
'  were  complete  in  their  kind ;  I  would  shew  them  to  you : 
bat  if  we  cannot  find  them,  let  us  form  them.  Before  they 
are  known,  we  may  affirm  of  them  in  general,  that  the  one 
is  a  wise  man,  and  the  other  a  fool.  The  wise  follows  the 
order. which  God  hath  appointed  in  the  use  of  his  time: 
he  works  with  the  light,  he  rests  with  the  darkness ;  his 
time  is  therefore  of  its  natural  value ;  and  the  regularity  of 
it  gives  a  habit  of  activity  and  cheerfulness  to  his  mind. 
His  wealthy  when  it  has  supplied  his  own  wants,  supplies 
^  the  wants  of  others ;  and  brings  down,  upon  his  head,  the 
blessings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless..  He  clothes  not 
himself  for  vanity  and  show,  but  for  decency  and  conve- 
nience : '  he  can  therefore  afford  to  put  clothes  upon  the 
naked.  He  eats  and  drinks  for  health  and  refreshment ; 
and  his  wits  are  always  with  him.  As  he  feeds  not  to  ex- 
cess, he  can  spare  something  to  feed  the  hungry.  If  he  be 
the  father  of  a  family ;  he  is  their  friend  and  protector ;  he 
looks  upon  them  with  kindness  and  affection ;  and  they 
look  up  to  him  with  gratitude  and  delight.  His  speech  is 
with  grace ;  and  his  words  are  the  -words  of  truth  and 
ftobemess ;  the  ignorant  derive  light  from  it,  and  the  afflicted 
help  and  comfort.  Hymns  and  psalms  give  calmness  and 
sweetness  to  his  mind ;  and  when  God  is  exalted,  he  is 
lifted  t9wsurd  heaven  ;  which  place  he  will  reach  at  last ; 
for  his  charities  and  his  affections  went  thither  before  him« 
Such  may  be,  and  such,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  hath 
been  the  life  and  the  end  of  many  a  wise  man :  but  what 
is  the  other  ?  what  is  the  servant  of  sin  ?  He  begins  with 
folly,  and  ends  with  misery.  His  time  has  neither  order 
nor  value :  a  thousand  years  of  such  time  would  be  worth 
nothing.     His  object  is  pleasure ;  but  he  is  always  out  of 
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the  road :  for  an  unnatural  world  can  never  prove  to  be  i 
pleasant  world.  His  wealth  is  devoured  by  himself;  or 
lost  and  squandered  away  upon  hawks  and  harpies ;  who 
would  tear  the  flesh  off  his  bones,  and  never  thank  him,  for 
any  thing  they  get  by  him.  By  eating/  or  drinking  to 
excess,  his  understanding  is  darkened;  his  bddy  is  distem- 
pered ;  and  his  life  is  cut  short.  The  ill  company  he  keep 
at  home  by  their  faithlessness  and  ingratitude,  disappoiiit 
him,  distress  him,  and  ruin  him:  and,  in  the  end,  he  tresti 
them,  and  they  treat  him,  with  mutual  curses  ioA  accina^ 
tions.  As  to  his  conversation,  the  best  of  it  is  seasoned 
with  foolish  jesting,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  poisoned  widi 
blasphemy.  His  music  is  the  noise  of  intoxication;  it 
^ives  glory  to  vice  and  folly ;  and  his  mirth  is  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot,  which  consume  themselves  witb 
their  own  blaze.  When  he  has  done  what  mischief  be 
•can  to  himself  and  others,  he  comes  to  his  last  hour ;  but 
there  is  no  comfort  to  be  found  !  a  dreadful  gulf  is  befeit 
him ;  God  hath  not  been  in  all  his  thoughts ;  the  worid 
which  he  abused  is  going  from  him,  and  a  worse  is  coming; 
toward  which,  every  step  of  his  life  was  leading  him;  bat 
he  saw  not  the  end. 

The  two  men  I  have  now  been  describing  appear 
like  the  inhabitants  of  two  different  worlds.  They  cer- 
tainly belong  to  two  classes  of  beings ;  the  first  to  Ae 
children  of  light ;  the  other  to  the  'poor  disappointed 
children  of  this  world,  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  cry  out,  "  What  would  I 
give  to  be  like  the  first  of  these  men  T  And  hath  not  (3od 
called  you  for  this  very  end,  and  taught  you  haw  to  be'like 
him ;  and  promised  to  assist  you,  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
yourself  like  him  ?  If  you  dread  the  other  character,  bath 
not  God  taught  you  how  to  avoid  it?  Has  he  not  fore- 
warned you  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin ;  what  a  cheat  it  is ; 
and  how  it  betrays  into  certain  misery?  Conquered  you 
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nay  be ;  but  you  never  can  be  taken  by  surprise,  when 
rou  have  bad  so«many  warnings. 

You  may  now  see  by  example,  that  man  is  the  maker  of 
nost  evils;  for  the  greater  part  are  occasioned  by  the 
ibuse  of  this  world ;  and  they  are  in  most  danger  of  abusing 
ity  who  have  most  of  it  in  their  possession.  Men  look  up 
bo  ihem  with  admiration  for  what  they  have  got,  and  praise 
die  happiness  of  their  situation ;  but,  unless  they  have 
irisdom  along  with  their  riches,  they  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  envied,  for  their  temptations  and  dangers.  The  poor 
nan  has  not  so  much  to  fear,  yet  he  can  find  ways  of 
■busing  the  world  to  his  ovm  ruin :  so  that  all  men,  rich 
snd  poor,  should  learn  in  time,  what  it  is  to  use  it  wisely  t 
if  they  do  not,  they  see  the  consequence ;  the  whole  sub* 
ject  has  been  reduced  to  matter  of  fact. 

And  now,  who  can  behold,  withoutsorrowof  heart,  what 
man  if,  when  it  is  considered  what  \\e  might  be  1  But  how 
dreadful  does  the  case  become,  when  it  is  added,  that  man 
has  but  one  life  to  live  in  this  world ;  if  he  throws  thai 
away)  there  is  no  second  trial :  he  never  returns  to  correct 
his  mistake ;  he  is  never  permitted  t6  try  the  world  over 
again;  and  if  he  were  to  try  it  a  thousand  times,  he  would 
always  miscarry,  if  he  is  not  with  Gdd,  and  God  is  not 
with  him. 

'  Thrice  happy,  then,  is  he,  who  looking  up  to  God,  and 
following  his  rules,  and  depending  upon  his  ^roteOtion,  is 
m  the  way  of  deliverance :  who,  looking  upon  the  world 
as  a  wide  ocean,  sees  others  tossed  in  the  storm,  while  his 
own  feet  are  upon  firm  land ;  who,  having  used  this  world 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  use  of  a  better,  where  there  shall  be  neither 
abuses  nor  ctfences,  but  righteousness  and  peace  without 
end,  and  without  interruption. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

EXCEPT  YE  REPENT,  YE  SHALL  ALL  LIKEWISE 

PERISH. — Luke  xiii.  8. 

ALL  impenitent  sinners  will  be  punished ;  but  not  im- 
mediately. Some  are  distinguished,  for  an  example 
to  others :  and  if  those  others  do  not  take  warning,  they 
will  then  be  doubly  guilty,  and  deserve  a  double  punish-' 
ment. 

Some  people  of  Judea  had  been  killed  at  Siloam  by  the 
falling  of  a  tower  upon  their  heads ;  and  others  of  Galike 
had  been  cruelly  slaughtered  by  Pilate.  In  such  cases, 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  argue,  that  if  any  suffered 
punishment,  it  was  a  sure  sign  they  were  sinners ;  and  if 
their  punishment  was  great,  that  their  sin  must  have  been 
great  also.  But  with  this  they  had  another  dangeroos 
opinion ;  viz.  that  if  a  man  were  not  punished,  dien  it 
would  follow,  that  he  was  not  a  sinner ;  at  any  rate,  not 
so  great  a  sinner  as  those  that  were  punished.  This  was 
one  way  they  had  of  justifying  themselves,  by  compariii^ 
themselves  with  other  men.  When  they  told  our  Saviour 
how  the  Galileans  had  suffered ;  partly  with  design  to  af- 
front him  as  a  supposed  Galilean,  and  partly  out  of  curio- 
sity to  hear  what  he  would  say,  they  put  this  question  to 
him  :  ^'  Master,  what  great  sin  had  those  Galileans  com- 
mitted, that  they  suffered  such  things?"  He  does  not  an- 
swer to  their  curiosity  (which  signified  nothing),  but  he 
answers  to  their  mistake;  letting  them  know,  that  those 
men  had  not  been  chosen  for  punishment  because  th^. 
were  the  greatest  of  sinners ;  but  to  give  warning  to  other 
sinners,  as  great  or  greater  than  themselves,  that  mthout 
repentance  they  also  would  certainly  perish  at  some  time 
or  other.  A  tower  might  not  fall  upon  their  heads,  to  kill 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  rioting,  as  was  the  case  at  Si- 
loam;  neither  might  the  sword  of  a  tyrant  slay  them; 
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yet  they  might  be  assured,  they  should  at  length  perish 
under  the  vengeance  of  God ;  and  this  vengeance  had  aU 
ready  fallen  upon  some  as  an  earnest  and  example  to  all 
the  rest. 

If  you  consider  with  yourselves  what  it  is  to  perish^  that 
is,  to  be  lost  and  miserable  to  eternity ;  and  that  you  must 
either  perish  or  repent ;  I  think  you  will  be  ready  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  offer  upon  the  subject ;  and  if  your  minds 
should  hitherto  have  been  careless  and  dead  upon  it,  you 
will  awake,  and  hear  what  is  to  be  said  :  for  at  some  time 
or  other  you  must  awake ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  be 
called  out  of  your  sleep  by  ^friend,  than  to  be  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  the  voice  of  an  ejcectUionerj  calling  you 
to  your  death  I 

I  dhall  have  but  little  difGcuIty  in  making  you  under* 
stand  what  it  id  to  repent,  if  you  recollect  the  vow  you 
made  at  your  baptism,  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  These  are  the  three  enemies,  which  draw 
men  into  sin,  and  by  binding  them  down  in  it  with  a  chain, 
hinder  their  repentance.  The  devil  tempts  you  to  pride, 
envy,  malice,  ignorance,  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  disobe- 
dience ;  by  the  last  of  which,  I  mean  rebellious  undutiful* 
ness.  The  world  tempts  you  to  covetousness,  vanity,  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  love  of  show  and  appearance :  and 
covetousness  draws  you  into  injustice,  fraud,  oppression, 
and  extortion.  The  flesh  tempts  you  to  excess,  self-indul* 
gence,  sloth,  intemperance,  greediness,  drunkenness,  and 
all  duch  sins  as  turn  man  into  a  beast;  the  worst  of  beasts, 
and  the  most  odious,  which  is  the  swine. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments,  as  you  have 
been  taught  in  your  catechism,  is  pointed  against  all  these 
sins,  and,  the  law  of  God  being  known,  conscience  will  be 
sure  to  tell  you  how  and  when  you  depart  from  it ;  and  it 
will  so  often  set  your  offences  before  you,  that  it  requires 
very  little  art  and  skill  to  try  and  examine  yourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  rule  of  Grod's  commandments.    Your 
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heart,  if  you  listen  to  it,  will  soon  tell  you  how  you  stand, 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  Grod  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  your 
three  enemies  and  their  works  on  the  other.  To  r^pmt, 
is  to  forsake  them  and  their  works,  and  turn  to  Grod  and 
his  law ;  not  in  your  words  only,  but  in  your  hearts ;  for 
so  the  catechism  teaches ;  that  by  repentance  we  do  not 
only  confess  sin,  h\xt  ffprsake  it. 

I  am  convinced,  that  very  littte  t«iaching  is  Wanting  to 
shew  people  what  it  is  to  forsd^e  sin,  and  turn  to  (Sod. 
Our  Saviour  says  nothing  about  it  in  the  text,  but  sup- 
poses his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  utiderstood ;  and  that 
nothing  is  wanting  in  his  hearers,  but  a  due  consideration 
of  the  motive,  which  should  lead  all  men  to  repentance  : 
that  except  they  repent,  they  shall  perish.    What  a  terrible 
world  is  this,  if  we  could  understand  it  now,  as  it  will  be 
understood  by  sinna^  hereafter  :  but,  as  it  is  said  of  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lave  him, 
that  they  are  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive them ;  so  may  we  say  of  those  ether  things,  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  who  do  not  love  him,  that  they 
are  such  as  our  senses  of  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  conceit^ 
ing,  will  not  now  enable  us  fully  to  understands    What 
it  is  to  perishf  can  be  known,  so  far  only,  as  Grod  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  his  word^     If  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  comprehend  it  in  its  fall  extent,  the  prospect 
might  shock  us  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  strike  us  dead  upon 
the  spot  with  terror.     But  that  would  be  of  no  use;  it  is 
not  designed  to  fright  us  out  of  life,  but  to  fright  us  Mt 
of  sin.    God  grant  that  it  may  have  its  effect !    The  gene- 
ral sense  of  it  is  contained  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour 
eouceming  his  sheep — ^^  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  Imd 
they  shall  never  perish ;"  so  that  to  perish,  is  to  lose  rtCT- 
nal  life ;  and,  with  that,  all  things  desirable  and  delight- 
ful to  man.     It  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  what  a  spirit  can 
be  without  life :  but  you  may  have  some  understanding  of 
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it,  if  you  consider  that  there  is  even  in  this  world  a  life 
which  is  no  life  ;  with  which  when  death  is  compared,  it 
10  preferred,  and  often  chosen,  as  the  better  of  the  two. 
Many  there  are  to  be  found,  who  live  only  to  feel  misery; 
who  breathe  only  to  utter  sighs  and  groans :  and  when 
the  body  is  thus  overloaded  with  infirmity,  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  of  little  use.    When  the  strength  of  the  body 
m  gone,  the  spirit  is  also  broken,  and  no  longer  capable  of 
exerting  itself  any  further,  than  barely  to  be  sensible  of  its 
own  suffering.     What  is  such  a  life  as  this,  but  a  daily 
death  ?    And  if  we  were  to  say  of  such  a  person,  that  he 
dies  evnry  day,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  would  im- 
mediately be  understood  by  those  who  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  case.     We  are  then  to  conceive,  that  the  spirit 
which  loses  eternal  life,  lives  only  to  suffer  and  to  be  mi- 
serable.    It  lives,  but  without  the  powers  and  comforts  of 
life*     It  is  separated  from  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world ; 
and  having  lost  him,  finds  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair*    It  is  separated  from  the  Spirit,  whose  name  is  the 
Comforter,  and  its  misery  can  find  no  alleviation.    Being 
tbns  divided  from  the  Light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the 
divine  presence  can  be  manifested  to  it  only  as  a  consume 
if9|f  Ji^$  wch  as  God  is  said  to  be  to  the  wicked  :  it  will 
Mfver  be  blessed  with  a  prospect  of  that  place  which  Christ 
kath  prepared  for  his  disciples :  it  will  never  be  admitted 
to  die  society  of  angels,  and  just  men  made  perfect ;  but 
will  be  sent  away  to  join  the  blaspheming  crew  of  fallen 
gels ;  and  be  tormented  with  those,  for  whom  torment 
made.    These  are  some  of  those  terrors  of  the  Loid, 
by  the  preaching  of  which  the  Apostles  persuaded  men ; 
that  IB,  persuaded  them  to  repent,  and  fly  from  the  wrath 
to  oome.    And  perhaps,  they  that  hear  me  now  may  think 
it  necessary  they  should  repent :  perhaps  they  form  a  re- 
solution that  they  will  repent.   So  did  Felix ;  and  thought 
lie  might  find  a  proper  season  for  it ;  but  that  season  never 
came:  ^'  Go  thy  way,  for  this  time,"  said  he  to  Paul,  "  when 

s2 
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I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee."  Thus  it 
generally  happens :  for,  as  Felix  never  found  a  time,  so 
the  man  who  doth  not  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  the 
moment  he  is  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  necessary, 
never  enters  upon  it  at  all :  if  he  suffers  himself  once  to 
cool  upon  the  subject,  all  things  are  against  him,  and  he 
will  never  be  warm  any  more :  if  he  can  put  off  his  re- 
pentance, he  will  never  repent  at  all :  iemd  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons,  why  I  think  he  will  not. 

1 .  Man  brings  with  him  a  corrupt  nature  into  the  world: 
he  is  more  inclined  to  evil  than  to  good.  One  bad  exam- 
ple can  draw  him  further  into  a  life  of  wickedness,  and 
prevail  more  for  his  destruction,  than  twenty  good  ones  for 
his  reformation.  One  corrupting  discourse  from  a  seduc- 
ing companion  will  instil  more  evil  into  his  mind,  than 
twenty  demonstrations  from  the  pulpit  will  be  able  to  over- 
come :  this  is  my  first  reason. 

2.  When  sin  becomes  habitual  to  the  mind,  the  case  is 
daily  altering  for  the  worse.  There  is  a  double  disadvan- 
tage ;  sin  grows  stronger,  and  the  mind  grows  weaker :  on 
which  account,  he  who  does  not  resist  his  sin  to-day,  will 
be  less  able  to  do  it  to-morrow.  It  is  the  same  with  sis 
as  with  sickness.  All  men  know,  that  in  the  case  of  bodily 
sickness,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  cure.  Some  trifling  remedy  may  be  suf- 
ficient now ;  but  after  a  few  days,  not  all  the  remedies  in 
the  world ;  and  so  the  case  is  a  lost  one. 

3.  The  Scripture  represents  it  as  an  impossibili^  to 
change  a  habit  of  evil  for  a  habit  of  good :  and  we  have 
a  frightful  picture  of  the  case  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
in  the  following  words  :  ^^  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  do  good,  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  evil."  Yet  men  are  so  sot- 
tish as  to  continue  the  practice  of  sin ;  and  if  they  think 
at  all  (which  some  qever  do)  they  think  they  shall  be  able 
to  wash  it  off  when  they  please,  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a 
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speck  of  dirt.  But  when  it  is  grown  old,  it  is  no  longer 
like  dirt  upon  the  skin  ;  it  is  the  blackness  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, to  take  away  which,  you  must  take  away  the  skin  at 
the  same  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  herdsman,  who 
thought  the  time  would  come,  when  all  his  black  cattle 
would  turn  white  ?  You  would  conclude  such  a  man  to 
be  out  of  his  senses.  But  doth  not  the  sinner  ;  doth  not 
he,  who  knows  he  can  not  make  one  hair  of  his  head  white 
or  black,  expect  that  this  may  happen  to  himself?  Doth 
not  he  persuade  himself,  that  his  soul,  hardened  and  black- 
ened  by  sin  (by  a  life  of  sin),  may  become  pure  and  white 
before  he  dies  ?  Thousands  commit  this  mistake,  and  the 
world  wonders  not  at  it ;  neither  will  such  people  appear 
in  their  true  character,  till  the  last  day  shall  shew  them 
without  disguise  to  men  and  angels. 

4.  There  is  another  reason,  why  such  men  never  repent; 
because  they  see  so  many  around  them  who  do  not.  Well 
therefore  may  the  Spirit  warn  us  against  this  danger ;  fol- 
low not  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  And  if  you  would  know 
what  the  power  of  a  multitude  is,  look  at  the  fashions :  see 
how  fast  people  run  into  them,  and  how  they  are  never 
ashamed  of  them ;  ashamed  did  I  say  ?  how  they  ^ve  proud 
of  them :  and  certainly  very  many  are  proud  of  their  sin, 
for  the  same  reason,  because  without  it  they  cannor  be 
like  the  multitude.  The  world  is  always  wrong,  and  it 
never  repents ;  neither  will  he  repent  who  conforms  to  it ; 
the  world  will  keep  the  impenitent  sinner  in  countenance : 
there  are  so  many  of  his  own  sort,  that  he  need  never  be 
ashamed;  and  if  it  is  like  to  be  well  with  them  all,  he  has 
nothing  to  be  afraid  oi:  but  we  know  that  the  world,  which 
lieth  in  wickedness,  is  to  be  condemned;  and  he  that  looks 
up  to  it  as  a  rule  will  be  condemned  with  it. 

If  you  consider,  that  true  repentance  is  a  conversion 
from  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  you  will  be  sure  that  it 
must  be  a  work,  not  only  of  difficulty,  but  of  time.  It  is 
in  grace,  as  it  is  in  nature :  the  grain  comes  to  be  fit  for 
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the  harvest  by  slow  degrees.     The  ground  is  first  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  plough ;  then  it  is  to  be  sown ;  then  fol- 
low the  blades  of  com;  at  first  they  are  tender,  and  remain 
long  upon  the  ground  before  the  ears  of  com  are  found 
upon  them.  This  is  a  process  which  begins  in  the  spring, 
and  is  not  finished  till  late  in  the  summer.   It  is  thuB  with 
the  Christian ;  the  fallow  ground  of  his  heart  must  be 
broken  up  by  true  contrition,  before  the  seed  of  God's 
word  which  falls  upon  it  can  spring  up,  and  bear  firoit 
Yet  there  are  some  people,  who  think  they  can  be  Chris* 
tians  all  at  once,  when  they  please  to  find  time  for  it  You 
never  heard  of  a  field  that  was  ploughed,  and  sown,  and 
full  grown,  and  fit  to  be  reaped,  and  all  this  in  one  dwj: 
and  you  never  yet  saw  a  Christian,  who  attained  all  at 
once  to  the  life  of  grace.    At  the  creation  of  the  world, 
plants  grew  up  instantly  at  the  word  of  God ;  but  no  fiurmor 
of  any  sense  expects  that  such  a  thing  will  happen  new. 
So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  Paul,  by  a  miracle  of 
which  he  had  no  es^pectation,  and  against  his  ovm  will, 
was  a  complete  Christian  in  a  few  days :  but  the  like  is 
not  to  be  expected  now,  any  more  than  that  God  should 
raise  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  he  did  at  the  creation  of 
the  world.     As  he  would  be  a  foolish  husbandman,  who 
should  neglect  his  land,  and  let  the  weeds  grow  till  mid* 
summer,  and  presume  that  Grod  will  give  him  a  crop  by  a 
miracle  at  the  harvest;  so  must  he  needs  be  a  foolish 
Christian,  who  puts  oflf  the  great  work  of  reformation  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  till  the  opportunity,  and  the  accepted 
season  of  grace,  is  lost :  who  thinks  the  good  seed  of  God's 
word  may  take  effect  in  a  heart,  where  sin  has  beeci  strik- 
ing its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  every  year :  who  thinks, 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  may  be  learned  at  a  time  of  life, 
when  few  men,  who  had  not  learned  them  before,  would 
be  able  to  learn  their  letters :  who  can  flatter  himself,  that  he 
may  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  good  works,  after  his  Itfis 
has  been  spent  in  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities. 
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Christian  reformation  then  is  a  work  of  time ;  and  the 
man  who  puts  it  off  to  another  day  will  not  be  reformed  at 
all,  unless  by  a  miracle  of  grace;  which  he  hath  no  reason 
to  expect ;  whose  vain  presumption  is  a  tempting  of  God 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  his  justice,  in  favour  of  an  impe- 
nitent sinner,  who  hath  so  long  trifled  with  the  offers  of 
his  meroy  and  goodness.  Repentance,  at  whatever  season 
it  comes,  is  the  gift  of  God;  and  St.  Paul  makes  it  very 
doafatful  whether  God  will  grant  it  at  all  times,  even  to 
those  that  ask  it :  for  to  some  whom  he  adviseth  to  pray 
for  it,  he  uses  these  remarkable  words,  if  God peradven-- 
hire  foUi  give  thein  repentance :  as  if  there  were  no  rule  nor 
piomise  to  render  it  certain,  that  every  sort  of  offender 
might  have  it  for  asking.     St.  Peter  expresses  the  same 
doulyk  in  the  case  of  Simon  Magus ;  ^^  Repent  therefore  of 
this  thy  wickedness^  and  pray  God^  if  perhaps  the  thought 
of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee''    But  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  to  this  purpose  is  the  declaration  of  God  by  So- 
lomon ;  whence  it  may  certainly  be  inferred,  that  the  di- 
latory presumptuous  sinner,  who  has  dared  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  Grod,  by  refusing  to  hear  him,  shall  at  last  find 
no  place  for  repentance  and  acceptance.  ^^  Because  I  have 
called  and  ye  refused^  I  will  also  laugh  at  your  calamity ^ 
and  mock  when  your  fear  comet h.    Then  shall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early, 
but  they  shall  not  find  me."    Therefore  seek  God  while  he 
nuof  be  found  :  refuse  not  to  hear  him  at  the^r^^  call ;  for 
after  that  refusal,  you  know  not  what  the  second  may 
be :  death  and  judgment  may  be  the  only  things  remain- 
ing to  you. 

We  often  see  how  dreadfully  they  are  disappointed,  who 
deceive  themselves  with  the  assurance  of  future  opportu- 
nities, when  there  can  be  no  such  assurance.  Two  things 
are  requisite  toward  a  true  repentance,  time  and  ability, 
neither  of  which  are  in  our  power ;  both  are  in  the  hands 
of  God.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sure  sign  of  repentance,  when  a 
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person  thinks  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  who  never  thought 
of  it  before,  and  is  desirous  of  preparing  his  mind  for  it 
by  prayer  and  a  serious  examination  of  his  conscience, 
as  the  Church  of  England  directs,  in  her  exhortatioii9 
to  the  people.  That  person  I  consider  as  a  true  penitent^ 
who  is  forsaking  his  sins,  and  putting  himself  in  a  way  of 
salvation ;  and  I  pray  to  God  to  help  him  forward  and 
give  him  perseverance.  But  I  have  met  with  those,  who 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  good  intention  to  do  their  doty, 
yet  have  put  off  the  performance  for  the  present,  and  said 
in  their  hearts,  "^^  Not  this  time ;  the  next  will  do  very 
well ;'  but,  alas,  before  the  nej^t  time  came,  I  have  seen 
them  seized  with  sudden  incapacity,  and  hurried  without 
warning  into  their  grave ;  where  every  farther  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  while  their  great  account  remained  unsettled. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  see  a  man,  who  from  time  to  time 
can  hear  the  exhortations,  the  solemn,  and  earnest,  and 
affectionate  exhortations  of  the  Church,  to  bring  the  con« 
gregation  to  the  holy  communion,  and  pay  no  regard  to 
them ;  I  am  sure  that  man  does  not  repent ;  and  I  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  fear  and  believe,  that  he  never 
intends  it.  What  is  to  become  of  him  hereafter,  when  he 
shall  make  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
we  do  not  yet  see:  but  I  can  tell  you  what  generally  comes 
of  him  here ;  (I  say  generally  ;  for  we  must  not  presume 
to  make  a  certain  rule  for  the  searcher  of  hearts  to  follow:) 
generally  then  it  happens  to  such  a  person,  that  he  dies  as 
insensible  as  he  lives;  and  when  death  gives  him  warning, 
that  warning  is  not  taken.  He  who  has  hardened  his  ears 
against  the  language  of  the  Church,  does  at  last  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  death,  though  it  speaks  loud  enough 
and  plain  enough  for  every  body  else  to  understand  it 
For  it  is  the  endeavour  of  Satan,  after  he  has  deceived  a 
sinner  all  his  life,  to  deceive  him  at  his  death,  and  make 
him  as  insensible  of  his  bodily,  as  he  has  always  been  of 
his  spiritual  danger :  so  that  when  his  neighbours  and 
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firiends  see  him  sinking  apace  out  of  life,  his  head  is  filled 
with  nothing  but  thoughts  of  this  world  :  he  is  contriving 
how  some  business  shall  be  done  a  month  or  a  year  hence, 
and  perhaps  at  some  greater  distance.  He  determines  in 
his  sickness,  what  a  man  dare  not  determine  in  his  health, 
if  he  has  any  wisdom  about  him.  If  it  happens  that  he  is 
aware  of  his  ill  state,  then  he  is  amused  with  hopes  of  re- 
covery :  his  old  Enemy  suggests  to  him,  that  he  is  not  in 
such  danger  as  people  think  him ;  that  there  is  but  a  very 
little  between  him  and  health;  and  with  these  vain  expec- 
tations he  is  buoyed  up,  till  his  last  breath  undeceives  him. 
This  is  the  common  end  of  one  who  has  hardened  himself 
against  the  grace  of  God,  and  lived  in  the  total  neglect  of 
repentance,  or  put  it  off  to  the  time  of  his  death :  he  and 
his  intended  repentance  go  on  and  on,  from  time  to  time, 
till  they  drop  both  together  into  another  world,  wherein 
there  is  no  repentance. 

If  then,  my  brethren,  the  text  assures  every  sinner,  that 
he  must  either  repent  or  perish ;  and  if  a  careless  life  ends 
in  an  impenitent  and  hopeless  death ;  my  lesson  after  this 
may  be  short.  If  the  sinner  would  try  to  be  saved,  he 
must  try  now;  and  he  must  be  as  quick  as  he  can  :  he  must 
Jiee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  He  must  be  as  much  in  haste, 
as  he  would  be,  if  he  were  running  with  the  family  of  Lot, 
and  saw  Sodom  on  fire  behind  him.  For  the  same  fire  is 
now  pursuing  every  sinner,  whether  he  sees  it  or  not ;  and 
unless  the  saving  angels  shall  lead  him  by  the  hand  to 
Zoar,  it  will  certainly  overtake  him.  There  is  no  time  for 
loitering :  you  must  escape  for  your  life  with  all  speed,  or 
be  lost :  Sodom  was  intended  to  shew  you  that ;  where 
one  faithless  soul,  by  loitering,  was  lost. 

Let  no  man  therefore  deceive  himself  with  any  vain  ex- 
pectation, that  though  he  is  not  such  as  he  could  wish  at 
•  present,  he  shall  be  so,  at  some  future  time :  that  if  he  is 
not  prepared  to  meet  his  God  now,  he  shall  be  so,  before 
he  dies.  This  is  the  delusion  under  which  so  many  perish. 
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The  broad  way  to  hell  is  crowded  with  people,  who  in- 
tended to  grow  better,  but  never  did.  When  once  they 
have  this  habit  of  loitering,  as  they  live,  so  they  die :  no^ 
thing  makes  any  difference  in  them  but  death;  and  that 

MAKES  A  GREAT  DIFFERENCE. 

Now  to  God,  &c. 


SERMON  XXII. 

MEN    OUGHT    ALWAYS    TO    PRAY. Luke  XYiil.  1. 

THE  man  who  does  not praj^j  does  not  live;  hemaj 
walk  about,  and  seem  to  be  alive,  but  he  does  not 
live  J  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word;  for  as  the  natural 
breath  is  a  proof  that  the  body  is  alive,  so  the  breath  of 
prayer  is  a  proof  that  religion  is  alive  in  the  heart.  WheD 
the  body  ceases  to  breathe  perceptibly,  in  that  case  its  life 
becomes  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  actually  dead  2  even  so 
that  faith,  which  does  not  breathe  in  prayer  to  Grod,  ntj 
be  dead  past  recovery ;  at  least,  there  may  be  great  dai^ 
that  it  will  never  come  to  a  state  of  life  and  godlineia« 
Many  considerations  naturally  arise  from  this  likeness  be- 
tween ^rea^A  and  j^r^^er:  for,  is  it  eo^  to  breathe?  it  most 
also  be  easy  to  pray.     If  the  body  be  alive  and  well,  it 
breathes  of  itself,  without  pain  or  difficulty ;  and  prayw 
will  in  like  manner  be  a  thing  of  course,  if  faith  be  alive  in 
the  heart  Is  it  necessary  to  breathe?  so  necessary,  that  life 
cannot  long  continue  without  it?  It  is  equally  necessaiy  to 
pray';  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  cannot  possibly  be 
preserved  without  it.  There  is  something  always  at  hand* 
which  will  never  fail  to  destroy  it ;  of  this  our  Saviour  gave 
notice  on  a  certain  occasion  to  his  disciples :  Pray^  said 
he,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     Temptation  would 
destroy  us  all :  and,  if  we  enter  into  it,  we  shall,  without 
God's  grace,  fall  under  it     It  was  this,  that  first  brought 
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eatli  into  the  world ;  and  is  now  the  great  danger  of  man. 
!lie  first  evil  did  not  arise  from  man's  own  nature,  but  from 
be  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  who  first  taught  man  to  dis- 
bey  his  Maker,  and  which  it  is  ever  at  hand  to  teach  the 
Bme  lesson  at  this  hour  :  and  his  manner  of  teaching  is 
Lifferent  from  what  it  was  at  first ;  he  taught  evil  to  our 
list  parents  by  a  speech  from  without;  he  now  teaches  from 
Ttthin  us:  he  gets  into  our  hearts  and  affections,  and 
irorketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience ;  it  is  therefore  a 
letition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  our  heavenly  Father 
irould  not  lead  us  into  temptation.  This  is  one  of  the  rea-* 
{CDS  why  we  ought  to  pray :  if  we  would  know  them  all, 
we  must  find  them  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  because  the  pe- 
itions  of  it  shew  us  what  are  the  duties,  the  wants,  and  the 
langers  of  man.  They  shew  us,  why  we  ought  to  pray ; 
irby  we  must  pray ;  and  what  will  certainly  happen  to  us 
if  we  do  not  pray.  They  direct  us  to  the  first  object  of  our 
thoughts ;  even  to  the  great  God  that  made  us ;  the  Father 
of  our  being,  the  Author  of  our  faculties.  He  is  the  great 
object  of  our  worship;  and  the  man  who  is  made  by  him, 
EMid  does  not  worship  him,  differs  in  nothing  from  a  beast, 
but  in  his  ingratitude ;  the  basest  of  all  sins,  and  such  as 
beast»  are  seldom  guilty  of:  for  the  ^'  ox  knowethhis  owner, 
uid  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  Even  the  dog  is  mindful  of 
bim  that  feedeth  him.  What  must  the  man  be  then,  who 
makes  no  return  of  worship  to  God,  who  feedeth  the  creation? 
Can  any  man  consider  thegreatness  of  his  kingdom,  without 
raising  his  voice,  and  lifting  up  his  heart,  to  promote  the 
glory  and  honour  of  it  ?  Every  Christian  soul  is  a  subject 
of  that  kingdom,  which  is  over  all ;  and  when  he  knows 
what  it  is,  the  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  him  to  pray,  that  it 
may  prevail  in  himself  and  in  all  the  world :  that  the  will 
pf  God  maybe  the  rule  of  man ;  and  may  be  done  by  men 
on  earth,  as  we  are  sure  it  is  done  with  readiness  and  de* 
light  by  the  angels  of  heaven.  What  a  divine  privilege  is 
it,  that  the  subjects  of  this  great  King  are  permitted  to 
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speak  to  him !  how  much  more,  that  they  are  invited  and 
encouraged  to  it?  and  what  shame  and  infamy  to  them  if 
they  do  not  speak  to  him !  they  that  will  not  pray  must  have 
their  portion  with  those  beings,  whose  curse  it  is,  that  they 
cannot  pray.  With  those  that  pray  God  is  present :  and 
if  God  be  not  with  them,  we  know  who  will  be  so ;  and 
that  they  who  live  without  God  must  die  without  him;  and 
there  is  no  more  certain  sign  that  they  live  without  hinii 
than  that  of  their  keeping  up  no  intercourse  with  bim 
by  prayer.  Hear  the  testimony  of  an  illiterate  savage  on 
this  subject^  who  had  only  the  feeble  rays  of  tradition  for 

his  guide. 

Some  English  soldiers  (as  I  heard  once  from  an  officer 
who  had  been  amongst  them)  were  quartered  on  a  settle- 
ment in  Africa,  where  the  climate  was  hot  and  unwhole- 
some: they  had  no  clergyman,  and  they  attended  no  place 
of  worship.  While  they  were  in  this  situation,  a  fatal  dis- 
temper broke  out  among  them,  and  carried  them  off  daily. 
A  poor  negro  of  the  country,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  case, 
made  this  observation  upon  it,  ^'  The  English  never  speak 
to  God  Almighty  ;  God  Almighty  never  speaks  to  them: 
so  the  devil  comes  to  fetch  them  away."  Such  was  the 
language  of  this  poor  ignorant  person ;  but  simple  and 
illiterate  as  the  language  may  be,  the  observation  is  very 
alarming,  and  the  doctrine  is  true :  they  who  live  without 
God  must  die  without  him.  If  a  sheep  be  strayed  in  the 
night,  and  is  met  by  a  lion,  we  know  what  will  become  of  it 

Man  is  therefore  to  pray ;  not  only  because  he  owes  wor- 
ship to  the  God  who  made  him ;  but  also,  because  he  is  a 
poor  dependent  creature ;  in  daily  want  and  danger,  and 
must  perish  without  the  divine  protection. 

One  of  his  first  petitions  to  God,  is  for  his  daily  bread; 
he  must  live  by  him ;  and  therefore  he  prays  to  him.  If 
a  man  can  live  of  his  own  substance,  he  need  notheg;  but 
if  he  have  nothing  to  support  him,  he  must  seek  assistance 
from  the  charity  of  others.     And  he  is  not  only  ready  to 
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«peak  in  his  own  behalf,  but  is  ingenious  in  asicing  and  pro- 
yoking  compassion ;  insomuch  that  the  language  of  beg- 
gary is  a  science.  And  all  this  is  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
which  must  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  soul  has  its  wants^ 
which  none,  but  God,  can  supply ;  and  cannot  live  a  single 
day,  unless  they  are  supplied :  I  say  live;  for  the  life  that 
is  Mnthoui  Gk)d  is  not  life :  his  grace  is  as  necessary  to  the 
soul,  as  bread  is  to  the  body :  for,  ^'  man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God :"  and  as  the  manna  came 
down  firom  heaven  every  day^  we  are  thereby  taught,  that 
man  must  do  as  the  Israelites  did ;  he  must  go  out  every 
day  to  seek  it  by  prayer^  and  gather  it.  If  we  seek  it,  we 
shall  find  it ;  nothing  is  promised  to  him,  that  seeketh  not; 
he  who  knows  this,  and  acts  accordingly,  is  a  true  believer : 
he  feels  himself  to  be,  when  he  comes  to  God,  what  the 
beggar  feels  himself,  when  he  comes  to  the  door  of  plenty : 
hungry^  and  thirsty,  ^Jidi  full  of  complaints ;  he  feels,  what 
no  man  but  a  Christian  can  feel ;  his  hunger  and  thirst  are 
therefore  blessed:  they  are  aj9roo/*that  he  is  alive;  they 
have  a  promise,  that  they  shall  be  filled.  But  he  that 
asketh  not,  hungers  not ;  and  he  that  hungers  not,  has  not 
the  wants  of  a  living  man. 

We  are  now  to  consider  that  every  man  ought  to  pray 
as  a  sinner;  for  a  sinner  he  certainly  is.  '^  In  many  things 
we  offend  all :  and  if  God  should  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
is  done  amiss,"  no  flesh  should  be  saved.  What  shall  then 
become  of  iis,  without  forgiveness  of  sin  ?  for  this  purpose 
were  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  appointed  from  the 
beginning,  which  ought  to  be  daily  offered  at  this  time,  in 
their  proper  signification,  to  him,  without  whom  there  is 
no  remission  of  sin.  All  men  are  guilty  of  offences  which 
they  do  know ;  and  of  many  more,  which  they  do  not  know. 
Hence  the  Psalmist  says,  '^  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  of- 
fendeth  ?  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults !''  Sins 
of  both  kinds  were  equally  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
needed  the  advantage  of  the  sacrifice.     That  forgiveness 
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of  sin  is  to  be  prayed  for  daily ^  is  manifest  {fom«^»  1^.  ^^^i 
cause  it  is  the  subject  of  a  petition  in  the  ^^'•^'^l^ijjjiet^l 
which  is  daily  to  be  used.  But  the  same  was  Mg^W^  1  ^^,tj) 
the  daily  practice  of  the  Church,  before  ^Afltpfflff^lg^tv^ 
given :  every  sacrifice  that  was  offered  shewed  dwWtfW  1  ^^ 
ofatononait  for  sin.     And  the  sacrifices  of  the  tdtsetP^  Vy^^^ 

and  temple  being  ofiered  daily  in  the  imirmii^  and  evailiV|^^ 
service,  the  congregation  who  offered  them  applie&fnfo  »g^ 
giveness  of  sin  twice  a  day  to  God :  and  less^  I  think|il  m^ 
not  sufiice  in  any  family  at  this  day.  We  are  not  dcfwABl  ■ 
from  the  custom  of  sacrificing,  though  we  dO  not  ofasip  ■ 
a  bloody  sacrifice,  as  of  old ;  but  we  offer  to  the  Faths^ii  I 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins  upon  thecim  I 
Twice  in  the  day  doth  the  Church  direct  all  its  roembento  I 
put  up  a  petition  to  heaven,  that  the  Lord  would  have  maq  I 
upon  us  viiserable  offenders^  according  to  his  promists  it-  I 
dared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord.     But  hmk  I 
should  be  well  considered,  that  when  we  ask  forg^venenfor  I 
our  sins,  we  ask  it,  on  condition  that  we  forgive  the  sins  of  I 
others.     The  words  are  easily  spoken ;  but  what  man  co  I 
fulfil  them,  without  the  grace  of  God  to  dispose  and  esnik  | 
him?  for  wrath  and  malice  are  in  the  heart  of  man:  **tk 
spirit  that  is  in  us  lusteth  to  envy ;"  and  we  thirst  for  ftr 
venge  against  those  who  have  despised^  offended^  or  ifguni 
us.     The  struggle  between  duty  and  passion  is  often  veiy 
hard  to  good  men ;  who  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  calm- 
ness, patience,  and  forbearance,  till  they  set  before  their 
eyes  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pleaded  and/mi^ 
for  his  murderers. 

But  after  k\l  that  has  been  said,  the  greatest  reason  for 
prayer  is  yet  behind.  Our  duty  first  calls  upon  us  to  pray; 
next,  our  wants  and  necessities ;  and  lastly,  our  dangers. 
From  the  final  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  we  may  learn 
what  will  certainly  become  of  us,  if  we  do  not  pray :  viz.  that 
we  shall,  as  I  observed  before,  be  led  into  temptation,  and 
not  be  delivered  from  evil.     The  first  temptation  brought 
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death  with  it :  all  temptation  aims  at  man's  destruction  : 
and  the  world  is  full  of  it.  Every  age,  every  state  of  life, 
hath  its  temptations.  How  shall  we  meet  them?  how  shall 
we  overcome  them  ?  never y  without  the  help  of  God ;  and 
this  I  cannot  repeat  too  often :  that  help  he  will  not  find, 
who  does  not  pray  for  it.  If  you  would  have  a  prospect 
of  all  the  dangers  to  which  man  is  liable,  set  before  your 
eye^  the  three  great  enemies  of  his  salvation ;  always  en- 
deavouring to  draw  him  into  sin.  Look  at  the  vain  and 
wicked  world,  with  all  its  ways  and  its  fashions,  its  vain 
pageants  and  diversions,  its  corrupt  customs  and  lies ;  by 
which  it  acquires  an  absolute  authority  over  the  unguarded 
man :  it  first  deceives  him,  and  then  domineers  over  his 
judgment.  Next  to  this,  behold  thejleshj  with  all  its  ap- 
petites ;  all  of  which  are  by  nature  given  to  impetuosity, 
and  excess.  As  the  dog  goes  to  his  vomit,  and  the  swine 
to  its  wallowing  in  the  mire,  so  doth  the  natural  man,  if  he 
has  self-indulgence  for  his  rule,  lose  the  understanding  of 
a  man,  and  fall  into  what  is  beastly  and  destructive.  Every 
object  which  is  about  us,  if  our  faculties  are  not  duly  regu- 
lated, tempts  us  to  some  abuse  of  the  creatures  of  Grod : 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is  a  subtle  invisible  enemy 
always  at  hand,  who,  being  himself  evil,  turns  all  things  to 
evil ;  to  the  end  that  those  things,  which  God  made  for  our 
good,  may  work  together  for  our  ruin;  and  we  are  either 
to  be  delivered  from  this  enemy,  or  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  Where  we  pray  to  Gkxl,  to  deliver  us  fix>m  evily  it 
means  rather,  from  the  evil  one  ;  and  many  of  our  best  di- 
vmes  agree^  that  the  words  ought  to  have  been  so  rendered ; 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,  that  is,  the  Devil.  '  Our  English 
version  seems  to  fail  in  the  same  way,  in  another  passage 
where  the  person  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood ;  ^'  Who 
will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?" 
where  it  ought  rather  to  be,  "  if  ye  be  followers,  (or  imita- 
tors) of  thta  good  one,  Christ  ?"  for  the  Scripture  does  not 
deal  much  in  abstractions.    Taking  it  for  granted  then, 
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that  evil  is  the  evil  one  ;  we  leara  from  the  Scripture, 
whoj  and  what^  he  is ;  that  his  work  in  general  is,  to  over- 
throw all  the  designs  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man:  that 
he  is  a  serpent,  a  liar,  a  murderer,  a  destroyer :  though  mo- 
dem divinity,  if  it  may  be  called  divinity,  says  he  is  no- 
thing. (What  ?  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  dt* 
stroy  the  works  of  him  ?)  We  learn  also,  that  with  all  thii 
he  is  a  spirit,  who  excels  in  the  strength  of  a  spirit ;  and 
is  armed  with  darts  of  fire ;  against  which  there  is  no  de- 
fence, but  from  the  shield  of  faith  y  which  Prayer  holds  up 
to  guard  us  against  the  enemy.  It  is  no  shield,  until  prayer 
applies  it :  "  Pray,"  says  our  Lord,  "that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  How  terrible  is  that  warning,  which  is  given 
us  in  the  Revelation  against  this  enemy  of  man ;  of  whom 
some  Christians,  not  worth  reasoning  with,  now  make  no 
serious  account !  ''  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth 
and  of  the  Sea ;  for  the  Devil  is  come  down  to  you,  having 
great  wraith,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time.'*  His  wrath  will  therefore  do  all  the  mischief  that 
can  be  done  in  the  time :  and  he  hath  lately  found  some 
new  ways  of  doing  great  things  in  a  short  space:  consider 
then,  ye  who  are  careless,  that  while  you  neglect  Aim,  he 
does  not  neglect  you;  while  you  lose  all  your  time,  he  loses 
none  of  his.  He  leads  you  captive  at  his  will :  first  into 
sin,  and  at  last  into  condemnation  :  as  you  will  find,  when 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  now  concealed,  and  seems  to 
be  nothing,  shall  be  opened  upon  you^  If  you  would,^ 
from  the  wrath  to  comCj  you  must  pray  :  if  you  would  fall 
into  it,  then  neglect  to  pray ;  nothing  further  is  necessaiy; 
all  the  rest  will  follow  of  course. 

My  design  in  what  I  have  already  said  on  these  wordsi 
has  been  to  shew  the  necessity  of  prayer  to  those  who  dff 
not  pray  :  in  what  follows,  I  shall  speak  to  those  who  da 
pray ;  with  the  hope  of  teaching  them  how  to  pray  better; 
by  giving  them  a  new  method  of  praying  always :  which 
may  seem  to  be  a  very  hard  thing ;  but  you  are  not  here  to 
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understand,  that  men  are  always  to  be  upon  their  knees : 
.for  then  the  business  of  life  could  not  go  forward^  as  the 
condition  of  man  in  this  world  requires.     To  separate  the 
time  of  business  from  the  time  of  prayer,  stated  hours  were 
appointed  in  old  time  :  and  devout  persons,  who  observed 
them,  might  be  said  to  pray  always;  that  is,  at  all  the  ap- 
pointed hours  of  prayer.     I  consider  Cornelius  the  Centu- 
rion to  have  been  one  of  these ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  said 
of  him,  that  he  prayed  to  God  always  ;  that  is,  he  prayed 
-with  the  Church  daily ^  at  all  the  hours  of  prayer.     The 
time  of  the  day  when  he  saw  the  vision  agrees  with  /Ai>; 
it  appeared  to  him  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  (one  of  the 
hours  of  prayer)  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  prayer:  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  him,  as  to  a  man  who  was  praying.  Thy 
prayers  are  come  up  before  God.     Peter,  in  like  manner, 
had  his  vision,  at  the  sLvth  hour  of  the  next  day :  when  he 
went  up,  according  to  custom,  to  the  house-top,  to  pray. 
There  are  those,  who  mock  at  us  for  praying  formally  at 
appointed  hours  of  the  day :  as  if  all  praying  were  to  be  by 
fits  and  starts,  as  man  pleases :  but  if  God  himself  from 
heaven  has  paid  regard  to  these  times,  we  are  undoubtedly 
justified  in  the  practice ;  and  it  is  in  conformity  to  God's 
will  that  we  should  so  pray.    This  custom  of  praying  with 
the  Church  at  all  the  regular  times  of  prayer,  was  one  of 
the  methods  of  praying  always.     The  chapter  from  which 
the  text  is  taken  shews  us  another  way.     A  poor  widow  is 
represented  as  praying  for  justice  to  an  unjust  judge,  who, 
it  seems,  attended  to  her  petition  lest  she  should  weary  him 
by  her  continual  coming.    Our  Saviour  relates  the  parable, 
to  shew  us  the  certain  effects  oi perseverance  in  prayer :  we 
should  pray  without  ceasing,  till  our  petition  is  granted,  how 
long  soever  it  may  please  God  to  try  our  faith  and  patience, 
by  not  granting  it  so  soon  as  we  might  hope  and  expect* 
We  ought  therefore  to  pray  always,  without  fainting,  or 
being  wearied  out ;  and  this  is  the  sense  oi praying  always, 
according  to  the  text.     But  there  is  another  way,  which  to 

1  T 
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me  seems  the  most  excellent  of  all.  When  Saint  Paul  ad* 
vises  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  without  ceasing^  he  adds, 
in  every  thing  give  thanks.  This  camiot  be  done,  nnlesB 
the  mind  be  in  a  constant  habitual  frame  of  devotion ;  usmg 
itself  to  the  daily  custom  of  setting  God  alway  before  it,  and 
walking  with  him  in  all  the  actions  of  life ;  endeavonring 
to  turn  all  things  to  his  glory.  Believers  are  to  conuder 
God,  in  his  power, his  wisdom,  his  providence;  in  mil  which 
he  hath  made,  in  all  which  he  hath  given,  in  all  which  he 
hath  done,  and  all  which  he  doth  do  for  the  children  of 
men:  in  his  blessings,  \x\^  judgments,  his  visitations,  his 
corrections:  under  a  persuasion  that  every  thing  we  see  is 
formed  by  his  wisdom,eveTy  thing  that  happens  in  the  worid 
is  from  his  Justice,  mercy,  or  goodness;  and,  therefore,  that 
every  thing  he  does  is  right,  and  is  to  be  ^  received  by  w. 
We  are  f  o  give  thanks  for  good,  because  it  is  a  present  blea- 
ing ;  for  evil,  because  it  will  be  a  future  bluing,  if  God 
pleases. 

There  is  no  object  of  nature,  nor  any  occasion  of  man's 
natural  life  in  this  world,  which  may  not  be  improved  to 
some  holy  purpose ;  if  we  learn  to  understand  objects,  as 
the  Gospel  hath  applied  them,  and  then  make  them  the  sab- 
ject  of  some  petition.     There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
thing :  custom  will  keep  the  mind  ready  and  in  a  godly 
frame ;  and  use  will  make  it  pleasant.     Thus  the  duty  of 
praying  always  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  way,  of  which  the  wodd 
hath  very  little  knowledge.   We  cannot  begin  too  soon  in 
the  morning  :  and  there  is  no  better  object  in  the  world  to 
begin  with,  than  the  light  of  the  day.     As  soon  as  we  see 
it,  we  should  utter  some  thanksgiving  to  the  Almigh^  Ore* 
ator ;  who  hath  given  to  us,  not  only  the  natural  light,  brt 
the  light  of  truth,  the  light  of  the  Gospel :  and  hath  jm)- 
mised  us  an  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  the  light  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.    When  we  awake  to  such  thoughts,  we  awake 
as  men  and  Christians,  not  as  beasts ;  who  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  the  light,  without  knowing  what  gloriotris  thitigii itre 
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to  be  understood  by  it.  When  we  see  the  sun  in  his  daily 
course,  we  should  say  to  ourselves,  such  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  thus  did  he  rise  upon  the  world,  and 
thus  will  he  rise  again  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  begin  the  glorious  day  of  Eternity.  As  the 
natural  light  moves  from  East  to  West,  so  hath  the  Gospel 
shined  throughout  the  world  :  as  the  day  declines,  and  the 
evening  comes  on,  so  doth  the  life  of  man  decline.  When 
this  happens  we  should  say  with  the  two  Disciples,  when 
they  invited  Christ  to  tarry  with  them  at  Emmaus,  '^  Abide 
with  us,  for  the  day  is  far  spent." 

The  elements  and  the  changes  of  the  weather  will  supply 
us  with  more  matter  of  the  same  sort.  If  there  cometh 
rata  to  water  the  earth,  let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  for  that^ 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  word  of  truth,  '^  which 
come&  down  from  heaven  as  the  rain  :"  that  the  soul  of 
man  may  be  fruitful  in  works  of  righteousness.  As  the 
earth  is  parched  in  a  time  of  drought,  and  cracked  with 
dryness,  so  should  man  open  his  mouth,  and  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  '^  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  also  longeth 
after  thee,  in  a  barren  and  dry  land  where  no  water  is." 
If  there  cometh  thunder,  we  should  listen  to  it,  as  to  the 
voice  of  God  ;  which,  what  noise  soever  men  may  make 
bdow,  will  be  heard  above  all.  How  insignificant  do  the 
word  and  power  of  man  appear,  whenever  God  is  pleased 
to  shew  himself,  and  his  lightning  shines  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other  !  This  appearance  should  always  re- 
mind us,  that  the  Lord  will  at  last  be  revealed  in  flaming 
fire.  What  will  then  become  of  us,  if  we  have  never  thought 
of  his  judgments,  till  they  are  upon  us,  and  the  great  ac- 
count is  to  be  given  by  all  sinners  ?  He  who  lives  by  the 
rule  I  am  now  giving,  will  never  be  surprised.  He  sets 
the  Lord  always  before  him,  therefore  he  shall  not  be 
noveA  :  if  his  heart  is  ready,  he  will  in  every  place  find 
matter  for  prayer  or  for  praise.  If  he  is  in  a  garden  be 
thinks  on  Paradise :  how  it  was  lost  by  the  first  Adam,  who 
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ate  in  sin ;  and  how  it  was  regained  by  the  second  Adam, 
who  fasted  in  the  wilderness.  If  he  is  in  the  fields  or  mea- 
dows, by  the  river  side,  and  sees  the  flocks  and  herds  feed- 
ing, he  remembers,  that  he  himself  belongs  to  God's  pas- 
ture ;  he  prays,  that  the  Lord,  the  keeper  of  Israel,  who  is 
his  Shepherd,  will  convert  and  bring  him  back,  when  he 
strays  from  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  will  lead  him 
forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort :  under  these  circum- 
stances he  may  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  twenty-third 
Psalm ;  and  he  will  then  feel  the  force  of  it. 

The  husbandman,  who  is  employed  in  the  works  of  the 
field,  has  many  opportunities  beyond  other  men ;  all  his 
works  are  of  such  a  sort,  as  may  suggest  religious  thoughts, 
and  lead  his  mind  to  devotion  :  our  blessed  Saviour  took 
one  of  his  finest  parables  from  the  labours  of  the  field ; 
where  the  ground,  good  and  bad,  is  the  heart  of  man ;  the 
seed  is  the  word  of  God ;  the  wheat  the  righteous ;  the 
tares  the  ungodly  ;  the  harvest  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  reapers  are  the  angels.     Who  can  have  these  things 
before  him,  without  thinking  about  himself;  what  he  is, 
and  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  and  these  thoughts  will 
lead  him  to  his  prayers :  that  he  may  be  ready  to  receive 
into  his  mind  the  good  seed  of  God's  word,  and  to  lay  it 
up  in  his  heart,  as  the  grain  is  covered  in  the  earth,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  life  eternal.     Then  shall  the  an- 
gels come  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  great  harvest 
shall  be  gathered,  to  take  the  elect  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
If  the  husbandman  thinks  on  these  things,  his  work  wiQ 
be  sanctified  :  and  he  himself  will  be  brought  nearer  every 
day  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     It  is  very  truly  said  of  the 
husbandman,  that  his  work  is  never  done ;  every  season, 
every  day,  brings  some  new  employment  with  it.     It  is  the 
same  with  the  Christian  :  his  work  is  never  done  :  and  he 
would  be  under  a  dangerous  mistake,  if  he  should  think  it 
is  :  for  the  tempter  is  always  at  some  new  device,  to  give 
a  Christian  sorrow  or  trouble  ;  he  never  thinks  hU  work 
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done,  till  the  man  is  destroyed,  and  made  a  child  of  hell, 
instead  of  a  child  of  God. 

I  would  have  it  here  to  be  remembered,  that  I  am  only 
giving  a  few  examples,  which  the  learner  is  to  practise 
upon,  and  be  multiplying  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  open 
a  school-door,  into  which  he  that  is  disposed  may  enter 
and  profit  according  to  his  capacity ;  the  employment  is 
delightful ;  and  the  matter  inexhaustible. 

In  our  observations  upon  other  people,  charity  and  all 
the  Christian  virtues  will  be  exceedingly  promoted,  if  we 
tise  ourselves  to  make  a  short  prayer  on  what  passes  before 
our  eyes.  Thus  if  we  see  one  that  is  blind ;  how  proper 
would  it  be  to  say,  '^  Lord,  thou  hast  taken  from  that  man 
hodily  sight,  give  him  the  sight  of  the  viind,  which  is  far 
better."  If  you  see  one  that  is  lamCj  you  may  say, "  O  thou 
who  didst  enable  the  lame  to  walk ;  though  thou  art  not 
now  present  with  us,  to  heal  the  infirmities  of  our  bodies, 
tliott  canst  still  shew  us  the  path  of  life,  and  enable  us  to 
walk  in  the  way  everlasting :  thus  shall  the  halt  and  lame 
enter  into  life."  If  we  hear  of  any  one  that  is  fallen  into 
some  dreadful  sin  or  calamity,  it  would  be  proper  to  say, 
'*  Lord,  I  bless  thy  name,  that  I  myself  am  not  made  an 
ejpampk  to  that  man,  who  is  now  made  an  cvample  to  me; 
raise  up  him  that  is  fallen  ;  and  let  me  not  be  high-minded, 
but /ear;  for  blessed  is  the  man  that  f caret  h  always  in  such 
aworld  asthis."  If  you  should  hear  the  bell  sound  for  a  fune- 
ral, you  may  say,  "  Lord,  make  me  wise  to  consider  my  latter 
end;  that  while  I  live  I  may  live  unto  thee,  afid  when  I  die,  I 
nunf'die  unto  thee,  so  that  living  and  dying  I  may  be  thine.'' 

Once  more :  if  you  should  be  present  when  criminals 
are  judged  at  an  assize;  think  of  the  great  tribunal  of  Jesus 
Christ :  think,  how  we  shall  all  be  called  out  of  our  graves, 
to  stand  be/ore  his  Judgment-seat :  in  which  case  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  man  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  himself,  with- 
out saying,  "  Lord,  hoWj  where,  shall  I  appear  in  that  dread- 
ful day  ?  O  let  thy  holy  angels  find  me,  to  strengthen  and 
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encourage  me,  before  I  dare  to  look  upon  thy  face ;  that 
so  I  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  find 
myself  placed  on  thy  right  hand  among  the  heirg  of  salva- 
tion :  Lord  J  remember  me  in  that  day ;  for  my  heart  pantetkj 
my  strength  faikihy  when  I  think  of  it :  but  thou  didM  er- 
pire  upon  the  Cross,  to  lessen  the  terrors  of  it  to  me  and  all 
poor penittfit  sinners'' 

There  would  be  no  end,  if  we  were  to  collect  such  otfaei 
examples  as  might  be  thought  of :  the  day,  the  night,  the 
sea^  the  land^  the  heaven  above^  and  the  earth  beneath, 
abound  with  objects  to  exercise  our  devotion.     I  would 
now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  advantage  of  praying  in  this 
manner.     If  prayer  be  a  labour  to  the  mind,  there  is  none 
of  it  here  :  a  small  transient  ejaculation  is  sufficient  to  sig- 
nify the  disposition  of  the  heart,  even  though  it  be  not 
uttered  by  the  lips :  for  God  is  a  witness  to  the  meditatimtt 
of  the  heart.     Therefore  it  may  be  used  in  society,  as  well 
as  in  solitude ;  and  in  whatever  work  a  man  is  employed, 
provided  it  be  lawful,  it  will  not  be  interrupted  but  pro- 
moted.    Is  the  husbandman  interrupted,  if,  when  he  casts 
the  seeds  into  the  ground,  he  prays  that  the  seed  of  Gh)d*8 
word  may  take  root  in  his  own  heart  ?  so  far  from  it,  that 
it  will  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  himself  and  his  labour: 
and  improve  his  daily  work  into  a  work  of  grace ;  a  Work, 
by  which  his  mind  will  be  kept  in  constant  practice,  to  a 
temper  of  piety :  so  that  he  may  be  strictly  said  to  walk 
with  God,  as  the  Saints  did  of  old ;  which  should  be  the 
Jirst  object  of  a  Christian's  ambition.     The  agreement  be^ 
tween  the  objects  of  the  natural  world  and  the  objects  of 
revelation,  so  amply  and  illustriously  displayed  it  the  Scrip- 
tures, shews  (to  those  who  understand  it)  a  wonderful  sight ; 
it  shews  the  whole  creation  as  one  great  picture  of  divine 
truth :  which  will  give  as  much  entertainment,  and  afibfd 
more  variety  to  the  imagination  of  a  Christian,  than  all  tht 
works  of  genius,  which  all  the  wit  of  man  ever  did,  oreviS 
will  invent.     It  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  as  bright  as 
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the  ocean,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  Religious  medi- 
tation and  devotion  draw  it  forth  into  use ;  and  shew  so 
many  ways  of  applying  it  to  the  edification  of  the  mind» 
that  if  we  can  bring  any  qualified  person  to  this  one  em-t 
ployment,  he  will  never  complain  that  Christianity  is  a  dry 
study.  It  infuses  a  new  spirit  into  common  things,  which 
ki  themselves  are  dull  and  insipid :  every  trifling  event 
assumes  a  new  figure  and  new  importance,  when  applied 
to  spiritual  things :  every  common  object  changes  its  nature 
and  value  :*  the  touch  of  a  devout  mind  has  a  magical 
efiect  upon  it,  and  turns  it  into  gold ;  so  that  to  live  by 
this  rule,  and  turn  all  objects  to  a  spiritual  use,  is  the  next 
thing  to  living  in  a  spiritual  world. 

There  will  be  this  further  advantage,  and  a  great  one  it 
is,  that  we  shall  find  this  sort  of  devotion  our  best  security 
against  temptation.  Good  thoughts  will  keep  out  evil  ones. 
The  tempter  makes  use  of  all  objects  to  corrupt  our  minds, 
and  draw  us  into  evil :  the  way  of  turning  them  to  godli- 
ness, is  directly  contrary  to  his  way  of  turning  them  to  sin : 
and  tbei*efore  it  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  world  against  his 
devices ;  it  may  be  used  also,  as  a  test  to  the  mind,  whether 
it  be  alive  to  God  or  not.  If  the  Christian  finds  himself 
disposed  to  it,  or  if  he  does  not,  he  may  thence  learnt  he 
state  of  his  own  squI,  and  discover,  whether  he  is  a  carnal 
or  a  spiritual  man ;  whether  he  is  in  the  light  or  in  the 
dark :  if  he  feels  no  inclination  to  it,  his  own  soul  is  then 
a  thing  of  no  concern  to  him.  Satan  may  have  it,  for  what 
he  cares ;  this  world  has  blinded  his  eyes :  all  the  objects 
in  it  serve  to  wrong  uses ;  it  is  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing 
to  him,  that  he  was  brought  into  it;  and  when  that  perishes, 
he  must  perish  with  it. 


*  If  ^  reader  wiihes  to  know  better  this  art  of  applying  natural  object!  to  sacred 
■objects ;  I  would  desire  bim  to  consult  a  small  Key  to  tht  Ijmguage  of  Prophecy,  bound 
Wp  ^rtHk  ^  third  edition  of  the  Book  of  Notutv;  also,  Leetur§s  on  the  Figurativo  Lan^ 
i^figf  ^Ifcs  Sgriptum.  Th§  Huibandman't  Manual ;  with  such  other  things  as  he  can 
ooilect  of  the  same  kind :  particularly  a  Trtatite  on  Ijaeulatory  Prayer,  by  the  Rer. 
tiAimt  Cooke,  iKte  Vksr  of  Boited,  ip  tamx. 
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If  a  man  sees  nothing  spiritual  here,  he  will  see  nothtng 
hereafter :  but  if  he  looks  at  the  things  of  this  world  with 
an.  eye  of  faith,  and  can  make  them  the  subject  of  some 
petition  to  God,  he  may  then  conclude,  that  his  heart  is  nfive; 
and  that,  with  the  help  of  divine  grace,  he  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal,  and  make  such  a  use  of  them,  that 
they  shall  help  him  to  pass  on  through  them,  to  thingsetemali 

Before  I  conclude,  my  beloved  brethren,  suffer  me  once 
more  to  look  back  to  the  subject  of  prayer  in  general ;  of 
which  I  must  always  think,  and  will  always  affirm  it,  that 
it  is  ikejirst  practical  duty  of  the  Christian  religion :  on 
which  consideration,  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  those  Chris- 
tians, who  do  not  pray:  they  will  pardon  me,  if  I  know 
not  what  to  call  them ;  I  can  scarcely  cry  out  with  the  pio- 
phet.  Awake  thou  that  sleepesty  and  arise  from  the  dead.  To 
speak  freely,  I  wonder  how  any  family  can  look  one  an- 
other in  the  face,  when  they  assemble  together  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  begin  the  works  of  the  day,  without  a  solemn  invo- 
cation of  Almighty  God,  for  his  direction,  help,  and  bless- 
ing on  all  the  affairs  of  this  transient  and  dangerous  state. 
I  shall  be  thankful,  if  one  single  soul  shall  be  brought  by 
what  I  have  here  said  to  a  better  mind. 


SERMON  XII- 

BECAUSE  SENTENCE  AGAINST  AN  EVIL  WORK  IS  NOT 
EXECUTED  SPEEDILY,  THEREFORE  THE  HEART  OF 
THE    SONS    OF    ME^    IS    FULLY    SET    IN  THEM  TO  DO 

EVIL. — Eccles.  viii.  11. 

IF  it  were  executed  speedily — ^for  instance,  if  every  man 
who  committed  a  theft  were  immediately  to  lose  die  use 
of  his  right  hand^  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  theft  in 
the  world :  but  the  honesty  produced  by  such  a  measure 
would  be  of  little  value,  because  it  would  be  the  effect  of 
force ;  there  would  be  no  principle  in  it  but  that  of  fear ; 
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which  is  the  principle  of  a  slave ;  the  same  with  that  which 
keeps  brute  beasts  in  order.     The  works  of  men  can  be 
good  or  bad  only  so  far  as  they  are  the  works  of  the  willf 
which  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.   True 
religion  assists  the  will  of  man,  and  works  with  it,  but  does 
not  destroy  it.  Therefore  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily 
against  ao  evil  work ;  but  the  punishment  of  it  is  generally 
suspended  for  a  time,  and  the  decrees  of  God  in  that  re- 
spect are  left  to  the  contemplation  of  faith,  which  sees 
things.as  yet  invisible.     In  some  cases  punishment  is  de- 
ferred for  so  long  a  time,  that  men  persuade  themselves  it 
will  never  be  executed :  that  there  is  no  invisible  judge  of 
human  actions ;  or,  if  there  is,  that  he  either  careth  nqt 
about  them,  or  puts  off  all  punishment  to  another  world : 
and  that' therefore  men  may  act  as  they  please  in  this  world 
without  any  fear  of  the  consequences.     These  are  persons 
of  a  very,  untoward  disposition  of  mind,  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  doing  them  much  good  :  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
open  their  eyes,  they  might  judge  in  a  different  manner. 
I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  prove  in  this  discourse,  that 
although  God  does  not  punish  speedily y  he  punishes  cer- 
iainly.     Sin  and  misery  do  so  belong  to  one  another,  that 
they  will  meet  together ;  in  many  cases  much  sooner  than 
people  are  aware  of:  this  is  what  I  mean  to  shew  by  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  nature  of  sin,  from  the  records  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  from  the  opinions  of  good  men. 

The  nature  of  sin  is  such  (of  some  sins  more  than  others) 
that  it  either  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it,  or  soon 
brings  it.  Among  a  list  of  unrighteous  persons  St.  Paul 
places  the  drunkard,  the  fornicator,  the  covetous,  and  as- 
sures us,  that  '^  such  persons  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  :"  which  is  certainly  true,  because  the  kingdom  of 
God  can  never  bear  what  is  contrary  to  its  nature.  But 
follow  such  persons  for  awhile,  and  see  what  becomes  of 
■them  in  this  world.  Is  there  any  misery  in  poverty  ?  How 
much  more  miserable  does  it  soon  become  if  -you  add 
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drunkenness  to  it !  In  honest  povertf  there  is  no  shame; 
but  the  poor  drunkard  is  all  shame :  he  is  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  to  the  world.  If  the  drunkard  be  rich,  wiB 
that  save  him  ?  How  many  such  are  carried  off  imUmlg; 
some  by  distempers ;  some  by  evil  accidents  ;  some  by  fights 
ing  and  contention !  And  diey  who  may  seem  to  be  at  s 
stand)  as  if  they  were  in  no  danger,  are  slowly  undemm* 
ing  their  constitutions,  or  bringing  ruin  upon  ihm  afaii% 
and  paving  the  way  to  a  prison. 

If  yon  look  into  a  jail,  you  see  men  sitting  there  pensifS 
and  in  rags :  that  is  their  posture  now :  had  you  seen  them 
awhile  ago,  they  were  uttering  shouts  of  riotous  eznltatieB 
ftmong  their  profligate  companions,  as  if  no  barm  oonld 
possibly  come  to  them.     Then  as  to  covetousness,  wbick 
is  the  opposite  vice,  all  the  world  agrees  that  it  is  a  t(ff^ 
ment  to  itself,  by  giving  to  a  covetous  man  the  name  of  s 
miser  or  miserable  one.     To  a  man  in  a  dropsy  thirst  is  a 
tormenting  part  of  the  distemper.     What  he  drinks  never 
quenches  it,  but  makes  it  worse :  such  is  the  appetite  of 
the  miser  for  wealth :  what  he  gqts  never  satisfies,  but  onlj 
increases  the  distemper  of  his  mind.     Evil  trees  will  bear 
evil  fruits.     No  thorn  will  produce  grapes ;  no  thistle  or 
bramble  will  bear  figs ;  so  can  no  happiness  arise  out  of 
sio.     As  men  sow  they  will  reap ;  perhaps  not  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow ;  but  certainly,  though  not  speedily :  and  you 
must  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  this,  that  a  doubt 
ought  not  to  remain  on  your  minds.     Health  may  as  well 
consist  with  poison,  as  peace  and  happiness  with  a  sinful 
life ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  to  prove  it  but  the  natnral 
efiect  of  vice,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  with  wise  men. 
But  as  all  vice  is  disobedience,  and  disobedience  against 
God,  whose  laws  are  transgressed  by  it,  vice  is  not  left  to 
its  natural  effects,  though  they  are  sufficiently  disastrous, 
but  calls  down  various  punishment  from  God.     These  ju- 
dicial effects  of  sin  bring  us  to  the  examples  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  it.     Cain  the 
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first  murderer  was  not  (as  murderers  are  now)  put  to  death 
immediately ;  but  is  that  man  under  no  punishment,  who 
ili  cHmdemned  to  constant  terror  of  mind,  and  cast  out  as  a 
Aigitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  like  the  Jews  at  this 
dakj9  who  are  under  the  same  sentence  for  the  same  crime  t 
Eyery  d&y  of  their  liyes,  they  rise  up  in  the  morning  with 
lllat  sentence  upon  their  heads,  and  carry  the  guilt  and 
imnishment  of  it  with  them  when  they  go  to  their  rest  in 
the  liight.     Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  two  profligate  sons 
of  Bit,  whom  he  did  not  correct  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
urent  on  for  a  time  in  their  own  ways,  but  signal  vengeance 
orettook  them  in  the  midst  of  their  coiirse :  in  one  day 
they  died  both  of  them  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as  it 
had  been  foretold  of  them.     David  fell  in  an  evil  hour  into 
the  6in8  of  adultery  and  murder  :  of  his  guilt  he  was  for  a 
while  insensible,  till  he  was  alarmed  by  a  message  from 
Nathan  the  prophet ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he  saw 
no  more  happiness  and  peace  in  this  world :  his  life  was 
disturbed  with  tumults  and  rebellions ;  always  do  we  find 
hiilti  either  flying  from  danger,  or  weeping  with  sorrow. 
Let  no  mail  then  hereafter  tell  us  of  the  example  of  David, 
as  ah  encouragement  to  sin ;  the  miserable  consequences 
of  sin  were  never  more  displayed  than  in  the  history  of 
that  man.     He  was  a  sinner  for  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod, and  he  was  a  sorrowing,  afflicted,  and  tortured  peni- 
tent for  the  rest  of  his  life.     We  learn  from  the  case  of 
David,  that  God  can  punish  and  that  he  can  forgive  at  the 
same  time.     How  that  can  be,  and  why  it  happens,  may 
be  considered  in  another  place. 

If  we  go  to  the  New  Testament,  we  are  there  taught  how 
siii  is  puiiished  in  this  world.  When  a  poor  than,  who  had 
suffered  from  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years,  was  cured 
by  our  Saviour  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  he  added  some 
words  of  advice  in  consequence,  which  contain  much  in 
a  little  compass,  and  throw  great  light  on  our  subject  when 
examined — "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  theb  :*' 
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from  which  it  is  an  obvious  inference,  that  the  bad  thing 
under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered,  had  been  sent  upon 
him  for  his  sin ;  for  some  sin  which  his  conscience  knew, 
and  which  he  should  have  corrected  by  repentance.    We 
learn  further,  that  when  God  chastises  sin  in  his  servants, 
and  that  chastisement  has  not  its  proper  effect,  something 
worse  is  to  be  feared,  and  may  be  expected.  If  this  be  Ae 
situation  of  the  servants  of  God,  will  any  man  tell  me  that 
sin  goes  unpunished  in  this  life?  Is  not  the  rod  of  correction 
daily  held  over  us  ?    Happily  for  us,  it  is :  for  its  use  is  to 
awaken  us,  and  open  our  eyes,  that  we  sleep  not  in  death;  that 
sin  may  not  increase  and  stupify  us,  till  it  becomes  mortal. 
We  learn  from  St.  Paul,  that  there  were  great  abuses  in 
the  church  of  Corinth  respecting  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper :  their  meetings  were  not  godly,  but  even 
riotous  and  disorderly :  one  was  hungry  and  another  was 
drunken ;  so  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  occasion  for  which  they  came  thither.     What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  ?  "  For  this  cause,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, '^  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many 
sleep  ;"  that  is,  many  suffer  for  the  offence,  by  being  visited 
with  sickness,  or  even  death  itself,  who  ought  to  have  ex- 
amined themselves,  and  to  have  attended  that  holy  insti- 
tution with  repentance  and  faith,  as  all  Christians  are 
taught  even  by  their  catechism ;  let  them  but  listen  to  that; 
they  will  then  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to 
hope :  for  God  never  yet  cast  out  the  poorest  sinner,  who 
came  to  him  with  a  penitent  heart,  trusting  in  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death.     If  any  one  would  -  escape,  he  must 
judge  himself,  and  then  he  will  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord : 
But  the  reason  why  I  mention  this,  is  to  shew,  that  God 
sends  punishment  upon  sin  in  this  life ;  and  therefore  that 
no  man  has  any  reason  to  think  he  is  secure  against  it. 
No  wise  man  ever  thought  that  sinners  are  left  to  their 
own  ways  :  they  seem  so  indeed,  because  sentence  is  not 
executed  speedily :  but  all  that  understand  the  case  know 
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hsLt  it  is  executed  certainly.   Hear  what  the  son  of  Sirach 
>ronounces  against  perjured  persons  and  profane  swearers. 
— r'*  A  man  that  useth  much  swearing  shall  be  filled  with 
iniquity,  and  the  'plague  shall  never  depart  from  his  house : 
if  he  shall  offend,  his  sin  shall  be  upon  him  ;  and  if  he  ac- 
knowledge not  his  sin,  he  maketh  a  double  offence :  and  if 
he  swear  in  vain  he  shall  not  be  innocent,  but  his  house 
flhall  be  full  of  calamities."  In  like  manner  it  is  threatened 
to  the  adulteress,  that  her  children  shall  not  take  root,  and 
her  "  branches  shall  bring  forth  no  fruit"  Does  not  David 
pronounce  that  ^^  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live 
jout  half  their  days?"    The  wicked  seem  to  prosper  while 
the  sentence  is  suspended ;  but  execution  comes,  when 
neither  they  expect  it  for  themselves,  nor  the  world  for 
them.     ^  These  are  the  ungodly,"  says  the  Psalmist,  these 
prosper  in  the  worlds  and  these  have  riches  in  possession. 
The  case  is  enough  to  stagger  the  godly ;  but  let  them 
wait  awhile,  and  the  scene  is  changed  :  let  them  go  into 
the  sanctuary  of  God  for  instruction,  and  then  they  will 
understand  what  comes  to  such  men ;  how  their  prospe- 
rous situation  is  but  a  slippery  place,  from  which  they  fall 
and  are  destroyed.     O  how  suddenly  do  they  consume^ 
perish,  and  come  to  a  fearful  end  !  Psalm  Ixxiii.  18.     To 
the  same  purpose  he  saith  in  another  place ;  "  wicked  doers 
shall  be  rooted  out — yet  a  little  while,  and  the  ungodly 
shall  be  clean  gone ;  thou  shalt  look  after  his  place  and  he 
shall  be  away ;"  and  again,  "  I  myself  have  seen  the  un- 
godly in  great  power,  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree. 
I  went  by,  and  lo,  he  was  gone ;  I  sought  him,  but  his 
place  could  no  where  be  found."  Psal.  xxxvii.  36. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  said,  that  no  sinner  can  pro- 
mise himself  any  security  even  in  this  present  world  :  and 
if  his  heart  is  set  in  *'  him  to  do  evil,  because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed,"  he  will 
soon  find  himself  miserably  deceived.  This  point  being 
settled,  I  cannot  help  observing  to  you,  how  idly  people 
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are  often  heard  to  talk  about  sin  and  its  panishment.  Hmj 
suppose  that  God  does  not  punish  sin  in  this  world,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  uncharitabk  for  us  to  judge  that  he  does 
so  in  any  particular  instance :  but  on  the  contrary,  Qod 
does  often  punish  sin  openly  and  visibly ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  our  duty  to  see  that  he  does.  For  if  God  punishes 
some  for  a  warning  to  others,  what  benefit  can  arise  to  those 
who  do  not  see  it  ?  And  in  many  cases,  the  judgment  of 
God  is  so  plain,  that  men  must  either  see  it,  or  shut  their 
eyes  against  it.  If  they  are  not  taught  by  it,  they  will 
have  to  answer  for  their  indocility ;  and  God,  who  nerer 
brings  evil  upon  some,  but  out  of  mercy  to  others,  will  be 
justified  in  all  his  ways.  It  must  be  said,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  falls  upon  sinners  in  this  world,  is  suspended 
for  so  long  a  time  (God  waiting  for  their  ameifdment  in 
many  cases)  that  men  persuade  themselves  it  will  neverbe 
executed  at  all :  that  there  is  either  no  invisible  judge  of 
human  actions ;  or  that  if  there  i>,  he  careth  not  about  them 
for  the  present,  but  putteth  off  all  judgment  to  another 
world :  and  perhaps  when  they  have  got  thus  far,  their 
next  step  is  to  deny  the  punishments  of  the  other  worid; 
and  not  only  to  deny  them,  but  even  to  mock  at  them. 

I  know  how  wicked  people  corrupt  one  another  with 
foolish  and  wicked  reflections  :  tlie  fire  of  hell,  it  is  tme, 
was  ordained  for  the  punishment  of  devils  :  but  if  there 
be  Christians^  so  called,  who  take  part  with  the  devil  in 
his  sin,  they  must  expect  to  have  their  part  in  his  punish- 
ment ;  they  will  be  consigned  to  the  company  they  have 
chosen.  They  who  think  with  angels ^  and  praise  God  with 
angelsy  will  live  with  angels.  They  who  thi?ik  with  devili 
must  have  their  place  with  devils :  they  hate  the  ways  of 
Crod,  and  mock  at  them ;  devils  hate  them,  but  they  do 
not  mock  at  them  ;  they  know  too  much  for  that ;  and  in 
this  they  tempt  ignorant  men  to  be  more  wicked  and  des- 
perate than  they  dare  to  be  themselves ;  which  is  a  fearful 
consideration.     Devils  who  dare  not  mock  at  God,  will 
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eit  them  for  their  folly,  and  accuse  men  before  God 
V  wicked  than  evil  spirits :  and  what  can  such  men 
r  themselves  ?  they  will  be  speechless  then,  however 
f  and  boldly  they  may  talk  fww.  To  such  £edse  con- 
s  as  this  is  that  warning  given,  in  the  same  book 
whence  my  text  is  taken — "  Rejoice,  O  young  man  in 
uth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy 

and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight 
le  eyes" — ^that  is,  go  on  in  the  ways  of  thine  own 
Ds  and  opinions — "  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
,  (jod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  Eccl.  xi.  9. 
t  God  will  judge  men  hereafter,  we  have  no  doubt : 
e  often  judges  them  here,  cannot  be  denied  :  and 
1  all  the  laws  of  infinite  justice,  by  which  rewards 
imishments  are  administered  in  this  world  and  the 
ore  such  as  we  can  neither  ^nd  out  nor  understand, 
le  reason  is  sufficiently  clear,  why  good  men  are  often 
td  in  this  world,  and  bad  men  are  not. 
BS  observed  above,  that  God  can  punish  and  forgive 
same  time ;  because  punishment  from  him,  when  it 
pon  good  men,  is  not  the  punishment  of  wrath  and 
mce,  but  that  of  love  and  correction ;  it  is  therefore  a 
bat  \e  forgives,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  understood.  It 
^m  a  strange  doctrine,  that  God  should  punish  while 
gives ;  but  it  is  certainly  true-  When  Nathan  said 
^id,  "  The  sword  shall  never  depart  fi^m  thy  house ;" 
d  at  the  same  time,  **  the  Lord  hath  put  away  thy 
ou  shalt  not  die."  God  Xketeiore  for  gives  while  he 
ts,  and  punishes  because  he  forgives.  It  may  pos- 
«  a  privilege  of  the  godly  to  suffer  under  him ;  and 
wise  Christian  will  pray,  as  many  have  been  known 
that  they  may  have  all  their  punisbibent  in  this 
If  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  they  must  be  cor- 

when  they  offend  :  for  what  wise  father  is  there 
dth  not  correct  his  own  children?  It  is  a  sign  that 
^long  to  God  ;  who  speaking  to  bis  people  Israfel, 
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saitliy  '^  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  tbe 
Earth,  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.'' 
What  a  comfort  is  it  under  every  affliction  for  a  Christian 
to  know,  that  his  sufferings  mark  him  for  a  child  of  God, 
under  the  care  of  the  Almighty !  He  has  little  to  fear,  in 
life  or  in  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  the  wicked  not  only 
unpunished,  but  even  prosperous,  it  is  no  sign  that  they 
are  in  a  safe  way,  but  the  contrary ;  they  are  neglected  and 
left  to  their  own  ways,  because  they  are  bastards  and  not 
sons :  they  escape  in  this  world,  because  they  are  reserved 
for  the  punishment  of  another,  and  miserable  will  they  be 
when  the  day  of  their  visitation  shall  come  !  We  see  one 
in  the  Gospel,  possessed  for  a  time  of  his  good  things,  and 
faring  sumptuously  even/  day :  but  how  soon  does  he  lift 
up  his  eyes  in  torment !  This  is  the  end  of  such  a  man, 
be  he  never  so  easy  and  prosperous  in  his  life.  The  sen- 
tence may  be  speedily  executed  upon  him,-  and  often  tf. 
He  has  no  security  against  it,  and  he  has  reason  to  fear  it 
every  day :  but  however  slow  it  may  be  in  its  approach, 
it  is  sure  to  come  at  last.  Cloud  after  cloud  may  pass 
over  him :  but  one  will  come,  a  black  and  dark  one,  from 
whence  the  storm  will  break  upon  his  head.  How  foolisk 
and  mad  are  all  the  ungodly  speeches,  by  which  he  and 
his  empty  companions  set  judgment  at  de6ance.  Alas, 
poor  sinner !  whilst  thou  art  boasting  that  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  thee,  the  judge  is  standing  at  the  door,  ready  to 
enter,  and  condemn  thee  to  everlasting  torment. 

I  speak  not  to  them  who  sin  of  malignity  and  unbeUef, 
for  they  come  not  for  instruction  ;  but  if  there  be  any  hoe, 
whose  hearts  are  set  to  do  evil,  from  carelessness  and  in- 
consideration ;  O,  let  them  awake,  and  consider  these 
things ;  let  them  judge  themselves  here,  and  pray  that  Grod 
also  may  touch  their  hearts,  and  take  them  under  his  cor- 
rection in  the  time  present,  that  their  souls  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ! 
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SERMON  XXVI. 

CALLING    AND    ELECTION. 


PREFACE. 

JBfwit.  10  not  yet  ettabHibed  by  law  in  thiB  country ;  bot  good  and  eril  hare  been  grow- 
lig'iip  together  so  long,  that  they  will  nerer  moie  be  eeparated,  nnloM  it  ihall  be  in 
■■M  amall  leninant  of  Chrii tiana.  By  meana  of  piedeatination  laliely  stated,  the  zighta 
of  God  and  his  ministry  are  so  far  forgotten,  that  we  are  getting  ereiy  day  nearer  to 
BaM,  and  farther  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  last  century,  this  Cahrinistic  oorraptioa 
•vaUofwed  np  both  Chnrch  and  State,  and  it  threatens  to  do  so. again,  if  it  be  not 
goarded  against,  more  than  I  eipect  it  will  be.  It  will  not  work  directly  and  with 
Aa  aama  riolence  as  before,  bat  slowly  and  by  way  of  sap,  under  the  name,  appear- 
if  .  and  intention  of  good,  as  evil  always  does,  when  most  mischief  is  intended. 
Wa  cannot  wonder,  that  it  is  so  onmerdfal  now  in  consigning  the  wuU  of  men  to  perdi- 
tiOBy  when  we  remember  how  cruelly  it  treated  their  bodin  and  atatet  formerly.  God, 
«|p  aared  us  before,  cannot  be  expected  to  save  us  again,  by  any  equally  extraor- 
dinary interposition,  where  the  error  is  the  same  as  before ;  I  hare  therefore  drawii 
1^  dieae  few  hinte  to  set  wise  men  on  thinking :  if  I  had  been  in  health,  I  would 
laita  carried  them  much  farther :  I  pray  God  to  torn  them .  to  good,  to  the  end  that 
M  apoatolical  faith,  that  pie^  and  peace,  ma^  still  rem|un  amoo^  us. 
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ri  iHERE  is  not  a  more  plain  precept  than  this  in  the 
JL  Gospel ;  even  a  child  that  has  been  christened,  and 
hat.  learned  the  catechism  of  the  Church,  is  taught  to  be 
d^inkful  to  God,  who  by  baptism  has  called  it  to  a  state  of 
solvation :  and  to  pray  and  to  hope,  that  with  the  help  of 
Gkki's  grace  which  he  promises  in  that  sacrament,  it  may 
CQtdinue  in  the  same  state  unto  its  life's  end. 

This,  I  say,  is  plain  doctrine,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true ; 
we  may  also  safely  say,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  which  tells  us  in  the  27th  article,  that  bap- 
tlim  is  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  whereby  we 
afe  ingrafted  into  the  Church,  and  by  which  the  promises 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  sons  of 
1  u 
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God  by  the  Spirit  are  sealed  ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  gprace 
increased. 

If  the  Church  of  England  (as  some  contend)  is  not  a 
Church  of  Christ,  I  know  not  what  to  say  more ;  if  it  is, 
then  all  the  promises  made  to  baptism  in  the  Scripture  are 
ensured  to  all  the  members  of  it ;  and  the  sign  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  thing  signified ;  supposing  that  the  bap- 
tism is  administered  according  to  the  will  and  command 
of  Jesus  Christ  But  to  this  another  doctrine  is  preferred 
by  Christians  of  a  new  fashion ;  which  doctrine  supposes 
the  election  of  God  to  signify  only  the  election  of  single 
independent  persons ;  whom  God,  by  an  eternal  purpose 
and  secret  decree,  hath  chosen  out  of  others  (either  in  a 
Church  or  out  of  a  Church,  I  know  not  which,  nor  do  thej 
know  themselves) :  and  that  for  this  we  have  no  other 
reason,  but  that  absolute  will,  that  sovereign  power,  which 
God  exercises  over  all  his  creatures,  whether  heathens  or 
Christians,  to  save  some,  and  cast  others  away. 

This  notion  some  have  carried  so  far  (for  when  people 
are  out  of  the  road  they  never  know  where  to  stop)  as  to 
affirm,  that  persons  elected  can  never  fall  away ;  and  that 
persons  rejected  can  never  be  received :  I  shall  therefore 
undertake  to  shew  yow^  first y  that  this  is  a  frightful  doc- 
trine ;  next  J  that  it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  answers  a 
very  bad  purpose ;  and  lastly ^  that  it  is  not  a  scriptural  doc- 
trine, taught  by  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ :  after  which 
I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  it  It  will 
do  you  no  goody  because  you  have  all  you  can  v^ant  with- 
out it ;  you  have  the  promises  of  God  made  to  Churches, 
and  to  single  persons ;  and  if  you  insist  on  more,  you  &11 
into  that  dreadful  sin  of  tempting  God ;  you  would  know 
what  cannot  be  known.  It  may  do  you  much  harm;  it 
may  lift  you  up  with  spiritual  pride,  or  disturb  you  with 
vain  fears ;  and  discourage  those  prayers,  in  which  eveiy 
Christian  should  persevere  to  the  last  gasp ;  never  gfiving 
up  his  prayers,  till  he  gives  up  his  breath. 
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■  their  folly,  and  accuse  meD  before  Ood 
ban  evil  spirUx  :  and  what  can  such  men 
s  1  they  will  be  tpeecMess  then,  howerer 
■V  they  may  talk  now.     To  such  false  cod- 
-  iliat  warning  giveo,  in  the  same  book 
ii  \t  is  taken — "  Rejoice,  O  young  man  in 
I  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy 
In  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight 
s,  go  on  in  the  ways  of  thine  own 
hions — "  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
[bring  thee  into  judgment."  Eccl.  xi.  9. 
■judge  men  hereafter,  we  have  no  doubt : 
ges  them  here,  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
uvs  of  infinite  justice,  by  which  rewards 
are  administered  in  this  vx>rld  and  the 
we  can  neither  jinrf  out  nor  understand, 
surticiently  clear,  why  good  wen  are  often 
^orld,  and  bad  men  are  not, 
1  ;tljove,  that  Gtod  can  punish  and  forgive 
because  punishment  from  him,  when  it 
!it  !i.  ;,i-  fiot  the  punishment  of  wrath  and 
It  di'  /ovc  and  correction  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
irr^.  and  it  ought  to  ^  ^  understood.   It 
_'v  li  octrine,  that  God  should  punish  while 
ii  is  certainly  true.     When  Nathan  said 
avoid  xshall  never  depart  from  thy  house ;" 
same  time,  "  the  Lord  hath  put  away  thy 
ot  die."     God  ikereion  forgives  while  he 
ti/u.^hrs  because  he  forgives.     It  may  pos- 
ifc  of  tin?  godly  to  suffer  under  him ;  and 
stian  will  pray,  as  many  have  been  known 
-  rn;iy  have  a//  their  punishment  in  this 
:  lifi    ilie  sons  of  God,  they  must  be  cov- 
ey offend  :  for  what  wise  father  is  there 
orrect  his  own  children?     It  is  a  sign  that 
I  God  ;  who  speaking  to  his  people  Israiel, 
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tureSy  but  with  this  di£ference;  that  some  of  them  are 
brought  into  the  world  as  vessels  of  his  pleasure,  made  for 
salvation ;  others  as  vessels  of  his  wrath,  made  for  destruc- 
tion, without  any  hope  or  possibility  of  fleeing  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?  Let  us  allow  that  all  mankind  in  their  na- 
tural state  are  sold  and  lost  under  sin,  and  can  never  re- 
ceive any  thing  but  of  God  s  free  and  unmerited  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus :  that  he  may  give  and  take  away  as  he  pleases, 
and  none  can  contradict  his  will :  but  all  this  we  must 
allow  to  the  power  of  God ;  still  his  promises  demonstrate 
that  these  are  not  the  terms  to  which  he  hath  called  his 
people  :  they  are  the  terms  under  which  he  hath  left  hea- 
thens. Does  he  not  appeal  to  his  Church  by  a  prophet  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  his  ways  are  equals  and  that  the 
ways  of  man,  are  unequal^  unjust*  uncertain ;  while  his  ovm 
ways  are  always  consistent  with  that  goodness  and  mercy, 
which  willeth  not  the  death  of  any  one  sinner  ?  Does  he 
not  therefore  appeal  to  his  people  and  ask  them  why  they 
will  die?  su^esting  by  those  words,  that  if  a  sinner  dies 
who  has  been  under  his  covenant  and  among  his  elect 
people,  to  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  it  is  not  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  but  according  to  his  awn  will.*  For  God 
hath  set  before  him  life  and  death,  that  he  may  choose 
which  he  will  take.  This  choice  is  not  given  to  the  hea- 
thens j  and  the  like  question  could  not  be  put  to  them ;  there 
must  be  a  sense  therefore  in  which,  and  circumstances  under 
which  man  may  be  said  to  choose ;  for  it  would  be  a  cruel 
sort  of  mockery  for  God  to  tell  his  people  that  their  de- 
struction is  from  themselves^  if  it  be  ordered  from  his  own 
sovereign  will !  Would  he  ask  why  they  will  die  ?  when  they 
are  not  within  his  covenant,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  live  ?  There  must  here  be  some  great  misunderstanding 
in  our  method  of  conceiving  and  stating  the  ways  of  God ; 
his  counsels  may  be  deep  and  mysterious,  but  they  cannot 
be  cruel  and  unjust. 

*  See  the  abtolntion  in  the  Chttich  Mrrice. 
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'  Suppose  a  poor  prisoner  to  be  shut  up  within  massy 
walls ;  and  one  were  to  look  through  the  iron  gate  of  his 
cell,  and  tell  him^  that  the  prison  was  about  to  be  set  on 
fire;  that  he  must  fly  for  his  life,  and  lose  no  time ;  that  the 
delay  of  one  moment  is  an  argument  of  his  infatuation ; 
would  not  this  be  to  trifle  with  the  misery  of  a  poor  wretch 
devoted  to  destruction  ?  It  has  therefore  been  well  said  of 
tibose  who  believe  that  God  can  speak  and  act  upon  those 
principles,  that  they  have  given  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
destroyer ;  yea,  that  they  have  actually  turned  the  Author 
of  all  good  into  the  author  of  all  evil. 

Predestination  is  also  a  very  dangerous  doctrine;  it 
brings  a  snare  upon  others ;  it  intrusts  every  man  with  an 
office  for  which  no  man  is  fit,  by  making  him  an  arbitrary 
judge  of  his  own  spiritual  state.  None  but  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts  can  fathom  the  depth  of  deceit  to  which  the 
human  heart  is  subject ;  therefore  the  Scripture  takes  this 
judgment  out  of  our  own  hands,  and  gives  it  first  to  other 
men,  but  ultimately  to  God:  ^^not  he  that  commendeth 
himself  is  approved,  but  whom  the  Lord  commendeth." 
He  that  hath  the  judgment  of  himself  in  his  own  hands 
will  naturally  despise  the  judgment  of  other  men,  and  set 
it  at  defiance ;  yet  the  Scripture  pronounces  that  other  men 
shall  know  by  their  fruit  what  we  may  ourselves  be  igno- 
rant of;  and  that  whatever  our  inward  testimony  may  say, 
they  shall  clearly  see  by  our  works  to  what  party  we  be- 
long :  whether  to  the  Author  of  Peace^  or  the  spirit  of  con- 
fusion.  If  we  look  back  into  the  last  century,  we  may  find 
examples  in  plenty  of  great  sinners,  who  thought  them- 
selves great  saints ;  and  some  of  them  are  reported  as  such 
to  this  day ;  to  the  great  danger  of  some  Christians,  and 
the  great  grief  of  others.  This  was  the  lamentable  and 
hopeless  state  of^the  Pharisees ;  "  They  trusted  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others ;"  but 
God  knew  their  hearts.  He  saw  that  their  contempt  of 
others  was  as  vain  as  their  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  the 
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doGtrine  which  they  had  about  their  own  election  as  Jews 
might  be  the  foundation  of  all :  for  I  believe  the  doctrine 
of  election  had  never  a  worse  effect  and  a  worse  issue  than 
it  had  upon  them.  The  like  persuasion,  instead  of  being 
a  ground  of  safety  and  comfort  to  ChristianSi  has  been  a 
delusion  of  Satan  to  draw  souls  into  perdition :  and  if  there 
be  any  amongst  us  who  never  yet  observed  this,  we  should 
pray  to  God  to  open  their  eyes,  and  give  them  grace  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  prospect;  for  it  is  a  dreadfnl  one. 

This  doctrine  is  further  dangerous,  as  it  favours  die  prac* 
tice  of  schismatical  division  in  the  Church  ;  it  both  pro* 
motes  and  covers  the  evil  of  separation :  whether  that  was 
foreseen  by  those  who  brought  it  into  fashion  I  will  not  say; 
but  it  was  seen  in  a  short  time  after  by  every  body  «Ise,  and 
this  use  of  it  was  very  natural :  for  who  shall  convince 
those  of  sin  in  schism  who  have  a  rule  above  us  all?  If  we 
will  allow  it,  they  have  an  inward  testimony  superior  to  all 
authority  upon  earth,  and  who  shall  dare  to  speak  against  it? 
WJien  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth,  no  man  was  so  hated 
and  despised  as  He :  and  by  whom  ?  By  proud,  conceited, 
quarrelsome  people,  who  called  themselves  the  elected  of 
God  in  their  Father  Abraham.  The  contempt  which  then 
fell  upon  Jesus  Christ,  now  falls  upon  his  Church-;  and 
from  the  same  sort  of  people,  who  call  themselves  the  Elect. 

When  the  superstition  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  done 
away  by  the  overthrow  of  order,  and  the  presumption  of 
envious  or  insidious  piety  prevailed  among  irregular  Pro- 
testants, then  this  doctrine  came  in  and  abounded ;  but  it 
may  soon  be  detected,  for  it  is  either  with  the  means  of 
grace  administered  in  the  Christian  Church,  or  it  is  wiA-^ 
out  them  :  if  it  is  with  them,  then  let  them  shew  us  how 
the  privilege  of  one  Christian  is  above  another  Christian. 
Are  not  all  entitled  to  the  same  promises?  Will  not  bap- 
tism carry  a  child  to  heaven  ?  As  surely,  though  it  be  bom 
of  a  slave,  and  baptized  in  a  church;  as  if  it  were  of  noble 
birth,  and  baptized  in  a  parlour.     Under  the  means  of 
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grace  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  bond 
nor  free ;  but  all  are  equal.  If  election  be  without  the 
means  of  grace,  then  it  explains  itself ;  it  must  be  an  im- 
posture ;  it  is  to  supply  their  place,  and  render  them  super- 
fluous ;  and  when  the  means  of  grace  are  gone,  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity  will  last  but  a  short  time. 

If  any  person,  through  pride  or  envy,  hath  thrown  him- 
self out  of  the  Church,  or  is  not  able  to  proye  himself  in 
it ;  I  say,  if  any  such  person  can  yet  boast  of  his  election 
to  salvation,  and  persuade  others  to  believe  him,  to  what 
purpose  then  did  Jesus  Christ  found  a  Church  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gates  of  hell,  and  promise  to  be  with  it  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?    Here  is  a  persuasion  to  which  it  doth 
not  appear  that  any  Church  is  necessary:  dierefore  all 
dissenters  are  fond  of  a  Churchman,  who  believes  it :  it  i^ 
a  notion  that  rests  in  the  conceit  of  a  man's  own  mind ;  and 
if  we  admit  its  authority,  what  is  the  consequence  ?   We 
then  give  to  the  word  of  a  man  a  place  above  the  word  of 
God.     A  good  meaning  is  supposed  by  weak  people  to 
sanc^tiiy  a  bad  actoin  :  but  St.  Paul  meant  well  when  he 
persecuted  the  Christian  Church  :  yet  he  ccmdemned  him- 
self severely  for  it  afterwards.     It  may  be  said,  by  some 
who  profess  this  doctrine,  that  they  take  it  for  their  com- 
fort, and  mean  no  harm  by  it ;  intending  thereby  to  draw 
us  away  from  the  foundations  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of 
divine  promises,  till  the  whole  Christian  fabric  falls  into 
ruins  at  once ;  as  if,  when  the  kingdom  of  Grod  were  de- 
parted from  amongst  us,  some  other  new  light  should  spring 
up  in  the  world. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  danger  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  I  think  it  may  be  shewn  as  plainly  that  it  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  This  we  freely  allow,  that  the 
election  of  Christians  out  of  the  world  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  plain  and  certain:  but  the  election  of  Christians 
out  of  Christians  is  not  so;  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  it 
is  what  we  cannot  know,  having  no  visible  sign  for  it,  and 
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therefore  we  do  wrong,  and  must  bring  ourselves  and  ihe 
Church  into  danger  if  we  pretend  to  know  it.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel,  by  which  we  are  saved,  is  the  religion 
oi faith ^  A^pe,  and  charity:  to  this  religion  we  are  called 
at  our  baptism ;  with  that  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
of  these  three  we  can  have  no  concern;  and  such  is  the 
knowledge  of  God's  secret  decrees.  We  are  not  cieJled 
upon  to  Icnow  what  cannot  be  known,  neither  are  we  re- 
quired to  act  as  if  we  knew  it:  we  are  to  trust  in  God,  bot 
always  to  be  in  fear  for  ourselves;  and  thence  the  Church 
wisely  directs  us  to  pray,  that  even  in  our  last  hour  we  may 
not  fall  from  him.  To  what  end  is  this  prayer,  if  it  be  de* 
termined  by  our  predestination  that  we  shall  never  fattl 
This  language  of  the  Church  implies,  that  we  may  fall  even 
to  the  last  moment,  and  that  we  are  never  safe  till  death 
shall  put  an  end  to  sin  and  temptation. 

The  great  mistake  seems  to  have  consisted  in  applying 
to  Christians  what  is  said  to  heathens.  The  vessel  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction  was  an  heathen ;  a  man  never 
taken  into  the  covenant  of  God,  and  who  had  determined 
that  he  never  would  be.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  arguing 
against  the  Jews,  about  the  reception  of  the  heathens ;  a 
thing  they  could  never  bear  to  hear  of,  because  they  con- 
fined all  grace  to  themselves.  There  is  not  a  Christian 
upon  earth  who  can  prove  that  he  is  entitled  to  any  one 
privilege  but  what  he  hath  in  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians ;  he  is  therefore  to  pass  the  time  of  his  sojourning  here 
in  fear;  not  to  think  that  he  has  found  out  a  short  way  of 
being  saved,  a  way  unknown  to  other  people:  not  to  be 
high-minded,  as  the  Jews  were,  who  fell,  through  vain 
confidence  of  their  own  election.  Such  a  sort  of  election 
the  Scriptures  do  not  teach ;  they  shew  the  vanity  of  it 
from  the  example  of  the  Jews:  the  text  also  is  expressly 
against  it ;  for  if  Christians  are  called  upon  to  make  their 
election  sure^  then  is  that  election  such' as  may  be  not  sure. 
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Why  else  is  it  said,  ^<  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall  ?"  He  who  thinketh  he  hath  got  farther 
can  only  think  so;  and  in  that  he  may  be  grossly  mistaken. 
And  how  doth  he  stand  ?  not  by  certain  knowledge,  as  he 
pretends,  but  by  faith :  faith  in  the  promise  of  God,  as  his 
only  security. 

There  is  no  case  more  to  our  purpose  than  that  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul :  he  was  a  vessel  individually  chosen  by 
God :  in  him  we  see  the  election  of  God's  grace  falling  on 
a  single  person :  but  what  does  he  infer  from  it  ?  No  ab- 
solute exemption  from  danger:  he  supposes  that  he  may 
still  be  cast  away,  and  lost  by  his  own  neglect.  He  led  a 
severe,  watchful,  and  mortified  life,  ^^lest,  when  he  had 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway.*' 
Will  any  man  presume  upon  privileges  higher  and  surer 
than  those  of  this  great  Apostle?  Might  St.  Paul  be  cast 
away?  who,  then,  shall  dare  to  be  secure  ?  He,  who  can  per- 
suade himself  that  God  hath  called  him  to  a  privilege  which 
St.  Paul  had  not,  must  be  under  some  strong  delusion.* 

*  For  that  lenie  of  election  wluch  I  allow  and  rejoice  in  I  bare  two  excellent  ao« 
tiboritiee.  Bishop  Andrews  and  Bishop  Jtremy  T^Ur ;  the  former  of  which  has  these 
words  in  one  of  the  forms  of  prayer  in  his  daily  devotions :  "  Let  my  faith  in  the  Church 
eintitle  me  to  a  part  in  its  calling  and  election."  (^Andrews'  Derot.  p.  35.  Bishop 
Home's  edition.)  Bishop  Andrews  is  right  in  ascribing  salvation /rst  to  the  Church, 
and  from  the  Church  to  its  members  ;  for  thus  we  are  taught  to  argue  from  the  figure 
of  Noah's  ark  :  to  be  saved  by  wattr  was  a  property  original  to  the  ark ;  and  salvation 
was  derived  from  the  ark  to  those  who  were  taken  into  it :  so  election  belongs  first  to 
the  Church,  the  prototype  of  the  ark.  Such  as  were  to  be  saved  when  the  world  was 
drowned  were  taken  into  the  ark.  Such  as  shall  be  saved  when  the  world  shall  be 
again  destroyed,  are  added  to  the  ChurcK  The  Church,  we  grant,  may  be  much  dege- 
nerated ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  a  Church,  the  promises  of  God  must  remain  with  it.  If 
its  privilege  of  bringing  children  to  a  state  of  salvation  is  lost,  how  and  when  did  it  lose 
iti  lime  might  possibly  produce  a  leak  in  the  ark,  yet  certainly  none  of  such  conse« 
qnence  as  to  change  its  nature,  and  prevent  its  usefulness.  The  Christian  Church,  by 
iMSon  of  its  connexion  with  this  world,  has  fallen  into  many  mutakes  and  irregulari- 
ties, which  piety  will  lament  and  correct  as  far  as  it  can,  instead  of  triumphing  in  them 
as  an  occasion  for  mockery  and  insult  against  Ood  and  his  institutions.  Difficultcases 
must  occur  from  the  commerce  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  too  great  for  us  to 
resolve ;  and  we  must  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  as  we  ought  also 
to  leave  those  mysterious  characters,  in  which  we  find  such  a  mixture  of  godliness  and 
prolaneness  as  to  our  judgment  is  utterly  unaccountable. 

In  a  prayer  to  be  used  on  his  birth-day,  Bishop  Taylor  speaks  thus :  "  I  give  thee 
glory  that  thy  hand  sustained  and  brought  me  to  the  ilhimination  of  baptism  with  thy 
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But  is  there  no  assurance  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is :  but  it 
is  the  assurance  offaithy  and  the  assurance  of  hope :  for  any 
thing  further  we  must  wait  till  that  judgment  for  which  all 
men  are  reserved ;  which  shall  detect  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts ;  lajring  open  to  thousands  the  true  nature  of  tfaoae 
works,  that  they  never  understood  before,thougfa  they  ima- 
gined they  did.  How  shall  Grod  ^'judge  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works/'  if  every  man  is  to  judge  himself  before 
half  his  works  are  done,  according  to  YAs  feelings?  Are  we 
to  judge  first,  and  is  God  to  judge  afterwards?  Can  we 
think  such  a  thing  without  blasphemy  ?  and  can  we  teach 
it,  without  thereby  rendering  our  whole  religion  of  no  effect, 
as  the  Jews  did  by  a  like  presumption?  Shall  we  take  from 
the  chief  Shepherd  his  office  of  separating  the  sheep  firom 
the  goats  in  the  next  life,  by  doing  it  for  him  beforehand  in 
this  life  ?  Shall  we  poor  blind  sinners  dare  to  say  who  have 
made  their  election  sure,  and  who  have  not,  when  probablj 

grace  preventiiig  my  electioD,  by  an  artificial  necessity  and  boly  prevention  engaging 
me  to  the  profession  and  practices  of  Christianity."  (See  Holy  Living,  p.  SI  6.)  I 
cannot  stop  without  shewing  how  differently  election  is  spoken  of  by  a  great  predescio 
narian,  and  of  what  sort  his  proof  is  :  "  Let  it  suffice*"  saith  he*  "  that  we  fad  it ;"  but 
this,  we  affirm,  is  the  very  thing  that  will  not  suffice ;  because  our  Savioiir  hath  ei> 
pressly  cautioned  us  against  it  upon  more  occasions  than  one.  He  com«aiwia  ns  ts 
judge  their  feelings  by  their  fruite ;  and  not  as  they  themselves  do,  their  fruits  by  their 
feelings.  We  have  seen  how  lamentably  many  have  been  deceived,  and  how  they  have 
deceived  others :  but  hear  how  this  predestinarian  concludes,  "  and  let  tbeaa  perish 
with  their  errors  that  cast  away  a  doctrine  of  such  heavenly  use."  (See  Bishop  Ba- 
bington*s  Sermon,  p.  35,  in  Sir  Richard  Hill's  Apology  for  Brotherly  Love)  :  that  is, 
let  them  perish  who  do  not  receive  our  election  with  its  self-evidence  of  feelings,  which 
oar  Saviour  would  not  admit  in  favour  of  himself ;  **  If  I^bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witr 
ness  is  not  true."  Who  then  shall  insist  upon  our  receiving  their  own  witness,  and 
tell  us  it  is  sufficient  for  them^  when  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Jaut  Ckriu  ?  They  must 
think  themselves  in  this  respect  more  sufficient  than  He.  He  appeab  to  that  second 
greater  witness,  *'  The  works  which  my  Father  giveth  xne  to  finish  bear  witness  ef  ne." 
Thus  must  it  be  in  our  case;  to  visible  works  we  moit  at  last  iq>peal ;  andweshallbs 
confident  the  rule  is  right,  though  predestinarians  go  ott*^  the  end  of  the  world  wish- 
ing that  we  may  perbh  for  insisting  upon  it  Miserable  it  is  to  see  what  self-conceit 
and  unmerdfiil  judging  of  othexs  this  doctrine  produces  in  the  hearts  of  Chiistiaas. 
This  onchaiitableness  to  fellow- Christians  is  sufficient  witness  against  it,  and  pnves 
it  to  be  worth  nothing :  yet  if  we  were  to  believe  some  writers,  it  is  the  first  and  great- 
est of  incentives  to  brotherly  love :  but  if  you  will  examine  it,  you  will  find  it  to  be  of 
a  very  spurious  sort ;  it  embraces  Schitmatici,  but  cannot  endure  a  Chuichmaa.  If  it 
be  thus  unmerciful  to  men's  souls,  and  consigns  them  so  easily  to  perdition,  who  can 
wonder  that  in  the  last  age  it  spared  neither  men't  bodies  nor  estates  1 
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our  first  mistake  is  about  ourselyes  ?  All  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  single  text  from  St  Paul,  ^^  Judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  ma- 
nifest the  counsels  of  the  hearts,  and  then  shall  every  man 
have  praise  of  God."  Till  we  shall  obtain  that  praise,  let 
us  fcnbear  to  depend  upon  our  own,  which  will  only  render 
us  suspected  by  those  who  know  how  to  distinguish.  In 
the  mean  time  we  may  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  no 
election  will  save  us,  but  that  which  teaches  us  to  ^'  work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Poor  self-con- 
demning mourners,  who  lament  their  own  sins,  and  those 
of  the  church  to  which  they  belong,*  are  in  a  much  safer 
way,  than  those  who  are  confident  and  self- witnessed :  and 
they  have  a  blessing  on  their  side;  ^^  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn  (especially  for  sin),  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

If,  after  all  I  have  said,  there  should  still  remain  in  any 
man  a  desire  -to  be  assured,  whether  God  hath  actually 
adopted  him  for  one  of  his  own  children,  I  will  satisfy  him 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

It  is  a  rule  in  Scripture,  to  which  I  believe  there  never 
was,  nor  will  be,  any  exception,  that  "  whom  the  Lord 
loveth,  he  cbasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth ;  and  that  if  we  are  without  chastisement,  then  are 
we  bastards,  and  not  sons."  He  who  can  see  the  hand  of 
God,  through  the  course  of  his  life,  correcting  him  for  his 
souVs  health,  and  leading  him  into  crosses,  sufierings,  and 
persecutions  from  the  world ;  that  man  has  the  best  of  all 
evidence  that  he  is  the  child  of  God,  and  that  he  is  intended 
to  be  an  heir  of  salvation.  The  man  who  sees  and  knows 
^is  will  be  thankful  for  his  troubles,  and  would  not  be  with- 
bur  them  for  all  the  world.  When  God  was  pleased  to 
choose  the  blessed  Paul,  He  did  not  tell  him  what  inward 
testimonies  of  his  own  election  he  should  feel,  nor  did  he 
teach  him  any  of  the  heavenly  uses  of  false  doctrine;  his 

•  See  Ev'^cfol  ix.  4. 
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promise  runs  in  a  different  strain;  ^^He  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me,  for  I  will  shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  suf- 
fer for  my  name  s  sake.'*  And  the  same  must  be  the  rule 
with  all  other  Christians ;  the  best  proof  they  can  have  in 
this  world  of  their  final  election  to  glory,  is  their  suffering 
upon  earth  for  the  truth's  sake.  What  could  support  the 
Martyrs  of  the  Christian  Churchy  but  this  one  considera- 
tion, that  if  God  called  upon  them  to  suffer,  he  called  upon 
them  to  be  saved,  according  to  that  faithful  saying,  that  ^4f 
we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him  ?"  But  that  a  man, 
with  blood-guiltiness  upon  his  head,  and  that  of  the  worst 
sort,  unrepented  of,  should  be  an  heir  of  salvation,  and  find 
himself  in  the  sure  way  to  heaven,  is  a  dream  fit  only  for  a 
deluded  Christian  of  die  last  days  to  believe ;  if  there  ever 
was  one  person  so  deluded,  the  case  would  make  us  for  ever 
afraid  of  this  doctrine;  whereas  history  assures  us  there 
have  been  many,  and  that  in  this  kingdom* 

Upon  the  whole,  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  does 
not  busy  itself  about 'decrees  never  to  be  known  nor  under- 
stood ;*  but  which  believes  promises^  rejoices  in  hopCj  acts 

*  Bj  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of  Eogland,  who  take  CalTin  for  their  guide,  it 
has  been  boasted  that  the  17th  article  is  calTinistical :  but  this  our  best  diyinee  never 
aUowed;  they  say  the  times  required  that  the  article  should  be  neutraL  So  the  hsX 
appears  to  be ;  and  the  article  may  be  retained,  ss  far  as  it  goes ;  for  it  teaches  us  to 
receive  the  promitet  of  God,  and  to  act  according  to  his  wilt,  as  it  is  expressly  declared. 
His  wiU  we  do  know^  and  his  promi$ei  we  know  ;  hisrfeereei  relating  to  particular  per- 
sons, we  do  not  know  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  set  up  his  decrees  against  his  pro- 
mises. The  article  tells  us,  the  elect  are  taken  out  of  mankind ;  this  we  allow :  bat 
the  spurious  predestinarian  holds,  that  Christians  are  elected  out  of  Christians :  vHddi 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Scripture  nor  in  the  article ;  though,  we  appre- 
hend, less  than  this  will  not  come  up  to  the  wishes  of  the  Calvinists.  They  preach  to 
ns,  that  the  unknown  decrees  of  God,  and  the  use  they  make  of  them,  are  neceasafy  to 
be  admitted  by  all  true  Christians  ;  warning  us,  that  we  are  under  strong  temptation 
not  to  admit  them,  because  they  humble  our  pride  ;  and  is  there  not  enough  to  do  it 
without  them  t  and  wishing  that  all  may  peridt  who  do  not  admit  them  But  how  then 
does  it  happen,  that  neither  St.  Peter  nor  any  of  the  Apostles  ever  published  this  doc- 
trine as  a  foundation  for  Christians  to  build  upon  P  When  the  new  converts  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  asked  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  what  they  should  do,  he  does 
not  bid  them  beliere  the  all-sufficient  doctrine  of  predestination  for  the  remission  of 
sins  :  but  commands  them  to  "  repent  and  be  baptiud,  every  one  of  them,  for  the  rewtit- 
iion  afsintp  and  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoet" 

St.  Paul,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  decrees  of  God  by  revelation,  argues  from 
them  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  iUethn  of  heathem^;  but  never  makes  them  articles 
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with  charity  J  and  suffers  with  patience.  It  does  not  send 
a  man  to  heaven  by  the  short  soft  way  of  sweet  meditation 
and  self-complacency;  but  it  sends  him  first  to  Calvary  to 
carry  a  cross  after  Jesus  Christ ;  to  bear  some  trifling  af- 
fliction,  some  burden  of  sorrow,  which  God  lays  upon  him : 
he  may  then  think  himself  a  true  child  of  God^  and  in  the 
right  way  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure. 


SERMON  XXVII. 

AND  AS  JESUS  PASSED  BT,  HE  SAW  A  MAN  WHICH 
WAS  BLIND  FROM  HIS  BIRTH. Johfl  ix.  1. 

THESE  words  are  introductory  to  an  history  so  curious 
in  the  subject  of  it,  and  so  remarkable  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  can 
be  more  worthy  of  our  meditation « 

We  have  here  the  story  of  a  man  blind  from  his  birth ; 
on  whose  case  a  question  is  raised ;  how  and  for  what 
reason  Providence  had  ordered  such  a  thing  ? 

Next  we  have  the  cure  of  this  roan,  with  the  manner  of 
it,  and  the  moral  of  it :  the  explanation  of  which  would, 
of  itself,  furnish  matter  enough  for  a  sermon. 

After  this  we  have  a  particular  account  of  the  effect 
wrought  upon  the  Pharisees ;  where  we  see  how  truth 
operates  upon  those  that  will  not  receive  it. 

Then  there  is  the  condition  and  disposition  of  those  that 
do  receive  it :  which  we  see  in  the  account  of  the  man 
himself. 

And  last  of  all,  the  Judgment  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  both 

of  hiOk,  or  priociplet  of  action  :  and  from  the  great  ttreia  laid  upon  them  in  these 
latter  dayt»  a  tnake  in  the  grata  is  to  be  feared ;  and  he  that  knows  the  histoiy  of  pre- 
dtstination  most  have  discovered,  that  this  doctrine  hath  been  and  is  the  strong  hold 
of  schism ;  therefore  I  take  St.  Peter^s  old  doctrine  rather  than  this  new ;  and  I  would 
advise  all  Christians  to  do  the  same.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  baptism  is  not  now 
what  it  was  in  St.  Peter*s  time,  what  is  it  but  to  (ell  us.  that  we  have  lost  the  promim 
of  God,  and  have  now  no  Ckureh  f  This  will  be  a  pleasant  hearing  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
who  have  been  telling  us  the  same  thing  ever  since  the  Reformation. 
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parties — ^^  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see,  and  they  which  see  might 
be  made  blind." 

These  things  let  us  examine  in  their  order :  and  first, 
the  case;  which,  it  seems,  had  occasioned  some  specula- 
tion among  the  disciples.  They  had  reasoned  thus :  ''As 
the  misery  of  man  is  punishment,  and  as  all  punishment  is 
for  some  offence,  where  could  the  offence  be,  of  which  a 
man  brought  the  punishment  into  the  world  with  him?" 
so  they  asked  their  Master,  "  Who  did  sin,  the  man  or  his 
parents  ?"  Thei/  inquire  curiously  about  the  cause  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fact ;  but  our  Saviour  answers  in  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  end  of  it :  they  speak  of  the  evil 
that  was  in  it ;  he  of  the  good  that  would  come  out  of  it; 
that  the  thing  was  not  designed  as  a  punishment  for  the 
sin  of  any  person,  but  as  a  case  that  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  the  works  of  God  to  be  made  manifest :  the 
man  was  bom  blind,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  give  him  sight 
What  wisdom  is  here,  in  giving  such  a  turn  to  the  subject ! 
How  many  vain,  tedious,  and  fruitless  questions  about 
causes  and  beginnings  might  be  avoided,  if  we  did  but 
consider  ends  and  effects,  and  the  good  which  there  is  in 
every  thing  which  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  is  worth  all  the 
rest*  How  does  the  rain  fall,  says  the  Philosopher  ?  is  it 
by  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  state  of  the  Heavens  ?  Is  the 
cause  in  the  water  itself,  or  is  it  in  the  air,  or  in  something 
else?  What  an  opening  is  here  for  disquisition !  Whereas 
the  answer  of  Truth  and  Wisdom  is  exactly  Kke  what  we 
have  heard  already :  ^^  It  falls,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
may  grow ;  that  man  may  be  fed,  and  may  be  thankful  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good."  That  is  enough  for  us ;  this  is  the 
best  part  of  the  subject ;  and  here  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  mistaken.  The  best  way  then  to  answer  the  great 
question  about  the  origin  of  Evil^  is  to  consider  what  is 
the  end  of  it ;  what  good  comes  out  of  it ;  this  makes  the 
subject  at  once  plain  and  useful.  Why  was  the  man  born 
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blind  V  That  the  works  of  God  might  appear,  and  Christ 
might  cure  him.  Why  did  man  fall  ?  That  God  might 
save  him.  Why  is  evil  permitted  in  the  world  ?  That  God 
may  be  glorified  in  removing  it.  Why  does  the  body  of 
man  die  ?  That  God  may  raise  it  up  again.  When  we 
philosophize  in  this  manner  we  find  light,  and  certainty, 
and  comfort :  we  have  a  memorable  example  of  it  in  the 
case  before  us ;  and  I  humbly  think,  this  is  the  use  we 
ought  to  make  of  it. 

Next  in  order  is  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  ;  concerning 
which,  we  are  first  taught  the  manner  of  it,  and  then  the 
moral  of  it :  the  manner  of  it  is  very  instructive ;  but  the 
moral  is  more  so.  The  power  of  God  being  invisible  in 
its  operation,  is  always  attended  with  some  outward  form, 
as  a  visible  sign  of  it.  In  the  present  case,  Jesus  anoints 
the  eyes  of  the  patient  with  clay,  and  bids  him  go  and 
wash  it  off  with  water,  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  when  the  water  should  wash  away  the 
day,  the  Divine  Power  would  take  away  the  blindness. 
Now^  if  this  man  had  been  a  modern  Philosopher,  he  would 
have  put  a  question  or  two :  he  would  have  said,  ^^  Clay  ! 
What  can  that  do  ?  it  will  make  my  eyes  worse  instead  of 
better.  And  as  to  the  water  that  is  to  wash  it  away,  when 
did  that  make  a  blind  man  see  ?  And  why  the  waters  of 
Siloam  ?  What  are  they  more  than  others  ?"  Thus  does 
human  wisdom  stand  questioning  and  expecting  to  have 
a  reason  for  every  thing;  and  this,  in  cases  where,  perhaps, 
a  reason  cannot  be  given ;  the  will  of  Gk>d  being  the  only 
reason,  and  the  best  of  all ;  but  it  is  such  as  human  reason 
never  yet  submitted  to :  nothing  but  faith  can  submit  to 
the  will  of  God :  and  as  nothing  but  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  can  save  lost  mankind,  nothing  but  faith,  which 
submits  to  that  will,  can  be  saved.  Man  asks,  how  can  an 
efiect  follow  from  that  which  is  no  cause  of  it  ?  But  faith 
answers.  It  will  be  a  cause,  if  God  shall  please  to  make  it 
so :  therefore  I  will  take  it  as  a  cause,  and  trust  to  him  for 
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the  effect  Thus  doth  faith  reason,  and  it  finds  its  own 
account  in  so  doing ;  but  thus  the  Philosopher  never  did 
reason,  nor  will  he  ever.  And  Naaman  was  one  of  them 
when  he  argued,  that  if  water  was  to  be  the  cure  of  his 
leprosy,  why  not  any  water ;  why  not  the  better  waters  of 
Damascus,  rather  than  the  worse  in  Israel  ?  But  here  he 
was  mistaken — water  was  not  to  be  used  as  a  natural  cause, 
but  a  spiritual  cause ;  a  cause  according  to  the  will  of 
God ;  a  pledge,  without  the  use  of  which,  the  invisible 
divine  cause  of  the  cure  would  never  have  acted.  The 
Syrian  was  angry,  when  he  was  directed  to  the  use  of  such 
a  cause ;  and  Christianity,  for  the  admitting  and  prescrib- 
ing of  such  causes,  is  never  forgiven  by  the  wise  reasoners 
of  the  world,  but  called  superstition.  But  the  poor  man 
now  before  us,  being  blessed  with  common  sense,  and  hav- 
ing none  of  that  fine  superior  sense,  which  turns  a  man 
into  a  fool  by  making  him  act  absurdly,  did  as  he  was  bid; 
he  went  to  the  proper  place,  though  he  could  give  no  rea- 
son for  it  but  the  command  of  Christ,  and  he  returned  with 
his  eyesight.  So  much  for  the  manner  of  this  cure ;  the 
moral  of  it  is  still  of  more  value. 

When  our  Saviour  was  about  to  perform  the  miracle,  he 
preached  upon  the  case,  and  gave  the  sense  of  it.  **  As 
long,'*  said  he,  "  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  He  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  cure  the 
bodies,  but  the  souls  of  men ;  and  he  never  cured  their 
bodies,  but  as  a  sign  that  he  came  to  cure  their  souls.  If 
his  office  had  been  to  cure  their  bodies,  he  might  have 
said,  I  am  come  to  give  sight  to  this  man  that  was  bom 
blind  :  but  no;  he  gives  light  to  ^.  world;  and  to  Hdispoor 
man  only  as  a  sign  of  it.  He  is  a  figurative  and  spiritual 
sun,  and  if  he  restores  to  the  blind  the  light  of  the  day,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  he  restores  to  the  under- 
standing the  light  of  truth.  He  shines,  as  the  sun  does, 
who  is  his  image,  not  to  an  individual,  not  to  a  nation,  not 
to  an  age,  not  to  a  world;  but  to  all  places,  and  to  all 
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times.  He  who  comes  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
must  work  upon  the  same  great  scale.  The  Devil  is  called 
the  god  of  this  worlds  who  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Chrbt  should  shine  unto  them.  Therefore,  he  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil  must  act  as  a  light  of  the 
world ;  and  restore  the  sight  of  their  minds,  that  the  light 
of  the  glorious  Gospel  may  shine  unto  them :  and  this 
was  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  miracle,  as  Christ  himself 
hath  applied  it.  In  ihe  common  way  of  reasoning,  nothing 
more  is  considered,  than  that  a  miracle  is  an  act  of  divine 
power ;  to  shew  that  he  by  whom  it  is  done  must  be  a 
teacher  come  from  God,  and  that  God  is  with  him :  but 
there  is  much  more  than  this  to  be  learned  ;  for  while  the 
pmver  of  the  miracle  shews  that  he  was  sent  of  God,  the 
seme  of  the  miracle  teaches  for  what  purpose  he  was  sent ; 
and  so  where  reason  sees  a  proof,  faith  hears  a  sermon. 

Christ  is  therefore  the  light  of  life,  the  light  of  the  mind» 
without  whom  every  man  is  in  darkness,  without  whom 
every  man  is  bom  in  darkness :  and  before  the  Gospel  can 
shine  in  upon  the  mind,  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  must 
be  restored  to  sight,  that  the  organ  of  faith  may  receive 
the  things  of  God ;  without  which  an  unbeliever,  let  him 
be  afl  wise  and  as  learned  as  he  will  in  all  other  things,  is 
perfectly  in  the  state  of  a  man  that  is  blind;  he  was  born 
blind,  and  he  continues  so. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  narrative : 
die  effect  which  this  miracle  had  upon  the  Pharisees,  who 
could  Bot  receive  it.  When  the  sun  shines  full  upon  a  man's 
eyes,  and  he  cannot  turn  away  from  it,  he  discovers  symp* 
toms  of  uneasiness,  which  make  him  appear  to  great  dis* 
advantage.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  his  mind; 
which,  when  the  truth  which  it  cannot  receive  is  thrown 
strongly  upon  it,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  the  face; 
it  is  agitated  and  convulsed,  and  so  much  out  of  shape,  that 
the  mind  of  a  wise  man  cannot  be  diistinguished  from  that 
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of  an  idiot:  of  which  reflection  the  truth  will  be  fully 
confirmed  by  the  case  before  us. 

For  in  the  Pharisees,  who  were  assembled  upon  this  oc- 
casion, we  have  a  set  of  men,  learned  in  the  law,  and  sub- 
tle and  captious  disputants,  who  from  some  appearances, 
which  did  not  well  agree  with  their  principles,  had  already 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  if  any  man  did  confess  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  that  is,  that  he  should  be  excommunicated.  Bat 
here  comes  a  man,  who  shews  them  by  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  he  was,  and  must  be  the  Christ.  The  question  there- 
fore was,  what  could  be  done  under  this  dilemma?  How 
they  could  maintain  their  own  precipitate  sentence,  or  how 
they  could  yield  to  the  demonstration  ?  Here  they  were  in 
a  great  strait;  for  they  could  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other:  a  cowardly  retractation  would  have  ruined  their 
cause,  and  made  their  characters  ridiculous :  the  expedient, 
therefore,  which  offered  itself,  was,  to  try  whether  they 
could  deny  the  fact.  Some  of  the  people  had  been  ques- 
tioning with  the  man  before ;  but  when  it  was  said  that  he 
was  "  brought  to  the  Pharisees,"  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  he  was  brought  in  form  to  the  council  or  seat  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  be  examined.  And  first,  they  do  not  ask  him 
directly  about  the  fact,  but  about  the  manner  of  it,  how  he 
had  received  his  sight ;  hoping  to  find  therein  some  sub- 
terfuge; either,  that  it  might  have  been  an  accident,  ot 
might  be  owing  to  some  natural  cause  :  but  that  could  not 
be;  for  clay  and  water,  without  the  power  of  God  added, 
will  never  cure  a  man  that  is  blind.  Here  some  of  them 
thought  it  a  good  objection  against  the  miracle,  that  it  had 
been  done  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  that  therefore  he  who 
did  It  must  be  a  bad  man :  but  it  occurred  in  answer  to 
that,  that  if  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  he  could  not  have  done 
it  at  all. — ^  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  mira- 
cles?" Here  then  they  were  at  a  stand:  so  their  next  de- 
vice is,  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  by  cross-examining  the  witness. 
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They  send  now  for  his  parents^  knowing  that  they  would 
be  loth  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  the  consequences :  but  their 
evidence  was  positive,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  and 
as  to  his  former  blindness :  as  to  the  fact  of  his  cure  they 
left  it  to  their  son  to  bear  witness  of  that,  and  the  manner 
of  it:  and  he  adhered  to  his  own  story  with  such  firmness 
and  simplicity  of  truth,  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  him. 
So  now  we  find  them  at  another  stage  of  their  absurdity ; 
they  admit  the  fact,  but  deny  the  consequence :  and  attack 
the  character  of  Christ,  as  if  they  knew  him  to  be  a  sinful 
person;  a  man  that  could  never  be  taken  for  the  Messiah, 
because  they  could  not  know  whence  he  was.  Here  com- 
mon sense  could  no  longer  contain  itself :  tlie  man  is  asto« 
nished  to  think,  how  it  could  possibly  happen,  that  there 
should  be  a  prophet  in  the  place,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  that  the  great  doctors  of  the  time  should  know 
nothing  of  him!  He  therefore  preserves  no  respect  for 
them  any  longer,  but  follows  up  his  arguments  so  closely, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  have  recourse  to  absolute 
authori^,  and  do  that  by  violence  which  they  could  not 
compass  by  all  the  arts  of  evasion.  So  they  gave  him  to 
know,  that  all  he  had  said  signified  nothing,  because  he 
was  an  inferior  person,  not  fit  to  teach  them,  and  had  come 
into  the  world  as  a  poor  blind  sinner :  thus  they  answered 
him  at  last,  and  ^'  cast  him  out"  of  the  congregation;  which 
act  shews  that  he  was  before  a  Court  of  Judicature.  And 
here,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  persons  who  would  have 
put  Lazarus  to  death,  that  his  resurrection  might  not  bear 
witness  against  themselves,  would  freely  have  put  out  the 
eyes  of  this  man  again,  that  his  sight  might  not  condemn 
their  blindness.  If  we  would  see  human  perverseness  in 
its  utmost  excess,  and  to  what  lengths  of  absurdity  the 
hatred  of  truth  will  drive  men ;  there  is  no  greater  example 
upon  earth  than  this  we  have  now  before  us.  But  we  have 
done  for  the  present  with  those  who  rejected  the  truth ;  and 
are  now  to  consider  the  case  of  the  man  who  received  iU 
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He  that  finds  Jesus  Christ,  and*  follows  him,  must  bear 
his  reproach :  but  his  gains  will  be  far  greater  than  his 
losses.     This  man  being  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome 
witness  against  the    Pharisees,   they   rid   themselves  of 
him  as  well  as  they  can ;  and  being  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  law,  there  is  neither  law  nor  judge  to  call 
them  to  an  account :  but,  nevertheless,  judgment  hai^ 
over  their  heads.     As  to  the  man  himself,  their  conduct, 
though  apparently  against  him,  was  very  much  in  hb  fa- 
vour— for  he  could  never  more  have  any  opinion  of  their 
judgment ;  and  so  great  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every 
common  Jew  as  the  authority  of  the  nilers,  was  removed. 
He  could  never  think  of  their  persons  afterwards,  vrithout 
hating  and  despising  their  opinions  :  and  in  consequence 
would  never  after  be  deceived  by  them.     He  was  in  eveiy 
respect  a  fit  object  for  our  Saviour's  mercy— *he  was  bom 
in  blindness :  a  sort  of  beginning  that  would  not  dispose 
his  mind  to  reject  the  light  :♦  he  was  in  so  much  poverty, 
that  the  history  tells  us  he  sat  and  begged :  the  world  had 
affronted  him,  and  had  condemned  him  against  all  sense 
and  reason,  when  they  could  not  answer  him  :  so  he  was 
in  little  danger  from  fashion  and  opinion,  those  pests  of 
learning  and  religion.     He  had  a  personal  experience  of 
the  power  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God :  and  being 
thus  prepared  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  he  would  have  no 
objection  against  his  unpopular  character,  or  against  the 
novelty  of  his  doctrine.    When  Jesus  heard  that  they  had 
cast  him  out,  he  found  him  ;  whence  we  may  presume  he 
went  after  him,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do,  the  man 
being  now  one  of  those  whom  he  came  into  the  world  to 
seek  and  to  save,  a  lost  sheep  ;  a  sheep  turned  out  of  the 
fold,  and  in  want  of  a  Shepherd  to  take  him  up  and  receive 
him.  To  this  man  our  Saviour  put  the  question, "  Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?"    The  man  was  already  con- 
vinced, that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  had  affirmed  it  to  the 

*  Heu  dementiam  ab  hit  initiU  existimantinin,  ad  saperbiam  se  genitos.—- Plik. 
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Pharisees  J  the  question  then  must  mean  more  than  that: 
and  what  can  it  mean,  but  the  belief  of  his  divinity  ?  which 
it  certainly  did,  because  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  we 
are  told,  that  he  worshipped  him.  It  has  been  already  ob« 
served,  how  this  man  was  prepared  for  a  believer;  but  his 
readiness  is  wonderful ;  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God,  he  asked,  Who  is  he,  that  I  might  believe 
on  him  ?  Blessed  and  happy,  however  contemptible  in  the 
world's  esteem,  is  this  poor  man,  so  ready  to  belike!  How, 
much  do  we  now  hear  of  those,  who  are  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve! who,  looking  upon  every  act  of  faith  as  an  act  of 
weakness  and  enthusiasm,  are  ready  for  any  thing  rather 
than  that ;  and  are  never  easy  till  the  world  knows  it.  The 
Grospel  of  Christ  has  not  many  recommendations  for  the 
great  and  the  wise :  the  blind  can  see  it^  the  lame  can 
go  after  it,  the  poor  can  purchase  it :  and  all  the  great* 
ness  of  man  must  put  itself  into  their  state,  and  stoop 
to  poverty  of  spirit,  before  it  is  possible  to  believe.  In 
the  two  characters  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  person  they 
thus  cast  out,  we  have  a  pattern  of  the  believer  and  the  inr 
fidel,  which  will  hold  true  to  the  end  of  the  world :  where 
the  temper  of  the  Pharisee  is,  there  will  Christ  be  unknown 
or  rejected ;  where  the  other  temper  is,  of  the  man  that  was 
bom  blind,  there  will  Christ  be  accepted  and  valued,  and 
no  where  6lse.  It  is  the  wise  and  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  never  to  be  thought  upon  but  with  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  submission,  that  the  low  should  be  exalted, 
and  that  the  lofty  should  be  made  low ;  that  the  hungry 
should  be  filled,  and  the  rich  sent  empty  away  ;  the  igno- 
rant enlightened,  and  the  wise  confounded.  For  this  pur- 
pose did  our  Lord,  as  he  informs  us,  come  into  the  world, 
that  this  judgment  might  take  place ;  and  this  is  the  last 
part  of  the  subject  we  are  to  consider :  for  the  history  is 
concluded  with  this  application  of  the  whole. — "  For  judg- 
ment am  I  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind. 
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The  language  of  the  Gospel  has  many  seeming  contradic- 
tions (called  paradoxes),  which  when  examined  are  strictly 
true  and  proper;  this  is  one  of  them.  How  can  be  be  said 
to  see  that  seeth  not,  or  he  to  be  made  blind  that  bas  the 
use  of  his  eye-sight  ?  The  meaning  is,  that  tbe  Grospel 
should  make  the  poor  and  ignorant,  who  are  reckoned  to 
see  nothing,  wise  and  knowing  in  the  things  of  God,  but 
that  it  should  make  those  who  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, and  think  they  see  every  thing,  know  less  than  they 
did  before.  In  the  reason  and  propriety  of  all  this,  God 
will  be  justified,  when  the  case  shall  be  explained  to  us : 
but  the  fact  has  been  notorious  in  every  age.  We  have 
the  first  instance  of  it  in  Paradise :  "  Ye  shall  see/  said 
Satan,  and  he  was  believed :  inconsequence  of  which,  man 
fell  from  light  into  darkness,  and  is  now  bom  in  it ;  every 
son  of  Adam  is  boim  blind.  The  heathens  again  had  ori- 
ginally the  knowledge  of  God ;  it  is  expressly  said  that 
they  knew  God ;  but  when  they  reasoned,  and  would  see 
for  themselves,  they  lost  what  they  had  before :  they  lost  the 
object  and  the  sense,  God  and  their  understanding,  both  at 
once ;  and  we  are  told  that  \}im  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Dark  and  foolish  it  must  have  been,  if  we  recollect  what 
doctrines  they  taught,  and  what  things  they  committed : 
how  they  sacrificed  one  another,  and  celebrated  impurity 
with  adoration  :  how  they  lost  the  way  of  peace,  and  fell 
into  eternal  discord  in  pursuit  of  liberty,  a  phantom  never 
to  be  found  on  earth. 

When  Christ,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  came  to  his  own 
people,  they  would  not  see  him  or  know  him :  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  we  have  seen  in  the  history  before  us,  how 
they  acted  against  reason  and  common  sense;  with  the 
weakness  of  children,  and  the  fury  of  madmen ;  the  more 
they  knew,  in  the  way  of  their  own  conceit,  the  less  thqr 
could  see  of  the  truth ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  till  they 
crucified  their  Saviour,  fell  into  misery  and  confusion 
amongst  themselves,  and  were  at  last  extirpated  or  dis- 
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persed.  When  we  see  a  Jew,  we  see  one  of  these  poor 
objects,  who  having  rejected,  and  still  rejecting,  the  light, 
is  made  blind,  and  goes  wandering  darkly  about  the  world : 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  shining  around  him,  and  himself 
groping  like  the  blind  at  noon-day. 

View  the  Christian  world  at  this  time ;  you  will  see 
that  we  are  living,  to  our  danger  and  sorrow,  within  sight 
of  a  country  once  enlightened,  but  now  lying  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death.   Take  the  character  which  these 
mien  give  of  themselves,  and  they  are  illuminated;  they  can 
see  every  thing,  while  poor  superstitious  Christians  see 
nothing  :  but  their  works  are  the  works  of  infernal  dark- 
ness and  diabolical  infatuation ;  such  as  rebellions,  rapine, 
murder;  barbarity,  more  than  heathenish ;  idolatry,  more 
than  savage.  What  further  proof  do  we  require,  that  these 
new  seers  are  of  the  number  of  those  whom  the  God  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  ?  But  enough  of  these  examples :  the 
tendency  of  them  all  is  to  teach  us,  that  there  is  no  wisdom 
against  God  ;  that  truth  alone  (religious  truth)  can  pre- 
serve the  mind  in  a  sound  state  ;  in  short,  that  if  we  keep 
the  Gospel,  we  may  keep  our  wits.  What  shall  we  do  then, 
but  pray  God,  as  our  Church  wisely  directs,  to  lighten  our 
darkness;  knowing  and  confessing,  that  like  the  poor  man 
in  the  Gospel,  we  are  born  blind:  that  the  light  of  all  true 
knowledge  is  wanting,  till  the  God  that  made  the  Sun  sends 
it  down  upon  us  from  Heaven ;  and  that  even  when  light 
is  come,  the  organ  of  sight  is  distempered  and  must  be 
cured.    This  world  too  is  so  much  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
that  it  will  not  permit  them  to  view  better  things  :  let  us 
arise  then  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  and  wash  away  that  clay. 
From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  Pharisees,  let  us  beware 
the  judgment  of  men,  who  would  bear  us  down  with  their 
own  false  opinions,  the  fashionable  errors  of  the  time ;  and 
never  have  recourse  to  such  judges  to  know  what  the  Gos- 
pel is,  and  how  far  Jesus  is  to  be  received  by  us.     When 
we  see  into  what  excesses  of  absurdity  and  envy  they  were 
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carried  through  a  conceit  of  false  learning,  let  us  put  up 
the  following  petition,  which  in  few  words  comprehends 
the  whole  moral  of  the  subject. — Give  us,  O  Lord,  the 
sight  of  that  man  who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  and  de- 
liver  us  from  the  blindness  of  his  judges,  who  had  been 
learning  all  their  lives  and  knew  nothing :  and  if  the  world 
should  cast  us  out,  let  us  be  found  of  Thee  whom  the  world 
crucified ;  and  having  followed  the  Light  of  thy  Truth  in 
this  world,  we  may,  through  thine  own  merits  and  medi- 
ation, have  with  Thee  the  Light  of  Life  in  the  everlasting 
glory  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 


SERMON  XXVIIL 


GIVE  NOT  THAT  WHICH  IS  HOLY  UNTO  THE  DOGS,  NEI- 
THER CAST  YE  YOUR  PEARLS  BEFORE  SWINE  J  LBST 
THEY  TRAMPLE  THEM  UNDER  THEIR  FEET,  AND 
TURN   AGAIN  AND  REND  YOU. Matt.  vii.  6. 

NO  man  wishes  to  bestow  labour  in  vain :  and  if  the 
fruit  of  labour  is  nothing  but  danger,  that  is  worst  of 
all.  Such  must  be  the  labour  of  those  who  undertake  to 
feed  dogs  with  holy  things ;  or  cast  what  is  valuable  before 
swine :  for  dogs  may  be  fed  with  common  things ;  and  it 
is  an  act  of  profaneness  to  give  them  holy  things ;  for  which 
the  dogs  are  no  better;  and  the  giver  is  much  worse. 
Swine  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing  valuable ;  if  it  is 
not  eatable  (which  is  all  they  think  of)  they  despise  and 
tread  it  under  their  feet.  Instead  of  being  obliged,  they 
are  disappointed  and  provoked  ;  instead  of  thanking  the 
person  who  treats  them  so  much  out  of  their  own  way,  they 
will  turn  again  upon  him  and  rend  him. 

Any  wise  man  would  so  little  wish  to  be  thus  employed, 
that  the  precept,  in  the  letter  of  it,  is  scarcely  necessary ; 
but  in  the  spirit  of  it  there  is  great  sense  and  reason.  For 
these  dogs  and  swine  are  unholy  men ;  who  are  so  called, 
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they  are  like  the  dogs  and  swine,  in  their  manners 
1  disposition.     The  holy  thing,  here  meant,  is  the  Gos- 

;  and  its  value  is  expressed  by  pearU,  things  rare  and 
icious.  Therefore  we  will  first  consider  the  nature  of 
s  holy  thing :  then  the  persons  to  whom  it  will  do  no 
)d,  and  ought  not  to  be  given.  The  reason  is,  because 
\  attempt  will  be  unsuccessful  and  dangerous.  When 
8  is  made  to  appear,  some  admonition  proper  to  the  case 
y  arise,  as  a  conclusion  from  the  whole. 
The  holy  thing  here  spoken  of  is  first  to  be  considered. 
;is  is  the  Gospel ;  and  a  holy  thing  it  is  in  its  nature, 
:^use  it  comes  from  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  holi- 
ss,  and  must,  as  such,  partake  of  his  nature.  But  it  is 
iefly  so,  when  we  consider  that  the  end  of  it  is  to  com- 
micate  holiness  to  man,  and  lead  him  to  holiness  and 
rity  of  life.  It  calls  men  to  be  separated  from  this  world, 
lich  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  to  become  members  of  the 
igdom  of  God.  From  thenceforth  it  sets  new  objects 
fore  them,  new  good  and  new  evil,  and  inspires  them 
th  new  affections,  with  love  for  the  one,  and  hatred  for 
3  other.  Its  objects  being  all  of  a  high  and  spiritual 
ad,  the  precepts  which  are  intended  to  lead  us  to  them 
e  all  pure  and  holy,  and  the  sum  total  of  them  all  is  ex^ 
essed  in  that  one  precept  of  the  law,  *'  Be  ye  holy ^  for  I 
%  holy  J"  Man  is  to  be  made  fit  for  the  presence  of  God ; 
it  that  cannot  be,  unless  he  becomes  such  as  God  is. 
lerefore  the  Gospel  saith,  '^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
r  they  shall  see  God :"  no  other  persons  will  be  fit  for 
;  it  is  therefore  the  design  of  the  Gt)spel  to  make  them 
ch.     And  this  it  doth,  not  by  restraining  men  from  sin, 

the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  terror  of  punishment  do ; 
it  by  inspiring  them  with  an  admiration  of  purity,  and  a 
ve  towards  it ;  for  the  sake  of  God  who  is  purity  itself, 
be  Gospel,  as  an  introduction  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
ust  be  a  lesson  of  holiness :  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  and 
X)r  blind  mistaien  men,  who  would  make  it  consistent 
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"with  unholiness,  know  nothing  about  it,  and  can  have  no 
share  in  it.  How  precious  then  is  the  Gospel,  if  it  can  lead 
man  to  the  glorious  presence  of  God !  It  is  therefore  re- 
presented to  us  by  something  more  precious  than  gold  it- 
self, even  hy  pearls:  "  Cast  not  your  jBe^r/*/'  saith  the  text 
And  in  another  text,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  still 
no  other  than  the  Gospel,  is  like  unto  a  merchant,  seeking 
goodly  pearls :  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it.  So 
apposite  is  this  comparison,  that  even  the  history  of  the 
pearl  will  afford  us  moral  instruction.  Pearls  do  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  every  common  observer ;  they  lie  deep  in  the 
ocean ;  he  that  would  obtain  them  must  seek  for  them ; 
and  he  that  would  purchase  the  best  of  them  all  must  give 
a  great  price.  So  also  must 'he  who  would  purchase  the 
Gospel ;  he  must  seek  it  — he  must  give — ^the  whole  worid 
for  it;  nothing  less  will  buy  it;  and  he  who  would  have 
it  for  less,  shews  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  it.  The  world, 
as  men  commonly  understand  and  use  it,  is  one  great  lie : 
he  that  would  have  the  truth,  must  give  it  up.  "  We  have 
left  all,"  said  the  disciples  ;  and  they  did  right:  they  were 
merchants  that  knew  how  to  reckon,  and  how  to  estimate: 
they  were  therefore  assured  what  they  should  have  in  re- 
turn :  this  pearl  would  make  them  amends  for  all  they  had 
given  up. 

But  this  pure,  this  holy,  this  inestimable  treasure,  is  not 
to  be  thrown  away  upon  those  who  are  incapable  of  pos- 
sessing it.  It  is  not  to  be  given  to  dogs  or  swine.  A  dog 
is  incapable  of  that  which  is  holy :  if  he  were  fed  with  a 
limb  from  a  sacrifice,  it  would  in  that  capacity.be  nothing 
to  him:  he  would  look  upon  it,  as  upon  any  common 
thing.*  Give  a  pearl  to  a  swine,  and  it  becomes  a  thing 
of  no  value.  It  is  the  same  with  men.  To  many  of  them 
the  Gospel  signifies  no  more,  than  if  you  were  to  give  a 

*  The  ancient  Greeks  had  holy  or  tacred  places ;  they  h^  even  sacred  islands ;  hot 
into  such  places  it  was  not  lawful  to  transport  a  dog, — See  Xewph.  Cyneg.  cap.  ▼.  f.  f  3* 
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sacrifice  to  a  dog :  and  its  value  is  no  more  seen  or  under- 
stood,  thain  when  pearls  are  cast  before  the  filthiest  beasts 
in  nature ;  who  tread  them  under  foot  as  they  would  the 
mire  of  the  streets.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
t]hrews  bids  us  think  of  what  scMre  puniahment  they  must  be 
'worthy,  who  have  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  ofGody  and 
cotmted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  they  were  sanc- 
tified^ an  unholy  thing;  regarding  these  sacred  and  pre- 
cious things  as  dogs  and  swine  would  regard  and  treat 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  world.  But  of  that  sore  pu- 
nishment such  persons  do  not  think,  because  ihey  are  in- 
sensible of  their  own  unworthiness.  From  the  animals  by 
which  they  are  denoted,  we  may  learn  what  temper  they 
are  of,  and  what  is  the  true  reason  of  their  contempt  and 
insensibility.  The  chief  qualities  by  which  dogs  and  swine 
are  distinguished,  are  greediness^  impudence,  and  unclean- 
ness.  These  qualities  are  odious  in  the  worst  of  beasts ; 
but  how  much  more  so,  when  they  are  found  in  men : 
worst  of  all,  when  they  are  found  in  Christians  ;  I  mean  in 
those  who  are  so  called.     And  first,  for  their  greediness. 

To  a  bad  man  this  world  is  the  great  object.  He  thinks 
he  never  can  have  enough  of  it ;  and  he  is  resolved  to  get 
it  by  any  manner  of  means.  As  one  dog  will  snatch  the 
meat  from  the  mouth  of  another,  so  will  he  take  to  him- 
self the  property,  the  prospects,  the  character,  of  another 
man.  The  dog  is  all  for  the  present  time ;  so  is  he.  The 
dog  sees  nothing  beyond  it ;  no  more  doth  he  :  if  the  ap- 
petite is  supplied,  it  is  all  he  looks  for.  When  the  dog  is 
hunting,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  prey ;  and  the  man 
of  the  world,  in  all  his  pursuits,  thinks  only  of  what  he 
shall  catch.  The  prophet  complains  of  bad  watchmen 
under  the  name  of  ^^  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never  have 
enough  ;"  looking  every  one  for  **  his  own  gain  from  his 
quarter."  Isa.  Ivi.  11.  Such  men  think  only  how  they 
may  get,  and  have,  and  enjoy ;  as  the  dog  when  he  is 
hunting  thinLs  only  how  he  shall  overtake  and  devour. 
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How  incessant  are  the  labours  of  some  men  in  this  chase^ 
hunting  the  world  ;  hunting  one  another ;  and  snatching 
whatever  they  can  from  those  who  are  upon  the  same  hunt 
with  themselves  !  These  are  the  men  who  are  so  fond  of 
the  doctrine  of  equality ;  they  admire  it  of  all  things ;  but 
this  shews  their  true  character ;  for  a  pack  of  dogs  are  all 
equal;  all  have  the  same  rights ;  all  are  bom  to  hunt  and 
devour.  No  dog  gives  any  thing  to  another  dog :  his  rule 
is,  to  have  it  all  to  himself :  and  so  little  justice  or  mercy 
is  there  among  these  animals,  when  the  devouring  princi- 
ple takes  place,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  for 
one  poor  beast  to  be  marked  out  for  a  victim ;  in  which 
case  the  rest  fall  upon  him,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 

That  fatal  distemper  of  madness,  communicable  to  men 
and  all  four-footed  beasts,  and  so  dreadful  in  its  effects, 
begins  wholly  (to  the  best  of  our  knowledge)  in  the  species 
of  dogs ;  and  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ca- 
nine madness.  Distempers  of  the  same  quality  are  bred 
in  the  minds  of  greedy  men :  distempers  as  unaccountable, 
as  infectious,  and  as  deadly  as  that  which  is  bred  in  dogs. 
When  they  lose  their  religion,  and  all  sense  of  another 
world,  they  are  often  given  up  to  this  malady ;  and  when 
one  man  hath  it,  be  is  as  eager  as  a  raving  dog  to  commu- 
nicate the  same  to  others.  The  doctrine  of  equality;  what 
is  it,  but  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ?  The  **  rights  of  man"  is 
another  bite :  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  the  fanatics  un^ 
derstand  it,  is  another :  and  as  the  dog  under  his  distemper 
leaves  his  home,  and  runs  wild  into  the  fields,  and  woods; 
so  do  men  with  this  notion  in  their  heads,  leave  the  church 
and  go  off  into  schism.  In  all  these  cases,  we  see  how 
fast  the  infection  spreads ;  and  how  often  it  is  incurable : 
reason  and  argument  cannot  reach  it.  What  can  the  event 
be,  but  that  men  shall  worry  and  devour  one  another  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  unless  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  shall 
find  some  remedy  ?  And  what  does  all  this  arise  from  but 
a  dc^-like  greediness  after  this  world  ?     This  it  is  which 
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makes  men  the  enemies  of  Grod,  the  enemies  of  truth,  and 
the  enemies  of  one  another. 

A  second  quality  of  the  dog  is  impudence;  the  most  an-* 
cient  of  the  heathen  poets  compares  a  man  to  a  dog  on  ac- 
count of  his  impudence — he  calls  one  a  shameless  dog. 
With  the  greediness  of  the  dog,  there  commonly  goes  the 
impudence  of  the  dog.     There  is  scarcely  any  property 
which  distinguishes  a  bad  man  from  a  good  one  more  than 
his  impudence:  therefore,  impudent  men  are  great  fa* 
vourites  with  the  author  of  evil.   "  Blessed  are  the  meek," 
says  the  Saviour :  ''  Blessed  are  the  impudent,"  says  the 
destroyer :  and  if  there  be  any  sort  oi  grace^  which  it  is  ia 
the  power  of  Satan  to  bestow,  it  is  certainly  this  of  impur 
dence :  ye  may  call  it  the  devil's  blessing.     If  he  employs 
any  person  about  his  own  works  and  designs,  he  seems 
commonly  to  provide  in  the  first  place,  that  he  be  impn** 
dent.     A  love  of  truth,  an  honest  heart,  and  a  good  inten- 
tion, will  make  a  man  bold :  piety  and  trust  in  God  will 
make  him  patient :  but  a  bad  heart  and  a  mischievous  in- 
tention will  make  him  impudent ;  and  unless  he  is  so,  he 
will  have  but  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  undertak- 
ings.    If  an  honest  man  is  met  by  any  one  in  the  road  to 
evil,  he  is  easily  abashed,  and  bis  modesty  saves  him  :  but 
an  evil  man,  if  confronted  and  disappointed,  begins  again : 
his  conscience  feels  no  more  than  his  flesh  would  do,  if  it 
had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron  :  if  conftited  and  exposed, 
he  feels  no  shame ;  nothing  hurts  him,  unless  it  be  the  loss 
of  some  worldly  object,  or  a  miscarriage  in  some  base  de- 
sign :  and  even  then  he  is  not  discouraged,  but  still  pear- 
severes;  repeats  his  old  lies,  renews  his  old  attempts,  and 
as  he  begins,  so  he  goes  on,  steadfast  and  unmoveable. 
These  are  the  men  in  whom  Satan  delights,  and  whom  he 
employs  upon  the  best  of  his  enterprises.     Look  at  some 
of  the  principal  of  those  persons,  who  at  this  time  are 
leaders  in  public  mischief:  see  if  there  is  a  modest  man 
amongst  them  :  it  cannot  be :  such  a  man  would  be  of  no 
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worth  in  that  party.  And  indeed  you  will  generally  find, 
that  the  man  whose  face  can  oppose  every  thing,  goes  natu- 
rally into  opposition :  that  is  die  stage  on  which  his  talents 
are  displayed :  the  face  of  a  hog  can  make  its  way  through 
a  hedge  of  thorns. 

But  there  is  another  qua.lity  remaining ;  which  is  that 
of  uncleanness.  For  this  the  two  animals  of  our  text  are 
brought  together  by  St.  Peter.  Christians  are  called  away 
that  Uiey  may  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  vx)rld:  but  many 
return  to  them  again,  and  become  as  they  were  before. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  words. — '^  It  happened 
unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb :  the  dog  is  turned 
to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire.'*  These  practices  are  loath- 
some :  but  they  are  no  more  than  a  sign  of  the  more  loath- 
some ways  of  those  people,  who  forsake  the  grace  of  Grod 
for  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  really  unclean 
in  the  sight  of  God  but  sin,  which  defileth  the  soul  and 
spirit.  Devils  are  called  unclean  spirits  from  their  wicked- 
ness ;  though  in  them  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  bodily 
impurity.  A  soul  defiled  with  sin  is  as  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  God,  as  a  beast  wallowing  in  the  mire  is  hatefiil 
and  adverse  to  man ;  and«a  soul  returning  to  the  sin  it  had 
forsaken,  falls  into  as  loathsome  a  habit  as  that  of  the  dog; 
who  never  can  be  raised  above  his  nature,  and  cured  of 
his  odious  manners :  education  will  never  mend  him;  he 
will  be  a  dog  still  as  he  was  before. 

When  we  meet  with  men  of  these  ill  qualities,  of  such 
men  we,  as  Christians,  are  to  beware ;  for  we  shall  do  them 
no  good,  and  if  they  can  they  will  do  us  harm :  therefore, 
says  the  Apostle,  "  Beware  of  dogs ;"  for  there  were;  per- 
sons, particularly  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  that  time,  who 
beset  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  as  dogs  fall  upon  a 
stranger.  Ill  men  arm  themselves  against  those  who  re- 
prove them  :  and  if  a  man  is  given  up  to  this  world,  no- 
thing provokes  him  more  than  when  he  is  told  of  another 
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world.  It  was  declared,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  diat 
Christ  should  be  persecuted  by  evil  men,  in  that  passage 
of  the  twenty-second  Psalm — "  Many  dogs  are  come  about 
me,  the  council  of  the  wicked  layeth  siege  against  me.'.' 
It  is  the  same  with  the  followers  of  Christ  at  Ihis  day: 
they  who  do  not  receive  the  truth,  will  always  hate,  and 
despise,  and  contradict,  and  persecute,  and  snarl  at,  and 
bite  those  who  deliver  it.  If  any  one  hears  the  Gospel, 
he  can  very  seldom  hear  it  with  indifference;  it  either 
pleases  him  or  provokes  him:  and  provoked  he  must  be, 
if  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  people  we  have  been  describ- 
ing. For  the  Gospel  tells  a  nmn  he  must  deny  himself; 
how  will  he  bear  that,  if  he  is  greedy  ?  it  tells  him  he  must 
renounce  the  world  :  how  will  he  bear  that,  if  it  is  the  great 
idol  of  his  affections  ?  and  if  it  be  the  pride  and  business 
of  his  life  to  follow  the  forms  and  fashions  of  the  world ; 
he  will  be  out  of  patience  when  he  hears,  that  a  Christian 
must  not  conform  to  it ;  and  that  he  must  not  do  as  the 
world  does. 

Every  person  of  common  sense  must  know,  if  a  swine 
could  hear  the  doctrine  of  obedience,  with  the  necessity  of 
submission,  how  he  would  despise  and  detest  it :  precious 
as  the  doctrine  is,  he  would  trample  it  under  his  feet.  And 
is  not  the  world  full  of  these  swine  ?  do  they  not  abound 
more  every  day ;  who  cry,  "  Down  with  order,  down  with 
authority,  down  with  property,  down  with  honesty,  down 
with  religion ;  let  all  things  be  under  our  feet  f"^  How  can 
it  be  expected,  that  those  who  have  once  imbibed  such  no- 
tions»  should  ever  hear  the  truth,  or  forbear  to  persecute 
those  who  bring  it  to  their  ears  ?  The  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  never  can  be  acceptable  to  the  unclean  and 
abominable ;  it  is  recommended  to  us  //ere,  that  we  may 
be  fit  for  the  presence  of  God  hereafter :  but  the  world  to 
come  and  the  glory  of  it  is  no  more  to  such,  than  a  pearl 
is  to  a  swine ;  so  he  tramples  that  also  under  his  feet ;  and 
not  satisfied  with  expressing  his  contempt,  he  turns  aj 
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anfl  expresses  his  hatred  and  rage.  How  did  the  Jews  and 
heathens  revile  and  persecute  the  first  preachers  of  Chris* 
tianity !  and  what  was  the  reason  of  it  all  ?  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  persecutors  were  allied  to  the  dog  and  the  swine 
in  their  principles  and  manners. 

You  see  therefore  what  must  be,  in  order  to  receive  and 
value  the  Gospel ;  you  must  put  away  those  sins  and  cor- 
ruptions which  hinder  the  reception  of  it  Into  the  place 
of  greediness  and  insatiableness,  you  must  admit  self- 
denial  ;  for  impudence  you  must  admit  of  an  humble,  con* 
trite  spirit;  intemperance  and  uncleanness  must  be  ex- 
changed for  holiness  and  purity :  then  will  you  love  the 
truth,  and  delight  to  hear  it  preached.  Then  shall  we  ever 
be  ready  to  give  you  that  which  is  holy,  and  cast  pearls  at 
your  feet ;  knowing  that  they  will  be  taken  up  with  reve- 
rence, and  valued  according  to  their  worth.  The  text  says, 
Cast  ye  not  your  pearls.  What  a  blessing  is  that !  the 
Gospel  hath  put  us  in  possession  of  them ;  these  pearls  are 
our  property :  God  hath  given  them ;  and  all  the  world  can- 
not take  them  away :  neither  moth  nor  thieves  can  touch 
them :  nothing  can  forfeit  them  but  our  own  unworthiness, 
and  the  indulgence  of  base  and  grovelling  affections. 
"Which  may  God  Almighty  prevent,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  &c. 
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JESUS  SAITH  UNTO  HIM,  I  AM  THE  WAY,  AND  THE 
TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFE. John  xiv.  6. 

HE  who  would  be  happy  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  must  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  him,  and 
keep  his  commandments. — By  knowing  him,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  have  personal  knowledge  of  him,  as  Peter 
had,  when  he  said,  ^^  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
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It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  ivhat  lie  is :  to  receive  him 
with  the  heart  and  affections ;  though  it  be  not  possible 
that  we  should  see  him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body.  To  the 
eye  oi  faith  he  is  visible  enough,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
salvation ;  and  so  the  words  of  St.  Peter  imply,  where  he 
says — **  Whom  having  not  seen  ye  love :  in  whom,  though 
ye  now  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory."  Such  joy  must  every  man 
feel,  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed 
to  him ;  and  no  words  can  reveal  him  to  us  more  effectu- 
ally than  the  words  of  this  text. — Blessed  are  the  eyes 
which  can  see  him  as  he  is  here  described !  That  you  may 
l>e  able  to  do  this^  I  shall  make  them  as  plain  and  easy  as 
I  can :  and  if  there  be  any  among  you,  who  have  not  seen 
him  yet,  may  God  bring  such  out  of  darkness  into  light ; 
that  their  eyes  may  not  be  closed  in  death^  till  they  have 
aeen  the  salvation  of  God ! 

I  proceed  to  shew  you,  how  truly  these  three  terms,  the 
way^  the  truths  and  the  life^  describe  to  us  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ :  and  first  I  shall  shew,  how  he  is  the  way. 

We  are  all  departed  from  God  :  our  disobedience  drove 
us  from  Paradise,  to  wander  about  this  world ;  and  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  misery  can  attend  us,  till  we  find 
God  whom  we  had  lost,  and  return  to  him  again.  We  are 
**  all  gone  out  of  the  way :"  and  instead  of  seeking  after 
God,  we  are  always  seeking  after  something  else.  We  have 
some  vision  of  happiness  before  us,  to  which  God  is  not 
necessary ;  in  which  he  has  no  share — "  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,"  saith  the  prophet.  Here  are  two  very  bad 
circumstances :  first,  that  we  are  lost,  and  next,  that  we 
have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  return.  The  poor 
sheep,  straying  in  the  wilderness,  when  wolves  are  abroad, 
cannot  be  in  a  worse  case.  It  was  the  wolf  which  first 
mada  us  wander.  Such  doctrine  as  a  wolf  would  give  to 
a  sheep,  such  did  the  tempter  give  to  man ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  he  has  been  wandering  ever  since — he  ia  in  % 
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*^  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way ;"  no  footsteps  are  tb 
be  seen :  we  may  go  over  the  whole  world,  and  find  no  ¥raj 
that  will  lead  us  to  God :  every  way  of  man  carries  ns  far- 
ther from  him.    The  way  in  which  he  commonly  walketii 
is  called  a  shadow ;  it  is  only  an  image  and  an  outward 
semblance  of  life,  which,  like  a  shadow,  soon  departeth. 
Try  all  his  ways  by  this  rule,  and  you  will  find  them  all 
alike.     When  he  is  in  the  way  to  be  rich,  he  is  laying  up 
for  some  other  to  gather  when  he  is  gone.     If  he  is  in  the 
way  to  be  happy,  his  pleasures  turn  into  thorns  and  vexa* 
tions.     If  he  is  in  the  way  to  be  great,  a  short  time  will  put 
him  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  mankind.     If  he  is  in 
the  way  to  be  wise,  his  wisdom  is  a  wisdom  of  words.    If 
he  is  a  discoverer,  he  brings  in  a  fresh  generation  of  terms; 
persuading  the  world  that  he  has  new  knowledge,  because 
he  has  new  expressions.     Thus  is  man  constantly  seeking 
the  way,  but  he  is  still  estranged  from  it,  and  misses  his 
true  object.     It  was  therefore  intimated  of  old  that  a  way 
is  prepared,  which  man  can  neither  make  nor  find.  Jacob's 
visionary  ladder  had  this  use ;  it  foreshewed  that  there 
should  be  a  communication  between  earth  and  heaven !  a 
method  of  descending  from  heaven,  and  of  ascending  firom 
the  earth.     This  our  Saviour  applies  to  his  own  person. 
He  is  that  ladder  by  which  man  is  to  ascend  to  God :  and 
to  attempt  it  without  him,  is  to  think  we  can  step  into  the 
clouds.     Man  can  no  more  make  his  own  communication 
with  God,  than  he  can  make  a  ladder  to  heaven.     Christ 
must  be  our  mediator^  before  he  becomes  our  teacher ;  and 
of  this  we  can  give  you  another  proof.     When  man  was 
shut  out  of  paradise,  ^Jiamifig  sword  was  interposed  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.     When  man  left  that  seat  of 
bliss,  labour  and  death  were  before  him,  and  vengeance 
was  behind  him.    There  was  no  return  for  him  into  para-* 
disc,  without  passing  the  fire  of  that  sword.     This  is  the. 
thing  which  Christ  did  for  us :  he  sufiered  that  fire,  aind 
wrvived  it ;  and  thus  he  recovered  for  us  the  way  to  par^p 
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dise :  Be  overcame  tbis  sharpness  of  deaths  and  opened  die 
kingdom  of  beaven  to  all  believers :  and  from  tbe  stojry  of 
tbe  malefactor  upon  tbe  cross,  we  may  know,  wbat  was 
trae  of  bim,  may  be  true  of  us  dl ;  we  may  all  be  with  him 
this  day  in  paradise. 

Tbere  is  no  way  to  tbe  fiivour  of  Grod,  or  to  tbe  know- 
ledge of  God ;  no  entrance  administered,  but  by  Jesus 
Cbrist;  wbo  being  tbe  only  mediator,  is  also  tbe  only 
teacber,  wbo  sbews  us  tbe  way  in  wbicb  we  are  to  walk. 
Tbis  was  one  great  end  of  bis  coming :  and  all  tbe  world 
bath  known  and  confessed,  till  of  very  late  years,  tbat  the 
waif  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  must  be  revealed  to  bim. 
And  as  a  way  is  wanting  to  all  mankind,  it  is  necessary  all 
sbould  understand  it.     Tbe  propbet  tberefore  speaks  of  it 
as  a  highway;  sucb  as  all  may  see  and  understand,  if  tbey 
will  walk  in  it.     Wbat  can  be  easier  to  every  capacity, 
than  tbe  rule  of  example  ?  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  at  Christ ;  and  all  is  plain.     ''  Learn  of  me,"  says  be, 
^*  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
to  your  souls.'' — Matt.  ii.  29.   How  short,  and  how  proper ! 
How  suited  to  our  case ! — while  the  world  gives  a  very 
different  lesson. — '^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  and  ye  shall  find  nothing  but  disquiet  and  labour 
of  heart."  The  blessed  Apostle  repeats  a  lesson  correspond-* 
ing  with  that  of  his  Master — Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even 
1^  I  am  of  Christ.    How  heavy  is  the  burthen  of  the  world, 
when  compared  with  the  yoke  of  Christ !  how  laborious 
and  difficult  is  the  way  of  fashion,  when  compared  with 
the  way  to  heaven !    This  short,  plain  rule,  of  following 
Christ,  would  deliver  us  all. 

And  as  for  that  other  way ;  that  vall^  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  in  which  we  must  all  walk,  there  Christ  hath  gone 
before  us,  and  shewed  us  the  path  of  life :  so  that  we  may 
9)1  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ^'  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  shall  comfort 
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me.**  We  shall  find  the  way,  as  sheep  are  directed  across 
a  ford  by  the  shepherd  :  and  though  that  ford  be  as  wide 
and  as  deep  as  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  make  no  difference : 
the  bondage  of  Egypt  will  then  be  left  behind,  and  Canaan 
will  be  in  full  view  before  us ;  to  which  the  rod  and  staff 
of  this  great  Shepherd  will  conduct  us  in  safety. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  second  capacity  in  which 
Christ  appears  to  us ;  that  of  the  trtUh. 

When  we  lost  our  wayj  we  lost  the  truth  at  the  same  time. 
When  Satan  shewed  a  way  of  knowledge,  truth  was  no 
longer  to  be  found. — The  different  opinions  among  men ; 
that  vain  jangling^  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  truth  among  them.     Let  any  man  hear  what 
philosophers  have  said  about  Gody  and  he  will  soon  see 
what  human  truth  is.     But  the  truth  of  God  is  this :  that 
the  Father  sends  his  Son  into  the  world,  that  all  that  be^ 
lieve  in  Him  may  be  saved.     This  no  philosopher  ever 
thought  of.     But  this  is  the  truth,  on  which  man  has  de- 
pended ever  since  it  was  said  in  paradise,  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.     The  great  end  of 
revelation  was  to  keep  up  and  explain  this  truth,  which  was 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Christ.    Without  him  neither  the 
law  nor  the  prophets,  nor  even  the  world  itself,  hath  any 
truth  in  them.   What  are  all  the  types  df  the  law  of  Moses? 
What  is  that  greatest  of  all,  the  passover  ?    It  is  nothing, 
unless  you  add  to  it,  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us.     The  law  had  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;  but 
the  body  and  substance,  from  whence  that  shadow  was 
formed,  is  of  Christ,     Take  away  the  blood  of  Chrjst,  and 
what  is  the  blood  of  bulls  and  ef  goats  ?  It  cannot  take  away 
sin :  it  cannot  do  that  for  which  it  was  commanded  to  be 
shed ;  and  so  it  is  nothing.     We  are  told  of  a  redemption 
from  Egypt;  but  that  was  a  temporary  redemption ;  nothing 
will  save  us  but  an  etei^al  redemption ^  of  which  that  was  a 
figure ;  but  the  truth  is  in  Christ :  he  is  the  true  L^mb,  the 
true  Moses,  th^  true  Aaron,  the  true  Joshua :  he  is  the  truth^ 
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of  all  that  were  before  him ;  the  true  ieader  and  captain 
of  the  people  of  God ;  the  true  priest^  the  true  sacrifice ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  glorious  subject  of  his  Exodus> 
about  which  Moses  and  Elias  talked  with  him  at  his  trans- 
figuration. For  neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets  have  any 
other  truth :  Christ  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all. 

But  I  ventured  to  say,  that  the  natural  or  created  woild 
itself  has  no  truth  without  him :  and  I  am  persuaded  yoti 
will  find  the  assertion  true.  For  look  at  some  of  the  world  s 
first  objects,  and  examine  them.  We  see  and  admire  the 
light  of  the  day ;  and  we  may  say  with  the  wise  man, "  Truly 
the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
liehold  the  sun."  But  this  is  the  light  of  the  eye :  it  is  txoX 
the  light  of  the  mind  :  Christ  is  that  light ;  and  therefore 
he  calls  himself  the  true  light,  whom  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
points  out  to  us  as  the  sun  of  righteousness.  The  natural 
Kghf  of  the  day  cannot  enlighten  a  man  that  is  bom  blind : 
but  the  Hght  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  warldy  that  alone  is  the  true  light :  and  this  Christ 
shewed,  when  he  gave  light  to  a  man  blind  from  his  birth : 
he  did  this  to  teach  us,  that  no  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  lights  be  his  case  what  it  will :  from  the  enlivening  rays 
of  that  sun  nothing  is  hidden. 

Bread  is  of  great  consequence  to  man's  life ;  but  it  is  so 
6nly  to  his  natural  life :  that  alone  is  the  true  bread  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  light  to  the  world. 
He  that  eateth  of  what  we  call  bread,  will  die  afterwards; 
and  even  they  that  did  eat  of  manna  in  the  wilderness,  all 
died  :  but  this  is  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  that  a  man: 
may  eat  thereof  and  not  die^ 

On  another  occasion,  Christ  calls  himself  the  True  Vine; 
because  every  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  vine  is  fulfilled 
m  him.  The  vine,  considered  in  itself,  is  but  a  shadow ; 
tcp^Xj  it  to  him,  and  it  has  sense  and  substance. 

Water  is  made  to  quench  the  thirst;  but  he  that  drinketh 
of  it,  shall  thirst  again  :  this  is  the  true  living  water,  of 
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which  a  man  may  drink  and  thirst  no  more :  tuid  this  is 
what  our  Saviour  •ffered,  when  he  said,  ^*  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink." 

In  like  manner^  all  things  in  this  world  that  are  most 
peceasary  and  valuable  to  man,  are  verified  in  Christ :  in 
him  alone  the  truth  of  them  is  found.  And  we  may  theme 
affirm,  that  the  world  we  see  without  him  is  not  the  true 
world ;  it  is  only  a  shadow  of  it.  The  world  before  iM 
is  a  bodily  world,  and  made  lor  the  body  of  man :  but  the 
true  world  is  made  for  his  spirit,  and  must  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  Hence  you  may  understand  the  two  great  mistakes 
which  the  wise  man  of  the  world  is  sure  to  make,  coBCem* 
ing  thi9  world  and  the  other.  He  judges  totally  amis9  of 
the  Christian  and  of  himself.  He  supposes  his  owii  objects 
to  be  real,  and  the  objects  of  the  Christian  imaginary;  be- 
cause the  one  walks  by  sight,  and  the  other  by  faith ;  where- 
as the  objects  of  a  Christian's  faith  are  the  tr ue objects,  whils 
the  man  of  the  world  has  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  th^,' 
an4  when  he  loses  the  shadow,  the  Christian  gains  the  suh* 
stance  :  when  this  world  goes  down  and  disappears^  the 
worid  of  eternity  rises  up,  and  the  objects  of  faith  fure  all 
realized. — Lord,  give  us  evermore  of  that  world  which  we 
see  not ;  and  of  this  that  now  appears  to  us  give  us  more 
or  less,  according  to  thy  good  pleasure :  for  we  now  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  possess  all  things,  even  while  we  have 
nothing ! 

But  there  is  still  one  more  capacity  in  which  our  Saviour 
is  to  be  understood.  He  that  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truths 
is  also  the  Life;  and  what  a  blessed  hearing  is  this  in  swh, 
a  world  as  ours,  where  death  spoils  every  prosipect,  di^*: 
solves  all  society,  and  renders  every  possession  vain  ^ad 
empty !  What  is  your  life  ?  It  is  a  vapour  that  appearethf 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth ;  like  a  cloud  that  pa^s^ 
over  our  heads  before  the  wind,  and  is  gone.  Eveq  a  wise 
Heathen  can  tell  us,  that  it  is  rather  death  than  life;  ^d 
that  the  only  real  life  is  to  be  found,  not  in  this  wprld^^  but 
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out  of  it     Ask  the  man  of  pleasure  how  he  finds  it  ?    He 
muflt  answer,  according  to  matter  of  fact  (if  he  has  any 
sense  in  him),  that  it  is  a  life,  which  through  the  fear  of 
death  bringrs  him  into  cantinual  bondage.     The  thought 
of  death  may  be  profitable,  as  it  leads  ns  toward  another 
world ;  but  it  turns  this  into  a  Golgotha,  a  place  of  a  scull  f 
a  place  to  which  men  are  brought  only  to  be  executed. 
WlMn  the  Saviour  appears  in  it,  it  is  no  longer  that  la* 
BMntable  place  it  was  before ;  its  very  nature  is  changed : 
fior  when  he  beheld  the  funeral  procession  of  a  young  man 
thait  was  carried  out  to  be  buried,  and  the  widow  his  mo* 
fter  following,  he  said  unto  her.  Weep  not :  and  what  he 
said  to  her,  he  saith  to  us  all :  it  is  a  voice  to  the  whole 
duriitian  world*     He  who  spake  these  words  to  that  poor 
widow,  was  himself  the  resun^ection  and  the  lifsy  and  was 
about  to  raise  her  son.    She  did  not  know  that,  and  there-* 
fare  die  wept.    But  now  we  all  know  it ;  and  therefore  we 
ougfat  not  to  weep. 

Since  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  death  is  no  death,  be- 
cause be  has  no  sting;  for  sin  is  the  sting  of  dea£h :  and 
when  sin  is  taken  away,  as  by  the  atonement  of  Christ; 
death  should  no  longer  be  terrible.  Hence  the  Apostle 
eatelaims^  '^O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  For  if  Christ 
be  risen,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  debt  is  paid ;  and  that  sin, 
wbich  kills  us  all,  is  no  longet  imputed. 

FfOm  the  history  of  man  it  is  known,  that  if  sin  had  not 
entered,  man  would  not  have  died ;  for  death  cometh  by 
urn ;  without  it  there  would  have  been  none.  The  life  of 
ptfadise  would  have  been  sustained  perpetually  by  the  treq 
0f  Ule.  But  when  man  fell  into  sin,  he  was  driven  from 
the  tree  of  life,  to  return  to  the  dust  out  of  which  he  was 
taken*  To  restore  that  life  which  we  lost  in  Adam,  and 
I^Ve  us  that  to  which  the  tree  of  life  would  have  raised  U8| 
the  Saviour  came  into  the  worUL  How  much  more  than 
thia  kis  own  words  may  promise  to  us,  we  cannot  affirm ; 
>wt  he  tells  us— '^  I  am  come  that  ye  might  h^ve  life,  an4 
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that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly :''  whence  we  mky 
gather  indubitably,  that  the  life  which  we  obtain  through 
Christ  is  better  than  we  should  have  derived  from  Adam; 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  is  called  the  Tree  of  life:  he 
does  what  that  would  have  done,  and  more :  and  as  we  have 
po  title  but  through  him,  he  is  therefore  called  our  life. 

It  is  a  plain  doctrine,  and  generally  understood,  that 
Christ  becomes  our  life  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
and  that  therefore  he  calls  himself  the  resurrection  and  the 
life ;  but  the  Gospel  teaches,  that  Christ  is  our  life  before 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  there  being  a  resurrectioo 
to  grace  and  newness  of  life,  which  begins  here,  and  is  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     Mo- 
dem Christians  seem  to  think  that  the  Christiaa  religion 
is  a  history  (a  very  true  history)  of  things  without  us :  but 
is  it  not  also  a  history  of  something  within  us  ?  does  it  not 
also  preach  up  a  principle  of  life,  given  to  Christians  at 
this  time,  and  distinguishing  them  from  a  dead  world  that 
lieth  in  darkness  ?  is  not  Christ  now  a  life  to  animate  and 
revive  the  dead ;  as  well  as  a  light  to  instruct  the  ignorant? 
Doth  not  the  prophet  say  the  same — "  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light  ?"  Can  the  sun  of  the  spring  shew  itself,  without  rais- 
ing the  roots  that  lie  buried  in  the  earth  ?  Even  so,  he  that 
gives  light  must  give  life  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
act.     And  this  must  be  the  life  of  which  Christ  himself 
speaketh,  where  he  saith,  '^  He  that  believeth  in  me,  thougk 
he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  he  that  liveth  and  be* 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die."    This  must  be  meant  of  that 
spiritual  life  with  which  we  now  live :  and  the  occasion  on: 
which  the  words  were  spoken,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
relates  to  the  same :  for  Martha  had  said,  '^  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."     But 
this  confession  was  not  sufficient ;  the  resurrection  of  La- 
zarus was  to  shew  something  more :  it  was  to  shew,  not  only 
that  the  hour  is  coming,  but  that  it  now  is,  when  the  dead 
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in  sin  heai  his  voice  and  come  forth.  Reason  therefore  re- 
quires that  the  words  which  follow  should  bestrictly  taken 
— "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life" — and  were  they 
not  strictly  fulfilled,  when  the  Gentile  world  were  raised  up 
by  the  Gospel  fi^m  that  hopeless  death  of  sin  in  which  they 
lay?  And  are  they  not  now  fulfilled  in  every  sinner,  who 
at  this  time  is  raised  up  from  the  "  death  of  sin  to  the  life 
of  righteousness?"  To  such  Jesus  Christ  is  now  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life :  but  there  are  many  who  say  with  Mar- 
tha, that  they  believe  "  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day," 
without  seeming  to  regard  or  understand  this :  hut  blessed 
and  holy  ts  he  who  bath  part  in  t)m^rst  resurrection :  to 
him  Christ  is  truly  the  life  ;  and  over  htm  the  second  death 
shall  have  no  power. 

I  ha^  now  shewed  you,  how  just  a  description  the  text 
bath  given  us  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  from  that  you  may 
learn  the  value  of  his  religion ;  and  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  us  all  that  we  are  still  in  possession  of  it;  for  if  we  lose 
that,  we  lose  all.  The  world  would  no  longer  be  a  place 
fit  to  live  in.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  religion  with- 
out Christ,  you  may  judge  what  it  must  be :  it  can  neither 
shew  us  the  way,  nor  tell  us  the  truth,  nor  give  us  the  life; 
and  that  must  be  a  strange  religion.  It  has  no  teacher  to 
dew  us  the  way ;  no  mediator  to  prepare  it.  It  leaves  us 
like  sheep  in  a  desert ;  departed  firom  God,  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  return  to  him.  If  we  try  to  be  wise,  we  are 
**  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  troth."  If  we  are  shocked  at  the  brevity  and  vanity 
of  man  in  this  world,  we  see  no  remedy.  The  richest  and 
fairest  parts  of  the  earth,  whatever  trees  and  fruits  they 
may  produce,  have  no  tree  of  life.  Death  reigns  without 
control ;  for  whatsoever  the  various  schemes  of  man's  wis- 
dom may  promise,  not  one  of  them  all  ever  pretended  to 
give  life. 

How  devoutly  thankful  ought  we  to  be  for  that  ineaU- 
roable  blessing  which  God  hath  bestowed  upm       """^ 
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giving  us  his  only-begotten  Sod»  that  whosoever  bdieveA 
on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life !  The 
way  to  heaven  lies  right  before  us,  and  is  so  plain  that  a 
child  may  find  it.  We  have  knowledge  of  that  trtUhj 
which  is  above  all  truth:  and  we  parteke  of  that  li/ey 
which  is  a  life  of  eternity. 

We  shall  be  thankful  in  the  only  proper  manner,  and  as 
God  requires,  if  we  take  advantage  ^  these  bkssings,  and 
use  them  as  we  ought 

Therefore,  if  Christ  be  the  Way  ;  let  us  return  to  God  by 
him :  let  us  pray,  with  him  for  our  intercessor ;  and  that 
we  shall  have  access  to  God.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
to  this  day  for  persons  to  gain  access  to  some  great  and 
powerful  man,  by  sending  an  offering  before  them  to  pre- 
pare the  way:  Our  offering  is  Christ:  we  olSer  him  to 
the  Father,  and  we  are  "  accepted  in  the  beloved.''  Para- 
dise itself  is  open  to  those  who  seek  it  in  this  manner :  no 
flaming  sword  is  now  in  the  way,  to  stop  them  from  the 
tree  of  life. 

If  Christ  be  the  Truths  let  us  find  him  in  the  word  of 
truth.  Let  us  learn  how  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righ-^ 
teousness :  how  it  all  points  to  him,  and  is  fulfilled  in  him. 
Let  us  look  unto  him  through  the  works  of  the  creation, 
and  learn  how  he  is  the  truth  of  nature :  the  true  vim;  the 
true  bread;  the  true  light;  the  truth  of  every  thing  onr 
eyes  can  see,  that  is  great  and  valuable  in  the  world.  Till 
we  see  this  use  and  sense  of  nature,  the  sun  may  give  light 
to  our  eyes,  but  it  gives  none  to  our  minds. 

If  Christ  be  the  life,  let  him  be  oar  life.  As  man  liveth 
not  by  the  bread  of  earth  alone,  but  by  the  bread  of  hea- 
ven ;  let  us  go  out  to  gather  that  manna,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  (and  as  often  as  it  is  to  be  found)  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  our  passover  being  sacrificed  for  us,  let  us 
keep  the  feast ;  and  let  us  think  it  a  feast ;  as  indeed  it  is, 
in  comparison  of  which  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  empti- 
ness and  famine.     Christ  being  also  the  true  Tree  of  Life, 
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the  old  prohibition  is  no  longer  in  force  against  us ;  we 
may  now  with  safety  ^'  put  forth  our  hand,  and  take  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever." 
Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 


SERMON  XXX, 

VOBIPTHET  WHICH  ARE  OF  THE  LAW  BE  HEIRS^  FAITH 
IS  HADE  VOID,  AND  THE  PROMISE  MADE  OF  NONE 
EFFECT.— JfJoW.  iv.  14. 

r[£  five  books  of  Moses  stand  in  the  beginning  of  our 
Bible,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  readers  of 
the  Scripture,  that  they  should  have  a  right  understanding 
of  them ;  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  we  have  in  diose 
books  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows ;  and  secondly,  be^ 
cause  in  this  age  they  have  been  dangerously  misrepresented* 
The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  this;  that  they  who  were 
under  the  law  could  not,  as  such,  inherit  the  promise ; 
because  the  promise  had  been  made  to  the  faith  of  Abra* 
ham  before  the  law ;  and  had  it  afterwards  been  given  to 
the  law,  it  would  have  been  taken  from  faith ;  and  so  the 
whole  together  would  have  been  a  contradiction.  But  w 
the  promise  had  first  been  given  to  faith,  it  could  not  be 
given  to  the  law  afterwards ;  and  it  was  not  given :  for  th« 
law  answers  other  purposes,  as  we  shall  see. 

That  the  promise  is  given  to  faith,  the  case  of  the  greak 
father  of  the  Church  was  intended  to  shew.  Qod  call^ 
Abraham  from  his  friends,  that  be  might  g^  out  to  a  land 
which  he  had  not  seen :  he  commanded  him  to  devote  hia 
^ou  to  God,  and  he  obeyed :  in  consequence  of  which  he 
received  the  promise. — ^^  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest 
God — thou  didst  not  withhold  thy  son — in  blessing  1  will 
bless  thee,"  &c.     Few  word^  are  here  wanted  to  shew. 
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what  sort  of  religion  is  most  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  the 
religion  of  Abraham;  which  leaves  father  and  mother,  and 
forsakes  the  worlds  at  the  call  of  God  ;  which  believes  his 
word,  while  appearances  argue  the  contrary  ;  and  resigns 
itself  to  his  will,  though  he  requires  what  is  most  valuable 
in  life.  In  a  word,  it  shews,  that  God  is  pleased  witb 
faith,  and  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him 
— "  He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."    Gen.  xv.  6. 

If  you  would  know  the  justice  of  this,  the  case  is  plaia 
Man  is  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  forfeiture :  the  works  of 
his  nature  are  nothing  worth :  "  there  is  none  righteous, 
no  not  one."  God  hath  therefore  concluded  all  under  sin : 
and  as  righteousness  is  not  to  be  found,  another  service  is 
admitted,  to  be  counted  for  righteousness :  which  is  the 
service  of  faith.  The  Apostle  breaks  out  into  rapture  when 
he  thinks  on  it — O  the  depth  of  wisdom  and  goodness ! 
that  Gt>d  should  conclude  all  under  sin,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all  \  Thus  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  are 
all  brought  in,  as  children  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  the 
promise.  All  that  was  given  to  faith  in  Abraham ;  the 
promise,  and  the  blessing,  and  the  oath  which  confirmed 
it,  might  also  be  given  to  the  like  faith  in  them.  Every 
thing  is  given  to  this  faith;  even  Christ  himself,  the  great- 
est blessing  of  all.  For  as  Abraham  had  given  up  his  son, 
so  did  God  in  due  time  give  up  hisi  In  return  for  that 
act,  which  resigned  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice,  did  God  on  the 
very  same  spot,  in  after  ages,  give  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  In  conformity  to  the  same  example, 
the  Christian  is  still  required  to  resign  his  fame,  his  plea- 
sure, his  children,  his  friends,  when  God  requires ;  and 
then  he  will  have  Christ  in  return.  This  is  the  true  reli- 
gion, which  leads  men  to  salvation,  and  which  always  did 
so ;  and  it  is  as  plain  and  easy  as  it  is  true. 

But  with  this  religion  of  faith,  there  was  another  sort  of 
service,  another  necessary  rule  of  obedience  to  God,  called 
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the  law :  concerning  which  the  text  informs  ns,  that  they 
who  were  of  it  could  not  be  heirs  ;  that  is,  could  not  there- 
by be  entitled  to  inherit  the  blessing  which  God  had  pro- 
mised to  Abraham.     And,  I  believe,  whosoever  shall  ex- 
amine the  law  of  Moses,  will  find  that  no  such  promise  is 
any  where  added  to  the  works  of  the  law.     The  Apostle 
expressly  declares  the  contrary :  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight:"  and  again;  ^^  A  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."    Rom. 
iii.  20. 28.  Certain  it  is  then,  that  if  the  law  coxmoijustify^ 
it  could  not  give  life  ;  and  if  it  could  not  give  it^  it  could 
not  promise  it ;  and  accordingly  it  never  did.     But  here 
the  Jew  made  a  fatal  mistake.     He  went  about,  thinking 
it  possible  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness by  the  deeds  of  the  law ;  and  so  he  failed  of  that  other 
righteousness  which  God  had  imputed  to  Abraham,     It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  law  of  Moses,  that  it  did  not  give 
righteousness :  nor  should  we  hence  imagine  that  the  law 
and  the  promise  were  in  opposition :  God  forbid !  for  if 
there  had  been  a  law  given,  which  could  have  given  life, 
verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law ;  it  was 
the  most  excellent  system  which  could  be  for  the  purpose  : 
but  from  the  nature  of  man  that  could  not  possibly  be.  The 
Scripture  had  concluded  all  men,  had  as  it  were  shut  them 
all  up  together,  under  a  sentence  of  sin  and  condemnation : 
so  that  justification  must  be  brought  in  some  other  way ; 
which  way  is  that  of  faith  ;  and  a  counting  of  that  for  righ- 
teousness, which  in  itself  was  not  righteousness,  till  God 
pleased  to  make  it  so.    It  would  surely  have  been  a  strange 
thing,  if  the  law  had  promised  what  it  could  not  give :  and 
much  hath  been  said  about  this  to  little  purpose :  but  there 
is  in  the  meantime  a  great  and  useful  question  which  de- 
serves to  be  answered.     For  if  the  law  could  not  give  life, 
what  was  the  design  of  it,  and  what  end  d  id  it  answer  ? 
The  Apostle  instructs  us,  that  it  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gression ;  and  that  it  was  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ.     We 
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are  therefore  to  examine  into  the  signification  of  these  two 
characters. 

And  first,  the  law  was  added  became  of  transgres^on. 
If  it  was  added,  there  was  something  in  use  before  it^  to 
which  it  was  added  by  way  of  preservation^  in  order  to 
lessen  transgression  for  the  time  to  come.     The  case  was 
this :  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  down  to  Abraham,  there 
had  been  a  practice  of  divine  worship,  which  compre* 
hended  the  chief  institutions  of  that  law  which  was  afler* 
wards  written.     This  worship,  the  people  whom  we  call 
Heathens,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  had  corrupted,  and  had  turned  the  rites 
of  it  to  the  service  of  false  gods  ;  whom  they  worshipped 
with  such  abominable  practices  as  made  them  hateful  to 
the  true  God,  and  of  course  very  dangerous  companions 
to  his  people.     That  Abraham  might  escape  this  dai^er, 
God  called  him  from  his  family,  who  are  said  to  have 
served  other  gods  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.) ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
his  posterity  were  separated  from  all  other  people :  imd 
when  they  were  to  be  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
nations  of  Idolaters  were  driven  out.     The  first  form  in 
which  God  gave  his  law  was  that  of  the  ten  command* 
ments :  and  the  first  of  these  forbids  the  worship  of  strange 
gods ;  as  doth  the  second  the  invention  of  images,  which 
was  the  constant  wickedness  of  the  heathens.     And  this, 
without  any  thing  farther,  is  sufiicient  to  shew,  what  kind 
of  transgression  the  law  was  added  to  prevent,  and  who 
die  trangressors  were.     What  the  witchcraft  was  which 
drew  mankind  away  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  false  gods, 
it  may  not  be  easy  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  detect 
and  understand.    The  shortest  way  is  to  suppose,  what  is 
certainly  true,  that  idolatry  was  a  subtle  invention  of  the 
devil :  and  we  know  what  he  can  do,  and  what  absurdities 
men  can  receive  and  embrace,  from  what  is  at  this  time 
stirring  in  the  world.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  company  of 
these  Heathens  always  was  a  snare  to  the  people  of  God  { 
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of  whom  it  is  too  truly  said,  that  they  ^'transgressed 
against  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  went  a  whoring  after 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whom  God  destroyed 
before  them."  We  are  to  note  well  that  expression,  th^ 
went  ^  whoring :  for  as  fornication  and  adultery  are  lusts 
of  the  body  ;  so  is  disaffection  to  the  true  God,  and  a  love 
of  unclean  idols,  a  lust  of  the  mind;  which  ill  company 
and  bad  teaching  are  sure  to  excite.  For  this  cause  Grod 
divided  his  people  from  the  Heathens,  and  laid  them  under 
^very  possible  obligation  for  their  security,  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  law  of  Moses ;  as  a  good  father  would  keep 
his  son  from  the  seducing  company  of  profligates  and  bias* 
phemers.  Many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  preservatives 
against  heathenism ;  but  there  is  one  law,  of  equal  effect 
with  all  the  rest;  that  is,  the  distinction  of  meats  into  clean 
and  unclean,  in  the  11th  of  Leviticus.  By  this  law  Hea- 
thens and  Jews  could  not  eat  together,  and  so  conld  not 
live  together.  God  tells  them  in  direct  words,  that  the 
design  of  this  law  was  to  keep  them  separate  from  the 
Heathens,  and  all  their  abominable  customs — ^^  Ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed" 
you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. 

Thus  was  the  law  concerning  beasts  understood ;  for  this 
end  was  it  observed ;  and  thus  is  it  applied  and  inter- 
preted in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  where  Peter,  referring 
to  his  vision  of  the  animals  in  the  sheet,  saith ;  ^^  Ye  know 
how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to 
keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation ;  but 
God  hath  shewed  me  (by  putting  an  end  to  the  distinction 
of  meats)  that  I  should  not  (now)  call  any  man  common  or 
unclean."  The  separation  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  there- 
fore this  law,  which  had  kept  it  up,  was  no  more  to  be 
observed. 

:  This  law,  as  I  have  said,  which  forbid  them  to  eat  with 
Heathens,  made  it  impossible  to  live  with  them ;  and  this 
Qiight  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it     But  it  is  delightful 
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to  see,  how  that  law  which  kept  up  the  distinction,  com* 
prehended  in  itself  the  sense  and  reason  of  the  distinction. 
Forbidden  meats  were  so  fixed  on  as  to  resemble  forbidden 
men ;  and  lawful  meats,  properly  understood,  were  so  many 
lessons  of  purity,  patience,  obedience,  and  integrity. 

To  this  question  then,  wherefore  serveih  the  law?  the 
Apostle,  we  see,  is  right  in  one  of  his  answers :  it  wa3 
added  to  the  Patriarchal  religion,  to  prevent  those  trans- 
gressions and  abominations  which  heathenism  had  brought 
iuto  it.  In  his  second  reason  we  shall  find  him  as  right 
as  in  the  first ;  namely,  that  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster 
unto  Christ.  And  when  Christ  came,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  under  this  schoolmaster,  ought  to  have  known  him 
immediately,  and  to  have  said:  "  These  new  and  wonder- 
ful things,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  the  very  same  in  sense  and  substance  with  what  we  all 
have  seen  and  been  acting  over  from  the  beginning  of  our 
law.  As  children  are  sent  to  a  schoolmaster  to  acquire  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  so  have  we  been  brought  up  to 
learn  these  things :  and  as  children  are  shut  up  in  a  school, 
so  have  we  been  shut  up  from  the  world,  to  practise  over 
continually  those  signs  and  figures  which  describe  to  us 
Jesus  Christ." 

For,  is  Jesus  Christ  a  mediator  between  God  and  man? 
And  had  not  we  our  mediator,  Moses,  between  God  and 
us,  at  Mount  Sinai?  Is  Christ  the  true  high  priest  of  God? 
And  have  not  we  always  been  used  to  the  sight  of  an  high 
priest  and  his  ministry  ?  Is  he  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of 
the  world  ?  And  hath  not  the  blood  of  sacrifices  always 
been  shed  amongst  us  for  atonement  and  sanctification, 
and  always  taught  us  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  ?  Is  Christ  the  Iamb  of  God  redeeming 
us  by  his  blood,  and  turning  away  the  wrath  of  God?  And 
did  not  a  lamb  in  Egypt  save  us  by  its  blood  from  the 
destroying  angel,  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slaiq? 
They  say  Christ  is  the  true  passover.     And  is  he  not  in 
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every  respect  like  the  passover  we  have  been  used  to? 
How  wonderful  is  it  that  his  bones  were  not  broken  when 
he  hung  upon  the  cross  ?  but  were  we  not  forbidden  to 
break  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  ?  They  say  he  hath 
ascended  into  heaven,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us :  and  did  not  our  high  priest  go  yearly  into 
the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple,  and  return  from  thence 
to  bless  the  people,  as  the  Comforter  is  now  sent  down 
from  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven  ?  These  and  many  other  like 
things  have  we  learned  under  our  schoolmaster  the  law ; 
and  if  we  do  not  now  see  and  understand  them,  after  we 
have  so  long  been  used  to  them,  we  must  be  lost  in  igno- 
rance, and  incapable  of  receiving  information. 

What  I  have  here  said  for  the  Jew,  he  should  have  said 
for  himself;  and  he  would  have  said  it,  had  not  the  love  of 
this  world,  together  with  a  vain  trust  in  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  in  his  own  righteousness  built  upon  it,  blinded 
his  eyes  and  hardened  his  heart.  And  when  he  had  blun- 
dered in  the  beginning,  by  rejecting  Jesus  for  not  encou- 
raging him  in  the  love  of  this  world ;  his  pride  would 
never  condescend  to  compare  the  figures  of  the  law,  to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so.  He  had  determined  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Christ  before  he  had  inquired ;  so  he 
would  never  inquire  after  he  had  determined.  Wonder 
not  that  the  Jew  thus  erred :  for  the  Christian  world  is 
still  full  of  such  Jewish  scholars,  who  begin  where  they 
should  end ;  who  first  determine,  and  are  never  afterwards 
disposed  to  inquire.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  from  thence  deriving  the  wisdom  of  man,  they 
begin  with  what  man  has  established,  and  thereby  they 
judge  God,  as  the  Jews  crucified  Christ 

An  examination  of  the  text  hcts  enabled  us  to  lay  down 
such  certain  principles  as  will  correct  some  modem  mis- 
takes. The  law,  you  see,  did  not  give  life.  It  could  not 
give  it,  because  the  promise  had  given  it  before :  and  had 
the  law  given  it,  the  promise  must  have  lost  it. — Some 
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have  hence  concluded,  that  the  Jews  under  the  law  had  no 
knowledge  of  another  life  and  another  world.  Birt  what 
do  they  mean  ?  that  while  the  Jews  practised  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  they  were  not  permitted  to  read  the  book  of 
€ienesis,  which  told  them  of  the  fall  of  man  from  life  to 
death;  of  the  promised  seed ;  of  the  life,  and  pilgrimage, 
and  death,  and  burial,  of  the  patriarchs ;  of  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  Grod  and  with  his  angels  ?  Could  they  know 
these  things^  and  know  nothing  of  another  world  ?  Is  such 
an  opinion  worthy  of  a  man  of  learning,  which  is  scareely 
worthy  of  a  child  ?  We  allow  it  to  be  true  as  a  fact,  that 
the  J-ews  preferred  the  carnal  part  of  their  law,  and  neg- 
lected the  spiritual :  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
any  Christians  should  follow  them  in  their  mistake,  and  lay 
the  fault  upon  the  Bible,  as  if  the  books  of  Moses  were 
wholly  secular.  But  as  this  has  been  done,  it  was  wise  in 
Ibe  Church  ^  Ekigtand  to  provide  against  this  error  in  her 
seventh  artiicle ;  where  we  are  rightly  taught,,  that  ^^  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  New  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  man- 
kind by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises." 

It  seems  indeed  true,  that  the  promises  of  God,  so  £etr  as 
they  are  added  to  the  law  of  works,  are  transitory,  and  do 
relate  to  this  world  only.  The  promises  of  the  law  are 
given  to  two  covenants ;  so  it  has  promises  and  better  pro- 
tnises  ;*  promises  temporal,  and  promises  spiritual.  And 
^e  not  Christians  at  this  day  upon  the  same  terms  ?  have 
they  not  a  promise  of  this  world,  and  of  that  whicfar  ib  to 
come  ?  I  look  upon  the  cases  of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
as  perfectly  similar ;  and  that  as  temporal  blessings  were 
given  to  the  due  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so  the 
promise  of  this  world  is  given  to  the  keeping  of  God  s  com- 
mandments, while  faith  only  can  entitle  us  to  the  promise 
of  the  world  to  come. 

*  H«b.  Tiii.  6.    Sae  £ph.  ii.  If. 
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A  good  argtiment  for  tke  divine  orighial  of  the  la^  of 
Moste  may  be  founded  upon  its  temporal  promises.  For 
who  but  God,  the  Proprietor  of  the  World,  and!  the  Dis- 
poser of  all  Events,  could  fulfil  those  promises  ?  Human 
lavirgivers  have  added  punishments  and  penalties^  for  those 
are  in  their  pov^er ;  but  they  never  added  promises,  which 
were  out  of  their  povfref ,  Who  v/as  it  that  could  bring 
armies  of  aliens  to  vex  and  punish  the  sins  of  Israel ;  and 
who  could  turn  them  to  fliglit,  but  the  same  God,  who 
could  blow  with  his  wind,  and  carry  an  army  of  locusts 
mfb  fhe  Ked  ^ea  ?  Therefore  a  law  promising  and  threat- 
ening such  things  as  are  above  man,  could  come  only  from 
God*y  who  was  able  to  fulfil  his  promises.  And  unless  the 
■nAibny  who  were  so'  many  ages  under  the  law,  bad  fo^nd 
Acni  trtfe/  t&ey  would  have  bad  no  reason  to  remain  any 
kogev  xmAtT  it.  The  argument  is  very  plain,  and  can  never 
te  8D9wefed'. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  case  of  the  Jews^  and  the  prin- 
mpte  on:  which  they  fell  away,  if  nrast  occur  to  our  minds 
(bdcaui^*  we  see  too  much  of  it  before  oar  eyes)  that 
CSriidstians  fait  away  sker  the  same  example.  They  are 
^oroaiidttr  the  promilses  of  the  Goi^pel ;  bM  Aey  aim  at 
DAtlMig  more  than  the  keeping  up  of  a  mDi^al*  oharactery 
faee^Ase  common  honesty  is  absolutely  requisite  to  those 
viho' would  obtain  and  ^oy  the  blessmgs  of  this  life.  BtrC 
wllen^:^itt  you  find  sueh  people*  ai  their  Bibles?  Wbenf 
^ll.yba<  find  them  at  their  prayers  ?  When  will  you  find 
Aancrat  aiqr  good  work  for  t^e  love  of  Christ,  and  the  pros^ 
peek  of  ixk  heavenly  kingdom  ?  If  aH  these  were  selected' 
CfA  of  a  country  called  GhristiaB  (profliglites'  and  atheists 
i' take  not  into  tiie  account),  and  we  were  to  add  to  them 
tbe  multitude  of  diose  who  justify  themselTes,  and  expect 
to  be  saved  by  iSieir  own  works  as  the  JewiE)  did',  there 
would  be  left  a  remnant,  but  only  a  remnant,  of  those  who 
beep  the  feith,  and  follow  the  steps,  and  look  for  tbe  reward 
of  their  father  Abraham. 

z  2 
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That  we  may  understand  these  things  better  every  day, 
may  God  of  his  mercy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     To  whom,  &c. 


SERMON  XXXI. 

BY  FAITH  THE  WALLS  OF  JERICHO  FELL  DOWN,  AFTER 
THEY  WERE  COMPASSED  ABOUT  SEVEN  DAYS. 

BY  FAITH  THE  HARLOT  RAHAB  PERISHED  NOT  WITH 
THEM  THAT  BELIEVED  NOT,  WHEN  SHE  HAD  RE- 
CEIVED THE  SPIES  WITH  PEACE. Hcb.  xi.  30,  31. 

IT  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  salvation  is  from 
faith,  and  destruction  from  unbelief.  In  this  Scripture 
the  Apostle  sets  before  us  a  striking  example  of  boih,  in 
the  fall  of  the  city  of  Jericho,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Rahab  the  harlot. 

Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  by  which  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  faith  proves  to  the  mind  of  a  be- 
liever what  cannot  be  proved  by  other  evidence  :  viz.  that 
the  promise  of  God  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  while  as  yet 
there  is  neither  sign,  nor  appearance,  nor  any  reason  to 
expect  it,  other  than  the  word  which  has  foretold  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  people  within  the  city  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  order  to  this,  priests  were  commanded  to 
blow  with  trumpets,  and  the  walls  were  to  be  encompassed 
seven  days.  It  certainly  did  not  appear  how  this  harmless 
ceremony  could  tend  to  destroy  a  besieged  city ;  no  city 
had  ever  been  destroyed  by  means  of  such  a  cause ;  but 
the  people,  believing  it  would  be  made  the  cause,  com- 
plied with  the  ceremony,  and  the  effect  followed. 

You  are  not  in  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan — but  their  case  is  nevertheless  your  own.  You 
are  tried ;  that  is,  your  faith  is  tried,  after  the  same  manner 
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as  theirs  was — ^you  are  taught  to  expect  things,  of  which 
the  producing  cause  is  no  cause,  till  God  shall  make  it  so ; 
no  more  than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  can  shatter  the  wall 
of  a  city.  You  are  commanded  to  be  washed  with  water, 
that  you  may  be  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  your  sins 
may  be  forgiven :  you  are  to  receive  power  from  above, 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  man ;  but  what  relation 
is  there  between  water  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  What  rela- 
tion between  the  hands  of  man,  and  the  powerful  grace  of 
God  ?  Who  sees  all  this  ?  No  man.  But  faith  believes 
what  it  does  not  see :  and  this  is  the  great  trial  by  which 
Grod  is  pleased  to  prove  his  servants.  The  man  of  the 
world,  who,  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  wisdom,  has  no 
faith  in  God,  can  never  abide  this  test ;  but  in  order  to 
maintain  his  own  ground,  he  ridicules  the  whole  plan  of 
Christianity,  or  persecutes  the  preachers  of  it :  he  has  no 
other  weapons  of  controversial  warfare.  Such  a  one  is 
not  of  the  number  of  those  that  encompass  the  city,  but  of 
those  who  are  shut  up  within  it,  and  are  consequently  de- 
voted to  destruction.  The  men  of  Jericho,  when  they  saw 
from  the  wall  how  the  priests  and  the  people  were  occu- 
pied, and  how  fruitlessly  they  were  employed,  must  have 
judged  the  whole  to  be  no  better  than  an  unmeaning 
pageantry,  dictated  by  folly  and  madness :  they  could  see 
no  relation  between  the  apparent  cause  that  was  acting, 
and  the  effect  that  was  to  follow ;  and  in  all  probability 
were  deriding  the  Hebrews,  and  encouraging  one  another 
in  their  unbelief  and  insolence,  till  the  moment,  when,  at 
the  command  of  God,  his  people  shouted,  and  sudden  de- 
struction came  upon  them. 

From  this  destruction,  one  person  of  the  city  is  deli- 
vered ;  and  she,  as  we  should  think,  a  most  unlikely  per- 
son ;  even  the  harlot  Rahab.  But  the  text  gives  us  the 
reason  of  this :  "  by  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not 
with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had  received  the 
•  spies  with  peace."     All  the  people  of  Jericho  had  heai*3 
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of  Israel,  and  of  what  God  had  done  wd  wa^  doiog  for 
them,  ^s  well  as  Rah^b :  but  thfsy  did  not  believe,  wd  she 
did.  ^^  I  know,"  s^id  sh^,  ^^  that  th^  l4>rd  hs^th  given  jrou 
the  land ;  now  therefore  swear  MRto  vae,  that  ye  wtU  ^bew 
me  kindness,  and  deliver  our  lives  from  d^th/'  When  Ute 
king  of  Jericho  w^  informed  that  the  9pie8  were  with  her, 
I^  sent  to  demand  them ;  but  she  hid  them  ttU  the  dai^er 
was  past.  She  did  all  thi»  at  tb^  peril  of  her  oiwn  life; 
fqr  had  she  be^p  discoyer/ed  iu  what  shfi  had  done,  she 
would  surely  b^ve  h^m  put  to  death ;  but  ^e  brought 
her^lf  ipto  present  ^aogOTi  to  obtain  future  deUveranoe  fiir 
hi^rself  ^d  h(Br  relations,  which  accordingly  vaa  granted 
sppn  after ;  and  $he  is  an  example  to  us  at  this  day.  Fot 
this  history  of  Jericho  and  Rahab  is  to  be  fulfilled  upoo 
the  world,  and  those  that  dwell  thereip ;  the  vosld  will 
be  destroyed  like  Jericho,  and  the  faith&il  will  be  saved 
like  Rahab.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  the  future  judgmeat 
of  thp  world  in  ^uch  terip9  a^  certainly  allude  to  thi«  history 
of  Jericho.  •*  The  Lord  hiippejf,"  says  be,  **  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  ^hout,  with  the  voicp  of  the  Archangd^ 
and  with  the  trump  of  Grod."  Observe  here ;  it  shall  be  the 
LQrd  himself,  not  Jesqs  the  servant  of  Moses,  but  Jeaua  the 
Son  of  God ;  the  trqe  captain  of  our  salvation ;  and  as  the 
people  shouted  when  Jericho  fell,  so  shall  there  be  a  gpreat 
shout  of  the  hqst  from  heaven  when  this  world  shall  fall.  O 
how  will  the  righteous  be  encouraged,  and  the  wicked  ter^ 
rified,  at  the  hearing  of  ths^t  shout !  The  trumpets  f^l^  tt^t 
sounded  at  Jericho,  shall  then  prove  figurative  of  the  trumpet 
of  the  last  jqdgment,  called  the  trump  of  God:  a  thing  not 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  for  they  bad  already 
heard  the  sound  of  it  on  Mount  Sinai,  as  a  pfelude  9nd 
earnest  of  that  last  sound  which  will  shi^kc  the  world.  At 
that  time  will  the  faithful  be  delivered  as  Rahs^b  w;^} 
whose  exs^mple  teaphes  us  this  lesson,  that  we  ^te  to  believQ 
what  we  have  heard  qf  the  judgment  which  i^  soon  iik 
come  upon  us,  and  to  mc^^e  our  pei^ce  against  ^i  tiqne  q| 
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vengeance,  not  regarding  what  the  world  may  say,  and 
what  men  may  threaten,  to  terrify  those  who  dare  to  take 
a  b^ter  part,  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  own  future  de<- 
liverance.  Rahab  knew  all  that  was  said  by  the  people 
of  the  ci^ ;  but  she  was  not  moved  from  her  purpose;  the 
king's  command  did  not  terrify  her;  and  at  last  she  saved 
her  life,  by  having  ventured  the  loss  of  it ;  ^^  she  perished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not." 

Such  is  the  history  of  Jericho  and  of  Rahab :  on  the 
particulars  of  which  many  important  reflections  must  arise 
to  those  who  consider  it;  And  first;  the  city  of  Jericho 
presents  itself  to  us  as  a  flgure  of  this  world,  in  which  we 
now  live:  as  being  wicked ;  as  being  in  opposition  to  Gk>d; 
as  being  blind  to  impending  judgments.  The  people  of 
Jericho  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  those  that  believed 
not.  In  this  consisted  the  difference  between  them  and  Ra- 
hab. Had  they  believed  as  she  did,  they  might  have  been 
saved  as  she  was ;  but  where  unbelief  hath  once  prevailed, 
how  rarely  is  it  corrected  !  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
Jerusalem  had  principles  of  their  own,  which  would  not 
suffer  them  to  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  true  Saviour ; 
their  pride  would  never  give  up  their  own  false  wisdom ; 
and  their  covetousness  would  not  give  up  the  world :  so 
all  the  miracles  of  Christ  could  not  convince  them.  But 
publicans  and  harlots,  and  all  others  to  whom  sin  was  bur- 
thensome,  and  judgment  frightful,  believed  and  were  saved. 
Every  man  that  will  not  believe,  has  some  wicked  reasons 
for  it ;  and  he  can  never  believe,  till  those  reasons  are  given, 
up :  on  which  consideration,  it  is  necessary  that  repentance 
should  go  before  faith.  What  those  reasons  were  in  par* 
ticular,  which  hindered  the  people  of  Jericho  from  believ- 
ing, it  may  now  be  hard  to  enumerate :  long  established 
idolatry,  with  the  habitual  vices  attending  it,  was  sufficient; 
in  which  pride  and  presumption  are  among  the  chief.  I 
believe  their  high  walls,  and  their  miraculous  downfal, 
were  alluded  to  in  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  where  he 
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says,  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds; 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God;  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ*'. 
Such  weapons  as  men  use  in  war,  are  called  carnal:  these 
were  not  employed  against  Jericho ;  but  such  only  as  were 
figurative  and  mystical,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  migh^ 
through  God  to  the  casting  down  the  walls  of  this  proud 
city ;  such  weapons  as  could  have  no  effect  but  what  he 
gave  them.  The  Gospel  is  such  another  weapon :  it  is 
sounded  by  priests ;  and  with  the  same  effect :  the  high 
thoughts  of  man  are  brought  down,  and  all  imaginations 
fall  before  it.*  In  such  wicked  imaginations  did  the  peo- 
ple of  Jericho  persist ;  and  therefore  they  CQuld  not  under- 
stand what  was  coming  upon  them.  But  observe,  that 
though  they  continued  firm  to  the  last  in  their  unbelief, 
they  were  far  from  being  easy.  The  terror  of  destruction 
was  upon  them,*  and  their  hearts  melted  within  them.  Thus 
it  is  with  wicked  men  :  they  suffer  fear  and  terror  from  the 
state  they  are  in ;  but  it  does  them  no  good :  they  neither 
grow  wiser  nor  better.  What  a  deplorable  case  is  this! 
but  it  was  the  case  almost  universally  of  those  wicked  na- 
tions of  Canaan,  when  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities :  and  such  is  the  natural  end,  and  last  ef- 
fect of  sin :  when  it  has  blinded  the  eyes,  it  hardens  the 
heart,  and  then  there  is  no  recovery  to  be  expected.  The 
judgments  of  God  are  then  certain,  and  his  justice  is  inflex- 
ible. When  judgment  is  come,  mercy  is  past ;  according 
to  that  terrible  declaration  by  the  prophet  Amos ;  "  I  will 
set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good."  How 
dreadful  is  it,  when  it  comes  to  this  !  when  God  is  deter- 
mined upon  punishment,  then  it  soon  appears  what  it  is 
to  "  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

But  whatever  a  sinner  may  have  been,  if  he  returns  and 

*  S«e  Isaiah  ii.  14. 
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makes  his  peace  while  the  day  of  mercy  lasts,  he  is  never 
cast  out.  This  doctrine  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Ra- 
hab;  who  was  received  to  mercy  when  the  city  perished. 
This  case,  before  it  is  well  considered,  may  seem  to  give 
encouragement  to  sin.  What?  hath  a  wicked  harlot  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  believe  and  to  be  saved  ?  Here  we  are 
too  hasty :  for  when  she  believed,  what  did  she  ?  She  did 
not  sit  still  to  be  idle  and  worthless ;  but  as  she  believed, 
so  she  acted:  she  received  the  spies  with  peace:  and 
saved  their  lives  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  Surely  then,  if 
he  who  gives  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  as  a  testimony  of  his 
fSetith,  is  entitled  to  a  reward ;  he  who  saves  the  life  of  an- 
other, on  the  same  principlej  must  be  entitled  to  a  greater. 
This  case  of  Rahab  has  given  occasion  to  some  reason- 
ings in  the  Scripture,  which  often  are  not  rightly  under- 
stood. In  the  text  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  ^^  by  faith 
the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not;"  but  St.  James  asks;  ^^  Was 
not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she  had  re- 
ceived the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  ?" 
There  is  here  an  apparent  contradiction  in  words ;  but  there 
is  none  in  point  of  fact;  for  faith,  and  the  work  of  faith, 
are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  thing:  the  faith  pro- 
duces the  work ;  and  the  work  proves  the  faith ;  and  nei- 
ther of  these  can  be  certain  without  the  other.  Faith  which 
does  not  work  is  dead;  and  a  work,  if  a  work  of  faith,  jus- 
tifies :  indeed  faith  itself  is  a  work  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  so  the  expression  of  St.  James  imports ;  for  he  says  of 
Abraham,  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works ;  and  so  it  was 
a  working y  that  is,  a  living  faith.  But  the  most  express 
declaration  to  this  purpose  is  the  answer  of  Christ  to  that 
question  of  the  Jews;  "  What  shall  we  do,  that  we  might 
work  the  works  of  God?"  to  which  he  answered,  *•'  This  is 
the  u^r  A  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent." 
So  that  the  dispute  which  men  have  raised  about  faith  and 
works,  is  without  foundation.  When  these  two  are  asun- 
der, they  are  nothing:  when  they  are  together,  they  are 
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but  the  same  thing.   Faith  that  is  alive  will  work ;  and  the 
work  will  be  good,  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  believer. 

They  who  never  considered  the  power  and  value  of  faidi 
toward  salvation,  may  learn  how  great  it  is  from  the  his- 
tory of  Rahab's  deliverance.  When  we  are  told,  that  Abrsr 
ham  was  ^^ justified  by  faith,"  we  do  not  wonder:  we  can 
believe  any  good  of  our  father  Abraham.  But  that  it 
should  avail  to  the  saving  of  Rahab  is  extraordinary,  and 
never  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
just  live  by  faith;  that  is,  they  are  not  saved  for  their  jus- 
tice, but  for  their  faith :  and  if  the  best  are  not  accepted 
without  faith,  the  worst  may  not  be  condemned  if  they  have 
it.  But  why  is  faith  preferred  in  this  manner  above  all 
things  ?  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons.  Faith  in  God 
is  a  cure,  because  it  is  contrary  to  man*s  native  distemper. 
Man  began  to  sin  with  believing  a  lie :  and  he  believed  it 
when  told  by  an  enemy ;  by  the  enemy  of  God ;  as  he  il 
still  disposed  to  do  at  this  day ;  with  what  propriety^  of 
justice  then  can  God  receive  the  man,  who  refuses  to  be* 
lieve  HIM  upon  his  word  ?  Faith  in  the  enemy  brought  him 
to  ruin,  and  keeps  him  in  it :  nothing  can  restore  him,  bat 
its  contrary ;  which  is  faith  in  God. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  way  of  faith  is  contrary  to 
the  way  of  man's  own  wisdom ;  and  is  therefore  the  hardest 
trial  that  he  can  be  put  to.  It  is  after  the  wisdom  of  God: 
but  it  has  nothing  of  man's  wisdom  in  it :  it  is  contradic- 
tory to  it  all.  This  the  wise  man  cannot  bear  to  hear  of; 
and  he  therefore  pronounces  it  to  be  folly.  There  are  in 
the  world  two  contrary  descriptions  or  characters  of  men : 
the  one  has  faith,  the  other  has  none:  and  they  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  conception  of  things,  that  each  is  considered 
as  unwise  by  the  other.  The  man  of  the  world  makes  it 
a  rule  to  believe  nothing  but  what  he  sees :  but  the  faith 
of  the  believer  is  a  sight  of  the  mind,  which  gives  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.  There  is  no  doctrine  upon  earth  which 
mortifies  the  pride  of  man,  like  this  of  salvation  by  faith; 
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it  is  therefore  ^)poiQted  as  the  great  t^t  by  which  man  is 
proved.  He  lOanoot  endure  the  thought,  that  his  wisdoia 
should  be  foolishness,  and  that  his  ostentatious  virtues 
should  be  good  for  nothing.  But  he  who  cannot  bear  this 
mortification,  he  who  will  not  freely  make  an  offer  of  his 
mind  to  God,  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
persists  in  that  rebellious  desire  of  the  mind,  which  first 
drew  him  away  from  God :  and  to  shew  him  his  mistake, 
God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  cour 
&und  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.  How 
ia  the  worldly- wise  offended,  when  the  Gospel  tells  him  of 
a  malefactor,  translated  from  a  cross  to  paradise !  What 
rage  will  torment  him,  when  he  shall  see  ihe  harlot  Rahab 
admitted,  and  himself  shut  out!  But  such  are  the  ways  of 
Gpod:  he  exalteth  the  weak,  and  putteth  down  the  mighty. 
Men  may  glory  for  a  while  in  the  appearance  of  their 
greatness ;  but  their  high  walls  will  come  to  the  ground. 
They  may  despise  Rahab ;  but  the  best  and  the  greatest  of 
them  all  must  submit  to  be  saved,  upon  the  same  terms 
with  that  repentant  and  believing  sinner  of  Jericho.  They 
may  talk  to  one  another  in  high  strains  about  virtue,  and 
righ^  and  degrees  of  credibility  :  but  God  regards  them 
not :  his  salvation  is  bestowed  upon  the  poor  penitent,  who 
believes  that  Jericho  will  soon  fall ;  that  destruction  is 
coming  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly;  that  the  jvdgz 
standeth  at  the  door ;  and  who  makes  provision  accord- 
ingly ;  securing  an  interest  against  the  day  of  vengeance. 
Hiey  who  would  not  be  found,  but  persecuted  the  messen- 
gers of  God  (as  unbelievers  never  fail  to  do),  shall  be  in- 
volved in  all  the  horror  and  confusion  of  a  falling  world : 
while  they  that  have  made  their  peace  like  Rahab,  shall  be 
sought  out  and  delivered.  God  shall  send  his  angels,  to 
gather  together  his  elect ;  who  have  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  can  produce  the 
scarlet  token  of  his  blood,  which  marks  them  for  the  re- 
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deemed  of  the  Lord :  and  they  shall  be  advanced  to  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  Rahab  was  joined  to  Israel, 
and  her  name  now  stands,  as  that  of  a  mother  in  Israel,  m 
the  line  of  those  from  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  woild 
descended.* 

I  have  presented  to  your  minds  a  history,  the  sense  of 
which  is  so  important  to  a  Christian,  that  you  cannot  re- 
member and  apply  it  too  often.  When  you  are  alone, 
think  that  you  have  before  your  eyes  that  proud  city  of 
unbelievers,  filled  with  the  enemies  of  God  :  think  that  yea 
hear  the  noise  of  its  downfal,  added  to  the  shrieks  and  ex- 
clamations of  those  that  are  found  within  it ;  and  that  you 
see  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  up  into  the  air  ! 

Such  will  be  the  ruin  of  this  world ;  and  such  will  be  the 
terror  of  those,  on  whom  destruction  (unavoidable  destrac- 
tion)  cometh.  You  did  not  see  and  hear  the  fall  of  Jericho: 
if  you  had,  you  would  never  have  forgotten  it :  but  the 
other  judgment  upon  the  world,  the  fulfilling  of  it,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  that  was  but  a  shadow ;  you  shall  see : 
that  sight  you  cannot  escape :  therefore  prepare  for  it  in 
time :  take  part  with  God  and  his  truth,  while  you  may — 
even  at  the  hazard  of  your  life — while  the  day  of  salvation 
lasts  :  when  the  city  shall  fall,  you  will  then  have  nothing 
to  fear.  You  will  indeed  see  yourself  surrounded  with 
destruction — with  the  destruction  of  many  whom  it  would 
have  rejoiced  you  to  have  saved :  but  it  shall  not  touch  ^otf: 
ye  shall  be  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burnings— 
angels  shall  be  sent  to  take  you  out  of  the  overthrow :  ye 
will  be  saved  as  Rahab  was:  and  '^  by  faith,  will  not  perish 
with  them  that  believe  not." 

*  See  St.  Matthew  i.  7. 
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SERMON  XXXII. 

FEAR  GOD. — 1  Peter  ii,  17. 

MAN  is  led  to  the  fear  of  God  by  a  wise  consideration 
of  his  power  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the 
world,  and  the  justice  with  which  he  governs  it  now,  and 
will  judge  it  hereafter. 

By  this  fear  man  is  distinguished  from  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  which  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  but  have 
no  apprehension  of  the  power  which  formed  them :  they  are 
fed  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  are  insensible  of  his  bounty :. 
they  are  governed  by  him,  and  observe  his  laws,  but  know 
not  their  lawgiver.  But  the  view  of  man  extends  to  that 
invisible  power  which  made  and  sustains  the  world :  he 
sees  that  hand  vfhichjilleth  all  things  living  with  plenteaus- 
ness;  and  expects  retribution  from  that  just  Judge,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

The  brute  creation  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  men ; 
but  man  himself,  being  the  subject  of  God,  is  never  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  matter,  as  if  God  had  no  concern  with  it. 
When  we  think  and  live  by  this  rule,  we  are  meUy  properly 
so  called;  because  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  year  un- 
known to  irrational  creatures ;  and  are  exalted  to  our  pro-; 
per  dignity,  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Fear  is  a  servile  passion,  when  it  has  an  unworthy  object  i 
but  it  becomes  honourable  when  God  is  the  object  of  it,  and 
is  the  test  of  the  human  character.  When  fear  is  under^ 
stood  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  qualified  with  prudence^ 
it  is  the  passion  which  distinguishes  men  from  brutes,  and 
wise  men  from  fools.  The  ignorant  fear  nothing,  because 
they  know  nothing;  and  some  people  are  mistaken  and 
offending  all  their  lives,  because  they  never  know  when  to 
fear,  nor  what  to  be  afraid  of:  so  that  the  want  of  fear  argues 
a  want  of  wit  in  common  life,  as  it  undoubtedly  argues  a 
want  of  grace  in  religion. 
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Nothing  but  the  fear  of  God  can  render  a  man  fit  to  live 
in  the  world  as  a  member  of  society.  No  penalties,  which 
human  authority  can  inflict,  lay  any  obligation  upon  the 
conscience;  but  he  that  fears  God  will  consider  himself  as 
the  servant  and  subject  of  God,  and  coitteqtientljr  ht  vrift 
be  true  and  just,  independenf  of  all  temporal  coiisideraitioni. 

To  believe  in  God,  and  to  fear  him,  mght  to  be  the  iatte 
thing  with  all  mankind:  but  experieiice  srliews  tis,  Util 
many  who  would  be  ashamed  to  deny  G^  <!ipen)^,  do' not 
lire  as  if  they  feared  him.  Let  me,  therefore,  point  out  to 
you  some  of  those  considerations  which  produce  the  fear  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  man. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  consideration  of  his  p^wer,  ss  if 
is  manifested  to  us  in  the  natural  world.  Who  cAii  observe 
the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  in  their  wonderful  order;  die 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  operations  of  the  eTetnents,  the 
structure  of  man,  without  being  filled  with-  a  siense  of  th^ 
divine  power?  "They  shall  fear  thee,"  saith  tire  Psalmist, 
**as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth.*'  The  lights  of 
heaven  must  be  blotted  out  of  it,  before  we  Can- resist  the 
necessary  inference,  that  the  Maker  of  them  is  the  firtt  aod 
greatest  object  of  our  fear  and  reverence. 

We  go  forward  with  this  argument,  and  consider  God 
as  the  governor  of  the  world;  directing  the  elements  fbf 
our  good,  or  interrupting  the  course  of  them  for  our  punish- 
ment What  force  of  language  can  imprint  suteh  an  awe 
upon  the  mind,  as  a  sight  of  that  solemn  and  majestic 
appeatance  of  the  sky,  which  is  preparatory  to  a*  stondo-  of 
thunder?  When  the  clouds,  as  if  they  were  summoned  by 
a  divine  command,  are  gathered  together  from  different 
quarters  of  the  heaven ;  when  the  air  is  dark  above,  and 
the  earth  below  is  in  silent  expectation  of  the  voice  that 
is  to  follow,  and  fearful  of  that  fire,  which  gives  us  an  as- 
surance and  foretaste  of  what  shall  happen  at  the  destruc- 
tion' of  the  world.  Well  might  it  be  said  by  Elihu,  in  the 
book  of  Job — "  At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved 
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out  of  its  place/'  The  man  who  feels  nothing  upon  snch  an 
oceasion,  has  no  reason  to  value  himiself  upon  his  courage : 
such  courage  is  no  honour  to  any  man  :  it  is  not  fortitude, 
but  stupidity.  In  different  minds  the  effect  will  be  diffe- 
rent :  in  s(Hne,  the  terrors  of  guilt  will  be  a^^akened ;  in 
others,  a  pious  fear  and  a  submissive  veneration,  by  which 
they  are  brought  nearer  to  God,  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  sins  and  infirmities. 

The  providence  of  God  in  the  government  of  states,  and 
the  changes  of  empire,  is  another  consideration  which  will 
instruct  us  farther  in  the  fear  of  him,  by  shewing  us  how 
we  are  subject  to  his  power,  and  dependent  upon  his  will. 

The  mighty  monarchy  of  Babylon  was  raised  up  for  a 
scourge  to  other  nations :  it  was  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  Pro«- 
▼idence,  and  hewed  down  other  powers,  to  exalt  itseif ; 
while  the  invisible  hand,  which  directed  it,  was  turning  it 
to  other  purposes.  It  was  made  instrumental  in  punishing 
the  Jews  for  their  idolatry ;  detaining  them  under  a  long 
and  miserable  captivity,  till  they  were  cured  of  their  in- 
clination to  idols :  and  when  this  end  was  answered,  and 
the  Jews  were  to  be  replaced  in  their  own  land,  the  power 
of  this  great  kingdom  departed  from  si  in  one  night.  As 
soon  as  the  sentence  was  passed,  it.  was  executed  on  the 
profane  Belshazzar ;  and  the  particulars  of  his  catastrophe 
are  preserved  by  a  celebrated  heaths  historian.  Cyrus, 
to  whom  the  kingdom  was  transferred,  used  his  authority 
soon  afterwards  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  economy. 

When  God  was  about  to  send  the  Christian  religion  into 
the  world,  which  was  to  be  spread  into  every  part  of  it» 
the  Roman  empire  increased  to  its  utmost  grandeur,  and 
the  fsMrm  of  it  was  changed  from  republican  to  monarchical^ 
amoagst  a  people,  who  by  education,  natural  temper,  and 
printciple,  were  the  most  averse  to  monarchy  of  aay  upon 
eartk.  The  country  df  Judea,  the  stage  on  which  the  Gos- 
pel' was  to  make  its  first  appearance,  wast  become  a  Roman 
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province,  governed  by  Roman  magistrates,  and  subjectto 
Roman  laws  and  customs  :  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  suffered  death  upon  a  cross,  after 
the  Roman  manner ;  his  preachers  were  sent  about  the 
world,  over  which  the  Roman  jurisdiction  was  extended ; 
and  the  Gospel  at  length  became  the  established  religion 
of  the  empire,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  edicts,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  power  and  interests  of  paganism.  When  these 
things  were  accomplished,  and  the  designs  of  ProvideDce 
were  answered,  this  mighty  empire  was  broken  into  smaller 
independent  kingdoms,  and  the  name  of  it  is  now  nearly 
lost  in  the  world. 

The  Roman  power  answered  another  remarkable  pur- 
pose in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Jews 
under  their  last  and  great  apostasy.  They  betrayed  and 
crucified  their  Saviour,  "  lest  the  Romans  should  come  and 
take  away  their  place  and  nation  ;**  maliciously  exclaiming, 
that  they  "  had  no  king  but  Caesar:"  therefore,  these  very 
Romans  were  the  people  appointed  of  God  to  drive  them 
out  of  their  land ;  the  power  of  Caesar,  to  whom  they  had 
given  the  preference,  was  turned  against  them  ;  and  they 
who  had  sold  their  Saviour  were,  themselves,  sold  into  cap- 
tivity and  bondage ;  thirty  of  them,  as  history  saith,  for  one 
piece  of  silver. 

Their  rejection  of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  them,  are  thus  represented  in  one  of  the 
parables  of  Christ — "  They  took  his  servants,  and  entreated 
them  spitefully,  and  slew  them  :  but  when  the  king  heard 
thereof  he  was  wrofh  ;  and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and 
destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burnt  up  their  city."  When 
the  Jews  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins,  the  Roman 
armies  were  sent  out  by  the  Divine  direction,  to  inflict  the 
vengeance  due  to  them.  Their  city  was  burned,  their  temple 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  their  land  is  now  possessed  by 
aliens  and  infidels;  themselves  are^andering  about  the 
world,  without  any  home,  and  their  backs  are  bowed  ^aw9t 
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II  nder  the  burthens  they  carry  upon  them ;  they  are  mixed 
with  all  nations,  but  incorporated  with  none ;  they  sojourn 
with  all  people,  yet  still  differ  from  all,  in  their  customs,  and 
even  in  their  looks ;  they  are  marked  out  like  Cain,  as  vaga- 
bonds and  murderers,  and  are  miraculously  preserved  for  a 
lesson  to  all  that  behold  them :  so  that  a  man  can  hardly  look 
upon  a  Jew  without  exclaiming — '^  Thou  persuadest  me  to. 
be  a  Christian."  "  Slay  them  not,"  said  the  prophet,  "  lest 
my  people  forget  it,  but  scatter  them  abroad :"  for  thence 
it  will  be  understood  in  all  succeeding  ages,  that  God  is 
terrible  in  his  judgments ;  that  none  can  forsake  him,  with« 
out  being  lost  to  themselves ;  and  that  obedience  to  his  law 
can  alcme  secure  his  protection  to  any  other  nation. 

The  Jews  are  held  forth  as  the  most  striking  examples 
of  national  sin,  and  national  punishment ;  but  they  are  not 
singular :  other  nations  have  had  their  share,  when  their 
pride  and  wickedness  have  provoked  the  divine  displea- 
sure ;  and  some  would  grow  wise,  in  time,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  unless  it  were  found  to  be  true,  by  fatal 
experience,  that  men  become  infatuated  in  their  understand- 
ings, when  they  are  devoted  to  destruction. 

If  the  history  of  this  kingdom  were  to  be  written,  with 
all  the  truth  and  impartiality  of  inspiration,  and  effects 
compared  justly  with  their  causes ;  we  should  see  how 
God,  in  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  inter- 
posed to  visit  us ;  sometimes  raising  us  to  honour,  in  the 
sight  of  those  that  are  round  about  us,  and  indulging  us 
with  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty ;  at  other  times  giving 
us  up  to  be  devoured  among  ourselves,  when  a  spirit  of 
fisbctioa  and  disobedience  has  been  let  loose,  to  set  us  at 
variance^  and  make  us  a  scourge  to  one  another.  Whea 
a  sense  of  past  evils  shall  have  lost  its  effect  upon  us,  then 
the  same  turbulent  spirit  will  again  prevail,  to  undermine 
0m  greatness,  and  render  us  weak  and  contemptible  in  the 
iigfaft  of  the  nations  thfkt  are  round  about  us. 
.  Upon  the  whole,  so  manifest  is  the  power  of  GKxl  in  the 
1  2  a 
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creation  and  direction  of  the  natural  world ;  so  remaikable 
the  interposition  of  his  providence  iii  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms ;  that  he  who  cannot  thence  infer  the  necessity 
of  fearing  him,  and  the  wisdom  of  being  subject  to  him,  has 
neither  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  nor  the  understanding  of 
a  man.  And  now,  if  to  the  foregoing  considerations  we 
add  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all ;  that  the  same  GoA, 
who  visits  us  here  in  this  life,  is  to  judge  us  in  another; 
all  other  fear  will  resolve  itself  into  the  fear  of  him ;  ac- 
cording to  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  **  I  will  fore- 
warn you  whom  you  shall  fear :  fear  him,  which,  after  he 
hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  fear  him."  But  then  you  are  to  understand  with  all 
this,  that  our  religion  is  not  intended  to  make  life  melan- 
choly and  miserable,  but  rather  to  make  us  happier  by 
making  us  wiser,  and  to  keep  us  in  safety  by  bringing  us 
nearer  unto  God.  It  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  reasonable 
fear ;  the  wisdom  of  a  voluntary  subjection ;  a  fear  which 
brings  security,  and  a  subjection  which  leads  to  liberty. 

If,  after  what  I  have  said,  there  should  be  any  here  pre- 
sent, who  have  not  the  fear  of  God,  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  it ;  I  must  warn  them  of  one  thing,  which  per- 
haps they  have  not  considered.  I  give  them  to  know,  then, 
that  no  man  bom  into  this  world  can  live  without  /ear.  If 
he  does  not  fear  God,  he  shall  not  escape  fearless,  as  he 
thinks ;  for  he  shall  certainly  fear  something  else.  .  The 
fear  of  God  would  do  him  good,  and  make  him  happy': 
but  if  he  does  not  fear  God,  he  shall  fall  into  some  oiher 
fear,  which  will  do  him  no  good  at  all,  but  haunt  him  like 
an  evil  spirit,  to  make  his  enjoyments  worthless,  and  his 
life  miserable. 

You  are  to  observe,  then,  that  he  who  does  not  fear  God, 
shall  fear  death.  When  God  is  banished  from  the  mind, 
the  hope  of  immortality  goes  with  him,  and  the  fear  of 
death  prevails  :  and  death  being  an^nemy  whom  no  man 
can  cheat,  or  conquer,  or  avoid  ;  the  mind  that  is  appre- 
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Iilefisiye  of  liim  falls  under  a  sort  of  bondage,  for  which 
the  whole  world  has  no  remedy. 

:  When  a  man  does  not  fear  Grod,  he  is  possessed  with  a, 
9&rvile  fear  of  the  world  ;  he  becomes  the  slave  of  fashion, 
in  his  mind,  his  body,  and  his  morals  :  he  dreadis  nothing 
so  tnuch  as  to  ^e  thought  little  and  insignificant,  by  those 
who  give  laws  to  the  fashionable  part  of  society.  He  looka 
up  t6  the  opinion  of  the  world  with  all  that  anxious  reve- 
rence .with  which  a  Christian  looks  to  the  word  of  Qod. 
Holf  many  do  we  meet  with,  who  are  miserable,  unless 
they  ar^  seen  where  the  world  is,  and  go  where  the  world 
go^ !  How  many  renounce  their  judgment,  or  conceal  it, 
Imd  diat  with  respect  to  the  greatest  subjects,  if  it  contrQ* 
diets  the  current  of  the  dayl 

. '  Yau  are  to  consider  farther,  that  he  who  does  not  fear 
God  shall  fear  poverty.  The  fear  of  God  gives  a  man  the 
hope  of  an  inheritance  in  another  world  ;  therefore  he  is 
easy  if  he  has  but  little  property  in  this.  But  where  thi§ 
world  is  all  a  man  hath,  and  all  he  is  to  expect,  he  will  fly 
frofb  poverty  with  the  loss  of  his  conscience,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  his  soul,  if  he  is  in  the  higher  class  of  life :  if  h^ 
is  a  profligate  of  the  lowest  order,  he  will  expose  himself 
daily  to  the  iron  hand  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of  some  stolen 
^po3session,  and  all  his  enjojnuents  are  en^bittejed  with  th^ 
terroirs  of  the  halter  and  the  gibbet. 
.  All  cases  are  not  equally  bad  :  yet  I  may  venture  to  pror 
nounoe,  that  although  many  do  not  entirely  forget  Gpd, 
yet,  in  proportion  as  the  fear  of  God  is  wanting  in  the 
l^€tart»  in  that  same  proportion  will  these  other  fears  entc^ 
in  and  dwell  there  :  and  a  thoughtful  and  sensible  perspii 
can  no  more  enjoy  himself  in  such  company,  than  if  he 
were  daily  beset  with  ruffians  and  murderers.  All  the  base 
passions  which  murder  a  man's  soul,  murder  his  peace  at 
the  same  time  :  and  this  is  what  he  gets  by  a  dislike  to  the 
fear  of  God.  Therefore,  as  it  is  the  worst  of  folly  to  live 
without  the  fear  of  God,  it  must  be  the  beginning  of  wis^ 
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dofn  to  have  it,  and  be  directed  by  it.  But  folly  in  tliis 
world  leads  to  misery  in  another ;  which  is  the  most  dread- 
ful consideration  of  all.  Who  can  express  or  conceive  the 
amazement  of  those,  who  have  lived  here  without  the  fear 
of  God,  when  they  shall  see  the  day  of  vengeance  approach- 
ing, and  all  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment  gathering 
round  about  them  !  Then  shall  that  fear  of  God  come  upon 
them,  which  now  for  a  while  they  can  put  away :  and  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  now  seem  to  care  for  nothing,  shall 
sink  and  melt  away  within  them.  What  would  they  then 
give,  if  they  had  but  been  wise  enough  to  attend  to  instroc* 
tion  while  the  day  of  grace  lasted  ?  What  will  then  be* 
come  of  their  proud  speeches,  and  their  looks  of  defiance? 
when  they  shall  remember  their  folly  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  souls,  and  be  afraid  to  lift  up  their  heads  towards 
heaven,  where  their  Judge  is  now  revealed  to  every  e3re, 
no  longer  to  be  despised  and  insulted,  but  attended  with 
millions  of  the  heavenly  host ;  seated  on  a  throne  rendered 
majestic  and  terrible,  with  dark  clouds  and  flames  of  fire. 

For  the  present  hour,  we  talk  of  these  things,  as  distant 
from  us ;  yet  when  they  shall  be  displayed  before  our  sight, 
the  interval  between  this  time  and  that  will  seem  but  as  a 
moment.  What  are  we  then  to  do,  but  to  "set  the  Lord 
alway  before  us ;"  who,  if  he  is  our  fear  now,  will  be  our 
defence  then :  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall  find  our 
fears  of  all  other  things  lessening  every  day,  and  our  hopes 
increasing ;  till  an  acquaintance  with  God  shall  give  us  a 
ibretaste  of  die  peace  and  liberty  of  that  glorious  kingdom^ 
in  which  we  shall "  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness  <nd 
righteousness." 
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SERMON  XXXIII. 

THEN  SAID  JESUS  UNTO  HIS  DISCIPLES;  IF  ANY  MAN 
WILL  COME  AFTER  ME,  LET  HIM  DENY  HIMSELF, 
AND    TAKE    UP    HIS    CROSS,     AND      FOLLOW    ME,— 

MaUh.  xvi.  24. 

OUR  blessed  Saviour,  in  these  words,  Hath  proposed 
himself  to  us,  as  ^^  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  made 
perfect  through  sufferings."  And  he,  that  wishes  to  came 
after  him,  must  consider  himself  as  the  follower  of  a  self- 
denying,  suffering  Saviour;  a  disciple,  whose  profession  is 
signified  b;^  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  to  which  his  whole  cha- 
racter must  be  conformed,  till  the  cross  shall  be  exchanged 
for  the  crown. 

But  here  you  are  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
imposed,  no  compulsion ;  a  proposal  is  made,  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  reject,  if  we  are  so  disposed.  It  is  only 
aaid,  \iany  man  is  willing,^  if  he.  chooses  to  follow  Christ, 
these  are  the  conditions  of  so  doing ;  he  must  denjf  himself; 
he  must  take  up  his  cross.  The  profession  of  a  Christian 
is  a  service  of  choice :  he  must  not  follow  Christ,  as  male- 
factors follow  the  officers  of  justice,  because  they  cannot 
avoid  it ;  but  as  one  who  seeks  the  rewards  and  blessings 
of  the  Christian  profession ;  and  having  set  down  to  con- 
sider the  cost,  determines  to  take  it  upon  him,  with  all  its 
present  disadvantages.  With  this  spirit  and  temper  Chris- 
tianity was  professed  by  those  saints  and  martyrs,  who  en* 
dured  unto  the  end,  and  triumphed  over  all  the  enemies  of 
our  salvation.  But  now  the  whole  doctrine  of  self-denial 
is  dismissed  with  a  high  hand,  as  fit  only  for  weak  women, 
solitary  monks,  or  deluded  enthusiasts.  And,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  there  are  too  many  in  the  church,  who,  al- 
though they  ought  to  know  better,  because  it  is  their  call- 
ing to  teach  better,  are  yet  so  ignorant,  or  so  mistaken, 
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as  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  established  lawful- 
ness of  ease,  pleasure,  and  self-indulgence,  as  a  great 
and  very  happy  improvement  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion :  and  they  think  we  are  fallen  into  blessed  times,  now 
the  calendar  of  a  wrse  man  has  no  fasting  days  in  it.  But 
this  opinion  is  not  only  false  in  itself,  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  fatal  snare  upon  Christian  people ;  but  con- 
trary also  to  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  world.  I  will 
appeal  to  all  mankind,  whether  it  is  not  their  general  prac- 
tice to  suffer  pain  willingly,  for  the  sake  of  future  profit  ?— 
Whether  they  do  not,  by  their  own  choice  deny  themselves, 
and  part  with  what  they  value,  to  obtain  what  they  hope 
for?  How  then  can  he  be  thought  to  have  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel  in  him,  who  will  neither  abstain  from  any  present 
good,  nor  bear  any  present  evil,  for  the  sake  of  it  ?  The 
Christian  hath  nothing  in  his  power,  whereby  to  testify 
the  siticerity  of  his  hope,  but  abstinence  and  patience  :  and 
he,  who  refuses  to  give  this  proof,  can  never  be  thought  to 
set  much  value  on  "  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  that  is  set 
before  him." 

If  we  observe  mankind  in  their  several  pursuits,  we  shsJl 
find,  that  they  never  seek  a  prize,  without  submitting  to 
some  hardships  in  obtaining  it.  For  what  they  expect  in 
future  they  give  up  present  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  thcFe 
are  few  examples,  where  future  enjoyment  does  not  depend 
upon  present  self-denial.  "  He  that  striveth  for  the  pias- 
tery,  is  temperate  in  all  things."  The  champions,  who 
were  candidates  for  the  victory  in  any  trials  of  skill,  pre- 
pared themselves  by  laborious  exercise  *y  abstaining  also 
from  every  gratification,  which  might  reduce  their  strengt^i, 
abate  their  courage,  or  lessen  their  activity ;  and  cheer- 
fully exposing  themselves  to  all  that  severity  of  discipline, 
which  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  victory.  Now  thetf  dfd 
it  J  as  the  Apostle  notes,  to  obtain  a  corruptible  croum; 
while  we  strive  to  obtain  an  incorruptible  one,  a  crown  of 
glory  yf\i\c\i  fadeth  not  away^  as  those  temporary  garlands 
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of  herbs  and  flowers  did,  which  were  given  to  victors  in 
the  heathen  sports.  The  merchant  leaves  his  native  cli- 
mate, his  relations,  his  friends,  his  family,  his-^omestic 
comforts,  to  traverse  the  wide  ocean  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life ;  and  is  content  to  be  scorched  with  heat  in  the  Indies, 
or  frozen  with  cold  in  the  northern  regions.  The  soldier, 
for  honour  and  promotion,  endures  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  the  dangers  of  a  battle. 
The  heir,  who  expects  an  inheritai^ce,  accommodates  him- 
self, perhaps  for  many  years,  to  the  humours  of  a  capricious 
and  imperious  testator.  The  physician,  for  reputation  and 
for  profit,  is  hurried  abroad  by  day,  and  deprived  of  his 
rest  by  night,  without  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  stu- 
dies, or  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  finds  most  trouble 
when  the  years,  which  have  added  to  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, have  made  him  less  able  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  his  profession.  Fair  weather  is  agreeable  and  delightful : 
it  pleases  the  eye,  and  it  cheers  the  mind  :  but  the  hus- 
bandman knows,  that  perpetual  sunshine  must  end  in  po- 
verty, and  drought,  and  famine,  and  pestilential  diseases ; 
and  that  cloudy  days  and  weeping  skies  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a  plentiful  harvest.  '^  He  that  now  goeth  on 
his  way  weeping,  and  beareth  forth  good  seed,  shall  doubt- 
less come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him." 
The  labourer,  for  his  hire,  submits  to  daily  confinement ; 
and  the  scholar,  for  the  enjoyment  and  advantages  of  leiam- 
ing,  loses  his  rest,  impairs  his  eye-sight,  and  injures  his 
heidth.  In  a  word,  aJl  mankind,  who  are  rationally  em- 
ployed, are  denying  themselves,  with  the  prospect  of  some 
iuture  advantage.  All  the  world  is  doing  what  some 
Christians,  who  think  they  see  farther  than  the  rest,  refuse 
to  do ;  who  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  forfeit  their 
title  to  common  sense.  The  Christian  profession  would 
be  unlike  all  others,  if  its  rewards  were  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  folly  of  impatience,  the  stupidity  of  idleness,  the 
unprofitableness  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence.     As  its 
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prize  is  the  richest,  it  has  a  right  to  require  a  longer  pro^ 
bation  of  us,  and  to  put  us  upon  a  severer  trial. 

And  let  me  here  add,  that  he  who  does  not  deny  him- 
self on  motives  of  piety  and  prudence,  shall  be  no  gainer, 
even  according  to  his  own  sense  of  things.  It  is  a  poor 
bargain,  by  which  we  gain  the  pleasures  of  a  swine,  and 
lose  the  pleasures  of  a  man.  Self-indulgence  not  only 
unfits  a  man  for  every  great  and  useful  employment  (as  the 
swine  is  the  most  useless  creature  living) ;  but  passions 
unmortified  and  headstrong  will  be  sure  to  create  many 
and  great  troubles ;  so  that  a  man's  vices  shall  bring  him 
under  a  discipline  far  more  severe  than  that  which  purifies 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  and  prepares  him  for  eternity. 
Think  how  many  are  now  sick,  who  might  have  been  well; 
how  many  are  poor,  who  might  have  been  rich ;  how  many 
are  dead,  who  might  have  been  alive ;  how  many  are  in 
prison,  who  might  have  been  as  free  as  we  are!  to  all  these 
the  precept  in  the  text — lei  him  deny  himself— wou\d  have 
acted  as  a  grand  preservative,  and  secured  to  them  their 
health,  their  wealth,  their  life,  their  liberty.  Some  of  the 
purest  philosophers  among  the  heathens,  who  saw  by  ex- 
perience how  great  a  thing  it  is  for  man  to  be  delivered 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  his  own  appetites,  called  a  state  of 
temperance,  and  self-denial,  a  state  of  salvation.^ 

How  happy  is  it,  therefore,  for  us,  that  the  duty,  which 
prudence  should  take  up  of  choice,  is  imposed  upon  us  of 
necessity,  as  we  are  Christians,  that  is,  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  principle  and  practice;  who, /or  the  glory  that 
was  set  before  him,  preferred  a  life  of  self-denial,  which 
ended  in  the  sufferings  of  the  cross ! 

Before  he  entered  on  the  great  work  of  his  ministiy,  he 
retired  into  the  wilderness,  to  prepare  himself  by  a  fast  of 
forty  days.  He  was  there  separated  from  the  conversation 
of  his  friends,  and  from  the  common  supports  of  life ;  the 

•  Ovrta  yaf  fjum  o  T»«flWToc  XfiesiH.  Xen,  Memor.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  b.^-Luwnti  mutv^ 
•l#v  mmvc  )ii  Btth^nr,  it  lazUIBM  /uiXXw/^-if  n  rat  /?i».  Cebes  in  Tabolft. 
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worlds  and  all  its  enjoyments,  were  left  behind :  the  ground 
was  his  bed,  and  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  his  compa- 
nions. And  when  hunger  prevailed  most,  after  such  severe 
abstinence,  he  yielded  not  to  the  plausible  arguments  of 
the  Tempter  for  the  supplying  of  his  wants.  And,  indeed, 
it  was  a  frequent  custom  with  him  to  retire  into  solitary 
places,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  exercise  himself  in  fasting, 
prayer,  and  holy  meditation. 

With  regard  to  his  condition  upon  earth,  he  avoided 
eyery  appearance  of  greatness,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant.  He  was  bom  in  a  stable ;  he  laboured  in  a 
low  occupation ;  when  he  provided  for  the  wants  of  others, 
he  was  himself  more  unprovided  than  the  birds  of  the  air, 
or  the  foxes  of  the  earth.  The  garment  which  he  chose  to 
wear  constantly,  was  without  seam^  woven  from  the  top 
throughout ;  and  therefore  could  admit  of  nothing  that 
was  curious  or  elegant  in  the  form  of  it. — And,  who  was  it,, 
that  thus  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ?  It  was  the  Son 
of  God,  who  could  not  be  looked  upon  by  mortal  eyes,  till 
he  had  emptied  himself  of  his  glory.  It  was  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  made  himself  inconsiderable  and  poor,  and 
possessed  nothing  in  that  world,  which  himself  had  made. 
When  the  Jews  would  have  taken  him  by  force,  to  make 
him  a  king,  he  concealed  himself  from  their  sight :  and 
when  the  world,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  empire,  was  of- 
fered to  him,  he  renounced  it  all ;  preferring  the  glory  of 
God,  and  putting  off  his  own  exaltation,  till  the  way  of 
self-denial  and  suffering  should  lead  him  up  to  it. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Christian  are  emphatically  called 
in  the  text,  taking  up  his  Cross^  The  Gospel  informs  us, 
that  this  was  done  by  our  Saviour,  in  his  way  to  his  cruci- 
fixion. A  circumstance,  which  shews  that  his  sufferings 
were  voluntary.  He  took  up  this  burthen,  when  he  might 
have  called  for  twelve  legions  of  angels ;  and  he  submitted 
freely  to  all  the  sorrows  which  attended  it.  The  Cross 
WM  the  instrument  of  his  death :  but  the  word  includes  all 
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the  circumstances  of  sorrow  belonging  to  it*  He,  "who 
took  up  his  cross,  took  the  pain,  the  shame,  and  the  grief 
of  it;  all  the  persecution,  which  preceded,  and  all  thie 
agony  which  followed,  till  the  moment  in  which  he  gave 
up  the  ghost 

I  believe  I  shall  speak  a  great  truth,  if  I  affirm  that  there 
never  was  any  kind  of  pain,  mortification,  grief,  or  sorrow, 
felt  by  mortal  man,  in  mind,  body  or  spirit,  which  the  Son 
of  God  did  not  feel,  at  some  period  of  his  passion,  vfhea  he 
suffered  for  our  sins  :  he  bore  our  griefs,  when  he  was  vi- 
sited for  our  iniquities :  all  the  sorrows  of  a  sinfii]  world 
were  assembled  together  in  his  single  person ;  and  others 
were  added  which  were  peculiar  to  himself — felt  by  him, 
but  never  to  be  known  by  us.  The  sum  of  his  sufferings 
is  an  abyss,  which  we  cannot  fathom.  Men  may  hear  of 
it,  and  coldly  regard  it ;  but  principalities  and  powers 
stand  abashed  at  it. 

Such  was  the  example  set  before  us  by  the  great  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation ;  who  denied  himself  in  his  life,  and 
took  up  the  cross  at  his  death  ;  that  we,  his  followers  and 
soldiers,  might  be  encouraged  to  undertake  and  endure  all 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  militant  state  here  upon 
earth.  "  Let  the  same  mind,  then,  be  in  us,  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  humbled  himself,  that  he  might  be 
exalted,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  that  every  knee 
might  bow  at  his  name.  Take  it  as  we  will,  the  followers 
of  Christ  can  find  no  other  way  to  glory  and  happiness, 
but  this  of  self-denial  and  patient  suffering. 

Our  self-denial,  as  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Master, 
must  extend  to  our  minds,  our  bodies,  and  our  estates. 
In  our  minds,  we  are,  first,  to  conform  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  God;  and,  secondly,  to  be  obedient  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  hardest  of  all  Christian  duties  is  that  of 
resignation :  no  trial  is  like  that  of  contradicting  our  own 
stubborn  wills.  Every  man  has  a  plan  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  has  proposed  to  himself  some  objects  which 
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will  make  him  happy;  and  without  which,  he  concludes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  so.     It  pleases  God  so  to 
order  events,  as  to  disappoint  him,  and  force  his  thoughts 
into  some  other  channel :  then,  if  he  believes  that  all 
events  are  directed  by  God's  providence,  he  will  give  up 
his  own  schemes,  and  conclude  that  to  be  best,  which  God 
ordains ;  though  it  may  not  at  present  appear  to  be  so.  It 
is  the  proper  act  of  faith  to  look  forward  to  things  invisible, 
and  to  see  future  good  through  present  evil.    Miserable  is 
the  man^  who  sets  up  his  own  will  against  that  power  which 
governs  the  world,  and  has  promised  to  make  '^  all  things 
.work  together  for  good  in  the  end  to  those  that  love  him." 
In  his  body,  he  is  to  deny  himself  by  mortification  and 
abstinence,  as  his  Saviour  did ;  without  which,  the  will 
and  the  appetites  can  never  be'reduced  to  order.  There  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  words,  where  Christ  gives 
instruction  how  to  cast  out  devils :  ".This kind,"  saith  he, 
"  goeth  not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting !"    .The  rule 
extends  to  every  thing  of  that  kind^  whether  evil  spirits,  or 
evil  passions,  which  possess  men  to  their  destruction  :  all 
are  to  be  cast  out  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  not  without 
it.     All  men,  by  nature,  are  possessed  with  evil  passions, 
which  agitate  and  torfnent  them ;  driving  them  to  extra- 
vs^nce,  outrage,  despair,  madness,  and  even  death  itself. 
All  that  an  evil  spirit  could  do,  a  man's  own  unmortified 
passions  will  do,  to  destroy  him.    And  how  are  these  ene- 
mies to  be  cast  out  ?  Will  reason  conquer  them  ?  No :  let 
the  body  be  indulged,  and  reason  will  soon  be  blinded  and 
baffled.     Even  religion  itself,  with  all  its  motives,  will  not 
avail,  without  positive  mortification.     So  salutary  is  the 
habit  of  self-denial,  and  so  necessary  to  man  in  his  present 
situation,  that  he  should  deny  himself  even  in  the  smallest 
things,  that  the  habit  may  extend  to  things  of  greater  con- 
sequence. And  there  is  a  refined  pleasure  in  this  conquest 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  which  the  voluptuary  neither 
knows  nor  understands ;  and  which,  indeed,  very  few,  in 
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this  age  of  professed  self-indulgence,  can  relish  or  receive. 
I  may  add  too,  that  the  Christian  religion,  while  it  seems, 
in  this  doctrine,  only  to  keep  us  down  and  punish  us  for 
our  sins,  does  really  admonish  us  for  our  safety,  and  con- 
suit  our  present  happiness.  For  this  practice  of  self-denial 
is  conducive  to  health,  peace,  and  godliness ;  the  only  true 
riches  on  this  side  the  grave.  So  that,  upon  the  terms  of 
Christianity,  we  gain  more  than  we  lose  even  in  this  world. 
In  his  worldly  estate,  the  follower  of  Christ  must  deny 
himself  in  what  relates  to  his  outward  appearance  and 
conversation  with  the  world.  It  is  our  great  misfortune, 
early  in  life,  when  we  have  little  or  no  judgment,  to  be 
cheated  with  false  ideas  of  pleasure  and  greatness,  and  a 
fanciful  notion  of  our  ovra  importance.*  To  himself,  every 
man,  on  some  principle  or  other,  is  the  first  personage  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  the  labour  of  some  people's  lives  to 
keep  up  and  secure  this  visionary  idea  of  their  own  im- 
portance. They  affect  distinction  and  superiority;  and 
there  is  nothing  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  upon  earth,  as 
of  losing  it,  or  seeming  to  lose  it,  in  the  eyes  of  other  peo^ 
pie.  To  prevent  which,  they  study  all  the  little  artifice^ 
of  pride ;  and  often  flatter  their  own  vanity,  by  meanly 
transgressing  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  exposing  the 
littleness  of  their  minds  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  So  long 
as  this  temper  has  possession,  how  is  it  possible  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  that  Master,  who,  though  the  richest  upon  earthy 
threw  off  all  superiority,  and  made  himself  poor  and  of  no 
reputation,  for  our  sakes  ?  The  children  of  the  world  are 
eagerly  running  into  higher  company  to  borrow  some  con- 
sequence, which  does  not  belong  to  them :  but  he  asso- 
ciated with  fishermen,  and  preferred  the  company  and  con- 
versation of  an  obscure,  godly  family  in  Bethany :  he  chose 
the  little  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  great,  and 
foolish  things  to  confound  the  wise.  But  alas  !  Look  at 
those  who  are  called  by  his  name,  and  see  what  stirring 
there  is  for  precedence :   What  mean,  servile  endeavours. 
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to  procure  honour  from  men,  even  from  people  of  no  judg« 
ment;  whUe  they  neglect  the  only  true  honour  which 
Cometh  from  God :  who  hath  far  other  notions  of  greats 
ness  and  importance  than  those  which  the  fashion  of  this 
world  hath  introduced  and  established. 

And  now,  having  considered  the  doctrine  of  self-denial, 
so  far  as  the  time  will  permit,  I  have  only  farther  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  follower  of  Christ  must  be  ready  to  imitate 
his  Muster  in  taking  up  the  Cross:  and  we  may  assure 
ourselves,  that  the  Divine  Providence,  with  a  fatherly 
attention,  never  fails  to  correct  those  of  whose  reformation 
there  is  any  hope.  Some,  indeed,  are  left  to  themselves^ 
little  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  world :  "  The^ 
Gome  into  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  are  thej 
plagued  like  other  men."  Gt)d  deliver  us  from  being  of 
that  number !  For  such  an  exemption,  while  it  seems  to  be 
A  privilege,  is  the  greatest  curse  under  heaven.  Let  no  good 
man  ever  vrish  to  have  his  portion  in  this  life  on  the  terms 
of  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospel.  Besides  this,  the  best  and 
the  wisest  have  their  sins  and  their  follies,  which  nothing 
but  their  (^wn  sufferings  can  cure ;  and  as  the  Cross  of 
Christ  was  the  remedy  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  so  every 
individual  must  take  that  Cross  from  the  appointment  of 
God,  which  is  adapted  to  his  own  particular  case.  As  the 
occasion  may  require,  we  are  visited  with  bodily  pain  and 
sickness,  loss  of  wealth  or  reputation,  unmerited  neglect 
and  dishonour,  inconstancy  of  friends,  who  oflen  stand  at 
a  distance,  and  are  least  useful,  when  they  are  most  wanted. 
And  when  God  pleases  even  the  refreshments  and  com- 
forts of  the  divine  presence  are  withdrawn:  the  saint 
complains,  like  his  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  that  his  Grod  hath 
forsaken  him.  Such  things  are  necessary  for  a  time,  to 
make  us  sensible  of  our  own  weakness  and  misery;  to  punish 
our  past  unprofitableness  under  the  means  of  grace ;  and  to 
mortify  those  who  have  neglected  to  mortify  themselves. 
^    The  Cross  of  Christ  was  fore-ordained  of  God,  witti  in- 
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finite  wisdom,  as  the  proper  instrument  of  his  death :  and 
with  the  like  wisdom  he  appoints  the  Cross,  by  which 
every  particular  man  is  to  suffer.  The  precept  directs 
every  one  to  take  up  his  Cross ;  not  the  trouble  of  another 
man,  but  that,  which  is  sent  for  his  own  trial,  and  adapted 
to  his  own  case.  The  God,  who  made  him,  knows  his 
wants  and  his  feelings,  and  applies  the  trial  to  the  prop^ 
part.— -Monastics  may  whip  and  scourge  themselves,  and 
wear  horse-hair  garments  to  afflict  their  skin:  but  these 
are  crosses  of  their  own  making.  The  question  is^  whe- 
ther a  man  will  take  in  Faith  and  Patience,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  own  good,  that  Cross  which  God's  wisdom 
hath  ordained  for  him,  and  laid  upon  him.  How  common 
is  it  for  people  to  complain,  that  they  could  have  borne 
any  thing  else  but  that  present  evil  under  which  they  are 
suffering!  God  knew  that,  and  therefore  he  sent  it;  to 
jpunish  their  sin ;  to  teach  them  patience ;  and  to  make 
them  fly  to  him  for  help  and  support  under  the  pressing 
sense  of  their  own  weakness.  Here  our  faith  is  to  resign 
itself,  and  to  say,  with  the  afflicted  king  Hezekiah, — "  O 
Lord,  by  these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these  things  is 
the  life  of  my  spirit ;  so  wilt  thou  recover  me,  and  make 
me  to  live !" 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

LEST,  BEING   LIFTED    UP  WITH   PRIDE,  HE  FALL  INTO 
THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  DEVIL. 1  Tim.iluQ. 

CONVERTS  of  little  experience  in  the  Christian  Faith 
were  disposed  to  be  vain,  when  they  were  exalted 
above  their  brethren:  and  as  vanity  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  judgment,  and  put  men  out  of  humour  with  truth,  error 
in  doctrine  soon  follows,  when  pride  has  got  possession  of 
the  imagination.     The  Tempter  defrauds  men  of  truth,  as 
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(he  artful  defraud  the  simple  of  their  money,  by  flattering 
them',  and  suggesting  great  ideas  of  their  talents  and  qua- 
lifications. 

By  the  condemnation  of  the  devil,  in  the  words  of  the  text; 
so  far  as  men  can  fall  into  it  in  this  life,  we  must  under- 
stand diat  kind  of  sin,  for  which  the  devil  himself  is  under 
sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  his 
crime  is  specified,  as  an  aspiring  to  be  equal  with  God. 
Amongst  other  presumptuous  expressions  to  the  same  effect, 
he  said  in  his  heart,  ^^  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High."  He 
suggested  the  same  presumptuous  thought  to  our  first 
parents,  tempting  them  to  expect  that  they  might  '^  be  like 
(jods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  The  good  of  the  under- 
standing is  truth;  its  evil  is  falsehood;  and  if  so  they  were 
tempted  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  diat  is^ 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  independent  of  God ;  consequently,, 
in  opposition  to  him.  The  desire  of  that  independence^ 
by  which  the  creature  becomes  a  law  to  himself  against 
the  Creator,  was  the  root  of  sin  in  Lucifer:  he  tried  the 
same  temptation  upon  man,  and  it  succeeded.  It  hath 
prevailed  ever  since,  and  will  prevail  to  the  end  of  the^ 
world.  What  was  the  whole  religion  of  paganism,  but  a 
system  of  faith  and  worship  invented  by  those  who  did  not 
"  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge ;"  they  "  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened."  They  became  fools^  by  "professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise ;"  and  knew  nothing  of  divine  things,  by 
pretending  to  have  a  source  of  knowledge  within  them- 
selves. Whence  came  all  the  heresies  that  infested  the 
Christian  church  ?  Not  so  much  from  any  obscurity  in  the 
Gospel,  as  from  the  vain  reasonings  of  those,  who  were  too 
proud  to  receive  it :  "  If  any  man,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  wordsj 
even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  know- 
ing nothing."  If  we  look  to  the  present  age,  whence  comes 
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all  the  modem  opposition  against  the  doctrines  of 
tianity,  but  from  human  philosophy,  judging  of  good  rand 
evil  by  its  own  light,  and  proposing  new  sources  of  in- 
formation, with  new  principles,  new  duties,  and  new 
obligations  ? 

From  this  view  of  the  text,  it  offers  a  very  important 
fact  to  our  consideration ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
sort  of  wickedness,  in  which  man  may  be  a  partaker  with 
the  devil.  And  if  so,  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  we 
should  define  it  clearly,  and  explain  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guard  our  hearers  against  it :  especially  as  there  \&  a 
dangerous  mistake  gone  abroad  amongst  us,  and  of  which 
the  enemies  of  our  faith  are  always  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage. It  has  been  very  falsely  supposed,  that  people 
may  secure  to  themselves  the  favour  of  God,  and  be  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  if  they  do  but  observe  moral  honesty  in 
their  words  and  actions.  Some  through  art,  and  others 
through  ignorance,  flatter  men  in  this  error;  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  do  but  lead  good  lives,  all  articles  of 
faith  are  no  more  than  matters  of  opinion,  and  they  need 
not  trouble  themselves  about  their  creed.  To  correct  this 
error  and  demonstrate  the  malignity  of  it,  is  the  principal 
object  of  this  discourse.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  obvious, 
as  a  first  argument,  that  as  a  good  life  is  the  fruit  of  a  good 
faith,  it  can  no  more  grow  from  a  wrong  belief,  than  grapes 
can  grow  upon  thistles.  To  every  seed  the  Creator  gives 
its  own  proper  body ;  whatever  we  sow,  the  same  we  shall 
reap ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  strange  unnatural  philo- 
sophy which  expects  to  gather  the  fruit  of  Christian  god- 
liness  from  the  seeds  of  infidelity. 

Then  again,  it  is  manifest  that  a  good  life  is  an  ambi-> 
guous  expression,  the  vulgar  use  of  which  betrays  great 
ignorance  in  those  who  confine  it  to  the  practice  of  social 
duties.  For  the  Christian  /j/e,  properly  so  called^  com- 
prehends two  great  branches  of  duty ;  the  first  towards 
God,  the  second  towards  our  neighbour.     God  has  an 
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imdoubted  claim  to  the  first  place;  our  neighbour  has  the 
next.     In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  a  plain  rule  to  di- 
rect us :  we  do  well,  if  we  treat  our  neighbour  as  we  wish 
to  be  treated  by  hirii.     But  then  what  are  we  to  do  in 
respect  to  God  ?   Here  the  rule  fails  us ;  for  we  cannot  do 
to  God  as  he  doth  to  us ;  we  have  nothitig  to  give  him» 
but  obedience  and  resignation  to  his  will.     It  is  be  that 
must  app)pove  and  reward  us  for  our  duty  toward  our  neigh- 
bour ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  expect,  that  he  will 
reward  those,  who  put  an  immediate  affront  upon  himself. 
If  we  look  to  the  positive  rule  of  our  duty  in  the  ten  com- 
mandijiients,  we  find  that  the  four  first  relate  immediately 
to  God  himself :  the  others  relate  to  our  neighbour ;  and 
if  we  should  observe  the  latter,  to  the  neglect,  and  perhaps 
the  contempt,  of  the  former,  and  yet  be  thought  to  lead 
good  lives  ;  then  we  may  deny  the  true  God,  worshjp  iddls, 
take  God's  name  in  vain,  profane  the  sabbath,  and  commit 
many  other  dreadful  crimes,  and  after  all,  expect  to  be  re- 
warded by  God  Almighty  for  leading  a  good  life.     But 
this  is  a  supposition  too  shocking  to  be  admitted  by  any 
but  those,  who  are  either  desperately  ignorant  or  despe* 
rately  wicked.    If  we  fail  in  the  principal  part  of  our  duty, 
and  offend  c^inst  God  himself,  how  can  we  expect  his 
blessing  for  what  we  do  to  any  body  else  ?  Will  some  little 
acts  of  kindness  to  a  fellow  subject  authorise  us  to  commit 
an  act  of  rebellion  ?    Because  we  have  given  a  dinner  to 
a  beggar,  are  we  to  be  pardoned  by  the  king  for  commit- 
ting treason  ?  The  case  is  the  same  betwixt  man  and  God. 
Will  he  permit  us  to  neglect  his  worship,  and  put  a  slight 
upon  his  holy  religion,  because  we  are  just  good  enough  to 
escape  the  penal  laws  of  our  country,  and  do  a  little  service 
to  our  neighbour?  No  man  can  believe  this,  till  he  is  under 
some  strong  delusion. 

The  malignity  of  spiritual  wickedness  will  be  evident 
from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  from  the  moral  cha« 
raeter  of  the  devil  himself. 

1  2  b 
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The  first  offence^  which  brought  death  into  the  world, 
was  not  an  offence  against  society ;  for  there  was  none. 
It  was  not  a  sin  of  one  man  against  another,  but  only 
against  a  positive  command  of  God.  It  was  revealed, 
that  the  forbidden  tree  would  have  a  fatal  effect :  this  re- 
velation  was  disputed ;  the  truth  of  God  was  suspected ; 
the  lust  of  pride  prevailed ;  and  the  sentence  of  death  fol- 
lowed. If  Adam,  then,  destroyed  himself  and  the  world, 
by  sinning  against  the  word  of  Gt)d,  certainly  any  parti- 
cular man  may  ruin  himself  after  the  same  example;  eyea 
though  he  should  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
his  body  to  be  burned  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

All  will  be  ready  to  grant,  that  no  wickedness  can  be 
worse  than  the  wickedness  of  the  devil :  but  let  them  con- 
sider of  what  kind  it  is :  he  is  no  member  of  society ;  and 
being  a  spirit  ^  he  cannot  commit  the  sins  of  Me  body:  he  is 
no  glutton,  no  drunkard^  no  miser ^  no  adulterer :  his  wick- 
edness is  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature;  in  other  words,  it 
is  not  the  wickedness  of  the  body^  but  of  the  spirit.  It  con- 
sists in  opposing  the  wisdom  of  God ;  perverting  his  word ; 
accusing  his  justice;  despising  his  mercy ;  suggesting  evil 
thoughts  to  men ;  promoting  heresies  and  schims ;  in  di- 
viding the  Christian  church ;  and  disturbing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world :  in  a  word,  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the 
apostate  spirit,  to  defeat  the  gracious  purposes  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  by  all  the  efforts  of  falsehood^  subtilty^  prides 
malice  and  contradiction.  The  whole  dispute  between  the 
Saviour  and  the  destroyer  is  a  war  of  spirits ;  and  carnal 
men  are  miserably  blind  and  ignorant  when  they  make  no 
account  of  it ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  they 
themselves,  as  spirits,  must  be  engaged  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  character  most  acceptable,  because  most  usefbl  to 
the  grand  deceiver,  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  his  own : 
and  for  the  forming  of  such  a  character,  he  employs  the 
most  refined  of  his  temptations.     The  stupid  sot,  the  pro- 
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Olae  swearer,  the  distempered  sensual  ist/  9fe  iqeaa  exam- 
ples of  vice,  the  lowest  of  the  devil's  adhereoits;  wUo  are 
sometimes  weary  of  the  burden  of  thi$ir  sins ;  and  being 
self-condemned,  are  driven  by  remorse  to  th^  amendment 
of  their  lives :  but  the  speculative  and  philosophical  sinner 
is  a  man  of  figure ;  whose  pride  will  never  admit  of  his  re- 
formation. The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  conceited  of  their 
false  logic,  could  always  find  some  way  to  make  the  word 
of  God  of  no  effect ;  and  so  remained  incorrigible  in  their 
errors :  while  the  Publican  wajs  prevailed  upon  to  renounce 
bis  extortion,  and  the  Harlot  to  wash  away  her  stains  with 
the  tears  of  repentance.  The  sinner  who  errs  upon  prin- 
cipkj  and  whose  mind  is  in  fault,  not  only  departs  from  the 
will  of  Grod,  but  opposes  it :  meaner  sinners  transgress  the 
law ;  but  he  judges  it,  and  sets  himself  above  it 

Such  is  the  case  of  those,  who,  being  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  are  Ufted  up  with  pride^  and  fall  into  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  deviL  He  whose  fall  is  to  be  great  must  first  be 
lifted  up  ;  he  must  be  carried  aloft,  above  other  men,  and 
then  his  fall  will  be  his  destruction.  Thus  did  the  tempter 
place  our  Saviour  on  high,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
that  he  might  claim  an  unwarrantable  exemption  from 
danger,  and  cast  himself  into  the  air,  to  meet  that  ruin 
which  is  the  consequence  of  presumption. 

But  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  exposed  to  any  danger,  of 
which  the  Scripture  hath  not  given  us  fair  warning.  We 
are  told,  that  we  are  under  the  peril  of  being  overcome  in 
our  Christian  warfare  by  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places; 
(Eph.  vi.  12.)  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
wth  God ;  that  our  imaginations  are  to  be  cast  down^  our 
thoughts  to  be  brought  into  captivity  ;  as  a  proud  enemy  is 
led  in  triumph  afler  the  chariot  of  a  conqueror :  that  Satan 
hath  his  depths  j  his  mysteries  of  iniquity  ^  as  well  as  his  more 
gross  and  shallow  deceits ;  that  he  has  agents  to  recom- 
mend his  principles,  and  bring  tbem  into  vogue ;  who  are 
called  false  apostles^  deceitful  workers^  manufacturers  of 
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fraud ;  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
and  preaching  down  the  Gospel,  under  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  improving  it,  and  correcting  popular  mistakes. 

These  notices  ought  to  alarm  us;  yet  there  are  few 
Christians  who  attend  properly  to  them  in  this  age ;  and 
therefore  the  work  of  every  deceiver  is  easier  now  than  it 
used  to  be.     There  are  a  set  of  fashionable  phrases  in  re- 
ligion, such  as  speculative  doctrines^  liberty  of  opinion,  the 
moral  sense^  right  of  private  Judgment,  with  other  novel  and 
refined  notions,  by  which  the  Christian  virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  are  overborne  and  superseded :  and  these 
have  been  repeated,  till  some  have  nearly  lost  the  idea  of 
impiety,  and  can  see  no  wickedness  in  the  nation,  but  such 
as  is  condemned  in  a  common  court  of  justiee.     It  is  true, 
the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  will  all  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Christ;  but  then,  the  heretic,  the  ido- 
later, the  blasphemer,  the  sabbath-breaker  will  be  there 
too ;  and  they  will  then  discover,  that  what  they  call  moral 
honesty,  however  excellent  in  its  proper  place,  will  be  no 
excuse  for  despiding  articles  of  faith,  and  neglecting  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel.    Immorality  is  bad  enough,  and 
will  undoubtedly  exclude  men  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
but  contumacy  is  worse ;  because  it  strikes  at  \he  autho^nty 
of  God.  Sensuality  places  man  among  the  beasts  ;  but  in- 
fidelity gives  him  an  alliance  with  evil  spirits.    The  raind 
is  better  than  the  body  in  itself;  and  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  an  established  proverb,  worse  in  its  corruption. 
No  obedience  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  without  that  whi^h 
is  best  of  all,  and  first  in  order,  the  obedience  of  the  under- 
standing :  no  courage  is  so  valuable,  as  that  which  con- 
tends  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints;  no 
temperance  so  excellent,  as  that  which  refrains  from  high 
thoughts  and  presumptuous  imaginations.  As  the  thoughts 
are  the  principles  of  action,  and  all  vice  and  virtue  begins 
in  the  heart ;  the  Scripture,  for  a  natural  reason,  hath  in- 
sisted so  particularly  on  the  obedience  of  the  mind,  and 
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an  humble  reception  of  truth.  A  sound  faith  is  the  seed 
of  a  virtuous  life ;  but  if  there  is  bitterness  in  the  root,  it 
will  extend  itself  to  the  branches ;  and  to  a  discerning  pa^ 
late  every  leaf  will  taste  of  it  All  bad  principles  and  ir- 
religious opinions  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  come;  they  are  not  the  seeds  of  grain  or 
of  fruit ;  but  the  seeds  oijire  ;  which  frOm  a  small  spark 
diffiise  themselves  abroad  into  a  wide  and  destructive  flame. 
How  short  is  this  proposition — man  may  know  good  and  evil 
independent  of  God  !  It  is  a  mere  spark :  yet  this  has  filled 
the  world  with  misery,  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  atheism: 
it  is  the  compendium  of  all  heresy,  and  of  all  infidelity. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  requires  us  now  to  take  a  short 
review  of  the  artifices  which  are  employed  to  draw  men 
into  spiritual  wickedness.  The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  to 
inflate  the  mind  with  a  false  opinion  of  its  own  natural 
powers.     He,  who  undertakes  to  persuade  us,  that  a  maa 
has  a  native  light  by  which  he  can  knoWy  and  a  power  by 
which  he  can  do^  the  will  of  God,  understands  the  conse- 
quences of  his  success  :  he  knows,  that  if  we  follow  him 
thus  far,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  the  rest  of  his  opi- 
nions.    Few  have  written  against  the  Christian  doctrines, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  who  have  not  first  endeavoured 
to  make  the  mind  conceited  of  its  own  powers.     He,  that 
publishes  to  corrupted  nature  the  pleasing  doctrines  of 
natural  liberty ^  independence,  and  the  self-stifficiencyj  of 
the  human  mind,  will  never  want  an  audience.    Pride  and 
indolence  will  always  be  glad  to  hear,  that  nothing  is  re- 
quired of  them,  on  questions  of  the  highest  importance  in 
religion,  but  to  look  inwards,  and  consult  their  own  opi* 
nions.    The  private  judgment  of  an  individual,  rash  and 
inexperienced  as  it  may  be,  has  been  allowed  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  laws  and  regulations  of  society ;  whence 
vanity  will  readily  infer,  that  a  private  person  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  own  wisdom,  till  he  contradicts  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  and  strikes  into  some  by-path  of  his  own. 
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It  has  been  asserted  on  the  same  gnmnd,  that  no  woul 
can  fall  into  condemnation  for  tbe  errors  of  his  fiuth ;  be* 
cause  sincerity  in  falsehood  will  be  as  Itccepuble  to  God 
as  truth  itself.  But  might  we  not  as  well  say,  tkat  poison 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  wholesome  food,  provided 
it  be  eaten  with  a  good  appetite?  Or  that  darkneiss  maybe 
-substituted  for  light ;  and  that  men  may  direct  their  steps 
•by  one  as  well  as  by  the  odier  ?  If  this  principle  is  trae,  die 
priest  of  Baal  may  find  a  place  in  heaven,  and  JeswCiirist 
need  not  have  come  into  the  world. 

Another  way  of  recommending  dangerous  opinions  is  to 
magnify  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them,  as  persons  of 
superior  knowledge,  and  gpreat  worth,  profound  sdiolars, 
and  acute  reasoners.  They  are  applauded  also,  yea,  they 
applaud  themselves,  for  the  excellence  of  their  temper, 
their  universal  candour  and  benevolence.  While  honest 
-men  are  apt  to  betray  the  emotions  of  their  indignation, 
the  enemies  of  their  faith  prevail  upon  themselves  to  pine- 
tise  ^  sort  of  political  patience,  which  suppresses  its  own 
passions  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  of  other  men. 
This  patience  has  nothing  of  religion  in  it ;  but  may  rather 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  anti-christian  mortification ;  a 
black  virtue  of  a  counterfeit  angel  of  light.  With  this,  how- 
ever, they  impose  upon  the  unwary,  who  are  not  able  to 
see  through  specious  appearances.  They  affect  to  brea^ 
nothing  but  peace  and  gentleness ;  they  leave  all  others  to 
think  as  they  please,  and  desire  nothing  but  that  freedom 
of  thought  which  they  allow  to  other  people.  And  who 
can  deny  to  such  accomplished  gentlemen,  the  liberty  of 
insulting  all  articles  of  faith,  blaspheming  the  Scriptures, 
defaming  the  Christian  Church,  and  corrupting  the*  morals 
of  Christian  people,  by  undermining  the  veiy  foundations 
of  morality  ?  especially  when  it  is  considered  on  the  odier 
hand,  that  piety  and  orthodoxy  have  nothing  to  upbold 
their  credit  in  the  world,  but  the  arbitraiy  authority  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  some  men,  working  upon  the/o/i^  and 
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credulUy  of  others :  Aat  all  tlie  refinements  of  learning  are 
OQ  one  side ;  bigotry,  superstition,  and  ignorance  on  the 
other :  that  all  the  worst  ooen  are  with  the  church,  and  all 
Ae  best  are  against  it. 

A  farther  artifice  of  those  who  attempt  to  subvert  the 
fidtli  of  their  readers,  is  to  pretend  a  sacred  regard  to  truths 
and  a  laudable  desire  to  rescue  the  minds  of  their  brethren 
fipom  error  and  imposition.  A  man,  who  comes  to  make  an 
impudent  attack  upon  all  the  distinguished  articles  of  Chris- 
tianity, introduces  himself  to  us  as  a  sincere  lover  of  the 
Go9jpeL  He  dare  not  leave  his  readers  to  find  that  out  by 
the  perusal  of  his  work ;  but  hopes  they  will  be  blind  to  the 
mischief  of  it,  when  they  have  conceived  a  fair  opinion  of 
the  spirit  and  candour  of  the  writer.  This  outward  ap- 
pearance of  meekness  and  charity  has  always  been  assumed 
by  tbose  who  have  had  ill  designs  against  the  flock  of 
(^rist.  Disguise  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  im- 
postor ;  insomuch  tiiat  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  given  it  as 
'Ae  characteristic  of  a  false  prophet — ^^  Beware,"  said  he, 
^^  of  fals^  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothings 
Irat  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."  To  secure  them- 
selves under  their  disguise,  they  caution  us  largely  against 
oeMoriousness :  they  can  bear  every  thing  but  censure  and 
uncharitableness.  We  can  never  offend  a  thief  so  much  as 
fcy  following  him  with  a  candle,  to  shew  people  what  be  is 
about :  but  no  good  man  will  fear  to  give  such  offence :  he 
will  raliier  wish  to  be  called  censorious  by  those  whom  it 
is  die  duty  of  every  true  Christian  to  censure. 

And  now,  if  the  Nature  of  Spiritual  Wickedness  is  as 
I  liave  repi^sented  it  (I  hope  without  aggravation  or  par^ 
ttality);  our«  office,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  calls  uppn 
us  1o  provide  against  it,  by  alarming  the  careless,  by  res- 
cuing, as  far  as  we  are  able,  those  who  have  been  ensnared 
Jby  the  sophistry  of  the  adversary ;  and  by  securing  those 
iwho  are  as  yet  uncorrupted.     The  oracles  of  God  having 

^  ^  19iii  Dlacottrae  wai  preacb^d  b«£we  ike  Clacgy,  at  ao  BpiM0i>al  Visitatiom. 
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been  committed  to  us,  our  duty  is  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  therein  contained,  ths^t  the  people  may  not  be 
defrauded  of  that  light  which  God  hath  intrusted  with  us, 
for  the  guiding  of  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  :  in.  this 
great  and  necessary  branch  of  our  ministry,  we  are  to  avoid 
die  two  extremes  of  petulance  and  fearfulness:  we  mtist 
neither  betray  the  cause,  nor  expose  ourselves.  When  we 
see  men  obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  against  the  clear: 
light  of  truth,  and  industriously  leading  others  aside  into 
darkness,  our  indignation  will  be  raised :  but  we  are  so  to 
be  angry  in  this  case  as  not  to  sin  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  are  moderating  our  zeal,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  carry  our  civility  so  far,  as  to  give  place  to  the  devil,  who 
deserves  neither  precedence  nor  courtesy  at  our  hands* 
Some  are  so  addicted  to  censure,  that  they  see  sin  eveiy 
where;  others  are  so  indifferent  towards  evil,  that  they  see 
it  no.  where.  For  them,  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  may  go 
on  as  they  please  without  any  interruption. 

•  Ohristians,  who  from  ignorance  or  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation have  their  doubts,  and  wish  for  information  and 
satisfaction,  are  to  be  treated  with  civility  and  tenderness: 
but  infidelity  deserves  no  quarter.  No  praises  will  ever  be 
due  to  the  learning  or  abilities  of  those,  who  pervert  their 
talents  to  the  everlasting  destruction  of  mankind. 

When  we  endeavour  to  secure  the  mind  from  corruption, 
prudence  will  direct  us  to  choose  the  fittest  season.  First 
impressions  of  every  kind  are  strongest;  and  therefore  we 
must  begin  soon  enough :  we  must  sow  the  seeds  of  true 
religion,  before  the  ill  weeds  of  vanity  and  falsehood  have 
got  possession.  The  importance  of  early  instruction,  and 
the  efficacy  of  catechetical  forms,  simply  explained,  is 
greater  than  any  words  can  describe.  Many,  when  they 
come  to  riper  years,  are  carried  about  with  eveiry  wind  of 
doctrine,  for  want  of  timely  instruction  to  keep  them  steady, 
and  defend  them  from  the  deceits  of  enthusiasm,  which 
have  a  dreadful  effect  on  the  interests  of  truth  and  piety. 
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When  a  reprobate,  who  never  had  any  regular'foundation 
of  Christian  knowledge,  changes  all  of  a  sudden  into  an 
Apostle  (a  phaenomenon  not  altogether  unknown  in  these 
days),  he  may  boast  that  his  heart  is  turned;  but  melan- 
choly experience  teaches  us,  that  his  head  is  too  frequently 
turned  along  with  it. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  above  all  things  we 
are  to  put  on  charity ;  the  best  motive,  and  the  best  rule, 
to  those  who  communicate  or  defend  religious  truth.  This 
will  regulate  our  zeal,  and  animate  our  prudence.  The 
teacher,  who  is  sincerely  a£fected  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  society,  and  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  souls,  for  whom  Christ  died,  will  be  able  to 
say  with  the  beloved  disciple,  ^'  I  have  no  greater  joy  than 
to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth."  That  this 
end  may  effectually  be  promoted,  we  who  teach  or  preach 
must,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  have  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  manners;  when  vr^form 
the  young  or  reform  those  of  riper  years,  we  must  begin 
where  we  ought ;  and  then  we  may  expect  the  blessing  of 
heaven  upon  our  instructions;  when  we  have  rectified 
men's  principles,  these  principles  will  rectify  their  morals ; 
and  so  shall  the  '^  God  of  peace  sanctify  them  wholly;  that 
their  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  may  be  preserved 
blameless,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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SERMON  XXXV. 

BUT  AND  IF  THAT  EVIL  8EETANT  SHALL  BAY  IV  HIS 
HEART,  MY  LORD  DELAYETH  HIS  COlliVO,  AND 
SHALL  BEGIN  TO  SMITE  HIS  FELLOW-8ERVAVTS,  AND 
TO  EAT  AND  DRINK  WITH  THE  DRUNKEN  ;  THE  LORD 
OF  THAT  SERVANT  SHALL  COME  IN  A  DAT  WHEN  HE 
1X>0K£TH  NOT  FOR  HIM,  AND  IN  AN  HOUR  THAT  fi£ 
IS  NOT  AWARE  OF,  AND  SHALL  CUT  HIM  AflUNDEE, 
AND  APPOINT  HIM  HIS  PORTION  WITH  THE  HYPO- 
CRITES :  THERE  SHALL  BE  WEEPING  AND  GNASHIN^ 

OF  TEETH. — Matt.  xxiv.  48,  et  seq. 

THE  monition  here  delivered,  is  in  the  style  of  a  pa- 
rable, and  contains  the  history  and  catastrophe  of  a 
careless  Christian.  It  is  not  aimed  at  all  wicked  men  in 
general,  whether  Jews,  Turks,  or  Heathens,  font  at  diose 
only,  who  professing  themselves  to  be  the  servants  of  Grod, 
forget  him,  and  go  over  to  the  service  of  the  world.  So 
that  by  the  evil  servant  here  mentioned,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  apostatizing  or  worldly-minded  Christian,  who 
bears  the  name  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Christ,  but  in 
practice  employs  himself  in  the  business  of  another  mas- 
ter, who  has  gotten  the  possession  of  his  affections. 

If  we  wish  to  see  a  perfect  description  of  any  man,  we 
must  in  the  first  place  be  made  acquainted  with  his  prin- 
ciples. He  appears  then  to  be  one,  who  deceives  himself, 
and  "  says  in  his  heart,  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming."  He 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  action,  that  no  account,  at 
least  no  immediate  account,  of  his  actions  will  be  required. 
He  has  a  lord  or  master,  who  for  a  while  is  absent ;  and 
the  report  goes  amongst  his  fellow-servants,  that  this  lord 
will  return  and  reckon  with  him  :  but  this  reckoning,  in 
his  estimation,  is  either  none  at  all,  or  so  distant,  that  he  is 
under  no  necessity  of  paying  any  regard  to  it.  His  lord 
has  been  absent  so  long,  and  wicked  men  have  been  so 
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often  threatened  with  his  return  to  no  purpose,  that  it  is 
more  probable  he  will  never  return  any  more. 

Principle  and  practice  have  as  natural  a  dependence  on 
each  other  as  the  cause  and  the  effect  An  evil  life  grows 
naturally  from  an  evil  heart ;  and  an  evil  heart  will  neces- 
aarily  produce  an  evil  life.  The  servant  here  spoken  of 
b^ns  with  thinking  as  an  infidel,  and  then  proceeds  to 
act  as  a  brute :  he  ^'  begins  to  smite  his  fellow^servants, 
and  tO'eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken."  Thus  it  is  in  every 
other  case  of  the  kind ;  immoral  and  sensual  practices  being 
Ae  natural  offspring  of  some  false  delusive  principle, 
which  is  fin^  said  in  the  heart :  neither  can  man  follow 
fats  own  corrupt  inclinations,  till  he  has  either  denied  or 
perverted  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

But  the  parable  proceeds  to  teach  us,  that  although  a 
man  may  cheat  his  understanding  for  a  while,  the  decep- 
tion is  not  long  to  be  enjoyed.  The  day,  which  he  puts 
from  him,  will  certainly  come,  and  be  the  more  terrible  for 
being  unexpected.  ^^  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come 
in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that 
he  is  not  aware  of."  His  false  principle  will  then  be  over- 
thrown by  a  matter  of  fact.  He  says  within  himself,  day 
after  day,  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  till  his  lord  actually 
is  come  ;  and  then  his  folly  is  manifest,  when  there  is  no 
time  left  to  make  any  advantage  of  the  discovery.  Such 
as  he  is,  he  is  seized  upon,  and  brought  before  his  master 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  and  receive  the  due  punish- 
ment of  his  insolence :  which  is  the  thing  declared  in  the 
words  that  conclude  the  parable  ;  "  he  shall  cut  him  asun- 
der, and  appoint  bim  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites ; 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.*' 

The  parable  then  consists  of  these  four  particulars, 
1.  The  unbelief.  2.  The  careless  life.  3.  The  conviction. 
And,  4.  The  condemnation  of  an  tvil  servant^  who,  know- 
ing his  lord's  will,  and  preparing  not  himself,  is  to  expect 
a  punishment  beyond  the  measure  of  other  wicked  men. 
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Before  I  expound  these  things  at  large,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  you,  that  the  words  of  the  text  allude  very  plainly 
to  the  wickedness  and  punishment  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness.     The  people  who  had  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  Moses,  to  be  guided  by  him  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  were  too  well  affected  to  the  religion  and  morals 
of  Egypt ;  both  of  which  were  irreconcileable  with  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  servants  of  God.   When  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  their  ruler  Moses  should  depart  from  them  for 
awhile  into  the  mount  of  God,  he  gave  this  charge  to  the 
elders ;  '^  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto 
you/'    Having  thus  assured  them  of  his  return^  he  conti- 
nued forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the  mount :  but  he  had 
not  left  them  long,  before  they  began  to  reason  about  his 
absence,  and  to  make  their  use  of  it ;  '^  When  they  saw  that 
Moses  delayed  to  come  down  out  of  the  mount,  they  ga* 
thered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him. 
Up,  make  us  Gods  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  to  this 
Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him."     In  this  they 
discover  the  first  workings  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
which  doubts  of  an  event  that  must  necessarily  follow  in 
the  course  of  things ;  and  of  which  it  hath  received  all 
possible  assurance.     Moses  had  departed  from  them,  only 
to  return  better  furnished  and  instructed  for  the  execution 
of  his  ministry ;  and  without  his  return,  his  departure 
could  have  no  meaning.     Of  this,  however,  the  people 
doubted ;  and  from  unbelief  they  proceeded  to  ungodly 
living  and  profaneness.  The  evil  servant  in  the  text,  having 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  begins  to  "  smite  his  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  :"  as  the 
disobedient  Israelites,  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  of 
Moses,  sat  down  before  an  idol  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play  ;  first  encouraging  a  principle  of  unbelief,  and 
then  defiling  themselves  with  corrupt  practices. 

But  **  the  Lord  of  these  servants  came  in  a  day  when 
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they  looked  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  they  were  not 
aware  of/'  M oses,  whose  authority,  they  had  renounced, 
and  whose  very  person  they  had  almost  forgotten,  comes 
down  from  the  mount  unlooked  for,  and  surprises  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  ungodly  mirth.  They  had  eaten  and 
drank  to  excess,  and  were  now  busy  in  singing  and  dan- 
cing before  the  golden  calf.  Their  folly  and  ingratitude 
were  now  manifest :  there  was  no  time  for  repentance,  nei- 
ther were  they  disposed  for  it,  while  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  their  sin.  Their  judge  was  come  upon  them  ;  and  no- 
thing remained,  but  that  they  should  receive  the  punish- 
ment of  their  apostacy.  This  is  the  last  article,  wherein 
the  evil  servant  resembles  the  rebellious  Israelites.  He, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  parable,  is  to  be  **  cut  asun- 
der, and  to  have  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites,  where 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;*'  so  they  were 
instantly  cut  asunder  with  the  sword.  For  '^  Moses  said, 
who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  Let  him  come  unto  me.  And 
all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto  him. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out 
frotii  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay  every  man 
his  brother,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man 
his  neighbour.  And  the  children  of  Levi  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses,  and  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day 
about  three  thousand  men/' 

.  St.  Paul  hath  wisely  exhorted  us,  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  those  servants,  who  were  before  us  in  the 
church  of  God:  because  the  things  which  are  recorded  of 
them  '*  happened  for  ensamples"  to  us,  and  are  "  written  for 
our  admonition."  Their  trials  were  the  same  in  kind  with 
ours,  and  our  miscarriages  were  foreshewn  in  their  disobe- 
dience. Amongst  other  particulars  of  their  history,  the 
Apostle  hath  selected  that  which  we  are  now  considering, 
a^  applied  it  as  a  warning  to  all  Christians:  "  Neither," 
says  he,  "be  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them:  as  it  is 
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written,  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  ismd  rose  up 
to  play."  In  this  he  hath  followed  the  doctrine  of  oar 
blessed  Saviour,  who  hath  represented  this  story  to  us  in 
other  words,  and  applied  it  for  our  admonition.  This  his* 
tory  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  and  his  parable  of  the  ^^evil 
servant,'*  consist  of  the  same  particulars,  succeeding  in  the 
same  order,  and  requiring  the  same  interpretation ;  which 
observation  will  be  of  much  use  to  us  in  applying  the  words 
of  the  text  to  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church;  of  whom 
the  person  of  Moses,  and  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, were  the  most  considerable  figures  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  Lordy  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  without  all  doubt  the 
Lord  Christ;  who  said  of  himself  to  his  disciples,  ''Ye  call 
me  Master  and  Lord^  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.**  As 
the  Israelites  were  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
then  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  in  the  wil- 
derness; so  we  Christians  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
powers  of  sin,  and  conducted,  through  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, into  the  church  of  Christ,  the  camp  of  the  true  Israel- 
ites, which  is  upon  its  progress  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  to  the  heavenly  land  of  promise.  As  Moses,  who 
was  their  Z(?;y/,  left  the  camp  for  a  time,  and  went  up  into 
the  mount,  to  receive  a  law,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
people :  so  Christ,  our  Lord,  ascended  up  on  high,  thathfe 
might  send  a  new  law  into  the  world  by  the  hands  of  his 
Apostles.  He  is  now  absent  from  us  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  we  his  servants  are  here  below  in  this  wilderness. 
With  respect  to  this  his  absence  from  the  day  of  his  ascen- 
sion to  his  return  in  judgment,  he  represents  himself  to  us 
as  a  Samaritan  upon  2i  journey  ;  who,  after  a  certain  time, 
was  to  come  again  and  reckon  with  the  host.  In  another 
place  he  describes  himself  as  a  bridegroom ;  who  tarried  iot 
a  while,  but  at  length  should  return  from  the  wedding. 
Again  he  is  signified  to  us  by  a  man  travelling  into  afar 
country;  who,  after  a  long  time,  should  come  back  again 
to  reckon  with  his  servants. 
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If  we  go  on  with  the  cbmparisoD,  we  shall  conclude,  that 
the  behayiour  of  the  faithless  Israelites,  in  the  absence  of 
Moses,  will  be  accomplished  in  the  people  of  the  Christian 
world ;  of  whom  it  is  but  too  apparent,  that  the  far  greater 
number  now  do,  and  will  continue  to  corrupt  themselves, 
as  the  eml  servant  in  the  parable.  He  used  the  absence  of 
his  master  as  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  own  vicious 
nature,  and  of  acting  as  if  he  had  no  master  but  himself. 
And  are  we  not  all  of  us  witnesses,  that  Christians  make 
the  same  use  of  the  absence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  if  their  Lord 
would  never  return  to  require  any  account  of  them  ?  Within 
the  compass  of  a  few  years  the  people  of  this  nation  seem 
far  advanced  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness;  and  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  prevail,  the  next  generation  maybe  worse  than 
the  present.  And  what  is  the  beginning  of  all  this?  What 
bat  a  neglect  of  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  a  conse- 
quent inattention  to  the  judgment  that  must  shortly  come 
upon  us?  Does  not  the  world  cry  out  as  it  were  with  one 
oommoQ  voice, "  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming  ?"  Or,  in  the 
language  of  St.  Peter,  who  set  down  the  words  which  should 
afterwards  be  used  by  the  scoffers  of  the  last  days,  ^'  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming ;  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep, 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  creation  of  the 
worid?'  If  you  should  go  amongst  a  large  company  of 
people,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
should  mention  the  coming  of  their  Saviour,  as  an  event 
soon  to  be  expected,  and  greatly  to  be  wished  for;  some 
would  be  ready  to  laugh  at  your  simplicity ;  others  would 
look  grave,  and  be  out  of  countenance  for  you ;  and  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  one  single  person,  in  any  polite  as-^ 
sembly,  would  have  either  the  courage  or  the  inclination  to 
go  on  with  the  subject.  And  is  not  this  a  melancholy  proof 
that  they  say  in  their  hearts,  though  they  do  not  declare  it 
openly  with  their  lips,  "  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming ;" 
and  that  they  have  a  secret  satisfaction  in  putting  away  all 
thought  of  their  Master's  second  appearance  in  the  world  ? 
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If  you  proceed  to  consider  their  life  and  manners,  you 
will  discover  them  to  be  of  such  a  sort  as  can  agree  only 
with  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  When  the  people  had  for- 
gotten Moses,  they  fell  to  making  a  molten  image,  and  were 
given  up  to  all  kinds  of  excess  in  eating,  drinking,  singing, 
and  dancing  in  the  worship  of  it.  So  it  is  now :  when 
faith  is  gone,  then  the  heart  is  given  up  to  the  service  of 
the  world ;  and  idleness,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  gaming, 
a  multiplicity  of  theatres,  and  places  of  public  diversion, 
extravagance,  debauchery,  profaneness,  and  sedition,  are 
the  sad  marks  of  its  apostacy .  Is  not  the  Christian  world 
over-run  with  these  corrupt  practices  ?  Have  they  not  first 
said  in  their  hearts^  and  then  have  they  not  proceeded  to 
act,  as  the  evil  servant  in  the  text  ?  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  easy  to  pronounce  what  will  follow :  for  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  long  before  the  Zor^f  of  such  ^^  servants  shall  come 
in  a  day  when  they  look  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that 
they  are  not  aware."  When  Moses  was  forgotten  by  the 
Israelites,  he  came  upon  them,  and  surprised  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  idolatry.  Thus  it  hath  been  and  thus  it  will 
be :  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence, that  when  men  say  peace^  then  sudden  destruction 
Cometh  upon  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  that  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  declared 
publicly  to  the  world,  that  God  would  bring  a  flood  upon 
them  to  destroy  them ;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  prepare  the  ark  for  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years :  yet  they  believed  nothing  of  the  judgment  which 
hung  over  their  heads ;  but  continued  all  their  evil  prac- 
tices till  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  knew 
not  until  the  flood  came  and  took  them  all  away.  So  also 
in  the  days  of  Lot,  they  were  secure  in  their  pleasures ; 
they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they 
planted,  they  builded  :  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out 
of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  all.  So  will  it  be  with  the  Christian  world. 
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^tthe  coining  of  Christ :  their  hearts  will  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares,  and  pleasures 
of  this  life,  so  that  the  day  of  their  visitation  shall  come 
when  they  look  not  for  it :  and  if  we  consider  what  state 
the  world  is  even  now  in,  we  cannot  believe  it  will  be  long 
before  the  Gospel  will  be.  accomplished.     And  then,  how 
dreadful  will  be  the  consternation  of  a  thoughtless  and  pro- 
fane world !  their  mirth  all  silenced  in  a  moment ;  their 
grandeur  blasted ;  their  pleasure  departed  as  a  vision  of 
the  night ;  their  vain  boastings  of  happiness  and  security 
confuted  by  the  actual  presence  of  their  judge  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven ;  and  themselves  hurried  away,  without  any  pre- 
paration, to  the  dreadful  tribunal :  some  of  them  surprised 
at  masquerades  and  places  of  entertainment  ;  some  in  the 
act  of  cheating  and   defrauding  their  neighbours ;  some 
cursing  and  swearing  over  a  gaming-table ;  others  lying 
drunk  upon  the  earth  in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the 
beasts :  what  a  miserable  preparation  is  this  for  the  sight 
ofa  just  judge,  and  an  entrance  upon  the  awful  scenes  of 
eternity!  But  thus  it  must  be.    In  vain  shall  the  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet :  the  world 
is  too  far  gone  to  take  any  of  their  warnings ;  wickedness 
is  too  bold  for  any  words  to  reform  it ;  and  therefore  we 
may  take  up  that  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  It  is  time 
for  thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  thy  hand,  for  they  have  destroyed 
thy  law.'*  And  this  brings  us  to  the  execution  of  that  ven- 
geance, which  is  the  last  thing  mentioned  in  the  text:  *^  He 
shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with 
the  hypocrites,  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth/'     The  place  of  this  punishment,  and  the  punish* 
mmkt  itself,  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  For  where 
ought  he  to  have  his  portion,  but  with  the  hypocrites;  who, 
in  his  baptism,  pretended  to  be  the  servant  of  God ;  but,  in 
practice,  never  served  any  thing  but  his  worldly  interests 
ubA  sensual  inclinations  ?    His  being  cut  asunder,  signifies 
his  eternal  separation  from  the  presence  of  the  Loi 
1  2c 
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from  tbe  glory  of  his  power :  the  sword  which  shall  give 
the  stroke,  is  the  word  of  God»  which  he  has  neglected  and 
despised  :  the  weeping  which  shall  be  ia  that  place  of  tor- 
ment, will  be  a  fit  recompense  for  all  that  profane  mirth 
and  noise  with  which  he  used  to  delight  himself.  They 
who  now  mourn  and  weep  for  th^ir  sins,  shall  hereafter  be 
comforted,  and  have  their  tears  wiped  away  :  but  they  who 
laugh  at  sin,  and  make  free  with  things  sacred,  as  subjects 
of  ridicule,  will  exchange  their  laughter  for  lainentation* 
l[\x^  gnashing  of  the  teeth  with  anguish  and  torment  is  the 
just  reward  of  excess  and  drunkenness.  The  teeth  of  the 
Epicure,  which  never  knew  how  to  refrain  themselves  on  a 
principle  of  duty,  were  the  instruments  of  his  sin ;  and  will 
therefore  be  applied  to  express  the  justice  as  well  as  the 
sharpness  of  his  sufferings. 

-  What  has  been  delivered  concerning  the  character  and 
the  end  of  an  evil  servant  will  lead  us  naturally  to  the  fol- 
lowing inferences : 

First,  that  it  is  tbe  interest  of  every  Christian  to  guard 
against  the  deceit  of  an  evil  heart;  and  to  be  careful  that 
there  is  no  lurking  poison  of  unbelief.  The  generality  of 
men  are  apt  to  conceive  very  shallow  notions  of  faith.  If 
they  allow  the  facts  of  Christianity,  they  rest  satisfied  with 
their  religion  ;  not  considering  that  if  they  have  any  faith^ 
properly  so  called,  it  will  take  possession  of  their  aflfections. 
Let  them  then  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
think  with  any  pleasure  about  the  return  of  their  Lordy 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Whether  they  ever  converse  togedier,  and 
comfort  one  another ^  as  the  Apostle  hath  admonished  them, 
with  words  upon  this  great  subject  ?  Whether  they  can 
pray  sincerely,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and 
this  vain  world  be  removed  out  of  the  way  to  make  room 
for  that  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dweileth 
righteousness  ?"  Is  their  faith  so  strong  and  operative,  as 
to  lessen  that  esteem  and  value,  which  they  feel  naturally 
for  the  things  of  this  world  ?  If  not,  they  may  assure  them-t 
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«^lTes,  it  is  too  much  like  that  of  the  evil  servant ;  who 
had  ju9t  80  much  religion  as  to  talk  about  his  Lord,  but 
not  enough  to  expect  him  and  prepare  for  his  appearance. 
As  unbelief  betrays  a  man  into  carelessness  and  pleasure, 
BO  will  a  right  faith  be  sure  to  operate  with  a  contrary  ef- 
fect, and  will  make  him  sober,  serious,  vigilant,  and  devout 
The  duty  of  a  good  servant  is  expressed  in  those  words  of 
our  blessed  Master,  *^  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  lights  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  the  Lord,  when  he  shall  return  from  the  wedding; 
that  when  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto 
him  immediately/'  And  surely  gratitude  as  well  as  pru^ 
dence  should  have  its  influence  in  making  us  serious  and 
vigilant  For  consider  how  he,  our  Lord  and  Master,  con-f 
descended  to  watch  for  our  salvation ;  continuing  whole 
Bights  in  prayer,  and  retiring  into  silence  and  darkness 
upon  a  mountain,  to  make  intercession  for  a  world  of  sin-^ 
Mrs,  He  offered  himself  to  the  scourge,  to  the  thorns^  to 
the  cross,  to  the  grave.  Many  painful  hours  and  days  did 
he  watch  for  us,  and  paid  at  last  the  price  of  our  redemp^ 
tion,  even  his  own  precious  blood:  yet  we,  miserable 
wretches  as  we  are,  think  it  hard,  to  deny  ourselves  any 
little  gratification,  and  to  spend  even  one  single  hour  in 
prayer  to  God,  or  in  humiliation  for  our  sins. 

Our  subject  teaches  us  to  consider,  secondly,  that  as  thcr 
return  of  Christ  to  judgment  is  reserved  for  the  world  in 
general,  and  will  come  upon  them  when  it  is  least  looked 
for;  so  death  is  an  unknown  period,  reserved  for  every 
Christian,  taken  as  an  individual ;  and  the  day  and  hour 
of  it  may  surprise  him  as  much  as  the  day  of  judgment 
shall  surprise  those  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  Lord  s  coming. 
If  we  do  not  make  it  the  great  rule  of  our  lives  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death,  it  may  come  upon  us  when  we  are  most 
unprepared.  To  presume  upon  youth  or  health,  which  are 
^aade  the  grounds  of  a  false  confidence,  is  th^  worst  of  vanity 
aftd  fidjy,;  w  daily  wpwence  too  freq.ueo%  toaqh^P  us.  ., 

2  c  2  ' 
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I  am  here  offering  such  considerations  as  are  of  use  to 
all  people,  of  all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  Happy  will  it  he 
for  us,  if  we  lay  them  to  heart :  then  will  our  '^  loins  he 
girded  about,  and  our  lights  burning;"  and  instead  of 
being  cut  asunder  in  wrath,  we  shall  depart  in  peace  with 
those  words  of  Jacob  in  our  lips, — "  I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvation,  O  Lord." 

You  have  heard  the  punishment  of  an  evil  servant :  now 
learn  the  reward  of  a  good  one. — "  Blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watch* 
ing :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  gird  himisel^  and 
make  them  sit  down  to  meat,  and  come  forth  and  serve 
them/'  Excess  and  riot  can  last  but  a  very  short  time; 
and  when  they  are  over,  they  terminate  in  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  the  teeth :  but  temperance  and  vigilance  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  shall  end  in  a  perpetual  feast.  To  ab- 
stain from  the  false  mirth  of  this  present  time,  the  noise  of 
which,  while  it  lasts,  is  no  better  than  the  /^  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,"  which  consume  themselves  with  their 
own  blaze ;  is  to  find  the  true  joys  of  eternity :  and  if  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  can  but  refrain  from  ^'  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  the  drunken,"  he  shall  be  rewarded  with  better 
fare  and  better  company,  when  he  shall  partake  of  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  shall  sit  down  with  '^  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

FOOLS    MAKE    A    MOCK    AT    SIN;     BUT   AMOXO   THE 
RIGHTEOUS  THERE  IS  FAVOUR. — PtOV.  xiv.  9. 

BEFORE  we  consider  rightly,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  words  of  Solomon  in  this  place  give  encouragre- 
ment  to  sin ;  as  if  sin  were  favoured  by  the  righteous, 
while  it  is  mocked  at  by  fools.    But  the  words  have  an* 
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Other  meaning,  and  that  a  very  instructive  one:  they  teach 
us^  lihzXfoolSj  those  inconsiderate  people  who  are  without 
a  proper  sense  of  religion,  mock  at  sin  as  a  matter  of  ridi-- 
cule ;  while  the  righteous  have  compassion  upon  sinners, 
as  upon  perisons  under  the  greatest  misfortune  in  this  world. 
He  only  can  mock  at  sin,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  danger 
and  misery  that  attends  it*  Laughter  is,  gienerally  speak* 
ing,  a  sign  of  ignorance :  it  is  the  lowest  faculty  of  a  ra« 
tional  being,  and  the  great  instrument  which  weak  people 
employ  upon  all  occasions.  They  laugh  at  godliness,  be«* 
cause  they  see  no  reason  for  it ;  they  laugh  at  seriousness^ 
because  their  own  thoughts  are  vain  and  shallow ;  they 
laugh  at  misery,  because  they  are  without  the  tender  feelt 
ings  of  humanity;  they  laugh  at  sin,  because  they  do  not 
consider  the  dreadful  effects  of  it;  they  laugh  at  what  is 
gpreat  and  sacred,  because  they  are  attached  to  little  and 
profane  objects.  Much  laughter  is,  therefore,  the  symptom 
of  a  bad  heart,  or  a  mean  understanding;  and  hath  always 
been  so  reputed.  The  righteous  man,  who  knows  God, 
and  the  world,  and  himself,  and  considers  things  as  they 
are,  finds  no  pleasure  in  mockery ;  especially,  when  sin  is 
the  object  of  it.  The  ruin  of  an  immortal  soul ;  the  dis- 
pleasiii^e  of  Almighty  God ;  the  terrors  of  everlasting  judg- 
ment ;  all  of  which  are  inseparable  from  the  consideration 
of  siui;  are  so  serious,  that  they  check  the  mirth  of  a  righ- 
teous man,  and  dispose  him  to  sentiments  of  soberness  and 
compassion.  Instead  of  mocking  at  the  sin,  he  is  afflicted 
for  the  sinner ;  he  makes  every  charitable  allowance  for 
him,  and  is  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  deliver 
him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  folly. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  fool  appearing  to  us 
under  his  worst  character,  and  the  righteous  under  his 
best  The  fool  is  never  so  much  a  fool,  as  when  he  be-f 
comes  censorious,  and  mocks  at  sin :  the  righteous  is  never 
so  respectable  in  his  righteousness,  as  when  he  is  favour- 
able and  compassionate  to  sinners.    You  will  readily  gues^ 
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at  the  reason,  why  I  have  chosen  t6  set  these  things  befolt 
you  at  this  time.''^  My  desire  is  to  lead  yon  to  the  propcsr 
Hse  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  example  we  haye  be^ 
fore  us  this  day  in  the  church ;  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
those  (if  there  be  any  such)  who  may  forget  their  Christian 
profession  so  far,  as  to  mock  at  the  offence,  when  they 
ought  to  be  grieved  for  the  offender.  I  h6pe  yery  few  of 
those  who  are  here  present  will  be  tempted  to  trespass  in 
this  way.  They  who  are  sensible  of  their  own  sins,  and 
intend  to  repent  of  them,  will  be  too  wise  to  mod:,  either 
at  the  sin,  or  the  repentance,  of  others :  and  they  whb,  per* 
haps,  at  present  do  not  resolve  to  amend,  majryet  have 
sense  enough  to  condemn  themselves ;  and  that  self-con- 
demnation will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  serious.  Tfce 
time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  improved,  by  the  grac^ 
of  Grod,  into  true  conversion. 

On  these  considerations,  I  persuade  myself,  yon  will 
attend  to  me,  while  I  proceed  to  shew  you, 
.    First,  what  sort  of  person  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
fooly  who  is  here  said  to  mock  at  sin. 

Secondly,  on  what  principles /^rowr  is  shewn  to  sinners 
by  the  righteous. 

After  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks,  and  add  such 
Cidvice  as  shall  arise  from  the  subject. 

First  then,  the  fool  here  meant  does  not  signify  a  person 
so  weak  in  reason,  as  to  be  void  of  common  sense  and  un« 
derstanding :  but  one  who  being  without  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion, has  no  consistent  rule  of  action ;  no  proper  conside- 
rations to  him  ;  and  is  therefore  given  up  to  the  follies  of 
pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  and  all  those  other  evil  passions, 
by  which  the  men  of  this  world  are  commonly  agitated  : 
and  a  dreadful  character  it  is :  the  harmless  driveller,  who 
can  scarcely  distinguish  between  fire  and  water,  is  a  prince^ 
when  compared  with  a  person  whose  delight  is  in  mischief, 

*  Marcli  17, 1777,  wlien  tkis  sermon  was  preached,  two  yoong  wonaen,  by  their 
twa  choice,  did  public  pcDaace  in  the  church,  at  Pluckley  in  Keat. 
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and  whose  wickedness  has  made  a  fool  of  him.  The  one 
knows  little  about  men :  the  other  knows  nothing  about 
God ;  and  the  latter  sort  of  ignorance  is  by  far  the  most 
deplorable. 

Amongst  all  his  ill  qualities,  his  disposition  to  mockery 
is  what  we  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned  with.     Being 
evil  himself  he  is  disposed  to  make  the  worst  of  all  man* 
kind,  that  he  may  reduce  them  to  his  own  level.     Let  a 
man  be  never  so  bad,  yet  he  will  invent  some  way  or  other 
to  keep  up,  in  his  own  mind,  a  tolerable  opinion  of  him- 
self; Mod  as  he  cannot  make  himself  good,  he  must  make 
oth^^  evil.     Thus,  though  he  is  still  no  better  than  beforoi 
yet  he  seems  not  quite  so  bad,  if  others  are  no  better  than 
he.     When  he  finds  any  sin  in  others,  he  triumphs  in  the 
discovery ;  as  if  his  favourite  maxim  were  exemplified,  that 
all  men  are  as  wicked  as  himself :  and  where  he  cannot 
fi[nd  sin,  he  supposes  it.     Virtue  (with  him)  is  not  what  it 
seems  to  be ;  and  all  apparent  goodness  has  so  much  art 
«nd  hypocrisy  underneath  it,  that  he  pronounces  all  men 
alike  at  the  bottom.     But  this  of  supposing  evil  does  not 
quite  satisfy  him ;  he  is  never  happy  till  he  finds  some  ap-^ 
pearance  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  makes  the 
most  of  it,  exposing  every  fault  to  the  utmost  of  his  abijity. 
As  to  wit,  such  a  person  generally  employs  what  he  hath 
in  rendering  other  people  odious  and  contemptible.     His 
business  is  to  condemn,  even  though  his  ill-natured  reflec* 
tions  return  with  double  force  against  himself:  for  it  is  no 
nncommon  thing  with  bad  men  to  censure  unmercifully 
Aat  very  offence,  which  is  much  more  notorious  in  them* 
selves :  if  they  can  hurt  others,  they  care  not  how  they 
disgrace  themselves  at  the  same  time. 

This  of  mocking  at  sin  is  the  property  of  the  worst  of 
men ;  who  think  they  have  no  other  way  of  covering  them.- 
selves,  and  escaping  the  censures  they  justly  merit :  and 
thus  far  mockery  is  a  work  of  convenience.  But  in  some 
tempers,  where  envy  and  hatred  prevail,  it  is  alsp  a  work 
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of  inclination.  There  are  some  natures  which  take  plea- 
sure in  railing  and  defamation,  as  there  are  animals  in  the 
creation  which  feed  themselves  upon  the  sores  of  others : 
if  there  were  no  carcases  they  would  be  starved  to  death; 
and  if  there  were  no  ill  reports  to  be  propagated,  some 
people  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  say;  for  what  is  all 
that  scandal  with  which  vain  talkers  amuse  one  another, 
but  mockery  at  sin  ?  This  is  the  life  of  their  conversation: 
and  if  we  could  suppose  the  world  at  once  to  become  pru* 
dent  and  virtuous,  such  persons  would  be  struck  dumb. 

As  this  mockery  is  the  sign  of  a  bad  disposition,  it  ia 
also  an  argument  of  a  weak  understanding.     It  requires 
judgment  to  distinguish  excellence,  and  to  give  praise 
where  it  is  justly  due ;  while  very  little  knowledge  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover  what  is  amiss  :  and  there  is  in  all  men 
living  something  either  of  offence  or  infirmity,  for  a  mali- 
cious mind  to  fix  upon ;  something  that  is  evil,  or  some- 
thing that  may  be  interpreted  into  evil.    What  is  light  and 
worthless  floats  upon  the  surface,  like  scum  and  straws^ 
which  every  eye  can  find  out ;  but  what  is  valuable,  is  con* 
cealed  by  its  weight,  and  cannot  be  discovered  without 
some  penetration :  therefore  we  always  see  the  shallowest 
people  most  addicted  to  censure :  so  that  in  short,  mockery, 
according  to  the  terms  of  our  text,  is  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  fools;  and  mockery  at  sin,  being  the  most  ill* 
judged  mockery  in  the  world,  is  a  sign  of  the  greatest  folly. 
If  we  would  see  how  completely  odious  this  practice  is, 
we  must  take  some  examples  of  it :  for  vice  never  appears 
to  be  what  it  is,  till  we  consider  it  in  a  vicious  person^ 
When  the  Israelites  fell  into  sin,  and  were  afflicted  for  it 
at  home,  or  sent  away  into  captivity  abroad ;  the  cruel 
heathens,  who  hated  them  for  their  religion,  never  failed 
to  rejoice  at  their  fall,  and  mock  at  their  calamity;  like  the 
savage.Moors  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  who  were  heard  to 
express  themselves  by  shouts  of  laughter,  when  poor  Chris- 
tian people  slipped  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned,  as  they 
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were  escaping  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore  in  a  storm.  When 
David,  who  had  shone  as  a  warrior,  a  prince,  a  saint,  and 
a  prophet,  was  drawn  away  by  his  lust  at  an  unhappy  hour 
into  adultery  and  murder,  the  drunkards  made  songs  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  made 
use  of  his  fall  as  an  occasion  to  blaspheme  the  religion  he 
professed.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners,  because  they  added  a  sanctified  hypocrisy  to  their 
wickedness,  were  always  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
blackening  other  people,  and  of  deriding  the  wisdom  of 
Christ  himself.  When  a  woman  was  taken  in  the  act  of 
adultery,  they  were  not  only  clamorous  against  her,  insist- 
ing upon  her  condemnation ;  but  they  made  use  of  her 
crime  as  a  snare  upon  the  mercy  of  our  Redeemer;  who 
they  supposed  would  be  ready  to  pardon  her  offence,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  accusing  him  for  not  observ- 
ing the  laws  of  Moses.  None  were  ever  more  busy  than 
these  hypocrites  in  bringing  sin  to  light ;  not  through  any 
hatred  against  sin,  or  any  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  for 
jBome  malicious  purpose ;  either  to  make  themselves  appear 
better  than  they  were ;  or  with  a  view  to  some  farther  ac- 
cusation against  those  who  were  better  than  themselves. 

So  odious  is  this  vice  of  mockery  against  sin,  that  Satan 
himself  is  distinguished  by  it;  who  is  never  so  much  a 
devil,  as  when  he  is  employed  in  accusing  the  brethren ; 
insomuch  that  the  word  devil,  in  the  original  Greek,  sig- 
nifies An  accuser.  He  first  tempts  men  to  sin ;  then  ridi- 
cules them  for  their  folly,  and  accuses  them  to  God  for 
their  offences.  Half  his  employment  consists  in  treasuring 
up  all  the  evil  he  can  find  in  the  best  men,  that  he  may 
have  it  to  plead  against  them  in  the  day  of  judgment  No 
faith,  no  virtue,  no  charity,  no  truth,  no  devotion,  will  ever 
charm  that  deaf  adder  into  a  good  opinion  of  any  one  saint 
upon  earth ;  but  their  failings,  their  infirmities,  their  omis- 
sions, their  mistakes,  are  the  objects  of  all  his  attention  and 
vigilance  :  and  if  that  evil  spirit,  whose  portion  is 
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dasting  torment^  can  be  capable  of  any  delight,  it  is  at  tbe 
fall  of  godliness,  at  the  ruin  of  virtue,  at  the  reproach  of 
religion,  at  the  apostacy  of  a  believer. 

We  have  very  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  observiBg 
the  conduct  of  difierent  persons,  in  respect  to  the  unhappy 
case  of  a  well-known  divine,*  now  under  disgrace  and  coih> 
viction  for  an  offence  which  is  capital  by  the  laws  of  this 
country.  As  I  have  passed  along  the  streets  of  our  great 
city,  I  have  heard  him  scoffed  at,  by  the  vilest  of  the  people 
in  profane  songs  and  ballads ;  his  profession  insulted,  and 
Christianity  itself  set  at  nought  for  his  miscarriage;  while 
^e  wise,  and  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious  have  been  sighing 
over  him  in  secret,  recommending  him  to  God's  mercy  in 
-their  closets,  or  lamenting  his  fall  in  their  conversation: 
and  indeed  multitudes  of  people  have  seemed  so  affected 
with  his  case,  from  the  consideration  of  his  function  and 
character,  that  there  must,  on  the  whole,  be  more  piety  and 
less  malice  than  we  should  expect  to  find  in  an  age  so 
given  up  to  vice  and  dissipation. 

.  From  hence  let  us  proceed  to  the  second,  and  the  more 
-agreeable  part  of  our  subject ;  which  leads  us  to  consider 
on  what  principles, /^rowr  is  shewn  to  sin  by  the  righteous. 
By  the  righteousj  those  persons  are  signified  who  are  what 
we  call  good  men  in  opposition  to  the  wicked.  They  have 
a  proper  sense  of  religion :  their  thoughts  are  in  subjection 
to  the  rules  of  the  divine  law,  and  their  passions  are  soft- 
ened by  devotion.  Such  people  can  be  no  friends  to  sin; 
and  yet  it  is  true,  that  sin  finds  more  favour  with  them  than 
the  worst  of  sinners.  But  what  is  this  favour  ?  It  is  not 
here  to  be  understood,  that  the  righteous  are  possessed  by 
a  mean  spirit,  which  excuses,  and  makes  light  of,  all  the 
evil  it  meets  with  ;  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  who  set  up  for 
charitable  persons,  and  court  the  favour  of  the  pubKc  by 
giving  every  worthless  roan  a  good  character.  He  is  a 
folse-hearted  physician,  who  leaves  the  patient  insensible 

.    *  The  Itte  unfbilaiiate  Dr.  Dodd. 
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ef  his  lUneM,  and  tells  him  he  has  nothiiig  to  ^r  from  the 
worst  distemper  to  which  mortals  are  subject.  Such  mis- 
taken fayour  as  this  proceeds  either  from  weakness  or  arti- 
fice. He,  who  finds  no  faults,  can  give  no  prabes ;  be- 
cause he  has  destroyed  the  proper  distinction  between 
good  and  evil.  The  iaTour  of  the  righteous  is  quite  of 
another  sort ;  it  is  not  a  symptom  of  folly  but  of  wisdom : 
and  it  reasons  thus :  that  as  sin  is  in  itself  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity, and  the  cause  of  all  odier  calamities  there  are  in  the 
world,  tt  is  as  cruel  and  absurd  to  mock  at  a  man  for  his 
tin,  as  it  would  be  to  mock  at  him  for  a  leprous  body,  or  i 
broken  limb.  Sometimes  the  very  appearances  of  sin  are 
lamentable  to  a  compassionate  man;  but  to  a  religious 
man,  the  consequences  are  always  so.  The  ruin  of  inno^ 
cence,  the  loss  of  a  good  conscience,  the  misapplication  of 
a  good  understanding,  the  forfeiture  of  God's  protection, 
disappointment  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  &e  fearfdl 
looking-for  of  judgment  in  the  next,  are  dreadAil  c6nsi«> 
derations,  which  a  righteous  man  can  never  separate  froni 
the  notion  of  sin.  However  fair  and  flattering  it  may  look 
for  a  time  (as  many  fatal  diseases  have  but  light  symptoms 
in  the  beginning),  these  are  the  proper  issues  of  it  at  last 
How  many  thousands  of  young  men,  through  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  sin,  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  having  yielded 
to  the  first  temptations  and  beginnings  of  sin,  have  been 
drawn  by  an  easy  progress  from  idleness  to  pleasure,  fixmi 
pleasure  to  extravagance,  from  extravagance  to  vice,  from 
vice  to  beggary,  from  beggary  to  dishonesty,  and  from  dis- 
honesty to  infamy  and  despair !  How  many  unfortunate 
young  women,  too  little  aware  of  their  own  danger,  have 
been  seduced  from  their  natural  modesty,  into  shame  and 
disappointment ;  lost  and  forsaken  in  this  world,  neglected 
by  all  honest  people,  despised  very  probably  and  avoided 
by  those  who  seduced  them,  and  dragging  on  a  miserable 
life  in  poverty  and  infamy ;  who  might  haist  li^rJs&.i 
eent  and  useful  and  happy,  if  they  had  dt|ly  eoasu 
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nature  of  sin,  before  they  liad  resigned  themselves  to  a 
sinful  life !  What  the  sword  and  famine  and  pestilence  are 
to  a  nation,  such  is  sin  to  a  single  person.    All  the  havock 
that  is  made  in  the  mind,  the  body,  or  the  fortune,  pro* 
ceeds  in  some  shape  or  other  from  this  universal  cause  of 
evil :  there  is  no  one  calamity  incident  to  the  nature  of 
pian,  which  sin  cannot,  indeed,  which  it  doth  not  naturally, 
produce.  Therefore  the  righteous  man  considers  the  sinner 
as  a  person  taken  in  a  snare,  or  fallen  into  a  pit,  or  maimed 
in  all  his  faculties  by  the  cruel  adversary  of  mankind* 
Instead  of  despising  him,  he  grieves  for  him.     He  finds 
him  in  the  same  miserable  condition  with  that  poor  tra* 
veller  in  the  parable  of  the  Gospel  who  in  his  way  firom 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  fell  among  thieves,  which  left  him 
naked,  and  wounded,  and  half  dead  upon  the  ground. 
Who  can  mock  at  such  a  spectacle  as  this  ?  He  only,  who 
either  has  no  sense  or  no  feeling:  whose  understanding  is 
darkened,  and  whose  heart  is  hardened :  yet  this  is  the  real 
inward  condition  of  a  sinner ;  therefore  the  righteous  man 
takes  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  he  sees  him  and  has 
compassion  on  him ;  he  raises  him,  from  the  earth  to  which 
he  is  fallen,  and  pours  balm  into  his  wounds.     What  a 
pleasure  would  a  generous  mind  take  in  releasing  a  poor 
wretch  bound  hand  and  foot  by  thieves,  and  left  to  perish 
in  the  field !     How  happy  is  the  good  man  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  a  poor  Christian  slave,  who  has  been 
chained  to  the  oar,  and  beaten  by  unfeeling  Turkish  ty« 
rants !  Such  is  the  satisfaction  we  ought  to  take  in  restoring 
a  sinner  to  his  liberty.     All  men  are  entitled  to  this  pity 
firom  us  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity :  the  effects  of 
sin  are  to  be  deplored  even  in  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Sal- 
vages :  but  Christians  have  a  nearer  claim  upon  us,  as 
members  of  the  same  body,  in  which  we  are  all  to  rejoice 
and  suffer  together.     The  righteous  therefore,  instead  of 
triumphing  in  the  sin  of  his  neighbour,  and  aggravating 
kis  fault,  is  ready  to  offer  any  thing  that  can  said  in  the 
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way  of  extenuation ;  that  the  sinner  might  offend  through 
ignor^ce ;  that  if  he  had  known  better,  he  would  have 
done  .better;  that  he  might  be  surprbed  into  sin  in  an  un- 
guarded hour  by  the  sudden  violence  of  some  temptation. 
Charity  hopeth  all  things  that  are  good>  and  believeth  all 
things  that  are  favourable.    And,  to  conclude  these  obser- 
vations^  as  the  fool  in  mocking  at  sin  imitates  the  devil ,  the 
righteous  in  shewing  favour  follows  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christy  who  was  even  reflected  upon  for  his  condescension 
as  ihe/riend  of  publicans  and  sinners.     But  here  we  must 
b^  careful  to  urge  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  so 
fiur  only  as  it  will  go.     The  malice  of  the  hypocrite,  and. 
the  sins  of  the  impenitent,  were  the  objects  of  his  compas* 
sion,  and  even  of  his  tears ;  but  sin  is  no  object  oi pardon^ 
till  it  is  confessed  and  repented  of.    We  are  commanded 
to ;  pray  for  those  that  revile  us  and  use  us  despitefuUy : 
but  God  himself  is  not  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  till  they  are  confessed  by  the  penitent     Christ  wept 
over  Jerusalem  for  the  calamities  which  its  apostacy  should 
bring  upon  it,  and  devoutly  wished  it  might  have  seen  the 
things  which  belonged  to  its  peace ;  but  he  pardoned  sin 
in  those  only  who  wept  for  themselves ;  and  none  of  this 
temper  were  ever  cast  out,  when  they  applied  to  him. 
I  am  now  lastly  to  add  some  advice  proper  to  the  subject 
The  doctrine  we  have  heard  is  this ;  that  the  righteous 
is  &vourable,  and  the  fool  is  censorious.     Let  us  therefore 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  that  mockery  for  wit,  which  is  the 
greatest  instance  of  folly.  To  mock  at  the  evil  or  the  shame 
of  sin  in  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  is  the  height  of  cruel^ 
and  malice ;  it  is  inhuman ;  it  is  more  like  an  undistin- 
guished brute,  than  one  who  is  indued  with  the  tender 
feelings  of  a  rational  man  :  and  to  mock  at  sin  itself,  as  if 
there  were  no  harm  in  it,  is  the  way  to  let  sin  loose  upon 
us :  it  saves  trouble  to  the  tempter,  by  taking  off  those  re- 
straints of  religion  and  virtue  which  stand  in  his  way.   No 
•words  can  make  sin  so  horrible  as  it  really  is.  It  ruins  indi-f 
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viduals  every  day,  in  mind,  body  and  estate ;  and  there  i^ 
a  time  when  it  shall  destroy  the  world,  as  certainly  as  the 
fire  of  the  last  day  shall  consume  it.  If  be,  that  trifles  with 
fire^  is  accounted  a  madman,  what  must  he  be,  who  makes 
a  mock  at  sin  ?  For  when  fire  and  sword,  and  famine  and 
pestilence,  are  laying  waste  the  world,  sin  is  the  spring 
which  puts  them  all  in  motion. 

Mockery,  being  an  act  of  pride  as  well  as  folly,  is  very 
dangerous  to  those  who  practise  it ;  because  pride  goeth 
before  a  fall ;  and  he,  that  mocks  at  sin,  is  never  far  from 
falling  into  it.  The  offence  is  such  as  ought  to  be  in 
justice,  and  generally  is,  punished  with  subsequent  disgrace 
and  humiliation.  He,  that  mocketh  at  others,  shall  be 
mocked  at  himself.  We  are  warned  not  to  be  high-minded, 
but  to  fear.  When  the  wise  man  sees  another  fall,  he  is 
immediately  in  fear  for  himself,  knowing  that  we  are  all 
compassed  with  the  same  infirmities,  and  that  he  himself 
may  come  to  want  that  favour  which  he  refuses  to  another. 
If  he  is  told  of  any  unhappy  person,  whom  sin  hath  de- 
stroyed or  betrayed,  he  has  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he 
himself  was  not  made  an  example  to  that  man,  who  is  now 
made  an  example  to  him.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  no 
man  can  be  in  a  safe  condition,  but  he  who  thus  judges 
of  himself.  Where  there  is  great  danger,  there  is  no  safety 
but  in  great  fear ;  therefore  the  Christian  is  exhorted  to 
leave  mockery  and  levity  to  the  giddy,  thoughtless  people 
of  this  world,  who  see  not  the  danger  of  their  own  situ- 
ation ;  and  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

But  of  all  the  considerations  which  occur  on  our  present 
subject,  this  is  the  most  alarming ;  that  they,  who  make 
sin  the  object  of  their  mockery,  incur  the  danger  of  being 
themselves  cast  off  with  scorn  by  Almighty  God  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution.  There  is  an  hour  of  distress,  when 
such  ^*  shall  call  upon  God  and  he  will  not  answer ;  b« 
shall  lai^h  at  their  calamity,  and  mock  when  their  ledt 
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"  Can  we  conceive  any  thing  so  dreadful,  as  to 
be  mocked  at  by  him,  who  is  armed  with  all  the  instru*^ 
ments  of  vengeance?  Of  whom  it  is  written,  '^  Vengeance 
18  mine^  I  will  repay ,  saith  the  Lord."  The  day  is  ap*^ 
proaching,  when  we  shall  each  of  us  be  stretched  upon 
our  beds  in  a  dying  condition :  and  then  the  sins  of  out 
past  life  will  present  themselves  to  our  imagination :  so  thaH 
while  the  body  is  sinking  with  weakness,  the  mind  per* 
haps  shall  be  overpowered  with  sorrow  and  amazement 
Then^  what  will  become  of  the  unmerciful !  How  shall 
that  tongue  dare  to  ask  forgiveness,  which  delighted  in 
accusation  and  mockery  ?  How  shall  those  hands  be  lifted 
up  for  mercy,  which  never  knew  how  to  spare  ? 

That  we  may  not  fall  into  this  fearful  state,  let  us  now 
provide  against  it  in  time :  let  us  be  serious  to  consider 
the  danger  of  sin ;  humble,  to  confess  our  own  infirmities; 
charitable,  to  extenuate  and  overlook  the  miscarriages  of 
odiers :  then,  instead  of  fearing  the  threatenings,  we  may 
hope  in  the  promises  of  God,  especially  in  this ;  '^  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 


SERMON  XXXVII. 


AS  TOUCHING  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD,  HAVE 
YE  NOT  READ  THAT  WHICH  WAS  SPOKEN  TO  YOU 
BY,  GOD,  SAYING, 

I  A¥  THE  GOD  OF  ABRAHAM,  THE  GOD  OF  ISAAC,  AND 
THE  GOD  OF  JACOB?  GOD  IS  NOT  THE  GOD  OF  THE 
DEAD,  BUT  OF  THE  LIVING. Matt.  XXii.  31,  32. 

THE  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  a  doctrine  generally 
received  among  the  Jews,  and  the  expectation  of  it 
had  supported  all  the  faithful  from  the  fall  of  Adam.  That 
tiiere  were  some  in  Judea  who  did  not  believe  it,  appears 
fimn  the  case  before  us ;  but  these  were  not  Jews ;  they 
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were  conceited  philosophizing  heretics,  who  had  dejparted 
from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  declared  by 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Scripture,  and  of 
the  power  of  God ;  so  their  example  is  of  no  more  weight 
against  the  general  persuasion  of  the  Jews,  than  that  of 
our  modem  Arians,  Socinians,  Quakers,  and  such  like, 
against  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  general  sense  of 
the  Christian  world.  If  we  listen  to  such  people  as  these, 
our  Gospel  has  no  atonement,  our  Saviour  no  divinity  of 
person,  our  nature  no  need  of  the  assistances  of  divine 
grace.  In  short,  Christianity  will  be  no  Christianity,  if 
bad  men,  who  pretend  to  teach  it,  are  allowed  to  be  of  any 
authority.  We  shall  remain  under  the  like  uncertainty, 
if  we  ask  Sadducees  and  Herodians,  who  had  fallen  into 
gross  secularity,  and  were  little  better  than  our  Deists, 
what  was  the  faith  of  the  Jews  under  the  law  of  Moses  ? 
Those  of  the  Jews  must  have  learned  better,  to  whom  our 
Saviour  appealed,  when  he  said,  ^'  Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;"  not  only  the 
promises  of  this  world,  but  of  the  world  to  come.  And  the 
same  must  be  admitted,  where  he  asserted  against  the 
Samaritans,  that  salvation  (meaning  spiritual  and  eternal 
salvation)  was  of  the  Jews.  John  v.  29,  and  iv.  22. 

That  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  commonly  be- 
lieved amongst  them,  appears  from  many  examples.  When 
our  Lord  told  Martha  (speaking  of  Lazarus)  that  her  bro- 
ther should  rise  again,  "  I  know,"  said  she,  "  that  he  shall 
rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  She,  there- 
fore, had  no  doubt  about  this  doctrine,  although  not  so 
inquisitive  as  Mary  in  subjects  of  divinity.  St.  PauFs  words 
are  much  more  remarkable,  as  being  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent and  application :  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound 
with  this  chain."  Now,  if  we  refer  backwards  to  his  trial 
before  king  Agrippa,  we  shall  see  that  this  hope,  which  it 
seems  was  the  hope  of  Israel,  that  is,  of  the  church  of  the 
Jews  at  large,  was  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  '^  I  stand. 
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and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God 
unto  our  fathers,  unto  which  promise,  our  twelve  tribes, 
instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to  come ;  for 
wbich  hope's  sake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the 
Jews.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with 
you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?'*  This,  then,  was  the 
express  object  of  their  hope :  and  why  ?  not  because  they 
had  learned  it  of  one  another,  till  it  grew  into  a  national 
persuasion ;  but  because  it  was  promised  of  God  unto  their 
fathers,  the  Patriarchs  and  their  posterity.  Therefore,  the 
promises  made  to  them,  however  worded,  and  however 
carnally  misunderstood,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  were 
promises  which  included  the  hope  of  another  life,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  agrees  exactly  with  our 
Saviour's  interpretation  of  the  promise  in  die  text  The 
God  cf  Life,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  calls  himself 
the  Grod  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  when  they  were  laid  in 
their  graves :  and  Moses  reported  this  to  shew^  that  the 
dead  Ofx  raised :  inasmuch  as  the  God  of  spirits,  that  is^ 
the  Ck>d  of  the  living  (for  all  spirits  live)  can  have  no  rela- 
tioii  with  the  dead,  but  as  still  living  in  spirit,  and  pre* 
served  unto  life  eternal  in  body  also.  With  this  text,  we 
lead  that  the  Sadducees  were  put  to  silence,  and  the  mul- 
titude were  astonished  at  the  doctrine.  The  Sadducees 
were  impudent  and  obstinate ;  but  the  case  was  too  plain 
to  be  resisted ;  and  the  promise  of  life  was  recognized  by 
the  people  with  wonder  and  delight. 

I  may  instance,  again,  in  that  passage  of  Ezekiel,  chap, 
xxxvii.  where  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  into  a  multi- 
tude of  living  people,  is  used  by  the  prophet,  as  a  sign,  to 
assure  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity,  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  For  this  passage  shews,  it  was 
a  doctrine  universally  known  to  them,  that  the  dead  should 
be  raised  out  of  their  graves.  It  was  not  written  to  teach 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  that  time,  but  to 

*  See  lakm  xx.  37. 
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build  upon  it,  as  a  thing  known  and  allowed  amongst  them. 
There  is  a  plain  reason  in  all  language,  why  the  sign  should 
be  better  known  than  the  thing  signified.  Here,  the  thing 
unknown  to  the  poor  desponding  Jews,  was  their  deliver- 
ance from  captivity;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  is  the  sign  and  pledge  to  assure  them  thereof.  The 
God,  who,  according  to  his  promise,  was  engaged  to  bring 
them  from  the  last  and  greatest  captivity  under  the  power 
of  death,  would  bring  them  out  of  the  land  in  which  they 
were  then  held  in  bondage :  and  as  they  believed  the  one 
already,  they  might  thence  be  induced  to  believe  the  other, 
when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  informed  them  of  it^  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  hope  of  Israel  was  then  in  the  promise  of  a  resurrec- 
tion :  this  was  in  all  times  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  Moses  had  shewed  it:  and  none  but  the 
worst  of  heretics  disputed  it,  who  disputed  every  thing. 
How  comes  it  then  to  have  been  imagined,  that  the  people 
of  God,  while  under  the  law,  looked  only  for  temporal  pro- 
mises? The  seventh  article  of  our  church  is  strongly  pointed 
against  this  error;  therefore  it  had  made  its  appearance 
soon  after  the  Reformation.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  one 
of  our  most  learned  divines,  whose  sermons  are  deservedly 
in  great  repute,  hath  affirmed  in  plain  words,  that  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  did  not  know  so 
much  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers did.*     And  another  of  later  times  built  a  grand 

*  "As  to  evident  discovery  concerning  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  or  tbe  future 
state  (so  material  a  point  of  religion,  of  so  great  moment  and  inflaence  apon  practice), 
even  the  Gentile  theology  (assisted  by  ancient  common  tradition)  seems  to  have  out- 
gone the  Jewish,  groimding  upon  their  revealed  law ;  the  Pagan  priests,  more  expressly 
taught,  more  frequently  inculcated  arguments  drawn  from  thence,  than  the  Hebrew 
prophets :  a  plain  instance  and  argument  of  the  imperfection  of  this  religion."  See 
Dr.  Barrow's  Sermom  on  the  Imperfection  of  the  Jewiah  Religion.  Such  a  remark,  from 
a  man  of  such  judgment  and  learning,  and  good  intentions  as  Dr.  Barrow,  must  be 
considered  as  a  symptom,  that  we  were  falling  into  times,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  less  understood  than  formerly :  and  accordingly  it  was  strangely 
misrepresented  by  Spencer,  Warbnrton,  Middleton,  and  others:  while  Stanhope,  and 
many  writers  of  his  ciass^  asserted  the  doctrine  which  I  am  defending  in  this  discouise. 
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argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  Moses  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  writings ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  strange  and  shocking  opposition 
between  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  some 
of  our  celebrated  reasoners  of  modem  times.  Christ  saith, 
Moses  shewed  that  the  dead  are  raised:  Paul  says,  he 
taught  nothing  but  what  Moses  taught,*  and  that  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  was  the  hope  of  Israel :  while  some 
of  later  times  say,  Moses  has  purposely  omitted  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state ;  and  that  even  the  priests  of  the 
Jew8  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  life.  It  is  our  misfortune,  that  for  four 
generations  past,  a  strange  degree  of  inadvertency  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  God's  promises,  and  the  language 
of  his  law,  hath  been  stealing  upon  us ;  since  the  new 
schemes  of  human  religion  have  been  invented,  and  have 
found  so  many  admirers.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
examine  the  Scripture  by  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  and 
see  what  it, delivers  to  us  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  world  of  spirits,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
rewards  of  the  faithful  after  death. 

Our  best  method  will  be  to  suppose  the  negative ;  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  world  of  spirits,  and  a 
reward  after  death,  were  not  taught  in  the  law  of  Moses , 
and  then  to  compare  this  with  the  Scripture. 

Is  it  not  then  very  strange,  to  say,  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  not  taught  in  the  law  of  Moses,  when  the 
Bible  begins  with  it?  what  was  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise? 
It  was  not  the  tree  of  natural  life;  for  this  man  had  already; 
and  every  other  tree  in  the  garden  would  support  it;  there- 
fore, it  was  the  tree  oi spiritual  life;  that  is,  of  a  sort  of  life 
which  admits  of  no  death :  and  when  man  was  debarred 
from  the  use  of  it,  the  reason  given  is,  lest  he  should  take 
of  it  and  live  for  ever.     What  is  tt  to  live  for  ever?  it  is  to 

*  Acts  xzvi.  If. 
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be  immortal:  therefore,  the  immortality  of  the  soiil  is  one 
of  the  first  doctrines  of  the  Scripture.  What  did  man  gain 
by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit?    Mortality.  What  then  did 
he  lose?  Immortality.  Therefore,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Moses 
that  man  was  intended  for  immortality ;  and  that  hk  mor- 
tality was  an  accident,  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  sin. 
The  word  li/Cy.  in  many  places  of  the  law,  can  mean  nothing 
but  eternal  life.     What  else  can  it  signify^  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  God?  ''  As  I  livcy  saith  the  Lord."— And  when  it 
is  told  the  people  by  Moses  that  God  is  their  /i/^e,  and  the 
length  of  dieip  daySy  (Dent.  xxx.  20.)  nothing  can  be  un- 
derstood but  a  diTine  life,  no  days  bot  the  days  of  eternity; 
as  when  it  is  said,  that  Christ  is  $ur  life  (in  the  otjicr  Tes- 
tament), it  means,  according  to  his  own  sense,  '^  I  am  dtt 
resurrection  and  the  life" — and  again,  ^'  because  I  Hye,  ye 
shall  live  also."     The  reasrai  of  the  thing  is  the  same  in 
both  Testaments,  for  the  life  of  God  must  be  eternal ;  and 
there  is  to  mortal  man,  whose  life  h^e  is  a  shadow,  no 
length  of  days  but  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  Jews  under  the  law  had  no 
knowledge  of  another  invisible  world  of  spirits.  How  could 
this  possibly  be,  when  people^  in  the  times  described  in  the 
historical  part  of  the  law,  had  a  nearer  interconrse  with 
heaven  than  we  have  now?  God  himself,  the  bead  and 
father  of  the  world  of  S[»rit8,  was  visibly  known  to  Adam, 
to  Abraham,  to  Moses.  The  host  of  angels,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  invisible  worlds  were  personally  revealed  to 
the  Holy  Patriarchs.  We  read  (Gen.  xxxii)  that  Jacob 
went  on  his  way,  and  '^  the  angels  of  God  met  him :"  and 
when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said,  this  is  God*s  host :  and  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Mahanaim:  which  means  the 
encampmeni  of  an  army^  on  account  of  their  number.  Be- 
fore this,  a  visionary  ladder  was  shewn  to  the  same  Patriarchy 
on  which  angels  ascended  and  descended,  to  signify  that 
there  is  a  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  This 
was  the  immediate  sense  of  the  vision ;  and  must  have  been 
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inferred  from  it:  but  its  full  accomplishment  is  in  tbe  Per- 
son of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Uving  wqtf,  on  whom  hereafW 
the  angels  of  God  will  be  seen  ascending  and  descending 
as  in  Jacob's  vision. 

That  there  is  in  this  world  of  spirits  an  evil  being,  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  is  taught  in  the  history  of  the  fall; 
and  the  name  of  a  serpent  is  given  to  him ;  a  name  much 
more  instructive  than  that  of  the  devil  or  satan;  because  the 
name  of  a  serpent  gives  us  his  whole  charMter  at  once* 
That  tbe  serpent  was  iK)t  a  real,  but  a  figurative  one,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  having  the  gift  of  speech :  as  from  his  argu- 
ment, it  appears,  that  he  was  a  liar  ;  and  from  his  act,  tiiat 
he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  rewards  of  faith  and  obe* 
dience,  promised  in  the  law  of  Moses,  were  merely  tem- 
poral ;  that  is,  an  enjoyment  of  good  things  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  If  this  was  the  aexise  of  God's  promises,  then 
they  were  false  to  Abraham,  to  whom  they  were  first  made : 
for  he  never  received  the  promises  in  that  sense.  St.  Ste- 
phen (Acts  vii.  6.)  urges  the  Jews  with  this  case,  in  answer 
to  their  own  blind  worldly  wisdom,  which  had  totally  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  their  law.  We  ought  never  to  con- 
clude what  the  law  taught,  from  what  some  disaffected 
people  learned  from  it :  for  when  the  affections  are  wrong, 
the  understanding  is  never  right  "  God,"  saith  St.  Ste- 
phen, speaking  of  Abraham,  "  gave  him  none  inheritance 
in  it ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  ;  yet  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession."  What 
follows  then,  but  that  the  earthly  Canaan  was  not  the  thing 
meant  in  the  promise,  but  only  a  figure  of  the  thing?  and 
so  ^t.  Paul  assures  us  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  tell- 
ing us,  that  they  who  had  received  this  promise,  did  not 
look  upon  Canaan  as  the  end  of  the  promise,  but  still  called 
themselves  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earthy  declaring 
that  they  were  seeking  a  country,  not  an  earthly  one  (for 
when  they  had  left  Canaan  they  shewed  no  desire  of  re- 
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turning  to  it)  but  an  heavenly  country ^  tlie  thing  intended 
in  the  promise.  The  very  person,  to  whom  God  promised 
a  land  to  be  afterwards  enjoyed,  had  not  a  foot  of  land  upon 
earth,  except  a  b^urying-place ;  and  when  he  was  laid  in 
that,  God  still  calls  himself  his  God,  still  in  covenant  with 
him,  still  related  to  him,  the  same  as  before,  though  he 
was  now  dead  ;  and,  consequently,  still  as  much  engaged 
as  ever  to  make  good  his  words  in  their  true  sense,  and  give 
him  the  land  he  had  promised.  Go,  then,  thou  worldly 
Jew,  or  thou  half-blind  Christian,  go  to  the  sepulchre  of 
thy  father  Abraham,  and  there  consider,  whether  the  pro- 
mises of  God  in  the  law  of  Moses  were  temporal  only.  To 
him  they  were  spiritual  only ;  "  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,"  saith  the  promise  in  Gen.  xv.  1; 
and  what  they  were  to  Abraham,  that  they  were  to  all  his 
posterity ;  and  are  to  us  at  this  day :  for  the  law,  which  was 
after,  could  not  set  them  aside,  or  render  them  of  no  effect 

The  rewards  of  another  life  were  also  promised  to  the 
people  of  God,  under  the  name  of  a  sabbath  or  rest.  When 
God's  works  of  this  world  were  finished,  he  rested.  Now 
it  was  promised,  that  into  that  rest  of  hiSy  his  people,  if 
faithful,  should  enter.  Where  could  it  be,  but  in  heaven? 
for  there  God  rested  :  w;Aew  could  it  be,  but  after  the  works 
of  man  are  finished ;  that  is,  after  this  present  life  ;  as  the 
rest  of  God  was  after  the  works  of  God  ?  The  sabbath,  or 
rest  of  the  seventh  day,  was  therefore  a  perpetual  memorial, 
before  and  under  the  law,  that  God  had  so  rested,  and  that 
man  should  rest  with  him;  and  it  was  a  constant  monition, 
to  those  who  observed  it,  of  a  heavenly  rest ;  as  the  Apostle 
argues  more  at  large  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.* 

You  will  not  wonder  at  this  language  of  the  law,  nor 
find  it  difficult,  when  you  see  how  it  is  copied  in  other 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  In  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  where 
Rachel  mourneth  for  the  death  of  her  children,  she  is 

*  This  argument  is  drawn  out  in  the  T^ectures  on  th$  Figtiratice  Language 
of  the  Scripliot,  p.  SGi.  §.  6.     Second  Edition. 
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comforted  with  a  promise,  that  they  shall  "  come  again 
from  the  land  of  the  enemy  :"  their  death  is  expressed  a» 
a  captivity;  and  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  is  the 
country,  in  which,  the  grand,  or  the  last  enemy ^  detains  his 
prisoners.  But,  saith  the  Lord,  ^^  there  is  hope  in  thine 
-end,*'  that  is,  in  thy  death,  that  "thy  children  shall  come 
again  to  their  own  border ;''  that  is,  that  they  shall  return 
at  the  resurrection,  as  captives  are  brought  back  from  the 
land  of  the  enemy,  and  restored  to  their  native  country. 
See  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  16,  17.  In  the  same  language  doth  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  plead  with  David.  She  takes  the  meta- 
phor which  arises  from  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  banish- 
tnent;  and  argues,  that  though  death  is  appointed  to  all 
men,  yet  God  deviseth  means,  that  his  banished  be  not 
expelled  from  him.     2  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

Now  if  death  and  life  are  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Pro- 
phetSy  under  the  similitude  of  leaving  and  returning  to  our 
native  land ;  this  is  the  land  which  God  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob;  who  never  enjoyed  the  earthly 
Canaan,  but  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth.  This 
is  the  land  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  in  which  shall 
be  found  the  true  tabernacle  of  God,  the  city  of  God,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  where  saints  and  angels  shall  dwell  toge- 
ther. All  this,  as  the  Apostle  assures  us,  was  intended  by 
the  promise  in  the  text.  God  is  there  called  the  God  of 
those  who  are  dead  in  body,  because  they  are  still  alive  in 
spirit ;  and  having  prepared  for  them  a  city,  which  they 
shall  enjoy  at  the  resurrection,  he  is  not  "  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God ;"  as  he  would  have  been,  if  his  covenant 
with  them  had  extended  only  to  the  present  life.  Because 
he  gave  an  earthly  land,  and  a  city  built  by  men,  we  think 
he  meant  nothing  else ;  whereas  these  things  never  were 
more  than  similitudes  and  pledges ;  the  one  of  a  heavenly 
country,  the  other  of  "  a  city,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  Of  that  place  which  is  reserved  for  the  blessed  after 
the  resurrection,  we  can  have* no  conception,  but  from 
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what  we  see  upon  earth;  aad  therefore,  God  doth  not 
describe  it  in  words  of  his  own  to  Jews  or  Christians,  but 
gives  it  to  both  in  sign  and  figure.  Our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  tells  us,  that  he  is  gone  before  ''  to  prepare  a  place" 
for  us.  What  that  place  is,  he  does  not  say.  If  we  would 
know  something  more  of  it,  we  must  look  back  to  his  fore- 
runner, the  Joshua,  or  Jesus  of  the  law,  who  went  before 
the  people  of  God,  to  prepare  a  place  for  than  in  Canaan, 
and  settle  them  in  possession  of  it.  Thence  we  shall  lean, 
that  the  place  prepared  for  us  is  preferable  to  that  we  now 
live  in,  as  the  freedom  of  Canaan  was  preferable  to  the 
bondage  of  £g)rpt :  that  there  are  ^^  many  mansions"  in 
the  heavenly  land,  as  Canaan  was  divided  and  laid  out 
into  many  quarters,  for  the  orderly  reception  of  the  sevond 
tribes  of  Israel.  That  as  they  all  went  up  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  so  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  who  shall  be 
saved,  assemble  together  to  worship  in  the  heavenly  city 
of  God.  Other  particulars  we  might  gather ;  but  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  learn ;  and  we  can  go  no 
farther  than  this  method  will  carry  us,  in  understanding 
the  promises  of  God.  Jewish  priests  and  prophets,  even 
though  they  had  taken  their  lesson  from  the  philosophers 
of  heathenism  (who  thought  their  deities  delighted  in  good 
eating  and  drinking),  could  have  come  no  nearer  than  they 
have  done :  for  the  things  of  another  life  are  not  to  be 
described,  as  they  are,  in  words  which  man  can  under- 
stand :  it  is,  therefore,  never  attempted :  "  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived 
by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen — what  he  hath  pre- 
pared for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  Isaiah  xiv.  4.  Our 
present  life  is  not  a  state  of  knowledge,  but  oi  expectation^ 
on  which  alone  the  Patriarchs  and  friends  of  God  subsisted 
so  long  as  they  were  here.  In  the  want  of  due  conception, 
Jews  and  Christians  are  all  upon  a  level :  all  the  informa- 
tion they  can  receive  is  conveyed  under  the  words,  Uftj 
rest,  a  promised  land^  redemption  from,  enemies^  a  city  of 
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GoiL,  new  heavefis  and  new  earth,  and  sach  like  signatures  of 
Tisible  things ;  for  "svhtch  reason  the  doctrine  of  the  prophet 
is  iakesa  up  end  re-asserted  by  the  Apostle.  See  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

I  might  add  other  things,  if  the  time  would  permit,  on 
die  character  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  idea  giTen  of 
death  to  the  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings  of  ancient  times. 
A  state  of  life  after  death  could  never  be  unknown  to  those, 
^ho  knew  that  Enoch  was  actually  taken  into  it.  His  cha- 
racter was  handed  dovni  to  the  times  of  the  Grospel,  as  that 
of  an  evangelical  prophet,  who  warned  the  people  of  the 
old  world  of  a  judgment  to  come — "  Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh,"  &c.  See  Jude  ver.  14. — Elijah  went  up  alive  into 
heavoi ;  whence  it  was  known  to  all  those  who  knew  the 
fiu^t,  that  men  may  live  in  heaven ;  and  so,  the  Jews  must 
of  necessity  have  learned  from  the  rapture  of  Elijah,  what 
we  learn  from  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  though  of  heaven 
itself  we  know  nothing  but  from  the  sky  which  we  behold 
with  our  eyes.  When  it  is  said  of  the  saints  of  old,  that 
diey  ^iept  with  their  fathers,  what  could  be  meant,  but  that 
they  should  awake;  as  it  is  actually  applied  in  the  prophet 
Daniel,  chap.  xii.  2.  ^'  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame,  and  everlasting  contempt."  So  when  it  is 
said  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  they  should  be  gathered  to 
their  fathers  J  it  is  therein  affirmed,  that  their  fathers  were 
still  alive :  which  sense  is  so  obvious,  that  I  find  it  insisted 
upon  even  by  Jewish  Commentators. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  you  will  see  farther 
than  some  learned  men  have  done  into  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  life  everlasting,  as  they  were  promised 
under  the  law  of  Moses ;  to  shew  us  which,  against  the 
blindness  and  perverseness  of  the  Sadducees,  was  the  de^ 
sign  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  text. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  or  two, 
and  make  some  reflections  to  render  this  subject  of  moral 
use  to  us. 
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It  has  been  insisted  upon,  that  temporal  blessings  in  tLe 
land  of  Canaan  were  plainly  promised  to  the  people  under 
the  law  of  Moses ;  and  thence  it  has  been  argued,  that  these 
were  the  only  sanctions  of  the  law,  the  only  rewards  of 
obedience.  But  this  doth  by  no  means  follow :  because 
godliness,  under  the  Gospel,  hath  the  promise  both  of  this 
life,  and  of  thai  which  is  to  come  ;  and  it  is  still  the  effect  of 
righteousness  to  exalt  every  nation.  The  present  blessings 
of  this  life  do  not  exclude  the  blessings  of  the  other,  nei- 
ther can  a  nation  be  blessed,  as  suchy  but  in  the  present 
life.  The  promises  of  God  are  very  nearly  alike  under  both 
Testaments.  We  Christians  have  a  promise,  that  even 
here,  our  obedience  shall  be  rewarded  with  houses  and 
lands :  but  lest  we  should  forget  what  is  to  come,  the  en- 
joyment of  these  things  is  tempered  with  persecutions: 
(Mark  x.  30.)  even  as  God,  for  the  correcting  and  spiri- 
tualizing the  minds  of  those  who  were  under  the  law,  pre- 
served wicked  heathens  for  thorns  in  their  sides,  and  terrors 
upon  their  borders.  The  Holy  Patriarchs  never  enjoyed 
the  blessings  promised  in  their  literal  sense:  to  them, 
therefore,  as  to  us,  they  were  no  more  than  signs  of  better 
things  :  and  under  every  age  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
they  who  entered  by  faith  into  the  ways  of  God,  and  the 
language  of  his  law,  voluntarily  renounced,  like  the  family 
of  the  Rechabites,  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  made 
themselves  pilgrims  and  sojourners  upon  earth,  such  as  the 
best  of  their  fathers  had  been  before,  and  as  all  good  men 
were  to  be  after. 

It  has  been  objected  farther  against  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality in  the  Old  Testament,  that  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  GospeL  But,  if  by  bringing 
to  light  we  understand  the  revealing  of  what  was  not  known 
before^  the  expression  is  not  true ;  because  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  was  certainly  known  to  the  Jews  before  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  in  our  Saviour's  time 
never  thought  of  disputing  it.    Therefore,  when  it  is  said 
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that  immortality  (the  word  is  incorruptian^  and  means  the 
incorruption  of  the  body)  was  brought  to  tight y  the  sense  is, 
that  not  the  doctrine^  but  the  thing  itself  was  brought  to 
light,  by  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection^  and  the 
actual  abolition  of  the  power  of  death.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  said,  with  respect  to  all  mankind,  that  the  thing  was 
then  brought  to  light :  but,  if  it  is  understood  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  resurrection ;  and  the  wisest  of  them 
mocked  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it  Therefore  take  it  either 
way,  and  there  will  be  no  objection  from  this  text  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  it  is  objected  farther,  that  if  this  doctrine  is  revealed 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  it  is  in  a  way  so  faint  and  ob- 
scure, as  if  it  were  intended  that  the  Jews  should  not  learn 
it  This  merits  consideration :  however,  if  the  Jews  did 
kam  it,  and  receive  it,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  then  there 
must  be  in  us  some  misunderstanding  of  the  case.  Ac- 
cordingly we  shall  find,  and  must  allow,  that  there  is  an 
obscurity  in  the  law,  arising  partly  from  design  in  God  the 
lawgiver,  and  partly  from  ignorance  in  man.  When  we 
read  the  historical,  prophetical,  and  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  there  delivering  itself  in 
parables ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  our  Saviour  did  after- 
wards ;  covering  up  the  precious  doctrines  of  life  under  a 
veil :  which  method,  while  it  rendered  them  still  more  pre- 
cious to  the  wise,  who  could  see  and  understand,  secured 
them  from  profane  heathens  and  carnal  Jews.  They  could 
not  despise  them,  for  they  could  not  see  them.* 

The  life  and  spirit  of  the  signs  and  figures  in  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  are  now  as  eflPectually  lost  to  our  Deists,  So- 
cinians,  and  other  like  disputers  of  this  world.     They  who 

*  The  sense  I  have  here  fallen  upon,  coincides  so  eiactly  with  the  words  of  a  Jewi$h 
writer,  that  I  shall  set  them  down  for  the  Reader  to  reflect  upon.  "  Servans  rtconditam, 
et  relinquens  doctis  et  sapientibus  enundam,  ex  varils  legis  lods,  illam /uttfrom  6ea(i- 
tudhum.  Atque  haec  eadem  causa  est,  cur  nulla  mentio  aperta  fiat  in  Genesi ;  sub 
mutaphora  tantum  proponator." —  iientuith  Bin  Itratl,  de  lUsar.  M OfC  lib.  i«  eap*  IS. 
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do  see  throng  this  roetbod,  which  God  hath  constantly 
observed  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  from  the  tree  in 
Paradise,  to  the  lamb  of  the  Passover,  and  from  thence  to 
the  b^ead  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  see  the  better  for  it ; 
while  those,  who  have  not  a  heart  to  understand,  are 
blinded,  and  confirmed  in  their  unbelief.  Not  only  die 
immortality  of  the  soul,  aud  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
are  doctrines  of  the  law  lost  to  a  eamal  mind,  but  all  other 
great  doctrines  are  lost  in  like  manner :  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature,  the  bondage  of  sin,  purification  of  the  heart 
by  grace,  atonement  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  true 
character  of  the  Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentile  world, 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  law,  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  carnal  Jew ;  neither  are  they  now  seen  by 
the  disputing  Christian.  Therefore,  let  us  all  endeavour 
to  put  off  this  Jewish  spirit,  and  pray  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  who  understood  all  these  things,  ^^  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  f 
The  letter  of  the  law  is  the  shadow  of  truth,  and  nothing 
more.  Of  this  some  have  been  ignorant,  while  the  world 
allowed  them  the  reputation  of  great  learning ;  and  this 
ignorance  produced  the  monstrous  proposition  published 
amongst  us  of  late  years,  that  a  revelation  came  to  man 
from  the  living  God,  without  life  in  it :  which  is  so  far  from 
being  an  improvement  in  literature,  or  divinity,  that  it  must 
be  shocking  to  the  ears  of  intelligent  Christians ;  and  being 
false  and  heretical,  stands  condemned  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

But  now,  lastly,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  moral 
doctrine  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  text,  is  a  matter 
of  great  consideration :  and  I  desire  you  will  lay  it  up  in 
your  minds.  God  calls  himself  "  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob :''  this  is  the  title  he  has  chosen ;  his 
favourite  "  memorial  to  all  generations  :"  but  in  this  title 
he  declares  his  relation  to  his  friends  and  servants  when 
they  are  dead.     He  is  our  support  in  life ;  and  that  is  a 
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blessing  and  an  honour  to  us ;  but  he  delights  rather  to 
consider  himself  as  our  life  in  death ;  and  as  such  we  ought 
to  consider  him  daily.  We  are  all  solicitous  to  raise  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours,  and  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  higher  orders  of  the  living :  whereas  it  shbuld 
be  our  chief  care  to  consider,  with  whom  we  shall  be  num- 
bered when  we  are  dead.  Let,  thai,  the  vain  and  the  am- 
bitious be  striving  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  mighty,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  honourable  of  this  world,  while  they  live: 
but  kt  us  rather  provide  that  we  may  be  numbered  with 
Abrahamy  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  when  we  are  dead.  Then 
will  God  be  with  us  when  we  are  no  longer  with  men ;  and 
we  shall  rest  in  the  hope,  that  he  will  soon  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  holy  Patriarchs,  our  spiritual  forefathers, 
by  raising  us  from  the  dead,  and  giving  ns  a  place  in  the 
heavenly  city,  which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  and  for  us, 
^^  that  they  without  us,  should  not  be  made  perfect." 


SERMON  XXXVIII. 

COME,  SEE  THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  LORD  LAY. 

Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

IN  these  words,  the  Angel  which  descended  from  heaven 
at  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  invited  those  holy 
women,  who  came  to  seek  for  him,  to  look  into  his  sepulchre, 
and  see  how  the  present  state  of  things  demonstrated  to 
their  senses,  that  he,  who  had  been  laid  there  three  days 
before^  was  risen  from  the  dead.  On  this  day,  the  same 
words  call  upon  us,  and  all  Christians,  to  go  along  witli 
them  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ ;  there  to  meditate  on  the 
certainty,  and  the  wonderful  manner,  and  the  glorious 
power  of  his  Resurrection.  This  is  the  use  I  mean  to  make 
of  the  words :  I  shall  suppose,  that  you  and  I  on  this  blessed 
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day  are  going  together  to  that  garden  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  where  was  a  new  tomb  hewed  in  a  rock,  with  a 
stone  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  it ;  the  body  of  Jesus  being 
buried  within  it,  and  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  keeping 
watch  without  it ;  and  that  when  we  come  there,  we  find 
such  things  as  those  devout  women  did,  who  came  early  in 
the  morning  to  visit  the  place.  With  those  things  before 
us,  we  shall  be  aflfected  nearly  as  they  were  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  shall  be  delighted  and  edified.  There  is  not 
one  circumstance  attending  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  doth  not  carry  instruction  with  it ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  consider  them  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  happened,  and  shew  you  the  meaning  and  the  reasons 
of  these  wonderful  things.  In  all  such  events  as  relate  to 
our  salvation,  the  Providence  of  God  disposes  the  circum- 
stances in  such  a  manner,  that  they  give  us  light  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  recorded  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  edification. 

The  first  circumstance  attending  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  to  teach  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  rest.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  28th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  we  are  told,  that  the  Resurrection  happened 
as  "  it  dawned  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week."  St.  Mark 
says,  more  expressly,  that  it  was  at  the  "rising  of  the  sun.** 
Here  then  you  see,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  natural 
works  of  God  bearing  testimony  to  his  spiritual  works  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  At  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  the  sun 
was  darkened ;  and  from  the  duration  of  the  darkness  for 
the  space  of  three  hours,  we  may  infer  that  this  darkness 
happened  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  :  the  natural  sun  fail* 
ing  in  its  light,  so  long  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who 
is  the  true  light  of  man,  was  suffering  upon  the  cross.  So 
at  his  resurrection,  the  Sun  of  Grace  and  the  sun  of  nature 
rise  together.  From  whence  this  inference  is  necessary, 
that  he  is,  as  he  said  of  himself,  the  true  light ;  and,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  new  life  to  the  world,  as  the  8ui]|k  be^* 
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gins  a  new  day.  We  learn  that  as  nature  rises  with  the 
sun,  so  doth  the  world  rise  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive 
life  and  immortality  from  his  resurrection :  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  that  where  he  is  said  to  have  brought  to 
lights  that  is  (as  the  word  signifies),  to  have  illuminated^  life 
arid  immortality  J  his  resurrection  at  the  rising  of  the  sun 
may  be  referred  to :  for  certainly  his  resurrection  did  diffuse 
life,  as  truly  as  the  sun  did  then  bring  on  the  day.  There- 
fore every  rising  of  the  sun  should  remind  us  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  receive  the  benefit  of 
every  day's  light,  we  should  return  thanks  for  the  light  of 
life  and  immortality,  by  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  And 
this  is  the  grand  reason  why  natural  things  and  spiritual 
are  thus  coupled  together,  that  in  the  one  way  we  may  daily 
read  the  other ;  and  that  the  sight  of  Nature  may  lead  us 
to  our  prayers.  Happy  are  they  who  make  this  use  of  it. 
The  rising  of  the  sun  is  a  glorious  sight ;  but  it  is  only  the 
pattern  of  a  more  excellent  glory,  and  as  such,  a  Christian 
should  daily  consider  it. 

The  next  observable  circumstance  is  that  of  the  earth-* 
quake :  and  here  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  teaches  us 
what  we  are  to  expect  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  when  the  earth  shall  tremble  as  if  it  were  under  the 
pangs  of  delivery.  That  a  dreadful  shaking  of  the  earth 
shall  precede  or  attend  the  raising  of  the  dead,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  those  other  occasions,  on  which  a  resurrec- 
tion was  brought  to  pass.  At  the  crucifixion,  when  Jesus 
expired,  the  earth  shook,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  the  bodies  of  saints  arose.  So 
again,  when  he  was  rising  from  the  dead,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake.  And  the  like  had  happened  before  in  that 
vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  the  dry  bones  were 
raised  to  life.*  "As  I  prophesied,"  said  he,  "there  was 
a  noise  and  a  shaking  (the  word  signifies  an  earthquake)^ 
and  the  bones  came  together  bone  to  his  bone."    Whether 

*  Exek.  zzxTii.  7.  [compare  zzxviii.  19.] 
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this  great  shaking  of  the  earth  be  intended  as  a  circum- 
stance of  solemnity  and  terror ;  or  whether  it  be  necessarj, 
as  an  operative  cause^  toward  that  great  effect  of  opening 
the  graves,  and  bringing  forth  the  dead,  and  restorii^  tbeb 
bodies  to  life  and  motion ;  can  be  known  only  to  God,  who 
bath  the  direction  of  this  great  event :  but  so  it  will  be, 
and  we  shall  all  feel  it. 

We  may  gather  farther,  that  as  this  earthquake  happened 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  to 
minister  in  the  work  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  ;  so  will 
the  whole  earth  be  shaken,  at  that  moment  of  time,  when 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  descend  hi  the  clouds  to  call  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  to  sit  in  judgm^it  upon  them.  So 
the  Psalmist  saith, ''  the  earth  trembled  when  Grod  aroeeto 
judgment." 

The  work  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  effects  of  his 
appearance  are  wonderfully  described,  and  in  such  words 
as  are  very  striking  to  the  imagination.  For  my  own  part, 
I  feel  myself  tremble  when  I  read  them.  He  came;  and 
with  power  and  force  more  than  mortal,  be  rolled  away  the 
massy  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  then  seated 
himself  upon  it  in  defiance;  while  his  face  shone  bright 
as  lightning,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  snow.  If  the 
description  of  this  is  so  affecting,  what  must  the  «ght  have 
been  ?  It  was  intended  to  confound  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  were  keeping  watch,  and  supposed  they  could 
confine  him  in  his  grave  by  force  of  arms.  They  saw  thii 
bright  messenger  repair  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  to  set 
the  dead  at  liberty;  but  they  dared  not  interropt  him,  for 
tiiey  were  trembling  and  dying  with  fear.  Such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  force,  and  the  folly  of  human  wisdom, 
when  it  opposes  the  designs  of  God,  and  the  forces  of  hea^ 
Ten.  What  can^  sword  or  a  speat  6oj  when  it  is  held  up 
against  a  flash  of  lightning  ? 

From  the  case  of  these  keepers,  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  understand  what  shall  happen  to  themselves, 
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when  he  shall  descend  from  heaven  to  complete  the  work 
of  our  redemption.  They  act  now  with  confidence,  while 
they  think  him  sleeping,  and  suppose  they  may  insult  his; 
religion  with  impunity :  but  he  shall  awake  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  his  word,  and  of  his  Church ;  and  then  these  bold 
men  shall  be  trembling  and  dying  with  fear. 

In  the  mean  while  the  same  manifestation  of  divine 
power  which  confounds  them,  shall  bring  comfort  and  de- 
liverance to  the  Church  :  even  as  the  angel  answered  to 
the  women  who  came  to  seek  the  Lord,  *'  Fear  not  ye,  for 
I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  wRich  was  crucified." 

It  doth  not  appear  that  the  presence  of  the  angel  was 
attended  with  that  dazzling  brightness  to  them,  as  when 
he  first  descended,  and  struck  terror  into  the  guards.  It 
seems  from  the  relation  of  St.  Mark,  that  they  had  entered 
into  the  sepulchre  before  they  saw  him :  and  there  he  was 
found  as  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 
a  long  white  garment.  There  was  nothing  more  than  this 
to  excite  their  terror ;  but  affrighted  they  were ;  not  ex- 
pecting such  a  sight.  As  to  the  guards  they  were  gone ; 
and  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  they  came  to  the  city,  as  the 
women  who  went  to  visit  the  sepulchre  were  going  out  of  it. 

The  two  forms  therefore  under  which  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  was  seen,  by  the  guards,  and  by  the  holy  women, 
were  very  different;  the  former  was  attended  with  power 
and  terror  and  defiance ;  the  other  was  as  that  of  a  gentle 
and  peaceable  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  to  enlighten 
and  comfort  the  friends  of  Jesus  under  their  perplexity  and 
affliction.  Such  are  the  different  forms  and  effects  of  the 
manifestations  of  God  to  the  people  of  th is  world .  The  ene- 
mies of  God  find  themselves  uneasy  under  all  his  visitations, 
arid  never  expect  any  good  from  him.  They  trust  in  their 
own  power,  as  the  Roman  guards  trusted  in  their  weapons : 
therefore  God  resisteth  them,  and  they  are  disappointed 
arid  confounded.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
th^l^scape  for  a  time,  and  put  the  best  face  they  can  upon 
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their  own  itiiscarriages,  as  we  shall  find  it  happened  in  the 
present  case.  But  to  the  friends  of  God  all  his  visitatioiiB 
are  attended  with  the  information  and  comfort  they  wish 
for :  and  however  they  may  be  tried  and  perplexed  for  a 
time,  their  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.  A  great  sight  and  a 
great  event  had  agitated  the  spirits  of  those  holy  women ; 
but  their  fear  had  such  a  mixture  of  joy  with  it,  diat  there 
is  not  one  amongst  us  who  would  not  be  glad  to  feel  him-^ 
self  in  their  situation. 

All  things  shall  be  after  the  same  pattern,  when  Jesus 
Christ  shall  descend  from  hdkven  at  the  last  day.  When 
he  shall  appear  in  the  clouds,  the  most  devout  saint  upon 
earth  shall  be  amazed,  and  tremble  inwardly  at  the  sight; 
but  what  comfort  shall  he  feel  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
now  sees  that  his  "  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  is  come  "  to 
stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wicked  shall  feel  that  the  day  of  vengeance  is  come ; 
that  their  own  power  is  blasted,  and  that  the  sight  which 
appears  brings  nothing  to  them  but  terror :  so  they  can 
only  desire  to  make  their  escape,  and  hide  themselves  from 
the  face  of  their  judge. 

But  now  let  us  consider  how  the  two  parties  who  at- 
tended the  sepulchre  were  emplo3red.  The  women  are 
called  upon  to  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay;  the 
guards  are  fled  from  it  to  their  friends  in  the  city.  The 
women  are  instructed  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  disciples :  the  soldiers  are  bribed  to  report 
a  lie  about  it,  to  make  their  friends  easy,  and  furnish  an 
excuse  to  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  women 
went  to  tell  the  disciples,  Jesus  himself  met  them :  and  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  sight  of  him  affected  them  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  They  were  now  assured  that  he 
was  immortal  and  divine ;  so  they  fell  down  before  him 
with  fear  and  reverence,  and  worshipped  him  as  their  Lord 
and  their  God.  But  he  saith  unto  them,  ^^  Be  not  afraid ; 
go  tell  my  brethreti,  &c. "    How  comfortable  is  this  mesifig^ 
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to  U8  as  well  as  to  them  ? — "  Go  tell  my  brethren." — For 
he  who  saith  this  was  raised  from  the  dead  only  as  the 
'*  first-bora  of  many  brethren ;''  and  with  him  thus  raised, 
we  are  b^otten  to  a  new  life,  and  made  the  sons  of  God. 
While  they  were  delivering  these  blessed  tidings  to  the 
Apostles,  the  soldiers  had  carried  their  information  to  the 
Chief  Priests,  and  had  thrown  them  into  no  small  confu- 
sion. They  met  together  immediately;  but  rather  pri- 
vately as  we  may  suppose ;  and  without  any  noise,  con- 
sult^ together  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Consider  first 
what  they  had  heard,  and  then  you  will  understand  the 
nature  of  their  plot  better,  and  see  farther  into  the  wickedr 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  cause  of  its  most  evil 
workings.  You  will  see,  that  mistakes  in  religion,  though 
lightly  spoken  of,  as  things-  only  of  a  speculative  concern, 
mal^e  people  more  wicked,  more  false,  cruel  and  malicious 
in  their  actions,  than  any  sensual  affection. 

The  soldiers,  it  is  said,  shewed  unto  the  Chief  Priests 
''all  the  things  that  were  done."  They  shewed  them,  that 
while  they  were  keeping  watch,  and  broad  awake,  as 
guards  were  obliged  to  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  a  light 
beyond  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  came  upon  them  all  at 
once ;  and  an  Angel  marched  through  them  up  to  the  se- 
pulchre, and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  it^ 
though  too  weighty  for  any  man  to  stir  it ;  and  that  they  had 
seen  him  sit  down  upon  it  when  he  had  done,  while  they 
wefe  unable  to  stir  from  the  ground,  and  were  terrified  out 
of  their  strength,  and  nearly  out  of  their  senses.  That  the 
s^mlchre  being  now  open,  the  body  of  Jesus  was  certainly 
gone,  while  they  were  under  this  state  of  fear  and  amaze- 
ment, and  that  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead. 

Had  the  Chief  Priests  felt  in  their  minds  as  you  feel  at 
the  hearing  of  these  things,  they  would  have  been  pricked 
to  the  heart  with  the  sense  of  their  own  guilt  and  folly ; 
and  have  said—"  Then  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  our  true  Mes- 
siah, whose  doctrine  we  contradicted,  whose  person  we 
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persecuted,  and  put  him  to  death  at  last  as  a  malefactor 
and  a  felon !  Let  us  turn  then  from  our  errors ;  let  us  for- 
sake our  evil  ways,  and  pray  that  he  will  pardon  our  igno- 
rance, and  receive  us  to  his  favour,  that  we  may  at  last  par- 
take of  his  salvation."  Thus  you  would  have  said.  But 
what  did  they  say?  Instead  of  confessing  their  sin,  they 
added  to  all  their  other  counsels  and  plots,  one  moie, 
which  was  the  last  and  worst  of  all :  they  hired  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  to  deny  it,  and 
to  confirm  the  slander  they  had  published  before,  that  his 
disciples  would  come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away,  and 
then  pretend  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  examine  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
this  lie ;  which  tells  us,  that  soldiers  were  asleep,  who  were 
to  be  punished  with  death  for  confessing  it ;  that  they  knew 
what  was  done  while  they  were  asleep  :  that  the  Disciples 
who  had  fled  with  fear  when  their  Master  was  condemned 
in  the  judgment-hall,  had  turned  mad  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  the  arms  of  the  Roman  guards,  to 
make  the  desperate  attempt  of  stealing  away  the  body  of 
their  master;  that  is,  to  bring  death  upon  themselves  if  they 
should  succeed,  and  everlasting  contempt  upon  him  and 
his  religion  :  and  moreover,  that  in  the  hurry  of  their  theft 
they  had  time  to  lay  all  the  linen  clothes  by  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  to  fold  up  the  napkin  that  was  bound  about 
his  head,  as  they  were  found  by  those  who  visited  the  se- 
pulchre. These  things  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  insist  upon  them.  I  shall  therefore  desire  to  con* 
sider  what  was  the  cause  of  this  vile  conduct  of  the  Chief 
Priests  ?  They  had  fallen  into  many  religious  notions,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  endure  him  or  his  doctrine.  They 
would  not  believe  him ;  and  they  could  not  answer  him 
nor  resist  the  force  of  his  miracles.  Under  this  state  of 
things,  there  arises  a  battle  between  truth  and  falsehood  : 
and  when  proud  men  fail  of  argument,  they  have  nothing 
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jto  depend  upon  but  lying ;  and  one  lie  produces  another, 
till  they  are  involved  and  embarrassed  past  all  recovery. 
Thu3  it  hath  always  been,  and  always  will  be.  Mistakes 
in  religion  make  men  wickeder  than  any  other  principle 
upon  earth.  Religious  blindness  is  the  worst  of  ignorance ; 
and  religious  pride  is  more  cruel  and  mischievous  than  any 
other.  When  the  mind  is  under  religious  delusion,  espe- 
cially such  delusion  as  flatters  the  evil  passions  of  avarice, 
lust,  and: ambition  ;  they  mistake  their  wickedness  for  god- 
liness; and  so  become  incapable  of  shame  or  remorse. 
This. was  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Heathens;  and 
therefore,  in  opposing  the  Gospel,  they  perpetrated  more 
outrageous  acts  of  falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  than 
men  had  ever  done  upon  any  other  principle  before. 

Did  the.  world  ever  hear  of  two  such  shameless  lies,  as 
those  of  the  Jews?  That  Christ  cast  out  devils  by  the 
power  of  Beelzebub :  and  that  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead  he  was  stolen  away  by  his  disciples?  and  when  one 
wicked  wretch  has  invented  a  lie,  the  rest  of  his  party  fall 
•into  it,  and  spread  it  abroad.  Thus  you  find,  that  when 
.one  assembly  had  invented  the  lie  which  the  soldiers  were 
to  publish,  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  afterwards  took  up 
.the  story  and  held  to  it :  for  the  Evangelist  adds,  "  and 
•tiiis  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  to  this 
.day."  God  deliver  us  therefore  from  pride,  malice,  and 
ignorance,  which  when  united  together  form  what  we  call 
religious  bigotry.  No  falsehood  can  be  too  absurd  for  this 
bigotry  to  propagate ;  no  action  can  be  too  unjust  or  cruel 
for  it  to  perpetrate. 

.  When  we  think  on  these  things,  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  miserably  divided  by  false 
opinions.  Hence  we  shall  be  led  to  set  a  greater  value 
upon  truth ;  which  never  fails  to  unite  them.  But  best  of 
all  it  is,  to  look  with  pity  and  compassion  upon  those  who 
iBure  in  error,  and  to  pray  for  them ;  that  their  pride  may  be 
chumbled,  their  ignorance  informed,  and  their  hearts  turned 
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to  peace  and  charity ;  for  so  long  as  we  can  pray  for  men, 
we  shall  never  be  angry  with  them,  how  great  soever  may 
be  their  errors  and  offences.     We  must  expecti  that  some 
for  malice,  as  the  priests ;  and  some  for  interest,  as  the 
soldiers ;  will  go  on  lying  to  the  end  of  die  world :  and  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  from  heaven  would  i|iot  exvtt  A&n  \ 
for  the  more  the  truth  is  manifested,  die  more  will  tome 
people  hate  it.     Disaffection  is  a  deaf  adder  which  beam 
no  reason ;  a  blind  mole  which  sees  no  evidence  :  anid  ob- 
stinacy instead  of  being  softened,  is  only  hardened  the  m<Mre 
by  the  labour  you  bestow  upon  it,  like  iron  under  the 
hammer ;  which  is  only  beaten  closer  into  its  own  body. 
How  common  is  it  for  one  man  to  hate  and  rail  at  another, 
only  because  he  has  injured  him.     The  priests  and  mlerfi 
of  the  Jews  having  despised  and  opposed  our  Saviour's 
doctrine,  and  finding  it  all  confirmed  by  his  resurrection, 
were  brought  to  the  tremendous  dilemma,  eiAer  of  being 
converted,  or  of  denying  the  resurrection :  and  yon  see 
which  part  they  took.     As  bad  people  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  trouble  those  Jews  gave 
themselves  in  running  about  the  world,  to  poison  the  minds 
of  men  with  their  lying  reports,  and  hinder  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel ;  as  if  the  best  thing  that  ever  came  from 
heaven  had  been  the  worst  of  all !     And  the  more  it  pre- 
vailed, the  more  were  they  disappointed  and  enraged. 
They  preserved  their  influence  with  the  Heathens  against 
the  Christians,  till  the  time  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
and  their  temple  burned ;  and  from  thence  they  became 
vagabonds  and  slaves,  contemptible  to  all  the  world. 

In  their  conduct  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
one  circumstance  more  is  observable.  We  are  frequently 
informed  in  the  Gospel  how  covetous  these  Jews  were,  and 
how  devoted  to  the  world.  But  one  bad  passion  is  fire^ 
quently  overcome  by  another,  as  the  wild  beast  will  sonoe- 
times  fall  upon  and  devour  his  fellow,  if  he  is  the  strongs 
and  the  more  hungry  of  the  two.  Thus  did  the  maJioe  of  the 
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Jews  get  the  better  of  their  covetousoess ;  for  well  as  they 
loved  their  money,  they  could  readily  part  with  it  for  the 
gratification  of  their  malice.  The  elders  gave  large  money 
to  the  soldiers  to  say  i^  they  were  bid,  and  deny  their 
seises.  No  small  sum  must  have  been  requisite  to  quiet 
those  men,  whose  minds  were  big,  and  ready  to  burst,  with 
so  great  and  terrible  a  secret.  Govetousness  is  a  vice  which 
lays  fast  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  forces  men  upon  many 
unjusty  and  mean,  and  even  cruel  actions  :  but  pride  an4 
malice  are  of  more  £orqe :  so  they  who  devoured  widows' 
bouses,  and  could  sell  the  children  of  them  to  make  a  little 
profit,  could  part  with  their  money  freely  when  their  pride 
an4  their  malice  were  in  danger.  Such  contrarieties  are 
not  peculiar  to  Jews ;  the  case  is  the  same  with  Christians, 
when  their  passions  have  drawn  them  into  a  snare  :  they 
are  engaged,  and  must  go  on  whatever  it  costs. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Very  instructive  they  are  when 
wa  rightly  consider  and  apply  them  :  therefore  every  Chris- 
tian, at  this  season  of  the  year,  should  visit  in  heart  and 
floind  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  see  where  he  was  laid, 
and  how  he  was  raised,  and  what  are  the  consequences 
upon  ourselves  and  others ;  that  is,  upon  believers  and 
unbelievers. 

To  make  a  right  use  of  this  occasion,  and  store  our  mind9 
with  such  reflections  as  arise  fron^  it,  may  be  of  service  to 
us  through  the  whole  year,  till  the  season  comes  about  U> 
us,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  let  us  see  the  return  of  it.  On 
GU>od  Friday  we  commemorate  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  Christ ;  his  death  and  burial.  On  this  day  we  celebrate 
t}ie  ^ry  of  his  resurrection.  In  these  two  i^en2orabIe 
days  we  find  the  example  of  the  whole  Christian  life  and 
character.  All  of  it  is  compounded  as  it  were  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Day ;  that  is,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of 
abasement  and  exaltation.  With  Christ,  such  as  he  was 
at  his  passion,  we  must  expect  to  he  opposed,  and  clamoured 
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against,  afflicted,  persecuted,  tried  by  the  searchings  of 
divine  visitations,  and  bereft  of  all  present  support  from 
heaven.  With  Christ,  as  he  was  on  this  day,  we  are  more 
than  conquerors,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  life,  and  in 
the  hope  of  glory.  Sometimes  we  are  even  buried,  and  a 
stone  of  despair  is  rolled  to  the  door  of  our  sepulchre ;  but 
God  doth  not  leave  our  soul  in  hell,  nor  suflFer  the  spiritual 
life  that  is  within  us  to  see  corruption.  Before  this  hap- 
pens, his  Angel  is  sent  down  to  restore  us  to  life  and  liberty. 

This  inequality,  or  contrariety,  in  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, is  finely  painted  by  the  Apostle. — "  We  are  trou- 
bled, yet  not  distressed  :  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair : 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken :  cast  dovm,  but  not  destroyed 
— we  are  delivered  unto  dieath,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  might 
be  made  manifest  in  our  body."  We  are,  in  short,  a  com- 
position of  death  and  life ;  of  death  through  sin ;  and  of 
life  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection. 

As  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  resur- 
rection shews  us  the  forms  and  changes  of  our  present  state ; 
so  according  to  the  state  we  are  in,  our  minds  should  be 
turned  toward  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Day.  Is  any  under 
persecution  or  affliction?  let  him  look  to  Jesus,  as  the 
wounded  Israelites  looked  up  to  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  remembering  that  he  was  lifted  up,  to  draw  unto 
him  all  that  are  tried,  oppressed,  and  afflicted.  Is  any  in 
joy  and  prosperity?  let  him  remember  in  his  mirth,  that 
as  there  is  no  enjoyment  of  the  world  without  health,  there 
can  be  no  prosperity  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  but  in  virtue 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  Therefore  when  the  Christians 
anciently  gave  to  one  another  the  salutation  of  friendship 
and  cheerfulness,  it  was  their  custom  to  say,  "  The  Lord 
is  risen.'' 

And  now,  lastly,  you  will  take  me  right,  if  I  venture  to 
give  you  one  admonition  at  this  season,  which  relates  more 
immediately  to  ourselves  and  our  affairs. 
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You  will  have  notice  that  we  are  to  meet  to-morrow 
morning,  for  the  election  of  proper  persons  to  serve  the 
church  and  the  parish.  Give  me  leave,  my  brethren,  to 
remind  you,  that  this  congregation  was  unanimous  last 
year ;  and  that  we  have  enjoyed  many  comforts  and  bless- 
ings in  consequence  of  it  ever  since.  Your  church  is  in  a 
flourishing  state :  the  duties  of  divine  worship  are  regu- 
larly performed  :  the  children  of  the  poor  are  instructed ; 
not  a  few  of  them  are  clothed ;  and  many  of  them  are 
greatly  improved.  Your  minister  can  do  little  without  your 
kind  encouragement  and  assistance :  but  with  it,  he  may 
do  much  :  and  your  church,  which  is  now /a  praise  in  the 
neighbourhood,  may  possibly  become  an  example  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  your  duty, 
as  members  of  the  church,  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  church ; 
as  citizens  and  subjects,  to  act  for  the  preservation  of  peace; 
as  Christians  to  act  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  Grod ;  and, 
as  Englishmen,  to  act  for  the  security  of  your  own  religious 
rights  and  liberties ;  without  listening  to,  and  without  fear- 
ing, any  persons,  who  may  feel  themselves  inclined  to  de- 
prive you  of  them. 

Follow  then  your  happiness  with  wisdom  and  resolu- 
tion ;  but  not  without  that  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love,  which  will  always  be  attended  with  the  blessing  of 
God. 


SERMON  XXXIX. 

BLESSED  ARK  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIE  IN  THE  LORD 
FROM  HENCEFORTH  :  YEA,  SAITH  THE  SPIRIT,  THAT 
THEY  MAY  REST  FROM  THEIR  LABOURS  ;  AND 
THEIR  WORKS  DO  FOLLOW  THEM. RcV.  xiv.  13. 

DISCOURSES  at  funerals  were  formerly  more  com- 
mon than  at  present.     It  is  to  be  lamented  they  have 
been  so  much  out  of  use ;  because  they  were  intended  as 
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much  for  the  edification  of  the  living  as  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead.  What  is  then  delivered  falls  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  while  they  are  struck  with  a  solemn 
jicene,  and  softened  by  the  subject  of  death,  ia  which  they 
are  all  so  nearly  concerned.  '^  O  that  they  were  wise,  that 
they  would  consider  their  latter  end/' 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  death  is  s^  befi^re  their 
eyes,  and  they  cannot  avoid  the  consideration  of  it.  While 
that  thought  is  upon  them,  all  men  are  wise,  and  then  it 
is  our  time  to  speak  to  them. 

I  shall  therefore  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
give  you  some  necessary  instruction  concerning  the  nature 
of  death :  after  which,  it  will  be  expected  that  I  shoi^d  pay 
something  of  the  good  example  now  before  us. 

The  text  saith,  ^'  Blessed  are  the  dead :"  which  words, 
if  taken  by  themselves,  are  not  true.  Death,  to  man  m 
that  state  wherein  the  fall  hath  left  him,  is  not  a  blessing 
but  a  curse.  It  is  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  as  mch,  itiimot 
an  accident  of  nature,  but  a  punishment.  Tlbier^^e  the 
progress  of  man's  life  is  like  the  joum^  of  a  criminal  from 
the  gaol  to  the  place  of  execution.  As  things  are  pow, 
life  is  the  road  to  death ;  therefore  God  taught  his  servants 
to  use  it  as  such,  and  live  only  as  ^'  pilgrims  and  ^Jtrangers 
upon  earth." 

The  death  of  man  being  a  death  in  sin,  it  was  accounted 
unclean ;  and  thence  it  was  ordained,  that  they  who  had 
touched  a  dead  body,  should  afterwards  be  washed  and 
purified  with  water ;  which,  in  the  moral  sense,  was  a  les- 
son to  the  people  to  abstain  from  such  dead  works^  as  are 
contrary  to  a  life  of  purity,  such  as  is  required  in  the  ser- 
vants of  God. 

Death  is  also  a  disgrace :  for  no  man  can  suffer  as  a 
malefactor  without  shame.  To  be  numbered  with  trans- 
gressors, and  die  by  the  hand  of  justice,  hath  always  be^ 
accounted  infamous :  and  such  is  now  the  death  inflicted 
upon  fallen  man  by  the  justice  of  God. 
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All  these  things  are  true  of  death  considered  in  itself; 
but  to  a  Christian  it  is  another  thing.  ^^  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Reyelation,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  the 
Evangelist  as  a  conqueror  over  death,  and  saith — ^*Fear 
not — I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and  behold  I  am 
diive  for  evermcH'e,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death." 
Henceforth,  from  this  appearance  and  this  declaration,  we 
are  to  date  the  blessedness  of  the  dead.  Jesus  Christ  hath 
changed  the  nature  of  death  by  partaking  of  it  for  our 
sakes.  In  consequence  of  which,  our  death  is  no  longer 
)a  punishment  for  sin,  but  a  sacrifice,  with  a  benediction  upon 
it,  like  that  commemorative  sacrifice  of  his  own. body, 
which  he  brake  and  blessed.  Thus  our  death  is  no  longer 
to  be  abhorred  as  sinful  and  unclean,  but  as  attended,  like 
the  holy  death  of  Christ,  with  mjrrrh,  aloes,  and  frankip^ 
cense ;  to  signify  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  our  pre-*- 
serraKtion  to  immortality,  when  the  oorruptible  shall  put  on 
ineoiTuption. 

'  Hie  shame  and  disgrace  of  our  death  is  removed  from 
us  hf  that  shame  which  Christ  endured  upon  the  crossu 
He  suffered  such  a  death  as  the  law  of  Moses  pronounced 
to  ht  cursed  ia  its  kind,  that  our  death  might  be  blessed. 

But  now  we  are  to  remember,  this  change  takes  place 
on  those  only  who  "  die  in  the  Lord ;"  that  is^  on  those 
who  are  in  the  Lord  at  their  death.  By  which  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  they  die  members  of  his  mystical  body, 
the  Church,  by  baptism :  which  consideration  assures  us, 
that  ia£emts,  so  made  men&ers  of  him,  are  '^  in  the  Lord  f 
and  if  (they  die,  th^  die  in  the  Lord :  their  death  is  blessed, 
and  Ihey  enter  into  rest ;  as  the  new-born  children  of  the 
Babsews  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  promised  land,  with- 
out undergoing  the  trials  of  the  wilderness.  If  they  grow 
up  to  years  of  discrdion,  they  must  live  in  the  other  ordi- 
nances of  God ;  they  must  '^  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,and  the  faith  of  Jesus;"  they  must  live  in  private  devo- 
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tion,  and  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation.  They 
must  lead  the  life  oi  soldiers  under  the  captain  of  their  sal- 
vation; as  the  Hebrews  fought  under  Joshua  gainst  the 
enemies  of  God,  before  they  could  obtain  a  peaceable  set- 
tlement in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

If  thus  prepared,  there  is  '^  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  For  if  any  man  is  really  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  he  leads  a  new  life,  and  that 
ends  in  a  new  death :  the  blessedness  of  which^  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  consists  in  these  two  particulars ;  first, 
that  they,  who  die  in  this  state  of  renovation,  "rest  from 
their  labours;"  and  secondly,  that "  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

The  labours  of  life,  and  the  rest  of  deaths  were:  signified 
to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  world:  for  God  worked 
upon  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  and  then  rested  upon  the 
seventh ;  giving  us  a  promise  and  a  pattern,  that  if  we  la- 
bour with  him,  we  shall  rest  with  him.  No  rest  was  neces- 
sary to  him ;  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  neither  slumbereth 
nor  sleepeth  :  a  world  cometh  forth  into  being,  and  is  ar- 
ranged into  order  and  perfection  at  his  word.  He  rested 
therefore  for  our  instruction  :  to  teach  us,  that  the  labour 
of  this  life,  if  it  is  for  good,  like  that  of  God,  will  certainly 
end  in  the  rest  of  heaven.  And  we  learn  farther,  by  plain 
inference  from  this  example,  that  there  can  be  no  rest  for 
man,  properly  so  called,  till  the  works  of  this  life  are  done 
and  over. 

There  is  a  passage,  wonderfully  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive, on  this  subject,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — "  He  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also 
hath  ceased^ from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  his."  In 
which  the  Apostle  means,  that  the  Christian  who  is  de- 
parted, and  hath  ceased  from  the  works  of  life,  and  not  till 
then,  enters  into  a  state  of  rest ;  which  is  not  a  mere  ces- 
sation from  labour,  but  a  rest  which  is  blessed  and  sancti- 
fied^  and  which  is  also  heavenly  and  eternal,  because  it  is 
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called  the  rest  of  God — "if  they  shall  enter,"  saith  he, 
"  into  my  rest." 

Hence  again,  we  have  another  sure  inference,  that  there 
will  be  no  rest  for  those  who  do  not  labour :  "  the  sleep  of 
a  labouring  man  is  sweet :"  he  that  will  rest  with  God  must 
work  with  God.  The  idle  and  the  unprofitable  have  their 
rest  here  (such  as  it  is)  and  their  trouble  is  to  come  after. 
Lazarus  is  carried  by  the  angels  to  his  repose,  in  what  is 
called  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  and  they  fall  into  a  place 
of  torment,  where  their  eyes  are  at  last  open  (they  were 
shut  all  their  life-time)  only  to  discover  that  their  condi- 
tion is  miserable  and  hopeless.  Instead  of  having  angels 
ready  to  receive  them  at  their  death,  they  fall  into  the  com- 
pany and  custody  of  those,  to  whose  advice  and  direction 
they  committed  themselves  in  their  life-time,  without  see* 
ing  their  guides ;  but  now  they  see  their  keepers. 

The  true  rest  not  only  presupposes  labour,  but  that  this 
labour  is  of  the  right  sort.  "  They  rest  from  their  labours," 
saith  the  text ;  that  is,  from  such  labours  as  Christian  men, 
who  live  and  die  in  the  Lord,  are  engaged  in  and  exercised 
with.  Wicked  men  have  their  labours ;  and  the  devil  him- 
self is  always  at  work.  Few  men  are  more  zealous  and 
active  than  they  who  have  ends  of  sin  or  mischief  to  pro- 
mote. Such  is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  that  manv  of  the 
works  of  vice  are  very  laborious  and  distressing  to  those 
who  are  occupied  therein.  But  such  labour  doth  not  lead 
men  to  rest ;  it  keeps  them  for  life  under  the  torment  and 
disappointment  of  their  passions ;  which  trouble  them  per- 
petually, as  winds  and  tides  give  an  unceasing  motion  to 
the  sea.  And  it  is  too  commonly  followed  by  a  hopeless 
death*  The  pains  which  tear  them  from  the  body  are  but 
the  beginning  of  their  sorrows. 

The  labours  intended  in  the  text,  are  the  labours  of  good 
men ;  and  we  are  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  na- 
ture of  them,  because  it  is  added,  "  their  works  do  follow 
them."     The  works  of  their  life  are  not  forgotten;  an  acr 
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count  is  taken  of  them  all :  they  are  noted  in  God  s  book. 
Their  works  follow  with  the  fruits  of  them,  and  they  Aall 
reap  as  they  have  sowed.  None  of  their  labours  shall  be 
in  vain  in  the  Lord ;  but  all  shall  be  repaid  in  their  kind; 
as  the  husbandman  who  hath  sowed  wheat  receives  a  crop 
of  the  same  grain,  and  that  with  an  abundant  increase. 

For  their  labours  of  mercy,  they  shall  find  mercy,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  in  that  great  day,  when  all 
shall  stand  in  need  of  it. 

What  they  gave  in  faith  to  the  poor  brethren  of  Christ 
on  earth,  shall  be  repaid  in  treasure  from  the  stores  of 
heaven. 

What  they  gave  up  in  this  world,  through  an  uncovet- 
ing  poverty  of  spirit,  they  shall  possess  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  What  they  gave  up  was  temporal ;  what  they  shall 
receive  will  be  eternal. 

If  they  delighted  in  peace,  and  laboured  to  promote  it, 
they  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of  God ;  and  be 
heirs  together  with  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  make  peace 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

By  enduring  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  they 
shall  be  received  as  friends  by  the  blessed  company  of  hea- 
ven. Angels  will  welcome  into  their  society  those  whom 
wicked  and  envious  men  defamed,  as  if  they  were  not  wor- 
thy to  live ;  when  in  fact,  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  them. 

For  these  and  other  of  their  labours,  great  shall  be  their 
reward  in  heaven  ;  they  shall  be  numbered  with  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  saints,  in  glory  everlasting. 

The  admonition  arising  from  all  this  doctrine  is  expressed 
for  us  in  few  words  by  the  Apostle — **  Let  us  labour,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  that  rest;"  the  plain  interpretation  is.  Let 
us  studj/  to  enter  into  that  rest :  which  none  will  find,  but 
they  who  make  it  their  study  to  obtain  it :  labouring  with 
this  assurance,  that  as  certainly  as  the  six  days  of  work  are 
followed  by  the  Sabbath,  so  surely  will  the  labours  of  faith 
be  followed  by  that  Sabbat  ism  (that  State  of  Rest  signified 
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by  the  Sabbath)  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
And  as  you  see  that  all  men  have  not  a  share  in  the  Sabbath 
here,  but  either  neglect  the  use,  or  despise  the  blessings  of 
it ;  so  it  will  be  hereafter.     Many  are  following  their  own 
vain  pleasures  on  the  Lord's  day ;  many  are  absent  from 
the  church ;  and  some  sotting  away  their  time  in  public 
houses ;  many  are  drudging  at  the  accounts  of  their  world- 
ly occupations,  rather  preferring  incessant  labour  for  them- 
selves, and  the  poor  unfortunate  beasts  that  serve  them, 
than  partaking  thankfully  of  that  holy  relaxation  which 
God  hath  given  them  in  great  goodness,  for  the  ease  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  edification  of  their  minds.    Such  poor 
mistaken  souls  were  found  among  the  Israelites,  who  were 
led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses :  they  had  no  taste  for  that  rest 
which  was  before  them,  but  thought  scorn  of  the  pleasant 
land,  and  lusted  after  the  ways  of  Egypt ;  where  they  had 
been  in  bondage,  under  that  idle  people,  who  kept  them 
constantly  to  hard  labour.     Yet  thither  did  those  besotted 
people  wish  to  go  again,  rather  than  follow  God  into  a  land 
of  liberty.     So  they  fell  short  in  the  wilderness,  and  never 
saw  the  blessings  of  Canaan*    Their  example  is  followed 
by  thousaiids  of  perverse  people,  who  are  enemies  to  them- 
selves, and  lust  after  their  own  misery :  leading  a  life  of 
more  labour  and  sorrow  than  God  ever  imposed  upon  any 
of  his  servants,  and  finding  no  rest  in  death.     Their  ex- 
ample is  proposed  to  usy  that  we  mB,y  not  follow  it.     Let  us 
therefore  labour  to  enter  into  that  rest,  that  we  may  not  fall 
after  the  same  example  of  unbelief:  then  shall  we  rest  from 
our  labours,  and  our  works  will  follow  us. 

Tour  minds  will  now  be  naturally  asking  the  question, 
how  far  the  things  which  have  been  spoken  are  applicable 
to  the  present  occasion  ?  You  will  expect  I  should  make 
that  application :  and  I  should  be  unkind  to  you,  and  unjust 
to  the  departed,  if  I  were  to  avoid  it. 

To  speak  of  those  who  are  gone,  is  often  dangerous ;  be- 
cause, perhaps,  we  cannot  speak  well,  and  humanity  and 
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decency  forbid  us  to  speak  ill.  To  say  the  truth,  I  verily 
believe,  it  is  owing  to  the  decay  of  Christian  piety,  and  the 
increasing  corruption  of  the  times,  that  ftineral  sermons  are 
gone  so  much  out  of  fashion :  because  so  few  are  now  found 
who  are  fit  for  them.  However,  we  are  under  no  difficul- 
ties of  that  kind  in  the  instance  now  before  us :  had  I 
thought  so,  I  should  by  no  means  have  made  it  my  own 
choice,  as  I  have  done,  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Of  our  dear  sister,  here  departed,  nothing  can  be  said 
but  what  is  good,  and  may  edify  the  hearers.  Such  indeed 
was  her  own  meekness  and  lowliness  of  mind,  that  she 
would  have  taken  all  praise  for  flattery ;  and  I  dare  not 
have  spoken  it :  but  we  may  speak  now  without  offence. 
How  many  useful,  humble,  exemplary  characters  there  are 
in  private  life,  who  are  never  spoken  of  in  public,  to  the 
end  that  their  virtues  maybe  applauded  and  imitated:  who 
pass  off  the  stage  of  life  unknown  and  unnoticed ;  like  the 
flowers  which  blow  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  in  secret ! 

Nothing  was  more  distinguishable  in  her  character,  than 
that  persevering  quietness  and  mildness  of  spirit,  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  moved  to  speak  evil  of  any  one. 
What  a  peaceable,  and  what  a  happy  world  would  this  be, 
if  all  were  of  that  mind  !  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  one  of 
the  last  good  offices  of  her  life,  was  an  affectionate  attempt 
to  restore  the  disturbed  mind  of  a  neighbour  to  the  com- 
forts of  peace  and  reconciliation.  By  which  we  may  judge, 
that,  among  her  other  good  gifts,  she  would  have  bequeathed 
to  us  all,  if  it  had  been  in  her  power,  that  blessed  spirit  of 
peace  which  regulated  and  adorned  her  own  life.  If  she 
could  have  done  this,  I  hope  there  are  none  here  present 
who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  receive  it  and  cultivate 
it ;  because  it  would  make  them  happy,  as  it  did  Aer,  and 
bring  them  nearer  to  that  kingdom  of  peace,  to  which  she 
is  translated. 
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Her  patience,  under  a  long  and  afflicting  state  of  infir- 
mity, was  wonderful  to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it:  and 
you  all  know,  how  she  resisted  it,  and  struggled  with  it, 
that  she  might  appear  in  this  place,  and  join  with  the  con- 
gregation in  the  praise  and  worship  of  God ;  never  giving 
it  up,  till  within  a  very  short  time  of  her  death. 
:  Of  her  charity  to  the  poor,  I  may  tell  you,  but  I  need  not 
tell  them,  they  have  felt  it,  and  will  continue  to  feel  it ;  for 
her  hand  is  stretched  out  to  them  still. 

Her  zeal  to  the  Church  of  England  will  always  be  ac- 
knowledged, from  the  provision  she  has  made  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  a  minister  to  serve  the  church  in  this 
place :  which,  though  not  wanted  at  present,  may  be  of 
much  future  benefit,  and  prevent  this  church  and  parish 
from  being  neglected  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  in  time 
past.  If  they  wHo  have  robbed,  destroyed,  and  profaned 
churches,  have  been  visited  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
whereof  we  have  notorious  instances  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  they  who  contribute  to  their  support,  may  justly 
expect  to  be  blessed  in  themselves,  and  in  those  wHo  suc- 
ceed to  their  possessions.  The  church,  therefore,  which 
owes  so  much  to  her,  ought  at  least  to  pay  the  present  debt 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  her  memory  ;  and  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  decent  in  me  to  have  omitted  it.  This 
is  all  we  have  in  our  power :  what  is  more  substantial^ 
must  be  left  to  that  great  God,  whose  honour  and  worship 
she  was  so  studious  to  promote. 

:  It  is  liot  the  least  of  her  praise,  that  she  disposed  all  her 
affaks  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  impartiality.  You 
may  think  this  a  matter  beneath  our  notice :  but  prudence 
is  die  mother  of  many  and  great  virtues ;  and  it  was  such 
in  ber ;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  part  of 
her  character. 

We  may  then,  I  trust,  say  with  assurance^  that  she  is  of 
the  number  of  those,  who  "  die  in  the  Lord,"  and  whose 
:"  works  do  follow  them." 

1  2  t- 
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What  the  is  now,  we  must  all  be ;  and  God  only  knows 
how  soon  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  amongst  ns  may 
become  such.  But  if  we  wish  to  be  what  she  shall  be 
hereafter ;  if  we  would  die  with  her  expectations,  we  must 
jfpllow  the  example  of  her  meekness,  and  patience,  and 
charity.  If  we  would  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  we 
must  lead  the  life  of  the  righteous ;  there  is  no  other  way: 
^*  Be  ye  then  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises." 


SERMON  XL. 

AND  WHEN  IT  WAS  D£T£aHlN£D  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
SAIL  INTO  ITALY,  THEY  DELIVERED  PAUL  AND 
CERTAIN     OTHER     PRISONERS     UNTO     ONE      NAMED 

.     JULIUS,    A    CENTURION  OP  AUGUSTUS*   BAND. ActS 

xxvii.  1. 

ALL  the  adventures  of  St.  Paul  are  worth  the  consider-' 
ation  of  a  devout  reader  of  the  Scripture ;  hut  few 
parts  of  his  history  are  more  remarkable  than  this  of  his 
voyage  and  shipwreck  in  his  passage  to  Rome.  Several 
articles  of  that  narrativci  which  is  given  us  in  the  chapter 
from  whence  the  text  is  taken,  are  so  interesting,  that  I 
shall  select  them  in  the  following  discourse,  and  add  as  I 
go  along  such  remarks  as  shall  naturally  arise  fh>m  tkem» 
As  to  any  critical  consideration  of  the  geographical  part 
of  this  narrative,  I  have  no  concern  with  it,  my  design  be* 
ing  rather  of  a  moral  nature.  I  shall  not  dispute  about 
the  true  direction  of  the  wind,  called  Euroclydon;  neither 
shall  I  inquire  whether  the  island  called  Melita  was  that 
which  is  now  called  Maltay  near  to  Sicily,  or  another  of 
the  like  name  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  I 
«hall  neglect  all  such  critical  disquisitions  for  the  present^ 
and  confine  myself  to  such  observations,  as  may  teach  us 
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understand  in  a  better  manner  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  perverseness  of  man ;  both  of  which  were  signally  dis^ 
played  on  this  occasion. 

The  particulars  I  mean  to  extract  and  propose  to  your 
meditation  are  these  following  : 

1.  I  shall  consider  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
the  Apostle's  sailing  a  prisoner  to  Rome« 

2.  The  error  of  Julius  the  centurion  in  not  taking  die 
Apostle*s  judgment  concerning  the  voyage. 

3.  The  attempt  of  the  shipmen  to  flee  out  of  the  shipy 
and  leave  her  in  a  helpless  condition. 

4.  The  comfort,  encouragement,  and  safety  derived  to 
the  whole  company  from  the  presence  of  St.  Paul. 

5.  The  necessity  they  were  under  of  throwing  their  pro^ 
visions  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  the  ship. 

6.  And  lastly,  the  insensibility  and  ingratitude  of  the 
8(^diers,  who  gave  counsel  to  kill  the  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  the  blessed  Apostle  himself,  who  under  Qod  was 
the  saviour  of  them  all,  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

Of  these  things,  all  of  which  are  of  important  consider-* 
atkm,  the  first  that  offers  itself  is  the  situation  of  St.  Paul 
himself,  sailing  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 

He  is  brought  into  this,  as  into  all  hb  other  perils,  by 
hiB  fidelity  to  God  and  his  services  to  the  world  as  a  mi« 
Bister  of  the  Gospel .  The  malicious  Jews  raised^  a  clamow 
against  him,  and  falsely  accused  him  to  the  Roman  Gbver- 
iUMT,  a9  a  mover  of  sedition ;  with  full  purpose  to  take  away 
his  life ;  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  author 
rity  of  G»sar  for  his  own  preservation ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  embarked  on  shipboard  with  other  prisoners  to 
take  his  trial  at  Rome. 

When  the  servants  of  God  are  persecuted,  and  obliged 
to  fly  from  reproach  and  treachery  and  cruelty,  for  their 
own  security ;  we  may  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  God 
has  forgotten  them,  and  left  them  to  the  malice  of  their 
adversaries:  whereas  he  is  then  most  mindfolof. 

2ir2 
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They  are,  as  the  Apostle  himself  speaks,  **  persecuted  but 
not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed :"  and  he  warns 
the  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  not  to  be  moved  or  disturbed 
in  their  profession  by  these  afflictions ;  for  "  yourselves 
know,"  saith  he,  that  "  we  are  appointed  thereunto."  God 
is  often  nearest  to  his  saints  when  he  seems  farthest  off. 
To  us  indeed,  short-sighted  as  we  are,  it  is  more  easy  to 
discover  and  acknowledge  his  attention,  when  we  are  sen- 
sible of  his  bounty.  We  see  and  adore  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  clearness  of  the  fountain,  the  brightness  of 
the  sunshine,  and  the  calmness  of  the  ocean ;  but  his  power 
as  a  Saviour,  is  manifested  in  the  storms  and  troubles  of 
life.  Therefore  he  brings  his  servants  into  distress,  that 
he  may  make  his  power  known  by  bringing  them  out  of 
it ;  with  this  farther  advantage  to  tiiemselves,  that  they  are 
exercised  and  improved  by  the  trial  of  their  faith. 

It  is  for  this  end  that  we  see  the  life  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle diversified  with  such  contrary  visitations.  We  see  him 
honoured  beyond  all  other  men  by  a  miraculous  call  to  the 
ministry,  yet  under  continual  troubles  and  perils,  for  act- 
ing in  his  proper  character:  while  he  is  favoured  with  more 
abundant  revelations,  he  is  vexed  and  humbled  with  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh :  he  pleads  with  all  the  dignity  and  power 
of  an  orator  before  kings  and  rulers,  while  he  is  fettered 
as  a  malefactor  for  the  hope  of  Israel : .  he  is  admired,  and 
worshipped  as  H  God  in  the  likeness  of  a  many  at  Lystra, 
and  soon  afterwards  stoned  by  the  same  people,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead. 

On  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  see  him  on 
shipboard,  in  the  company  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose 
conversation  is  generally  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and  upon  the 
-lowest  subjects;  very  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  an  Apostle.  But  in  this  situation,  it  pleases  God  to 
distinguish  and  exalt  him,  as  a  preacher  and  a  deliverer. 
The  ship  that  carries  him  becomes  like  the  ark  of  Noah ; 
be  himself  is  like  that  second  father  of  mankind^  and  all 
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the  souls  embarked  with  him,  whatever  their  character  majr 
be,  are  preserved  for  his  sake.  / 

But  let  us  ask  once  more,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we 
find  this  holy  man  exercised  with  so  many  perils  by  sea 
and  by  land  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  the  Lord  had  said 
of  him,  at  the  time  of  his  miraculous  conversion ;  "  I  will 
shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name  s 
sake.**  He  was  the  vessel  chosen  to  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  tp  the  Gentiles.  Next  to  him  who  came  into 
the  world,  to  be  the  "  light  of  the  Gentiles,"  he  had  the 
greatest  office  that  ever  man  was  entrusted  with  ;  he  was 
made  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles :"  he  was  preferred 
above  all,  and  therefore  he  was  to  suffer  more  than  all. 
The  heroes  of  this  world  are  distinguished  by  great  actions, 
but  the  servants  of  God  by  great  sufferings ;  and  it  is  a 
better  evidence,  because  it  is  a  much  harder  trial,  of  our 
faith,  to  suffer  patiently,  than  to  act  valiantly.  A  man  may 
act  for  his  own  glory,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much 
is  done,  and  spoken,  and  written,  in  the  world,  on  this 
principle :  but  if  he  suffers  in  a  cause  which  the  world 
opposes,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God :  he  who  was  to  be  the 
Saviour  and  pattern  of  all  mankind^  was  therefore  made 
••  perfect  through  sufferings.'*  St.  Paul  is  now  before  us, 
in  his  progress  to  perfection,  through  the  like  way  of 
patient  suffering  for  the  truth's  sake.  He  has  suffered  by 
land  among  Jews,  heathens,  and  false  brethren ;  and  now 
be  is  joined  with  shipmen  and  soldiers,  to  go  through  all 
the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed,  who  "go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,''  and  suffer  shipwreck  on  that 
dreadful  element. 

If  we  follow  him  with  our  observations  on  this  occasion, 
the  first  remarkable  thing  that  offers  itself  is  the  error  of 
Julius  the  centurion,  who  refused  to  take  the  Apostle's 
judgment  concerning  the  voyage.  "  When  much  time 
was  spent,  and  when  sailing  was  now  dangerous,  because 
the  fast  was  already  past,  Paul  admonished  them,  and  said 
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unto  themi  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this  vbya^  will  be  with 
much  hurt  and  much  damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and 
ghip,  but  also  of  our  lives.  Nevertheless  the  centnrion 
believed  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul."  The  Apostle 
argues,  first  from  natural  reasons  and  common  experience : 
their  progress  had  been  so  slow,  that  much  time  was  lost, 
and  they  were  now  fallen  into  a  season  of  the  year  always 
dangerous  to  navigation.  But  he  goes  farther;  he  spedu 
as  one  having  authority,  and  descends  to  the  particalan ; 
that  the  voyage  would  be  fatal  to  the  ship,  to  the  lading, 
and  to  their  lives.  He  received  his  information  from  the 
God  who  made  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  raises  them  into 
a  storm  at  his  will,  and  can  still  them  with  his  word  :  in 
this  character  he  gives  his  advice ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  hearers,  it  has  no  weight,  and  the  advice  of  a  common 
navigator,  the  master  and  owner  of  the  ship,  is  thought  to 
be  the  wiser.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  us,  when  we 
prefer  the  ill*grounded  presumptions  of  man  to  the  warn* 
ing  of  an  inspired  Apostle ;  and  this  when  the  lives  of  so 
many  are  at  stake !  He  that  hears  of  this  may  be  filled 
with  indignation,  and  put  the  question  to  himself,  ^'  Had 
I  been  in  that  ship,  should  I  have  rejected  the  advice  of 
St.  Paul,  for  the  saving  of  my  own  life  ?"  Yes,  you  would: 
you  would  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  peo* 
pie  were  to  whom  he  spake ;  you  would  have  seen  the 
great  St.  Paul  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  prisoner,  going 
to  Rome  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  perhaps  you  would  have 
heard  the  shipmen  jesting  in  their  way  upon  his  want  of 
skill,  and  asking  how  a  scholar,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  should  have  any  judgment  in  affairs  of  naviga- 
tion ?  The  pride  and  perverseness  of  men  will  always  find 
pome  plausible  reason  for  despising  that  counsel  which  is 
better  than  their  own ;  and  so  did  these  here :  but  at  last 
they  saw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  all  the  hor* 
rors  of  shipwreck  were  inevitable.     We  should  often  sue* 
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eeed  much  b^ter  than  we  do  in  common  things^  if  we  were 
lo  consult  divine  revelation,  and  take  the  advice  of  religious 
pec^le,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  current  policy  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  voice  of  an  unprincipled  majority,  who  cry  out 
with  violence  upon  very  little  ground  of  reason,  as  these 
did  here*  It  seemed,  the  haven  they  were  then  at  was  not 
commodious  to  winter  in ;  so  they  gave  up  their  safety  and 
their  lives  to  avoid  a  little  transient  inconvenience.  It  may 
be  very  obvious  to  ask,  who  but  sailors  should  give  counsel 
in  afiairs  of  navigation?  Yet  we  see  by  experience,  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  knew  more  of  the  voyage  than  they 
did.  And  thus  it  happens  with  us  on  many  occasions : 
we  go  to  man  for  advice  and  miscarry,  when  we  might 
have  it  from  Gk>d  and  succeed.  I  think  this  observation 
might  be  extended  very  far.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
human  wisdom  is  magnified  far  beyond  its  value ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  our  education,  we  take  its  authority  impli- 
citly in  many  things,  where  the  Bible  would  teach  us  better, 
and  make  us  wiser  as  well  as  happier.  For  want  of  this, 
we  too  frequently  make  shipwreck  of  faith  :  and  in  many 
instances,  reason,  learning,  true  policy  and  true  philosophy, 
are  shipwrecked  along  with  it. 

3.  It  is  a  common  mistake  among  Christians  to  suppose, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  saved  by  the  power  of  God,  we  are  to 
be  saved  without  the  use  of  natural  means ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  plain,  from  the  judgment  the  Apostle  has  given 
concerning  the  attempt  of  the  ^^  shipmen  to  flee  out  of  the 
ship,"  and  leave  her  in  a  helpless  condition ;  in  which  case, 
the  lives  of  the  greater  part  must  have  been  lost  This 
case  is  very  particular :  Paul  had  been  warned  by  an  angel 
of  God,  that  there  should  be  ^^  no  loss  of  any  man's  life  f 
and  he  had  declared  before  them  all,  his  own  assurance, 
that  it  '^  would  be  as  it  was  told  him."  Yet  now  he  admits 
it  to  be  possible  that  all  the  rest  of  the  company  would  be 
lost,  unless  the  seamen  should  abide  in  the  ship,  to  give 
-their  help  to  the  last  extremity.     How  is  this?    Can  the 
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promise  of  God  fail  ?  Assuredly  not :  but  this  we  ai^  to 
learn,  that  all  his  promises  are  conditional ;  and  that  his 
Providence  works  so  insensibly  for  our  deliverance  that  it 
is  left  at  last  as  a  question  for  faith  to  resolve,  whether  it 
be  Providence,  or  chance,  or  human  skill  that  has  saved 
us.  To  suppose  the  end,  is  to  suppose  the  means  that  lead 
to  it :  to  hope  to  obtain  the  end,  through  a  dependance  on 
the  divine  promises,  while  we  neglect  the  means  which 
should  lead  to  that  end,  is  the  sin  of 'tempting  God;** 
we  tempt  him  to  transgress  the  rules  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  justice  by  an  undue  exercise  of  his  power.  He  pro- 
mises to  work  with  us,  not  without  us:  his  help  is  an  en- 
couragement to  labour,  not  an  excuse  for  idleness.  He 
supports  and  feeds  us  every  day  by  his  power :  he  "  open* 
eth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  living  things  with  plenteous- 
aess;"  yet  he  hath  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  Apos- 
tle, that  "  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat:'* 
it  being  intended,  that  every  man  shall  find  his  mainte-» 
nance  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  own  endeavours. 
So,  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  his  Scriptures  make 
us  "  wise  unto  salvation ;"  but  not  unless  we  search  and 
study  them.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  as  a  gift  and  a 
help  to  all  Christians ;  but  not  unless  they  ask  for  it,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  its  reception. 

The  case  of  these  shipmen  teaches  us,  that  it  is  possible 
for  those  to  be  lost,  whom  God  hath  promised  to  save : 
which  doctrine  entirely  overthrows  that  false  notion  of  ab- 
solute predestination  and  unconditional  decrees,  by  which 
many  weak  minds  have  been  disturbed  and  led  into  griev- 
ous errors.  We  therefore  conclude  with  St.  Paul,  that 
unless  the  seamen  abide  in  the  ship,  and  do  their  ordinary 
duty  on  board,  and  bring  in  their  vessel  so  near  to  the  shore^ 
that  the  people  may  swim  to  the  land,  and  seem  to  save 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  saved  of  God. 

This  doctrine  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives,  and  contribute  to  our  success  hi  thb 
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world,  and  our  salvation  in  the  next,  if  we  make  a  propet* 
use  of  it.  The  promises  of  God  are  a  security  to  those 
who  so  trust  in  them,  as  to  work  under  them ;  but  none  at 
all  to  those,  who  shew  by  their  presumption  that  they  are 
unworthy  to  obtain  them. 

4.  The  comfort,  encouragement,  and  safety  derived  td 
this  whole  company  from  the  presence  of  St.  Paul,  is  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered.     The  support  which  a  good 
man  finds  for  himself  in  time  of  distress,  extends  to  those 
who  are  near  him.     After  they  have  been  tossed  upon  the 
sea  for  many  days  in  dark  tempestuous  weather,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  but  inevitable  destruction,  we  see  this 
blessed  Apostle  infusing  confidence  and  even  cheerfulness 
into  those,  from  whom  hope  itself  was  departed.     The  so-^ 
ciety  of  a  godly  man  answers  the  purpose  of  a  new  lights 
when  the  sun  and  stars  disappear.    It  is  the  reason  why 
many  sink  into  despair,  and  are  lost  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
sorrow,  because  they  have  no  friend  to  administer  properly 
the  comforts  of  religion  :  none  to  raise  their  thoughts  from 
the  storm  that  beats  upon  them  to  the  mercy  of  that  God 
who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea.     See  how  the  Apostle 
performs  this  ofiice  to  those,  who  had  brought  him  into  all 
this  danger,  by  neglecting  his  advice.     Instead  of  being 
offended  with  their  past  perverseness,  he  considers  their 
present  distress ;  he  talks  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  chil- 
dren, and  tells  them  how  they  are  all  given  to  his  prayers; 
he  encourages  them  to  eat  with  thankfulness  for  their  ne^ 
cessary  refreshment,  and  sets  them  the  example  in  his  own 
person.     Here  let  me  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  in  the  like  distress,  that  there  is  a  source  of  com^ 
fort,  to  which  all  Christians  may  have  recourse,  though 
they  are  not  blessed  with  the  personal  attendance  of  St. 
Paul.     They  have  the  word  of  God,  which  is  a  sure  and 
faithful  attendant  upon  us  in  the  storms  and  troubles  of 
Jife ;  we  may  travel  with  it  by  land  or  by  water ;  there  we 
may  hear  St.  Paul  speaking  to  us  :  there  we  may  have  the 
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Psalms  of  DaTid,  accommodated  to  all  the  trials,  dai^en, 
and  afflictions  to  which  a  Christian  can  be  exposed.  Thm 
we  may  sail  with  St  Paul  in  oar  company,  and  find  stl*- 
•iration  even  in  shipwreck. 

5.  Another  circumstance  in  this  voyage,  from  whence 
much  instruction  may  be  gathered,  is  this;  that  when  they 
had  taken  of  their  provisions  what  was  necessary  to  refimk 
them,  after  long  abstinence,  they  lightened  ike  ahipj  and 
cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  What  will  not  men  do 
for  the  saving  of  their  lives  ?  Their  bread  itself  is  ctat 
^way,  when  it  endangers  the  life  it  ought  to  preserve* 
Thus  ought  men  to  act  for  the  saving  of  their  souls:  Aey 
^should  ^^  lay  aside  every  weight,"  that  may  render  their 
escape  from  sin  and  sorrow  more  difiicult  and  hazardous. 
Nothing  should  be  retained  that  is  Inconsistent  with  their 
safety.  A  ship-load  of  com  is  of  no  value,  when  men  are 
sinking  with  the  weight  of  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
what  are  all  the  possessions  of  this  life,  but  superflaoai 
and  destructive,  if  their  tendency  is  to  sink  the  soul  into 
perdition  ?  When  a  vessel  on  a  tempestuous  sea  is  about 
to  founder  with  the  weight  of  the  com  she  has  on  board, 
then  it  becomes  undeniable,  that  the  life  of  the  mariners 
does  '^  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
they  possess ;"  so  far  from  it,  that  from  hence  is  their  dan* 
ger ;  and  their  abundance  is  their  ruin.  Every  man  who 
abounds  with  earthly  possessions,  in  a  world  of  sin  and 
temptation,  is  in  danger  of  being  overset  by  them.  If 
&ere  were  no  storms  in  life,  no  blind  appetites  to  agitate 
and  disorder  us,  we  might  then  possess  much  with  little 
danger ;  a  vessel  deeply  laden  may  float  in  a  calm  sea, 
and  great  wealth  may  consist  with  the  safety  of  a  virtuous 
person :  but  when  the  winds  blow,  and  the  waves  arise, 
and  there  is  a  bottomless  gulf  underneath  ready  to  swal- 
low us  up,  the  meanest  understanding  must  be  convinced, 
that  abundance  is  not  to  be  coveted.  Suppose  a  ship  to 
be  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  Indies ;  suppose  her  to 
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be  paitrted  and  gilded,  and' carved*  with  all  possible  ele» 
gance ;  of  what  use  is  all  this,  when  she  is  going  to  be 
cast  away  with  her  own  weight  ?  Then  the  plain  empty 
y^8sel»  which  goes  light  oyer  the  waves,  and  will  convey 
)ier  passengers  safe  into  the  port,  is  rather  to  be  chosen. 
Look  at  the  great  and  the  wealthy  of  this  world,  and  see 
how  often  they  are  tossed  about  with  storm  and  passion,  be^ 
yood  the  lot  of  other  men;  the  slaves  of  pride,  avarice,  and 
ambition ;  to  the  torment  of  their  lives  and  the  hazard  of 
their  souls.  ^^  They  that  will  be  rich/'  saith  the  Apostle, 
^'  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
tion." This  is  too  often  the  fatal  effect  of  their  abundance. 
Therefore,  let  not  the  rich,  who  are  in  such  perils,  despise 
the  humble  but  safer  condition  of  the  poor ;  let  not  himv 
that  is  laden  with  the  possessions  of  life,  boast  himself 
against  those  who  possess  little  or  nothing.  We  are  em- 
barked on  a  dangerous  ocean :  and  the  great  question  with 
lis  all  is  no  other  than  this,  '^  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
One  method  is,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  so  far  as  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  to  throw  aside  every  weight  that  may  endanger  our 
8alvati<Hi ;  and  to  cast  out  even  the  wheat  itself  into  the 
tea,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  make  that  a  condition  of  our 
deliverance ;  that  so  we  may  escape  out  of  this  trouble^- 
some  world  naked  and  unprovided  to  the  heavenly  shore. 
6.  There  is  another  wonderful  passage  in  this  account 
of  St  Paul's  shipwreck,  the  last  on  which  I  shall  at  pre* 
sent  offer  my  observations  ;  this  is  the  counsel  of  the  soU 
diers  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should  swim 
out  and  escape.  As  St.  Paul  himself,  being  a  prisoneri 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  this  barbarous  execution,  we 
have  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  insensibility  and  bru- 
tality of  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  neither  polished  by 
learning,  nor  rectified  and  softened  by  a  knowledge  of  God. 

*  Nil  pictis  timidufl  navita  pappibns 
Fidit — 
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How  strange  is  it,  that  these  soldiers  have  neither  the  gra- 
titude nor  the  compassion  to  start  at  the  consequence  of 
their  bloody  proposal ;  for  the  sake  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted,  not  only  for  admonition  and  instmc- 
tion,  but  also  for  their  lives.  His  prayers  for  them  all, 
which,  without  doubt,  his  piety  would  offer  daily  and 
hourly  in  a  time  of  such  distress,  received  this  answer  by 
an  angel,  '^  Lo,  (jod  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee."  As  to  the  soldiers,  he  had  preserved  their  lives  in 
a  more  special  manner,  by  detecting  the  treachery  of  the 
shipmen,  and  preventing  their  escape.  When  men  have 
been  fellow-sufferers  (and  such  were  all  on  board  this  ves- 
sel) it  naturally  endears  them  to  one  another.  So  many 
days  and  nights  as  they  had  been  exercised  with  such  im- 
minent danger,  and  had  despaired  of  life  together,  it  would 
rather  be  expected,  that  they  should  congratulate  each 
other  on  their  common  deliverance.  But  there  are  some 
hard  minds,  which  are  never  to  be  wrought  upon :  such 
men  would  have  stained  their  swords  with  the  blood  of 
their  deliverer.  After  this  example,  surely  no  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  surprised,  as  if  some  new  thing 
had  happened  to  him,  if  after  all  his  endeavours  he  finds 
some  of  those  among  whom  he  has  exercised  his  ministry 
repay  all  his  kindness  with  indifference :  nay,  if  they  should 
even  oppose  him,  and  hate  him,  and  rise  up  in  arms  against 
him,  for  an  attention  to  their  welfare,  and  a  desire  of  pro- 
moting their  reformation  and  improvement  Vice,  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  has  an  interest  against  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel ;  it  therefore  always  was  disobedient,  contra- 
dictory, ungrateful  and  unmerciful;  and  such  we  must 
expect  to  find  it  at  this  day.  What?  are  we  greater  than 
St.  Paul  ?  No,  we  are  not  to  be  named  with  him ;  our 
powers  in  the  ministry  are  nothing  when  compared  with 
his :  it  must  therefore  follow  most  certainly,  that  where  he 
could  make  no  impression,  we  shall  make  none  :  the  same 
sort  of  persons  who  would  have  killed  him,  will  neglect 
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and. despise  us ;  and  such  there  will  be,  more  or  less  in  all 
places ;  persons  of  no  breeding,  of  no  feeling ;  who  having 
not  God  himself  in  all  their  thoughts,  have  no  regard  to 
any  thing  or  any  person  that  belongs  to  him ;  who,  if  you 
were  to  save  their  lives,  could  never  be  won  over  to  any 
decency  or  respect.  Men  are  as  different  from  men,  as  men 
from  brutes ;  and  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  or  the  want  of  it, 
makes  all  the  difference. 

My  dear  brethren,  when  we  consider  these  things,  our 
duty,  as  deducible  from  the  whole,  is,  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  the  labours,  and  sufferings,  and  example  of  St. 
Paul,  by  whose  preaching  we  Gentiles  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel :  and  if  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  contradiction,  or  reproach,  or  shipwreck, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  the  same  God  that  delivered  him,  can 
own  and  deliver  us  in  all  dangers  and  adversities :  he  that 
rescued  his  Apostle  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the 
cruelty  of  unthinking  heathen  soldiers,  can  deliver  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  undertakings,  and  bring  them 
safe  from  a  tempestuous  sea  of  trouble  in  this  world  to 
bis.  heavenly  land ;  there  to  reign  in  peace  with  apostles 
apd  martyrs,  under  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord, 


SERMON  XLL 


AND  WHEN  THEY  HAD  GONE  THROUGH  THE  ISLE 
UNTO  PAPHOS,  THEY  FOUND  A  CERTAIN  SORCERER, 
A  FALSE  PROPHET,  A  JEW,  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  BAR- 
JESUS. — Acts  xiii.  6. 

THE  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  here  in  the  course 
of  that  mission,  on  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  same  Paul,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  mi- 
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niatry  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  persoD,  and  who  had  hk 
call  and  ordination  from  heaven,  should  ytit  be  sent  out 
Kke  other  men  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church.  An 
order  came  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them  of  Antioch^  that 
they  should  separate  (that  is,  consecrate*)  Barnabas  and 
Saul ;  and  accordingly  they  fasted  and  prayed^  and  laid 
their  hands  <m  them,  and  sent  them  away.  After  this, 
where  is  the  man  that  shall  pretend  to  a  call  from  heatw^ 
witiiout  a  call  from  the  Churchy  as  sufficient  to  conatitate 
a  preacher  of  the  Qospel ;  when  it  was  not  suffieieBt  is 
the  case  of  Paul  himself?  To  prevent  disorder,  it  is  die 
will  of  God,  that  the  authority  and  rule  of  his  Chuich 
should  in  all  cases  be  preserved :  so  the  Church  seods  cot 
even  where  God  himself  hath  separated  already ;  to  thi 
€nd  that  no  roan,  under  any  circumstances  whatever^  may 
be  independent  of  the  Christian  society.  The  Aposde 
might  have  objected  to  this  ^*  laying  on  of  hands,"  as  im« 
necessary  in  his  case,  who  had  been  consecrated  already 
by  a  higher  authority :  but  God  acts  by  the  Church  whidk 
he  has  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  pre* 
venting  of  imposture ;  and  charity,  which  seeketh  not  her 
ewHy  will  never  claim  any  private  rights  in  opposition  to 
it  St.  Paul,  therefore,  who  had  been  sent  fordi  from 
heaven,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Church  in  company  with 
Barnabas.  It  bad  been  the  custom  of  Christ  to  send  out 
his  disciples  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  two  and  two, 
tmd  thence  we  hear  one  of  them  callmg  his  companion  a 
trtie  yoke-fellow :  in  conformity  with  which  custom,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  together ;  who  travelled  from  An- 
lioch  to  Seleucia,  and  thence  took  ship  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus ;  where,  at  Salamis,  in  the  synagogues  which  the 
Jews  had  in  that  place,  they  exercised  their  ministry :  and, 
proceeding  from  thence,  they  went  through  the  island  t^ 
Paphos,  which  lay  at  the  other  extremity  of  it.  In  their 
progress,  they  must  have  said  and  done  many  things,  which 

*  See  Nomb.  zvi.  9. 
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had  already  made  them  well  known  to  the  people :  and  in 
all  probability  the  fame  of  their  preaching  had  reached  the 
]^ace  long  before  they  arrived  thither :  in  consequence  of 
which,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  Sergius  Paulas,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  was  desirous  to  hear  what  so  many 
others  of  the  people  had  heard  before  him :  be  therefore 
called  for  Barnabas  and  Sanl^  and  desired  to  hear  the  wofd 
c€  Qod ;  and  being  bimself  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence, 
with'  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  the  word  of  God  was 
likely  to  have  its  effect,  and  make  a  convert  of  bim.    But 
Itare  an  accident  intervenes,  which  is  far  from  being  un-- 
eomnon ;  a  certain  man,  who  has  an  interest  against  thef 
truth,  tbrows  himself  across  the  way  to  hinder  its  ptcK 
gresa :  there  seems  to  be  some  such  mischievous  blasphe^ 
VMM  person  ready  in  alt  places  ;  permitted  by  God,  and 
provided  by  the  Devil ;  provided  to  resist  the  truth :  per^ 
fliitted  to  make  it  shine  more  bright;  as  truth  seldom  fail9 
to  do,  when  it  meets  with  malicious  opposition.  Thus  when 
Moms  presented  himself  to  Pharaoh,  the  magicians  with- 
stood him :  with  design  to  confute  his  wisdom  by  their 
philolsophy,  and  to  equal  his  miracles  by  their  enchant- 
meiits.     This  man  seems  to  have  been  partly  of  the  same 
character :  the  text  calk  him  a  sorcerer  ;  nearly  the  same 
thing  with  an  enchanter ;  and  so  far  he  is  a  heathenized 
magician ;  with  that  name  of  Magusy  which  is  given  only 
to  Ihe  wise  men  of  the  heathen  religion.    Th^e  is  a  por- 
tentous mixture  in  this  man's  character ;  for  he  who,  as  a 
magician,  is  a  heathen,  is  also  a  Jew,  and  is  called  Bar^^ 
JemSf  which  is  a  Jewish  imme.    A  Jew,  free  from  preju-^ 
dioe,  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  first  covemmt, 
was  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  hear  and  receive  the 
Oospel  of  Christ ;  but  this  was  a  Jew  fit  for  nothing  but 
«inbelief :  because  a  Jew  turned  heathen^  would  be  much 
Worse  than  a  natwe  heathen  :  his  Judaism,  being  of  a  spu- 
tious  malignant  kind,  would  be  all  against  him,  and  carry 
him  away  so  much  farther  from  the  truth.  Prom  his  being 
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acquainted,  as  a  companion,  with  the  proconsul,  we  may 
also  judge  that  he  was  a  person  of  some  figure,  one  who 
had  probably  the  repute  of  a  learned  education,  such  as 
qualified  him  to  be  in  the  society  of  the  superior  class  of 
people.  Such  a  man  as  this  could  foresee  nothing  but  the 
total  ruin  of  his  own  character  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  therefore  it  was  improbable  that  he  would,  receive 
them  himself;  and  he  was  determined  that  no'oi^e  else,  as 
far  as  his  infltience  went,  should  receive  them.  So  he 
withstood  the  Apostles,  and  either  by  his  arguments,  oi* 
his  sneers,  or  his  lies.  Sought  to  prevail  With  Sergius  not 
to  listen  to  them.  In  such  a  case  as  this  what  does  the 
Apostle  do  ?  I  can  tell  you  what  he  would  probably  have 
done,  had  he  lived  in  this  civil  half-believing  age :  when 
it  is  the  fashion  not  to  stand  up  for  the  authority  of  God, 
for  fear  of  being  reputed  a  high-churchman;  nor  to  be 
too  sure  of  any  thing,  lest  you  should  give  offence  to  those, 
who  find  it  convenient  to  be  sure  of  nothing,  and  say,  they 
cannot  think  as  you  do :  so  with  the  influence  of  our  times 
upon  him,  he  might  have  observed,  '^  that  the  learned  phi- 
losopher would  be  of  another  opinion  if  he  would  but  per- 
mit him  to  lay  the  case  before  him ;  that  he  had  many 
things  to  say,  which  his  opponent  had  probably  not  well 
considered."  This  was  not  the  Apostle's  manner :  he  knew 
that  nothing  but  the  Devil  could  resist  the  Gospel ;  that 
nothing  but  darkness  could  be  opposite  to  light ;  so  he 
makes  the  man  no  fair  speeches ;  but  tells  him  and  his 
friends  in  plain  terms  what  he  thinks  of  him,  '^  O  full  of 
subtlety  and  all  mischief;  thou  child  of  the  Devil ;  thou 
enemy  of  all  righteousness ;  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?"  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
the  ways  of  truth,  and  the  ways  of  truth  are  straight :  this 
man  wanted  to  make  them  appear  crooked  and  false ;  and 
the  Apostle  seeing  that  this  was  his  design,  had  no  mercy 
upon  him ;  but  gave  him  his  real  character  at  once.  And 
from  this  example,  we  have  a  rule  for  our  own  conduct  in 
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like  cases.  Where  persons  err  through  ignorancei  or  can-: 
not  see  properly  for  wiant  of  light,  we  are  to  make  a  proper 
difference,  and  treat  them  with  all  gentleness :  but  if  they 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  wisdom,  and  wish,  not  to  see  by 
the  light,  but  to  put  it  out  that  nobody  else  may  see  by  it: 
in  short,  if  their  design  is  bad,  then  we  are  never  to  spare 
them ;  we  are  never  to  be  tender  to  malice ;  for  that  is  the 
same  as  to  be  cruel  to  all  true  men  :  therefore,  there  are 
cases,  when  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  must  be 
expressed  without  reserve.  Our  power  upon  such  occa- 
sions can  be  shewn  only  in  words ;  but  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  were  confirmed  by  a  miracle ;  and  that  so  remark- 
able that  there  is  nothing  more  so.  Consider,  that  truth 
is  light;  and  that  this  man  resisted  the  light  of  truth: 
therefore,  the  Apostle  for  a  season  consigned  him  to  a  state 
of  darkness,  in  order  that  he  himself  and  all  present  might 
know  what  he  had  done.  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness; and  he  who  will  not  own  his  light  is  not  fit  to  see 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  punishment  is  exactly  apposite 
to  the  crime  :  all  who  will  not  see  the  Gospel,  deserve  no 
other.  All  are  not  struck  blind ;  for  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  would  it  be  expedient :  but  one  is  here  struck 
blind  for  a  warning  to  the  rest.  This  Bar- Jesus,  or  Ely- 
mas,  was  probably  one  of  those  who  called  themselves  the 
illuminated:  perhaps  he  would  not  have  refused  the  Gos- 
pel, had  he  not  in  opinion  had  a  better  light  of  his  own. 
Woe  be  unto  them,  therefore,  who  think  they  see :  no 
men  are  in  a  worse  state  than  they  :  you  see  their  fate  in 
this  man  :  his  bodily  blindness  is  a  pattern  of  their  spiri- 
tual blindness ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  in  this 
world. 

What  a  remarkable  judgment  is  hereupon  unbelief!  You 
may  argue  upon  it,  and  say,  surely  it  must  have  changed 
his  ojpinion.  When  he  perceived,  that  for  resisting  the 
Gospel  he  lost  his  eyesight,  that,  must  immediately  have 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  and  he  must  have  been  cionr 
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verted  to  the  truth;  but  this  wM  not  the  case:  we  do  not 
find,  that  it  wrought  any  difference  in  him.  He  makes  no 
confession  of  his  sin ;  he  utters  neither  prayer  nor  cry  for 
mercy ;  but  goes  about  seeking  for  some  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand.  He  can  direct  his  feet  no  longer;  that  seems  to  be 
his  concern :  he  wants  somebody  to  lead  him,  that  be  may 
find  his  way  home :  as  for  finding  the  way  to  truth,  he  is  as 
far  from  it  as  ever ;  he  had  a  hatred  towards  il,  and  had 
purposely  withstood  and  prevented  it;  and  therefore  did 
this  evil  come  upon  him.  Where  wickedness  is  in  the 
banners  of  a  sinner,  bis  mind  may  be  rectified,  and  that 
will  mend  his  manners :  but  when  the  wickedness  is  in  the 
MiW,  there  is  little  hope  :  it  is  not  a  departure  itouk  QoA 
and  goodness  through  the  prevailing  lusts  of  the  fiesh :  bat 
it  is  a  hatred  of  them ;  atid  then  there  is  no  remedy.  St. 
Paul  calls  him  by  his  true  name,  *'Thou  child  of  the  Devil;** 
and  for  this  reason  the  miracle  has  no  effect  upon  him;  he 
that  is  a  devil,  will  continue  to  be  a  devil.  This  is  a  fearfttl 
consideration ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  which  it  highly  behovei 
us  to  understand 

The  character  of  this  wretch  is  very  instructive :  it  shews 
us  what  sort  of  people  there  are  in  the  world;  men  whose 
eyes  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded:  whose  minds  am 
actually  incapable  of  receiving  the  light  of  truth.  This  man 
was  by  profession  a  Jew ;  but  with  it,  was  a  Sorcerer,  and 
a  false  prophet :  and  have  not  we  as  strange  characters 
kmongst  us!  Put  together  another  composition  of  the  same 
kind ;  instead  of  the  Jew,  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the 
Sorcerer;  say,  a  Christian,  and  a  Socinian,  and  aphiloso*- 
pher :  how  often  do  these  meet  together?  and  when  they  do 
meet,  they  form  as  strange  a  character  as  that  of  Elymas :  a 
Christian,  but  no  more  of  a  Christian  than  Eljrmas  Was  of  a 
Jew ;  a  Sorcerer,  big  with  conceit  about  the  mysteries  of  na* 
ture ;  a  false  prophet,  denying  as  false  what  the  Scripture 
reveals  to  be  true :  and  teaching  that  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  a 
mere  man  like  ourselves;  that  the  writers  to  whom  tlw 
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Ghost  dictc^ted  were  not  inspired ;  that  man  neither 
hath  nor  wants  s^y  re4einption  in  Jesus  Christ :  with  other 
thii^  of  the  same  I^ind ;  so  hurtful  to  man,  and  so  contrary^ 
to  truthi  th^(  no  Jew,  no  sorcerer,  no  false  prophet,  could 
teach  worse. 

If  St.  Pai:|l  had  m^  with  one  of  these,  he  would  certainly 
have  addressed  him  as  he  did  Elymas;  he  would  have  ac- 
e^sed  him  of  subtlety  and  mischief,  and  called  him  a  child 
of  the  devil}  vir^atever  his  fM>mpapions  might  h^ve  wished 
to  call  him  *  th^>  perhaps,  would  have  extolled  and  mag- 
ni6ed  him,  as  a  great,  a  learned,  an  ingenious  ipan,  won- 
derful in  ij^i^doip,  and  knowledge :  and  so,  very  probably, 
was  this  inan  repMted  by  people  at  the  island  Oi(  Cyprus ;  if 
l^had  not  been  eminent  in  his  way,  he  would  scarcely  have 
heeq  eficouraged  by  ^ergius  Paulus,the  cl^ief  perspn  of  the 
pl^ce :  and  witl^  th^s  man,  prudent  as  he  ^a^,  the  sorcerer 
might  l^ave  succeeded,  and  turned  him  away  f^om  the  faith.^ 
if  i|  had  not  ])een  fpf  the  miracle  which  wa^  wrought  \n  ^13 
sigl^t     for  no  sooner  was  Elymas  made  blind,  than  the 
deputy,  seeing  what  was  done,  believed  what  he  |iad  ^eard, 
It^iqg^topished  at  the  wof'd  of  the  l^rd;  he  was  astonishjs^ 
at  fb(B  min^cle^  and  he  believed  what  was  so  confirined« 
T|ie  pQwer  that  made  one  man  blind,  opened  the  eyes  of 
fmother ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  mep  to  the  Gospel.   When  the  wisdom  of  p^an  thinks 
f^bput  the  right  way  of  bringing  us  to  trut|i,  it  thinks  a  dif- 
ferent w^y  from  this.     I^sm  tells  us,  we  must  be  reasoned 
with  ;  we  rpust  h^ve  it  proved  to  us,  that  a  dqctrine  is  rea- 
ppnable  before  we  believe  it;  and  thaf  if  it  does  not  appear 
reasonable,  we  ought  not  to  receive  ^t  at  all.  This  is  absurd 
and  impossible:  the  Gospel  could  never  ^ave  been  propa- 
gated in  that  inanner  :  therp  was  f)Q  tifpe  for  if.     ^ergiu^ 
Paulus,  to  whoip  our  Appsde  addr^sjefl  himself,  was  a 
heathen ;  and  to  convert  him  by  r,ea^9PfQgi  he  must  have 
proceeded  methodipally,  and  have  |)rpught  him  first  to 
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tbe  law,  and  the  writings  of  tbe  prophets:  he  must  have 
made  a  Jew  of  him  first;  then  he  miust  have  argued  from 
the  agreement  of  the  events  of  the  Gospel,  with  what  had 
been  foreshewed,  and  foretold  in  the  Scriptures  before; 
and  this  course  of  instruction  would  have  required  a  long 
time :  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  it  might  not  have  suc- 
ceeded at  last;  for  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  tadght 
this  way :  till  God  works  upon  him  by  his  grace,  he  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  man ;  and  we  are  told  the  '^  na- 
tural man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him :"  they  seem  to  be  all  vnrong  : 
it  is  contrary  to  man's  pride,  and  lust,  and  covetousnes8,to 
receive  and  follow  a  crucified  Saviour.  Nature  and  reason 
can  never  be  brought  to  this,  without  being  conquered  by 
some  power  which  the  senses  cannot  resist;  and  when  the 
word  of  God  comes  forward  in  this  manner,  then  it  is  re- 
ceived. The  proconsul  was  astonished  when  he  saw  what 
was  done  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  and  then  he  believed 
what  was  said  by  his  minister,  and  became  a  Christian. 

This  is  God's  way  of  converting  the  world  to  the  truth  : 
but  man  would  have  it  all  done  by  reasoning.  When  a  man 
has  received  it,  he  may  see  that  it  is  all  reasonable,  and  be 
in  love  with  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  even  give  up  his  life  for 
the  truth  of  it ;  but  for  all  this,  he  is  not  indebted  to  his  own 
reason  or  nature,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  by  which  his 
reason  is  taken  captive.  Upon  the  evidence  of  miracles^ 
the  world  at  first  received  the  Gospel ;  and  when  parents 
have  it  and  understand  it,  they  will  teach  it  diligently  to 
their  children,  who  receive  it  before  they  can  reason  upon 
it.  Let  them  be  neglected  and  left  in  ignorance  till  they 
are  grown  up,  and  then  see  whether  their  reason  will  ever 
take  to  it.  I  fear  it  will  not;  for  the  children  of  bad  parents 
are  generally  bad  themselves:  not  always;  because  the 
goodness  of  God  can  find  other  ways  of  bringing  them  to 
the  truth,  and  putting  them  into  the  way  of  salvation:  but 
the  ordinary  way,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Gospel 
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by  miracles,  is  by  education  and  instruction;  and  woe  to 
parents  that  neglect  it!  they  will  suffer  in  a  two-fold  sense ; 
in  their  own  persons,  and  in  the  persons  of  their  impeni- 
tent children. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  particulars  of  this  won- 
derful narrative.  We  have  seen  how  the  power  of  the 
word  of  God  wrought  by  his  Apostle.  We  have  seen  a 
wise  man  (for  such  without  doubt  the  sorcerer  thought 
himself)  made  blind  ;  and  a  prudent  man  brought  over  to 
the  Gospel,  which  he  wanted  to  know,  from  what  he  had 
beard.  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  I  would  point  out 
some  few  things  which  are  most  worthy  to  be  laid  up  in 
our  minds.  . 

1.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  makes  a  great  appear- 
ance upon  this  occasion,  and  acts  in  that  honourable  cha- 
racter, under  which  he  ought  always  to  be  remembered. 
.We  are  told  how  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the 
hands  of  Paul ;  and  that  wrought  upon  the  sorcerer  was  a 
special  miracle^  great  in  itself,  and  instructive  to  those  who 
consider  it  .  The  progress  of  the  Apostle  through  the 
isle  of  C]rprus  shews  us  with  what  power  the  Gospel  made 
its  way  in  the  world.  This  island  was  an  accursed  place; 
it  was  one  of  the  grand  seats  of  heathenish  delusion,  where 
Satan  might  be  said  to  have  established  his  throne ;  and 
yet,  in  this  place,  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  gives  way  to 
the  Gospel.  The  preachers  begin  at  Salamis,  and  publish 
the  word  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  there  :  they  begin, 
as  it  was  their  constant  custom,  with  the  Jews,  and  thence 
go  through  the  isle,  working  and  preaching  as  they  go, 
though  the  particulars  are  not  related;  and  coming  at 
length  to  Paphos,  that  grand  mart  of  idolatry,  they  find 
this  Sergius  Paulus,  a  heathen,  desirous  to  hear,  and  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  word  of  God.  They  come  to  him,  and 
enter  upon  their  employments ;  but  here  is  a  man  in  the 
way  that  would  hinder  them ;  this  Elymas  would  turn  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith.     He  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
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ctble  to  ^ee  lUid  to  Jii%e  :  why  csonld  not  ht  leave  iiim  to 
hifintedf  .^  Btrt  thh  tvic&^d  "men  tain  ttever  d(>;  tk^  «an 
never  let  peddle  akme ;  they  expect  that  aH  men  ^ould  bt 
like  themselves,  and  are  as  earnest  for  a  lie,  u  'Mi  aposde 
IB  for  the  truth.  The  Devil  is  ^ways  ttctive  mid  oeakms  ; 
Ire  never  sufers  the  trath  to  prosper,  M'he  eaoEi  kelp  it :  ^asd 
his  children  are  like  him :  they  are  full  of  vubdidty  and  ait 
to  do  taiischief :  but  Icit  theifi  be 'as  ctmmng  tts  thtqr  wiH, 
^od  and  bis  ttHith  are  above  them^ 

Wheh  you  see  what  this  tnan  does,  youialast  tepedt  duft 
othekv  will  be  doing  llie  same  <to  the  end  of  the  v^rld;  and 
you  ought  »6veir  to  be  staggered  in  your  beiief  by  the  tera«- 
pers  and  actions  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth.  All  men  will 
not  love  truth;  many  are  adverse  to  it,  and  tcGtod  fot  bding 
the  author  of  it ;  which  is  a  most  lamentable  eonsideratian. 
£ven  a  miracle,  which  brings  astonishttient  and  conviction 
tipon  some,  will  have  no  effect  npon  others.  TheytgoonjtM 
as  they  did  before :  when  this  man  is  made  'bHud^  all  he 
seeks  is  to  be  led  by  the  hand,  thaft  he  may  find  bis  way :  he 
makes  no  reflections,  and  receives  no  benefit.  It  was  tbas 
with  the  men  of  Sodom.  "When  they  had  beset  the  house 
of  righteous  Lot,  they  carried  on  the  assault  after  they  were 
struck  blind:  they  still  ^^  wearied  themselves  to^ndthe 
door,"  and  were  as  intent  Tipon  mischief  as  ever.  The 
sufferer  in  the  parable  thought  that  a  miracle  would  be  the 
saving  of  his  wicked  brethren:  buthe  judged  fieikely^  for 
if  men  who  have  the  Scriptures  do  not  hear  them,  their 
heart  is  wrong,  and  then  a  miracle  would  have  no  effect. 

Now  in  the  last  place,  remember,  that  the  man,  who 
would  not  see,  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes.  'Beware,  lest  tiM 
like  misfortune  should  befal  any  of  you.;  lest,  l>y  neglect- 
ing the  light  while  it  is  shiningin  your  eyes,  you  shodldbe 
able  at  last  to  see  nothing.  Never  turn  away  from  tbe 'truth, 
lest  the  truth  should  turn  away  from  you,  and  leave  yon  in 
eternal  darkness.  Cultivate  every  gift  that  you  have,iandit 
will  be  increased;  use  what  light  you  have,  and  GtMl  will 
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ofen  jrour  eytaiOMoe  joaone :  ike  tliat  can  see  great  thingty 
shall  we  gresiter.  If  you  read  the  jSoripture,  and  desire  to 
understand  it,  some  new  light  will  come  in  npcm  3roU|  and 
will  ^mble  you  to  undarstand  it  better.  When  once  the  in- 
cUnaition  is  dUooveredy  it  will  be  encouraged  and  assisted. 
Sergius  Paulus  called  tor  Barnabas  and  Saul ;  and  then  all 
those  great  things  followed,  about  which  I  have  been  dis- 
coursing to  you.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  sent  to  the 
Ethiopian  nobleman  in  the  wilderness ;  but  then  you  ace  to 
observe,  that  he  was  sent  to  a  man,  who  had  ahready  got  a 
Bible  iin  his  hand,  and  who  wished  to  hear  it  interpreted. 
God  will  act  by  the  same  rules  now,  by  which  he  acted 
m  Ibmner  ages :  these  examples  of  the  Scriptures  will  cer- 
tainly be  fulfilled  in  you.  If  you  hate  the  light,  as  Ely  mas 
didy  you  will  become  blind  and  lose  it :  if  you  rejoice  in 
it,  and  use  it,  it  will  increase  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day ;  that  is,  till  the  light  of  truth  shall  lead  to  the 
light  of  life  eternal ;  for  which  epdiGod  sent  it  (from  hea- 
ven, and  spread  it  over  the  world. 


SERMON  XLIL 

ANP  WHEN  AHITHOPHEL  SAW  THAT  HIS  COUNSEL  WA^ 
NOT  FOLLOWED,  HE  SADDLED  iHIS  ASS,  AND  AROSE, 
AND  GAT  HIM  HOME  TO  HIS  |iOUS£^  TO  ^ilS  CITY, 
AND  PUT  HIS  HOUSEHOLD  IN  ORDER,  AKD   HANGED 

HIMSELF,  AND  DIED. — ?  Sam.  xvii.  23. 

• 

SELF-MURDER  is  a  subject,  the  consideration  ci 
*  which  can  never  be  impertinent  or  unseasonable  in  a 
Christian  congregation :  because  in  setting  forththe  causes 
of  that  dreadful  crime,  and  in  recommending  preservatives, 
we  may  secure  people  from  many  of  those  lesser  evils  which 
lead  to  it;  evils,  which  every  wise  man  will  be  glad  to 
avoid.     The  san^  rulcys  which  «re  sufficient  to  save  ft  man 
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from  death,  may  save  him  also  from  a  burning  fever ;  for 
which  he  will  have  great  reason  to  be.  thankful.  .  One  of 
the  best  methods  I  can  think  of  for  the  understanding  of 
this  crime  is,  to  examine  the  nature  of  it,  as  it  appears  to 
us  upon  the  record  of  historical  truth.  Example  shews 
more  than  reasoning  or  precept  will  teach  without  it :  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  explain  the  subject,  from  the 
example  which  the  Bible  hath  set  before  us  in  the  remark- 
able case  of  Ahithophel. 

:. .  When  we  see  ruin  and  destruction  brought  upon  the  soul 
of  any  man,  much  good  may  certainly  be  done  by  dissect- 
ing his  character.  Dissection  is  a  disagreeable  operation : 
to  learn  from  the  actual  inspection  of  a  dead  human  subject 
is  a  hard  trial  to  a  tender  mind.  But  if  the  corpse  is  that 
of  a  malefactpr,  justly  put  to  death  for  some  hateful  ,trea- 
son,  or  some  inhuman  practice,  the  mind  is  more  easily 
reconciled  to  it.  The  wretch,  who,  when  alive  had  de- 
faced in  himself  the  image  of  God,  is  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  man.  The  person  now  under  our  consideration 
was  a  malefactor  of  the  basest  kind  in  his  life-time ;  we 
may  therefore  very  properly  dissect  him,  and  learn  what 
we  can  from  him. 

All  the  circumstances  prove  that  this  man  was  no  lunatic; 
that  he  acted  with  as  much  deliberation  against  his  own 
life,  as  if  he  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  the  life  of  any  other 
man.  He  committed  his  own  murder  with  the  same  fore- 
sight as  he  would  have  committed  any  other  wickedness. 
He  "  set  his  house  in  order ;"  that  is,  he  settled  his  affairs, 
he  made  his  will  as  a  person  of  sound  mind  and  memoiy ; 
as  he  would  have  done,  if  death  had  been  coming  upon 
him  in  a  natural  way.  The  case  is  therefore  unexception- 
able of  the  kind  ;  such  as  we  may  safely  make  use  of  for 
discovering  that  internal  state  of  a  wicked  mind,  which 
terminates  in  the  fatal  crime  of  self-murder.  . 

We  discover  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  man  oi.bad 
principles ;  by  which  I  mean  such  principles  as  do  not  re- 
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strain,  but  give  encouragement  to  the  bad  passions  of  pride, 
covetousness,  and  ambition  :  which  is  the  nature  of  those 
principles  which  are  not  of  God,  but  are  of  man,  and  of  the 
world.    When  a  man  of  these  principles  gains  the  world, 
in  its  wealth,  its  fame,  its  honour,  or  its  power,  he  gets  all 
he  wants;  when  he  loses  it,  he  loses  all  be  seeks  for ;  there 
is  nothing  left  for  him.   A  worldly-minded  man  commonly 
grows  up  under  worldly  parents ;  who  set  an  unprofitable 
example  in  their  own  conduct,  and  place  before  the  minds 
of  their  children  no  great  and  worthy  objects  ;  for  it  must 
be  a  very  bad  mind  indeed  that  gives  the  preference  to  this 
world,  when  it  has  been  taught  the  value  of  the  other.   And 
we  have  in  this  Ahithophel  a  man  who  was  in  no  want,  of 
a  capacity  to  learn ;  he  was  not  ignorant  for  want  of  an 
understanding;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  obtained  the  re- 
pute of  great  wisdom :  "  The  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which 
he  counselled  in  those  days,  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired 
at  the  oracle  of  God."     It  is  often  found  too  true  by  ex- 
perience, that  persons  of  superior  penetration  and  wisdom 
are  of  bad  intentions  :  they  see  further  thai;i  other  men,  and 
are  under  a  temptation  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  overreach- 
ing of  others,  and  effecting  mischief :  their  ability  in  accom- 
plishing wickedness  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  them : 
they  find  they  can  do  it,  and  therefore  are  ready  and  willing 
to  do  it.     The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  ge- 
neration than  the  children  of  light :  they  study  causes  and 
effects  as  to  things  of  this  life,  and  can  conjecture  what  will 
be,  and  what  will  not  be,  with  more  precision  than  persons 
whose  minds  are  employed  upon  higher  things.     If  any 
man  was  at  a  loss  in  a  difficult  case,  here  was  the  man  who 
could  tell  him  how  to  act  for  the  best;  he. was  like  an 
oracle ;  his  judgment  was  never  under  a  mistake :  but  he 
made  a  great  mistake  in  one  respect,  as  we  may  learn  from 
his  own  case.     We  may  suppose  he.  would  be  as  exact  for 
himsetlf,  as  for  any  .other  persoo  :  but  when  he  calculated 
for  himself,  it  appears,  that  he  left  God  out  of  the  question. 
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Providcnoe  nade  no  put  of  his  frian.  He  coiMidered  wiA 
great  sagacity  how  kc  was  to  act ;  but  he  oerer  considwed 
bow  God  would  act :  and  therefore  all  his  wise  designs 
must  have  been  very  defective.  *^  I  will  act  so  and  so,* 
says  the  man  of  the  world :  but  he  never  asks  himself 
<'  How  will  God  act  7"  The  ridi  man  said,  ^  I  shall  want 
room  for  my  stores ;  I  will  pull  dowsi  my  baais,aad  bmld 
greater,  and  then  I  can  do  as  I  please."  But  the  Gospel 
osUs  hkn  a  fool,  for  not  considering  dkat  God  might  call 
him  out  of  die  world  that  night,  and  that  then  all  his 
schemes  of  happiness  and  prosperity  would  dse  widi  him. 
S«ch  is  he  who  is  wise  without  God ;  and  soch  was  this 
Abithophel.  He  had  no  regard  et^er  to  the  ways  of  God 
or  ihe  laws  of  God  ;  for  he  advised  Absalom  to  oommit 
such  horrible  wickedness  against  his  father's  house  as  could 
never  be  'forgiven,  that  the  people  might  be  sure  there  <:ould 
never  be  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  therebj  might 
be  confirmed  in  their  rebellion.  All  this  he  did  without 
scruple,  as  a  wise  politician  ;  and  hk  advice,  though  very 
wicked  in  itself^  was  good  advice  for  promoting  the  ends 
he  had  in  view.  A  politician  may  be  a  good  man  :  but 
then,  I  am  afraid,  he  will  be  a  bad  politician ;  because  them 
are  cases,  in  these  evil  days,  in  which  a  man  of  nice  virtue 
will  be  apt  to  ^miscarry  •  So  practically  and  experimentally 
true  is  it,  as  we  said  before,  that  the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 

But  now  we  proceed  to  consider,  that  this  wise  man 
was  soon  afiber  under  great  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment His  pride,  his  vanity,  his  ambition,  were  all  dis- 
appointed. He  knew  be  had  given  the  best  advice  for-the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  his  party ;  but  he  found  that 
the  worse  advice  was  preferred,  and  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  Absalom  and  of  his  cause.  He  had  entered 
into  the  conspiracy  with  a  persuasion  that  his  advice  would 
be  taken;  diat  he  should  continue  to  be  the  great  oracle 
he  bad  hitherto  been :  but  his  purpose  was  frmtnrted ; 
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Aftt  h^vi  his  pride ;  ^aoA  when  ike  vmrte  tccmnsd  leas  pre^ 
feirred  to  ike  better^  that  opened  m  dread/fal  prospcot  ^  for 
hi  case  of  a  (Oiscarriagey  whkk  lie  nnw  considered  is  tin*' 
avoidable,  all  his  golden  hopes  wene  ibhsted*  His  ambi- 
tioti  had  promised  itself  ilr^alth  and  honour ;  instead  of 
which,  the  disgrace,  infsmy^  and  pasttshment,  due  to  his 
treason,  presented  themselves  to  his  minA.  And  perhaps 
he  now  begas  to  see  for  the  first  tinse,  diat  as  he  had  beea 
against  God,  God  was  against  htm,  sand  according  to  the 
prayer  of  Dayid,  was  turning  his  counsel  into  foolishness. 
Under  this  calamity,  what  had  be  to  ^support  him  ?  No» 
thing  but  that  policy  of  a  wicked  laan,  which  never  sup« 
ported  any  body  long^  It  may  work  for  a  time,  and  -majf 
seem  to  prosper :  but  when  it  falls,  it  falls  to  rise  no  more. 
In  the  trouble  of  a  righteous  man  there  is  hope ;  but  in  the 
trouble  of  the  wicked  there  is  none :  he  had  no  courage 
to  make  any  further  trial ;  but  giving  the  whole  matter  xi;p 
for  lost,  to  avoid  an  ignominious  death,  which  he  knew 
Was  what  he  merited,  he  went  home  to  put  an  end  to  His 
life,  as  many  others  have  since  done  under  the  like  cir« 
oumstanoes. 

It  vras  a  severe  misfortnne  to  him  that  he  kept  bad  com- 
pat^,  that  he  associated  with  persons  of  that  description 
and  character,  which  from  time  to  time  have  hdped  to 
bring  ruin  upon  many  a  man.  A  leader  of  sedition,  let 
him  be  ever  so  wise,  has  bad  designs:  to  the  execution  of 
bad  designs  bad  people  are  necessary,  and,  therefore,  such 
a  sort  of  person  soon  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
they  encourage  him,  and  he  makes  his  use  elf  diem,  and 
80  they  work  together  to  fulfil  some  wise  ends  of  Provi- 
dence, which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand,  till  it  pleasea 
God  to  bring  the  authors  of  evil  to  destruction.  ''Th«t 
which  is  now  is  thBt  which  hath  iieen."  Look  at  »7 
leader  of  rebellion  in  these  dagrs,  and  you  will  find  him  an 
ungodly  man,  a  man  of  no  principles^  Jind  w^o  are  they 
that  follow  him  ?    Ape  they  not  r  in  ^ncral  as  bad  las  him* 
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self?  No  roan  that  has  the  fear  of  God  will  unite  himself 
with  such  a  party  :  his  conscience  will  keep  him  from  it; 
but  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  the  expedition  of  wrath 
and  vengeance,  which  (however  slow  its  approach)  cer* 
tainly  comes  at  last,  would  deter  him  from  the  under- 
taking. He  that  joins  the  wicked  will  come  to  the  endof 
the  wicked ;  and,  of  late  days,  we  have  been  witness  to 
many  strange  examples  of  this :  we  have  seen  party  after 
party,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  rising  up,  one  lifter  ^- 
other,  and  triumphing  for  a  while  in  murder  and  oppres- 
sion, but  in  time  as  effectually  cut  off,  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  virtue  of  a  death-warrant  sent  down  upon  them 
from  heaven.  Some,  and  they  not  a  few,  seeing  their  own 
wicked  designs  defeated,  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  like  Ahithophel,  sending  themselves  out  of  the 
world  because  their  wickedness  was  unsuccessful.  If  I 
were  to  attempt  a  history  of  those  whom  ill  company  has 
brought  to  destruction,  it  would  be  a  black  catalogue? 
O  beware  then  how  you  join  any  bad  party  :  let  no  Ab- 
salom beguile  you  with  fair  and  flattering  speeches ;  he  is 
in  the  way  to  ruin  himself,  and  you  may  soon  be  ruined 
along  with  him.  Absalom  and  Ahithophel  both  perished, 
as  we  see,  in  a  strange  manner :  the  judgment  of  God 
hanged  up  the  one  in  a  tree  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
the  other  hanged  himself. 

It  seems,  further,  to  have  been  the  case  of  our  traitor, 
that  he  never  opened  his  grief  to  any  body ;  in  which  re- 
spect he  was  a  more  sullen  sinner  than  Judas  his  suc- 
cessor :  for  Judas,  in  the  agony  of  his  mind,  did  speak  out, 
and  said,  "  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood." — He 
spoke  it  indeed  to  those  who  gave  him  no  comfort,  but  left 
him  to  his  distress ;  as  it  often  happens  among  partners  in 
iniquity :  they  are  no  "  sons  of  consolation ;"  but,  when 
calamity  comes  among  them,  they  leave  one  another  to 
desperation  and  death.  Indeed  how  can  a  man  give  com- 
fort to  another,  who  has  none  for  himself?     He  who  has 
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wicked  friends,  can  expect  nothing  but  to  be  cast  off  and 
forsaken  at  last ;  and  he  is  therefore  debarred  from  that 
salutary  relief  of  a  troubled  mind,  the  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing its  burthens  and  sufferings  to  a  faithful  counsellor; 
without  which,  and  for  the  want  of  which,  the  mind  of 
the  wretched  has  been  so  frequently  lost.     The  soul  that 
cannot  speak  its  grief,  is  in  a  like  situation  with  the  ^o^^ 
wh^fi  it  is  pent  up  in  a  close  room ;  it  is  suffocated  with 
its  own  smoke;  it  dies  of  a  ftilness  which  has  no  relief; 
as  when  the  body  is  lost  by  an  apoplexy,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  timely  use  of  the  lancet,  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  the  fluids.     As  the  apoplexy  is  prevented 
by  the  opening  of  a  vein,  and  by  other  seasonable  evacua- 
tions, so  the  mind  becomes  lighter  and  more  toleriable  to 
itself,  if  it  can  but  throw  off  outwardly  some  of  that  noxioui^ 
matter  with  which  it  is  inwardly  overcharged.  This  relief 
is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  the  case,  that  reason^  can  no' 
more  invent  a  substitute  for  it  than  the  art  of  medicitie  cari 
cure  palsies,  apoplexies^  surfeits,  and  inflammations,  with- 
out lessening  the  quantity  of  blood.    When  a  person  goeisi 
with  a  sick  body  to  a  physician,  he  must  describe  his  ail- 
ments, and  tell  all  the  symptoms  under  which  he  suffe'rs^: 
without  which,  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  take 
such  a  course  as  will  restore  him  to  health.    This  parallel 
suggests  to  us,  that  the  proper  person  to  whom  the  griefs 
of  the  mind  should  be  opened,  is  he  whose  profession 
makes  him  the  physician  of  the  soul.  The  practice  of  c6n«i 
suiting  a  spiritual  counsellor,  and  confessing  of  sins,  wsd 
too  much  discountenanced  at  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
Clergy  are  so  much  disused  to  the  custom  of  giving  pri- 
vate advice,  that  many  of  them  are  less  prepared  for  the 
oflice  than  might  be  expected.     An  opportunity  of  this 
kind  is,  indeed,  still  allowed  to  the  people;  and,  upon  a 
particular  occasion,  we  invite  them  to  come  to  us,  and  open 
their  grief: — But  who  ever  comes  ?  few,  very  few,  indeed; 
If  a  clergyman  has  any  knowledge  of  physic,  the  people 
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vill  be  mdy  to  apply  to  him  for  fidviM;  aid  if  th^yi  ^ 
not  in  the  other  caae>  what  can  we  isS^,  but  that  theiv 
souls  are  either  perfect  and  well,  or  that  if  sick,  they  aie 
of  no  value  ?  In  the  person  of  Ahithophel  we  see  a  vogim 
brought  into  the  extremity  of  misfortune,  with  neither  inr 
clination  nor  opportunity  to  open  hia  mind.  He  is.  BnWwk 
and  silent,  and  he  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  wicked  temper. 
Any  one  may  see  from  the  particulars  which  I  have  stftted, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  no  religion  from  the  beginning  2  this 
world  was  the  grand  object  of  his  attention  and  affection : 
the  pride  of  his  own  wisdom  had  filled  his  heart ;  the  de* 
sire  of  greatness  had  raised  his  expectations ;  and  to  huf 
mour  his  pride,  and  gratify  his  expectations,  he  was  ready 
for  any  thing.  A  change  of  government  seemed  to  pirfh 
mise  what  he  wanted ;  and  he  was  upon  the  high  road  toward 
the  fulfilling  of  his  wishes.  He  had  formed  some  promia? 
ing  schemes ;  but  they  were  not  better  than  airy  visions-?^ 
piere  cobwebs,  which  the  hand  of  Providence,  when  it 
interfered,  swept  away  at  a  stroke !  Disappointment  came 
ypon  him  in  a  form  he  little  expected ;  his  counsel,  which 
had  been  so  highly  valued,  was  now  set  at  nought ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that,  all  his  projects  were  ruined.  This 
wise  Ahithophel  was  taken  in  hisnwn  craftiness ;  disgrace 
and  punishmeat  were  before  him ;  and  for  a  man  like  him 
there  was  no  refuge  but  in  despair.  From  his  example 
we  may  learn  what  is  the  common,  and,  as  I  may  call  it, 
the  natural  way  to  his  fatal  end.  When  a  man  lives  with- 
put  God,  and  has  formed  no  expectations  in  another  life, 
but  has  deluded  himself  with  wicked  hopes  in  this  world, 
and  they  are  all  disappointed ;  then  life  becomes  insup^ 
portable,  and  he  throws  it  away.  Some  destroy  themselves 
in  a  gust  of  rage  and  passion  before  they  have  time  to 
think  (and  may  God  have  mercy  upon  them !)  but  the 
hardened  atheist  dies  with  deliberation  and  forethought, 
like  the  sinner  in  the  text,  who  seems  to  have  placed  him- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  divine  mercy. 
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As  religion  lessens,  despair  increases;  and  when  the  true 
religion  of  Christianity  decays,  the  false  wisdom  of  hea- 
thenism prevails.  There  is  therefore  in  this  age  much 
more  of  the  crime  of  suicide  (or  self-murder)  than  there 
was  in  the  last,  and  there  will  probably  be  more  in  the  next 
than  in  this :  for  which  some  reasons  may  be  given ;  and 
it  may  be  of  use  to  make  them  known.  Men  corrupt  one 
another  by  their  foolish  mistakes,  which  pass  among  them- 
selves for  a  sort  of  wisdom.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  dis- 
like the  authority  of  law  and  justice,  and  to  be  tender  to 
crimes  under  the  name  of  misfortunes,  though  it  be  noto^ 
rious  that  a  sinner  wilfully  brings  them  upon  himself. 
There  are  lavrs  intended  to  render  self-murder  infamous, 
that  men  may  abhor  it,  and  be  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  it ;  and  history  informs  us,  that  by  a  show  of  seve- 
rity toward  the  dead,  the  living  have  been  preserved.  By 
false  indulgence  toward  the  dead,  the  living  may  be  lost; 
and  often  are  so ;  a  circumstance  which  neither  reason,  nor 
law,  nor  piety  will  justify.  Some  destroy  themselves  who 
are  out  of  their  minds,  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  not  being  ac^ 
countable  for  their  own  actions ;  of  such  the  law  takes  no 
account:  but  when  a  man,  like  this  Ahithophel  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, discovers  every  sign  of  sobriety  and  deliberation,  and 
brings  himself  to  a  fatal  end  by  trusting  to  the  world  instead 
of  trusting  to  God,  it  must  have  a  very  bad  effect  to  make 
such  a  man  innocent  by  calling  him  a  lunatic :  the  persons 
who  give  such  a  verdict  are  perjured  ;  the  justice  of 
the  country  is  insulted ;  the  public  is  abused  and  corrupted, 
and  no  good  is  done  to  the  dead ;  the  difference  is  all  to 
the  living.  False  mercy,  or  compassion  against  reason, 
notwithstanding  the  applauses  it  may  find  from  the  igno- 
rant, is  cruelty ;  the  worst  of  cruelty,  because  it  is  lasting; 
it  promotes  and  multiplies  the  misery  of  posterity. 
.  It  is  farther  to  be  lamented,  that  the  representations  of 
poetry  have  tended  very  much  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times.    The  world  admires  wit,  tbough  it  is  not  agreeaUe 
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to  truth ;  without  considering  that  the  end  of  such  wit  is 
misery  and  madness.  The  stage  has  often  done  roischiefi 
but  never  more  than  in  a  well-known  tragedy,  wherein  self- 
murder  appears  with  all  the  reputation  of  Roman  courage, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  heathenish  philosophy;  because  the 
politics  of  the  time  when  that  tragedy  appeared  were 
thought  to  require,  that  this  sullen,  sour  republican  should 
be  brought  out  for  a  pattern  of  patriotism.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  no  other  than  this ;  the  jpride  of  that  man 
would  not  bear  to  see  that  the  greatest  man  in  the  world 
was  greater  than  himself:  so  he  wounded  himself  with  his 
own  sword  for  envy  and  disappointment ;  and  when  his 
wound  was  dressed  by  those  who  wished  to  save  his  life, 
he  tore  it  open,  and  died  wallowing  in  his  blood.  All  this 
foul  rage  of  republican  enthusiasm  is  turned  into  a  finie 
scene  of  patriotic  virtue ;  the  man  dies  with  honour,  and 
the  guilt  of  his  blood  is  laid  upon  the  world ;  that  is,  in 
effect,  upon  the  providence  of  God,  which  raised  Caesar  to 
be  Emperor  of  Rome.  This  artifice  has  been  attended  with 
fatal  effects:  the  story  thus  disguised  has  been  adopted  as 
a  noble  precedent,  and  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  by 
persons  who  have  destroyed  themselves ;  of  which  I  might 
give  you  several  examples,  and  some  of  them  very  striking. 
When  the  imaginations  of  men  are  thus  wrwght  upon  by 
false  pictures,  and  fine  verses,  there  is  very  luttle  difference 
between  poetry  and  poison:  only  the  sin  is  greater  in 
poisoning  the  mind  than  in  poisoning  the  body. 

Another  artist  of  the  same  profession  commemorates  the 
death  of  a  certain  lady,  who  murdered  herself  because  she 
had  entertained  a  criminal  passion,  in  which  she  was  dis- 
appointed, and  could  not  bear  it.  Here  is  a  precious  pic- 
ture for  a  poet  to  work  upon.  In  the  first  place,  her  crime 
is  misfortune :  instead  of  guilty  and  desperate,  she  is  called 
unfortunate:  then,  the  self-murderer  is  made  an  honour- 
able character,  because  it  is  Roman j  and  as  such  must  be 
great  and  brave :  her  desires  were  the  more  noble  for  being 
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unlawful,  for  so  were  the  desires  of  Lucifer ;  and  therefore 
her  mind  had  in  it  the  greatness  of  an  angel  ;*  that  is,  of 
a  fallen  angel,  a  devil :  in  the  ground  where  she  is  buried, 
she  is  pronounced  to  rest  in  peace:  and  angels  make  it 

*  The  Poet  lA  hU  Elegy  on  an  anfortanate  Lady  who  killed  herself  for  love  (I  be- 
liere  mceetaoas),  thus  blends  his  praises  with  bis  lamentations. 

First,  it  is  made  qaestionable  whether  it  can  be  aoy  crime  in  heaven  to  act  the  part 
of  a  Roman,  and  the  lady  is  celebrated  for  thinking  greatly  and  dying  bravely:  that  as 
she  soared  aboYe  vulgar  passion  in  the  practice  of  incest,  her  ambition  was  sanctified 
by  the  example  of  aspiring  to  angels  and  gods,  that  is,  devils ;  for  he  can  allude  to  no« 
thing  but  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  whose  fall  is  called  ag/oriouj  one.  The  poet,  seeming  to 
think  himself  in  possession  of  St  Peter's  keys,  makes  no  doubt  but  that  the  pure  spirit 
of  this  self- murderess  (who  made  Lucifer  her  pattern)  is  gone  to  heaven,  its  congenial 
place.  Yet  such  is  the  consistency  of  a  poet's  logic,  that  he  prays  heaven  that  the 
lasting  lustre,  the  great  sentiments,  and  the  heroic  death  of  this  woman,  may  be  sent 
as  a  curse,  and  a  sudden  vengeance  on  the  posterity  of  those  who  crossed  her  desires. 
So  are  they  all  to  perish ;  that  is,  they  are  to  indulge  the  passion  of  angels  and  gods,  and 
die  an  honourable  Roman  death,  receive  the  protection  of  angels*  wings  over  their 
graves,  and  consecrate  the  unconsecrated  ground  in  which  self-murderers  are  buried  i 

Our  studies  of  late  have  encouraged  a  sort  of  religion  which  has  no  devotion  in  it ; 
while  it  afiects  superior  rationality,  it  leaves  us  there,  and  so  we  are  destitute  of  that 
divine  comfort  without  which  the  soul  of  a  Christian  cannot  weather  the  storms  of  life. 

-Want  of  employment  renders  the  mind  stagnant,  vapid,  and  by  degrees  noxiou*  to 
itself. 

If  the  aflfections  are  violently  set  upon  any  thing  in  this  world,  whether  fame,  wealth, 
or  pleasure,  and  are  disappointed,  then  life  becomes  insupportable.  Therefore  the 
mond  is  this :  '*  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

Lunacy,  though  sometimes  accidental  or  natural,  is  generally  artificial :  ungovem- 
Mb  appetites  fill  the  vessels  with  gross  humours,  and  if  they  settle  in  the  head,  they 
generate  disorders  in  the  mind.  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a  well-governed  mind 
in  an  ungovemed  body :  and  mortification  being  now  totally  out  of  fashion  in  the  world 
and  exploded  in  religion  (so  far  have  we  unhappily  carried  on  reformation)  there  is 
more  self-indulgence  than  there  used  to  be,  and  consequently  the  mind  becomes  dis* 
tempered,  and  when  vice  co-operates,  and  inflamed  passions  are  disi^ipointed,  lunacy 
succeeds,  and  ends  in  suicide.  This  is  often  the  progress:  the  wbrld  is  full  of  disap- 
pointment :  he  who  would  bear  it  well  must  reduce  his  passions,  and  he  who  would  do 
tiiiis  must  mortify  his  body.  There  is  no  other  course.  I  have  heard  it  observed  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  country,  "  that  the  fulness  which  intemperance  breeds  in  the  gentry. 
is  brought  down  by  the  meagre  days  of  the  week  ;  and  if  that  is  not  suflicient,  when. 
the  Lent  comes  round,  that  it  is  sure  to  bring  them  into  good  order,  good  principles, 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  and  trust  in  his  protection."  God  permits 
the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  whose  disappointments  are  productive  of  future  good  to 
pious  men«  and  they  then  often  live.  Fiiith  holds  out  a  light  in  the  darkest  night  of 
vexation,  and  hope  raises  the  dejected  spirit.  They  are  not  the  passions  of  good  people 
that  lead  to  suicide,  but  of  the  proud,  the  vain,  and  irreligious ',  who  take  their^cpmfort 
from  this  world,  and  it  forsakes  them. 

Temperance  ift  the  next  preservative :  and  to  open  the  miod  to  some  faithful  frieud, 
especially  to  a  spiritual  counsellor.  When  the  mind  is  filled  with  some  bad  subject 
and  overloaded,  it  most  be  relieved,  as  the  body  is  when  it  is  too  full  of  bad  blood. 

Vanity  and  ungovemed  passions  breed  extravagance ;  extravagance  soon  leads  to 
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holy  by  spreading  their  wings  over  it  These  are  called 
flowers  of  poetry,  but  they  are  in  reality  the  poisonous 
weeds  of  a  wild  and  ungodly  imagination.  What  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  is  here  given  to  those  unrestrained  pas- 
sions which  ruin  the  world,  and  make  a  hell  upon  earth? 
Take  these  sentiments  out  of  their  poetical  dress,  and  they 
are  no  better  than  madness  and  blasphemy;  but  in  it,  they 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vain  and  unthinking,  and  do  irre- 
parable mischief.  When  we  see  poets  thus  misapplying 
their  talents,  and  combining  with  the  great  adversary  of 
mankind,  that  they  may  be  admired  for  their  wit,  while 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  destroy  the  world,  one  could 
wish  they  were  all  banished  out  of  a  Christian  country : 
but  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  sentimental  novelists  add 
themselves  to  the  party,  and  teach  us,  what  is  horrible  to 
hear,  that  self-murder  may  be  an  act  of  piety !  farther  than 
which,  madness  itself  can  never  go.* 

From  the  whole  of'  this  subject,  you  must  see  what  is 
the  dangerous  situation  of  miserable  man :  deceived  by  his 
imagination,  how  he  is  agitated  by  the  winds  of  his  own 
passion,  and  drawn  out  of  his  course  by  the  false  lights  held 
out  to  him  by  the  deceivers  and  corrupters  of  mankind ! 
Beware  therefore  of  men,  and  fly  to  God,  who  alone  can 
support  and  deliver  us  under  the  trials  of  this  mortal  life. 

distress  and  poTerty :  to  remedy  which  they  fly  to  gmmtng  for  a  poor  diance  of  mend- 
ing theif  broken  aflkirs,  which  becoming  still  worn  by  this  dieadfiil  expedient,  dsape 
ratioo  ensues,  and  aelf-mordef  is  the  end. 

The  doctrine  of  reprobation  terriiee  some  iU-iafbrmed  nuDds,  who  taking  the  notion 
of  absolnte  unconditional  pfedeetiBation  in  a  wrong  sense,  are  driven  to  despair,  aid 
giro  themselTes  up  as  objects  devoted  to  destruction ;  a  most  unhappy  delusion,  to  re- 
more  which  would  require  a  discourse  of  itself;  but  here  I  can  only  touch  upon  it. 

*  Ignorant  and  ill  designing  people  tell  us,  that  suicide  is  no  where  forbidden  in  the 
Scripture.  If  it  be  not  expressly  forbidden ,  it  is  because  it  is  not  supposed,  as  being 
a  thing  to  which  there  is  no  temptation ;  for  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  loving  it  over  much ;  when  a  man  is  forbidden  to  murder  for  robbery  or  re- 
venge, to  commit  adultery,  and  to  covet  his  neighbour's  goods,  there  is  the  temptation 
of  gaming  or  gratifying ;  and  therefore  there  is  something  to  be  forbidden :  but  ham 
strangely  would  it  sound,  if  it  were  inserted  into  the  commandments,  '*  Tktu  thaU  net 
pHt  out  thine  own  eye$l"  It  would  look  as  if  the  commandments  were  given  for  the  ba^ 
nefit  of  fools  and  madmen ;  to  whom  no  commandments  can  be  of  any  service :  and  they 
that  can  argue  in  such  a  manner  are  surely  no  better. 
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Danger  destroys  many ;  but  danger  awaits  all:  even  those 
that  are  saved  must  first  be  tried.  There  never  was  a  saint 
who  found  his  way  to  heaven,  but  after  some  great  tribu- 
lation, of  which  the  world  perhaps  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Many  things  pass  between  God's  providence  and  the  heart 
of  a  poor  sinner,  which  can  neither  be  described,  nor  for- 
gotten :  the  soul  is  brought  into  some  strait,  out  of  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  escape,  that  it  may  feel  its  own  in- 
sufficiency, and  depend  only  and  wholly  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  God :  in  other  words,  that  it  may  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  on  which  it  is  to  be  saved ;  of 
which  principle  the  world  knows  nothing,  and  it  is  lost  for 
want  of  it.  We  have  a  great  pattern  of  this  in  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt :  the  Church  of  God  was  led  forth  in  a  direction^ 
toward  the  Red  Sea.  The  waters  were  before  them ;  the 
Egyptians  were  behind  them  :  if  they  went  forward,  they 
were  drowned  ;  if  they  went  backward,  they  were  slain : 
they  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still ;  they  did  so ;  and 
tbey  saw  the  salvation  of  God."*^  It  is  not  a  time  to  learn 
these  lessons  when  the  evil  is  upon  us :  they  must  have 
been  learned  before,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
evil  day. 

That  Gk>d  brings  good  men  into  difficulties  out  of  which 
he  alone  can  save  them,  is  a  doctrine  which  ncme  but  good 
nea  can  understand  or  believe.  And  let  them  never  be 
discouraged ;  such  trouble  is  no  sign  that  God  has  for- 
saken them  ;  it  is  a  sign  that  God  hath  adopted  th^n  for 
bis  children,  and  will  save  them  at  last  One  of  the  great- 
est favourites  of  heaven,  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  exercised 

*  Wbea  a  man  is  surroozided  with  dangjBi,  and  knoveth  not  in  bi»  difltreaa  which 
way  to  turn  himself  j  it  may  sound  like  foolishness  to  bid  him  stt  siiU,  but  it  is  good 
doctrine,  even  the  doctrine  of  God  himself,  by  tiie  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxz.  7.)  Omr  $trength, 
WBy%  he,  t<  tostt  itUl ;  audit  is  very  true;  forwhenit  come* to  this,  God  h  their  tirengih; 
and  in  that  case  they  are  sure  to  be  delivered.  There  are  situations,  under  which  no- 
lAtng  can  preserve  the  servants  of  God,  bat  the  faith  and  patience  with  which  they 
wmi  upoa  him. 

2  H  2 
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with  these  trials  ;  but  under  them  all  God  was  present  to 
his  faith,  redeeming  him  from  all  evil ;  and  whenever  we 
are  in  extremity,  let  his  words  be  a  lesson  to  us — '^  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord." 


SERMON  XLIII. 

AND  THEY  CAME  OVER  UNTO  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 

SEA,  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  GADARENES. AND 

WHEN  HE  WAS  COME  OUT  OF  THE  SHIP,  IMMEDI- 
ATELY THERE  MET  HIM  OUT  OF  THE  TOMBS  A  MAN 
WITH  AN  UNCLEAN  SPIRIT. — Mark  V.  1,  2. 

THE  miracles  of  our  Saviour  are  commonly  understood, 
as  acts  of  divine  power,  which  were  intended  to  shew, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Israel.  All 
his  miracles  were  undoubtedly  so  many  testimonies  that  he 
was  sent  from  God :  but  they  were  much  more  than  this; 
for  they  were  all  of  such  a  kind^  and  attended  with  such 
circumstances^  as  gave  us  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  state 
of  man,  and  the  great  work  of  his  salvation. 

In  this  miraculous  account  of  the  man  with  an  unclean 
spirit  in  the  country  of  the  Gkidarenes,  we  behold,  on  the 
one  side,  a  work  of  the  Devil,  and  on  the  other,  a  contrary 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  "  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Devil."  From  the  example  of  this  poor  wretch,^  ia  his 
state  of  possession,  we  see  plainly  what  it  is  to  be  **  under 
the  power  of  Satan."  Such  as  this  man  was,  such  would 
he  make  of  every  man  that  is  bom  into  the  world,  if  he 
were  permitted  of  God  so  to  do;  he  would  make  him  rest- 
less, and  shameless,  and  senseless,  and  furious.  This  poor 
Gadarene  fled  from  the  society  of  men,  and  had  his  dwell- 
ing in  nakedness  among  the  tombs  and  mountains;  places 
which  suited  with  the  melancholy  state  of  his  mind.  When 
he  was  bound  with  chains,  they  were  broken  in  sunder; 
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nothing  could  tame  him  :  night  and  day  he  was  '' crying 
and  cutting  himself  with  stones." 

In  all  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  power  of  Satan 
upon  the  hearts  of  men:  his  works  are  always  the  same  in 
kind,  though  their  effects  do  not  always  appear  in  the  same 
form.  He  works  by  sin  just  as  effectually  as  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  a  legion :  for  sin,  where  it  gets  possession,  be- 
reaves men  of  their  wits;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rational 
enjo3rment  of  life ;  and  leads  to  melancholy  and  misery  in 
some,  in  others  to  revellings  and  ravings,  by  night  and  by 
day :  none  of  the  obligations  which  bind  good  men  to  their 
duty  have  an  effect  upon  it ;  it  breaks  through  them  cdl. 
Consider,  whether  the  determined  idle  sot  is  not  a  madman 
to  all  intents  and  purposes :  he  has  no  sense  of  his  duty 
towards  his  wife  and  children :  natural  affection  hath  no 
hold  upon  him,  though  it  can  bind  a  brute  beast:  his  for- 
tune, his  health,  his  soul  are  of  no  account  with  him : 
there  he  sits  raving  and  destroying  himself;  an  enemy  to 
his  own  flesh ;  like  the  poor  possessed  man,  who  cut  him- 
self with  stones,  till  his  head  was^  broken,  and  he  was  of 
consequence  a  ghastly  spectacle,  covered  with  his  own 
blood ;  as  the  drunkard,  in  his  ravings,  is  frequently  seen 
to  be. 

When  a  man  is  come  to  this  pass,  what  can  be  done 
with  him?  Will  you  offer  him  reasons?  He  hears  none; 
for  he  has  no  reason  in  himself  which  you  can  lay  hold  of 
or  apply  to.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  no- 
thing but  a  miracle  of  grace,  can  bring  such  a  one  to  his 
right  mind.  But  how  is  Jesus  Christ  looked  upon  by  men 
when  they  are  in  this  miserable  state  ?  Just  as  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  legion  of  Devils ;  that  is,  not  as  a  Saviour 
but  as  a  Tormentor.  He  and  his  religion  are  desired  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  and  not  give  them  any  interruption 
under  this  misery  of  sin ;  for,  in  their  judgment,  to  be 
reformed  and  pacified  is  to  be  tormented. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  man  in  the  gospel 
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was  possessed  by  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits^  who  called 
themselves  Legion.  How  this  could  be,  it  is  in  vain  for 
us  to  ask ;  because,  while  we  are  in  the  body',  we  know  so 
little  about  the  world  of  spirits ;  but,  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation, the  sense  is  very  plain ;  for  if  sin  is,  in  every  man, 
what  the  Devil  is  in  a  dsemoniac  r  then  it  is  evident  the 
same  man  may  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  legion  of  vices 
and  evil  passions  at  once.  Pride,  covetousness,  deceit, 
lying,  lust,  drunkenness,  and  blasphemy,  are  often  feund 
in  one  single  person.  Such  is  the  case  of  miserable  man! 
but,  lost  as  he  may  seem  to  be,  the  Saviour  can  find  him, 
and  cast  out  all  that  sin  which  has  got  the  dominicm  over 
him;  as  he  sent  out  this  Legion  of  spirits  into  the  herd  of 

swine. 

When  the  Devil  leaves  a  man,  he  does  not  fall  into  idle- 
ness ;  he  goes  upon  some  other  mischief  as  fast  as  he  can, 
that  no  time  may  be  lost.  So,  the  evil  spirits  being  cast 
out  of  this  Gadarene,  entered  into  a  herd  of  swine,  and 
drove  them  all  headlong  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea, 
where  they  were  drowned.  Here  observe,  that  the  Devil, 
with  all  his  malice,  can  do  nothing  against  man  or  beast 
but  by  permission  of  God  :  he  has  no  power  over  a  poor 
worthless  swine,  that  wallows  in  the  mire,  till  he  obtains 
leave  to  exercise  it.  The  Legion,  therefore,  knowing  what 
terms  they  were  upon,  apply  to  Jesus  for  this  permission ; 
"Send  us,"  said  they,  "  into  the  swine  that  we  may  enter 
into  them ;  and  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave."  Hence 
we  gather,  that,  in  the  like  case,  the  like  leave  will  be 
granted.  Suffer  us,  said  they,  to  enter,  not  into  aren^  not 
into  sheepy  not  into  sober  and  orderly  cattle,  but  into  the 
greedy,  filthy,  rebellious  swine.  There  the  Devils  had  per- 
mission to  work,  as  they  are  said  still  to  do,  in  the  children 
of  disobedience.  Who  are  the  people  that  are  delivered  up 
by  the  best  judgment  of  God  to  the  will  of  the  Devil  ?  Who, 
but  the  unclean  and  abominable ;  which  resemble  swine 
in  their  lives  and  manners  ?    The  glutton,  the  drunkard. 
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the  adulterer,  the  fornicator,  the  idle,  and  tlie  disobedient, 
open  a  way  for  the  devil  to  enter  in,  and  possess  them  with 
other  evii  passions  of  wrath,  malice,  revenge,  covetousness, 
which  bring  them  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  so 
they  go  headlong  to  destruction.  With  good  men,  who 
lead  sober  and  temperate  lives,  like  the  labouring  ox  or 
the  innocent  sheep,  you  will  find  meekness,  quietness,  and 
charity;  and  where  will  you  find  wrath,  and  revenge,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  so  much  as  with  those  who 
live  in  habitual  intemperance  ?  For  bodily  excess  produces 
turbulence  and  furiousness  of  mind.  When  an  evil  spirit 
was  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  failed 
in  it,  he  told  them,  that  kind  went  not  forth  j  which  means, 
that  evil  spirits  of  that  sort  could  not  be  cast  out,  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  Therefore  if  prayer  and  fasting  send 
away  evil  spirits,  indevotion  and  intemperance  will  let 
them  in.  Look  well  then  to  yourselves :  the  devil  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  to  destroy  you,  and  is  ever  upon  the 
watch ;  he  will  miss  no  opportunity ;  as  soon  as  he  sees 
you  live  like  a  swine,  he  will  ask  leave  to  take  possession 
of  you,  and  that  leave  will  not  be  refused*  And  what  will 
he  do  with  you  ?  he  will  lead  you  farther  off  from  God :  he 
will  hurry  you  away  from  the  sins  of  the  body  into  blind- 
ness of  heart,  so  that  you  shall  not  foresee  the  necessary 
consequences  of  your  own  evil  actions  :  he  will  bring  you 
nearer  and  nearer  to  some  steep  place ;  and  when  you  are 
at  it,  down  you  must  go  without  stopping :  it  is  a  head- 
long course,  and  the  sea  of  perdition  is  at  the  bottom.  How 
careful  ought  we  then  to  be  in  guarding  against  the  begin*- 
nings  of  sin  !  Who  knows  how  fat  he  shall  go,  when  he 
begins  with  the  indulgence  of  any  one  sinful  lust  ?  how 
many  have  began  with  keeping  ill  company ;  and  ended 
with  self-murder,  or  the  gallows?  You  intend  no  more 
than  the  beginning;  but  the  devil  intends  the  utmost  mis- 
chief that  sin  can  do  to  you.  He  works  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  which  you  do  not  see :  and  he  will  take 
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shall  Dot  see  it,  till  it  cannot  be  avoided ;  as,  when  the 
swine  had  started  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  they  could 
not  stop  till  they  ran  into  the  sea  which  lay  at  the  bottom. 
Now  when  all  these  things  were  done,  the  keepers  of 
the  swine  flee  to  the  city,  and  relate  every  thing  ieis  it  had 
happened :    at  the  hearing  of  which,  the  people  ^'  went 
out  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  done."   Here  they  find  the 
man  that  was  possessed  with  the  Devil,  '^  sitting  and 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind."    He  that  was  used  to  run 
raving  about,  was  now  sitting  calm  and  quiet:  he  that 
had  torn  his  clothes  off  his  back,  and  was  past  all  sense 
of  shame,  wa;s  now  clothed  and  decent  in  his  appearance : 
he  that  had  been  out  of  his  wit,  and  spake  and  cried  as 
Devils  gave  him  utterance,  was  now  in  his  right  mind,  and 
could  give  a  rational  account  of  all  that  happened  to  him. 
What  a  wonderful  change  is  here !     How  gracious  is 
the  power  that  can  produce  such  a  blessed  transformation ! 
that  can  raise  up  a  child  of  God  out  of  a  child  of  wrath, 
and  an  instrument  of  the  devil !    How  will  the  people  of 
the  city  rejoice  when  they  see  this  !  will  they  not  wish  that 
such  a  guest  would  remain  with  them  for  ever,  to  relieve 
their  sicknesses  and  sins  ?  So  you  would  think  :  but,  alas, 
when  you  come  to  know  a  little  better  what  the  humour  of 
this  world  is,  and  what  low  motives  men  are  governed  by, 
you  will  find  the  contrary:  you  will  discover,  to  your  sur- 
prise and  sorrow,  that  men  will  put  away  from  them  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  for  the  sordid  ends  and  interests  of 
this  world.     So  did  these  Gadarenes.     Instead  of  being 
delighted  and  cheered  with  this  wonderful  act  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  restoration  of  their  miserable  neighbour,  they 
were  uneasy  and  affrighted  at  it.     Instead  of  wishing  for 
more  good  of  the  kind,  these  stupid  people  considered 
nothing  but  the  hogs  which  they  had  lost,  and  were  afraid 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  should  do  them  some  more  mis- 
chief.    Good  God !  what  infatuation  is  this !     But  it  does 
not  end  here ;  these  are  not  the  only  people,  in  whom  this 
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folly  is  found :  the  world  is  full  of  such  Gadarenes :  you 
find  them  every  where :  men,  who  pray  Jesus  Christ  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts,  for  fear  he  shoiild  send  away 
their  vile  lusts  and  passions  to  the  devil.  It  appears  incre- 
dible, that  any  people  should  be  so  wicked  and  so  false  to 
themselves  as  to  prefer  the  possession  of  their  swine  to  the 
company  of  Jesus  Christ.     What !  is  our  property  in  a 
filthy  beast  more  desirable  than  the  presence  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  who  can  deliver  us  from  our  passions,  and  restore 
us  to  our  senses  ?     It  certainly  is  so,  to  all  those  who  make 
this  world  their  object ;  present  pleasure  or  present  profit 
doth  so  blind  their  eyes,  that  they  can  see  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  the  power  of  Christ,  nor  feel  any  desire  that  it  should 
be  exercised  for  their  own  salvation :  they  are  rather  busy 
in  calculating,  how  much  they  shall  be  likely  to  lose  if  he 
comes  against  them.  One  says  within  himself,  I  must  part 
with  what  I  have  gotten  by  fraud  and  injustice ;  he  will 
order  me  to  refund  and  make  restitution ;  or  to  give  of 
what  I  have  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  church.  Another  reckons 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  adultery;  he  will  cast 
that  devil  out  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  me.  Another  says,  I 
must  eat  and  drink  less,  and  I  will  not  deny  myself  for  any 
body;  I  see  no  occasion  for  it ;  and  if  that  be  his  doctrine, 
I  had  rather  be  without  him  than  with  him.     I  came  into 
the  world  to  enjoy  myself  as  much  as  I  can ;  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  my  vessels  will  hold  together. 
The  woman  of  the  world  says,  I  must  part  with  my  vanity ! 
and  instead  of  doing  as  every  body  does  (whom  one  knows) 
I  must  do  as  nobody  does ;  and  be  thought  ridiculous  and 
hypocritical ;  in  short,  I  had  rather  be  under  the  devil  and 
in  the  fashion,  than  under  Jesus  Christ  and  out  of  it. 
People  do  not  talk  aloud  in  this  manner,  as  I  do  for  them ; 
few  are  so  shameless  as  to  do  that ;  but  thus  they  reason  in 
their  hearts ;  and  thus  they  have  determined,  as  you  may 
see  by  their  lives. 

Too  many  reservations  in  behalf  of  self-indulgence  are 
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found  in  many,  who  are  otherwise  well  disposed.  Let  every 
one  make  the  experiment  upon  himself,  and  ask  impartially 
— Did  I  never  wish,  that  Christian  godliness,  with  all  its 
restraints  might  depart  out  of  rny  coasts^  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  some  favourite  lust;  or  indulging  some  favourite 
passion  ?  Did  I  never,  in  my  thoughts,  take  part  against 
the  authority  of  God,  and  wish  there  was  no  such  thing, 
for  love  to  some  particular  sin  ?  Whoever  discovers  any 
such  reasonings,  and  such  inclinations  within  him,  may 
wonder  at  the  case  of  the  senseless  Gadarenes ;  but  he  will 
find  their  history  too  probable,  from  what  passes  in  his 
own  mind.     But  to  proceed  : 

.  Every  good  man,  who  has  the  glory  of  God  and  the  in- 
terest ojf  his  religion  at  heart,  may  learn  from  this  example 
of  Jesus  Christ,  what  he  himself  is  to  expect  under  the 
like  circumstance.  The  servant  is  not  above  his  Lord. 
If  the  Gadarenes  out  of  respect  to  their  swine,  desired  Him 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts ;  they  that  are  Gadarenes  in 
their  hearts  will  shew  as  little  regard  to  his  ministers.  In- 
stead of  being  held  in  greater  esteem  for  the  good  they  do, 
or  wish  to  do ;  their  company  will  be  less  desirable  on  that 
very  account  In  every  place  there  are  those,  who,  for 
some  swinish  reason  or  other,  will  think  they  have  an  in- 
terest against  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  is  active  in 
his  ministry,  and  speaks  the  truth,  and  exercises  what 
power  he  has,  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  have  done  with  these  bad  people ; 
as  I  hope  there  are  not  many  such  among  those  I  am  speak- 
ing to ;  so,  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
part  of  our  subject. 

When  Jesus  had  heard  the  request  of  these  Gadarenes, 
he  made  no  remarks  upon  it,  but  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  left  them.  The  wretched  Pharaoh,  to  his  own  loss, 
commanded  Moses  to  see  his  face  no  more;  and  Moses  left 
him  with  these  words,  '*  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see 
thy  face  again  no  more."     And  when  Moses  was  gone. 
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grace  and  mercy  went  with  him  :  Pharaoh's  opportunity 
was  lost;  and  his  destruction  soon  followed :  for,  it  is  just, 
that  they  who  put  away  salvation  from  themselves,  with 
contempt  towards  those  who  offer  it,  should  perish  in  the 
hardness  of  their  own  hearts.  What  became  of  these  Ga- 
darenes  afterwards,  we  do  not  read :  but  surely  no  good 
could  possibly  happen  to  those,  who  through  &vour  to  a 
herd  of  swine  judged  ^emselves  unworthy  of  ever  lasting  iife. 
To  this  judgment  of  their  own  our  Saviour  left  them,  and 
went  into  a  ship.  But  he  that  had  been  possessed  with 
the  Devil,  and  was  now  well,  prayed  him  that  he  might 
be  with  him.  He  was  delightcKl  with  the  company  of  his 
deliverer,  and  wished  never  to  leave  him  any  more.  He 
had  tasted  and  found  that  the  Lord  was  gracious.  He  com- 
pared his  past  miserable  condition,  with  the  light  and  com- 
fort to  which  he  was  now  restored;  and  rightly  judged, 
that  his  future  health  and  happiness  must  depend  upon 
his  following  and  cleaving  to  the  person  of  his  spiritual 
physician.  We  may  suppose  the  man  would  address  him 
in  some  such  words  as  these :  ^'  Lord,  how  shall  I  depart 
from  thee,  without  whom  I  am  nothing?  I  was  in  blind- 
ness and  madness ;  I  was  in  restlessness  and  misery,  and 
thou  hast  restored  me  to  peace  and  comfort :  I  was  the 
bond-slave  of  Satan,  and  thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God  :  let  me  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee :  now  I  have  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses,  and  can 
understand  thy  teaching,  let  me  from  henceforth  sit  at  thy 
feet  and  hear  thy  word." 

'  And  will  not  this  be  the  case  with  all  those,  on  whom 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  taken  effect  ?  Will  they  not 
desire  still  to  follow  him,  and  be  with  him  ?  And  with  him 
they  may  be,  as  truly  as  that  man  could  be  with  him  while 
he  was  conversant  upon  earth.  For  he  hath  promised  to 
be  "  with  us  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world :"  if  so, 
if  he  is  still  with  us,  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  with  him. 
Should  we  ask,  how  this  may  be ;  the  answer  is  plain :  the 
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promise  of  Christ  was  made  to  his  disciples ;  that  is,  to 
his  Church  :  they  therefore,  who  would  find  him,  must 
seek  him  iu  his  Church ;  where  his  word  is  preached,  and 
his  sacraments  are  administered.  He  is  with  us  by  his 
Spirit ;  according  to  his  promise ;  '^  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you."  If  any  one  delights 
in  the  study  of  the  Gospel ;  is  attentive  to  public  worship ; 
is  constant  at  the  communion ;  regular  in  his  private  devo- 
tions ;  and  in  charity  with  his  neighbours ;  that  man  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  company  of  Jesus  Christ  every  day  of  his 
life ;  and  he  may  use  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  the  sword  ?"•  Distress  and  persecution  were  from  the 
beginning  the  lot  of  those  who  chose  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ; 
and,  in  some  degree,  it  must  be  so  now;  and  will  be,  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  but  they  whoare  sensibleof  what  they  have 
received  from  him,  will  not  be  separated  from  him  for  any 
of  these  considerations.  In  all  these  things,  they  will  be 
"  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  them." 

So  far  this  man  in  the  gospel  is  a  lesson  to  us ;  that  we 
should  find  a  delight  in  the  society  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
and  wish  to  be  ever  with  him.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasing  ser- 
vice, and  devout  meditation  may  captivate  our  minds,  so 
as  to  make  us  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  public.  So  our 
Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  think,  upon  this  occasion ; 
therefore  he  did  not  sufier  the  man  whom  he  had  restored 
to  remain  in  his  company,  but  gave  him  a  charge,  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  another  manner ;  •'  Go  home,"  said  he,  "to 
thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee."  In  this, 
he  teaches  us  what  we  also  are  to  do ;  who,  in  all  the  good 
that  happens,  to  us,  are  to  be  mindful  of  others,  as  well  as 
of  ourselves.  A  person  cured  of  some  grievous  distemper, 
by  some  powerful  medicine,  gives  notice  to  the  public,  that 
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others,  under  the  same  malady,  may  find  the  same  relief. 
The  man  whom  Jesus  had  cured  was  ordered  to  take  this 
course :  *^  He  published  in  Decapolis  how  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  for  him;  and  all  men  did  marvel.''  He  told 
his  neighbours,  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  now  was, 
by  the  divine  blessing.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Devils,  and  the  possession  and  destruction  of  the 
herd  of  swine,  were  undoubtedly  recounted  by  him  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  hearers ;  and  for  what  end  ?  Not  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  his  deliverer,  but  that  others  might 
be  encouraged  to  come  to  him ;  for  he  who  had  saved  this 
one  sinner,  is  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  you  see  your  own  duty,  and  the 
design  of  this  whole  narrative.  It  is  related  in  the  gospel, 
for  the  same  reason  as  it  was  published  in  Decapolis ;  that 
all  sinners  may  know  where  to  go  for  that  saving  health, 
which  is  to  restore  their  minds  to  quietness  and  comfort. 
For  all  the  diseases  of  the  spirit,  which  are  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  troubles  of  the  world,  or  the  distempers 
of  the  body,  there  is  no  cure,  but  from  him  who  was  mani- 
fested to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil ;  whose  worst  work 
is  the  deprivation  of  the  human  mind  by  the  power  of  in- 
dwelling sin,  which  drives  men  to  all  those  extravagances 
which  render  this  world  such  a  miserable  place  as  we  find 
it.  The  passions  of  men  are  like  storms  and  tempests  which 
disturb  the  elements,  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
send  the  poor  distressed  mariner  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  those  vices,  which  the  evil  spirit  in- 
fuses into  the  hearts  of  men ;  their  lives  are  rendered  vain 
and  miserable,  and  their  souls  are  shipwrecked. 

Compare  the  two  states  of  the  man,  whose  case  we  have 
been  considering :  think  what  he  was,  when  he  was  wan- 
dering among  the  tombs  and  mountains ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  was  sitting  quiet  in  his  right  mind  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Compare  these  together,  and  consider,  which  you 
would  choose ;  for  you  have  the  one  or  the  other,  as  you 
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think  proper.  The  same  difference^  which  yon  see  in  this 
man,  is  to  be  found  in  different  people  at  this  day;  and 
which  do  you  think  are  the  happier?  A  company  of 
drunkards  and  profligates,  who  are  raving  and  swearii^, 
and  quarrelling  and  blaspheming  over  their  liquor ;  or  a 
society  of  Christians,  singing  Psalms  and  hearing  the  word 
of  God  ?  The  former  sort  can  never  expect  their  happiness 
from  such  a  way  of  life,  till  the  Devil  is  in  them ;  and  when 
he  has  got  possession  of  tjiem,  nothing  is  to  be  wondered 
at  But  the  sober  and  the  godly  have  the  advantage  of 
them  every  way,  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come: 
for  herCy  they  are  with  Jesus  Christ  and  in  their  right  mind; 
and  when  the  others  shall  exchange  their  false  mirth  (which 
is  now  no  better  than  madness)  for  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  the  teeth ;  when  they  shall  lose  their  lusts 
and  their  Saviour  besides,  who  will  not  remain  in  their 
coasts;  they  who  have  been  cured  of  their  sins  and  miseries 
in  this  mortal  state,  shall  no  more  be  separated  from  him; 
they  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord;  publishing  his  praises 
to  saints  and  angels,  in  such  terms  as  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
already  suggested  to  us — ''  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
for  he  is  gracious,  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever :  let 
them  give  thanks  whom  the  Lord  hath  redeemed,  and  de- 
livered from  the  hand  of  the  enemy."     Psalm  cvii,  1, 2. 
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SERMON  XLIV. 

THE  SAME  NIGHT  PETER  WAS  SLEEPING  BETWEEN  TWO 
SOLDIERS,  BOUND  WITH  TWO  CHAINS;  AND  THE 
KEEPERS  BEFORE  THE  DOOR  KEPT  THE  PRISON. 

AND  BEHOLD,  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD  CAME  UPON. 
HIM,  AND  A  LIGHT  SHINED  IN  THE  PRISON;  AND 
HE  SMOTE  PETER  ON  THE  SIDE,  AND  RAISED  HIM 
UP,  SAYING,  ARISE  UP  QUICKLY.  AND  HIS  CHAINS 
FELL  OFF  FROM  HIS  HANDS. ActS  xH.  6,  7. 

THE  mind  of  man  is  formed  for  thought  and  medita- 
tion ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  understanding,  where 
it  has  proper  matter  to  exercise  and  amuse  it,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  Happy  should  we 
be,  if  we  could  always  think  so ! 

The  best  matter  in  the  world  for  meditation  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  first,  because  it  is  selected  for  us  by 
the  wisdom  that  made  the  world.  The  thoughts  which 
men  suggest  to  us  iu  their  conversation  or  their  writings, 
have  too  frequently  their  beginning  and  their  ending  in 
this  world ;  and  are  either  imaginary  and  false,  or  earthly 
and  unprofitable :  and  the  meditation  arising  from  such 
matter,  how  finely  and  elegantly  soever  it  may  be,  will  at 
last  be  slender  and  useless  as  the  web  which  the  spider 
draws  from  its  own  bowels.  Secondly,  because  the  matter 
of  the  Scripture  not  only  aflfords  a  more  rational  amusement 
to  the  mind  in  this  life,  but  is  always  of  service  to  help  it 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  better.  It  nourishes  the 
spirit,  while  it  engages  the  imagination.  The  body,  be  it 
never  so  well  supported,  must  sink  and  perish  at  last ;  but 
the  soul  that  is  ''  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith,  and 
of  good  doctrine,*'  shall  never  die. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Scripture,  none  are  more  profitable  than  the  miracles  it  has 
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recorded ;  which  generally  are  capable  of  a  two-fold  ap- 
plication. They  serve  as  so  many  evident  acts  of  a  divine 
power,  to  confirm  some  doctrines  revealed  to  us  from  hea- 
ven :  and  they  are  likewise  in  themselves  so  many  contriv- 
ances of  divine  wisdom,  to  figure  out  and  represent  to  us 
the  doctrines  they  are  intended  to  establish.  A  miracle 
is  a  seal  of  some  divine  truth ;  but  if  the  seal  bears  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  truth,  it  will  have  a  dou- 
ble value. 

This  is  generally  true  in  the  miracles  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but  of  those  of  the  New  in  a  more  particular  manner; 
which  after  they  have  confirmed  the  words  of  the  gospel, 
preach  the  sense  of  it  over  again  to  us,  as  signs  or  figures 
of  it.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean  from  an  example 
or  two.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion, cleansed  a  leper ;  not  merely  for  the  healing  of  the 
body,  which  was  but  a  temporary  consideration;  but  to 
shew,  by  the  choice  of  the  miracle,  that  it  was  he  who 
should  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  cleanse  the  soul 
from  so  loathsome  and  infectious  a  distemper ;  for  sin,  like 
the  leprosy,  is  hereditary  to  man.  When  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  blind  man,  he  added  to  the  miracle  this  interpre- 
tation, to  shew  the  meaning  of  it— "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world." — As  if  he  had  said,  I  who  now  give  sight  to  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  do  this  to  signify,  that  I  myself  am  the 
true  light  to  the  eyes  of  the  understanding :  as  the  eyes 
that  were  blind  are  restored  to  sight,  so  shall  the  mind  that 
is  dark  and  ignorant  be  made  wise  to  salvation^  and  recover 
Ae  use  of  those  faculties,  which  sin  had  extinguished : 
"  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life." 

Thus  in  like  manner,  when  he  set  open  the  doors  of  a 
prison  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  which  is  the  miracle 
related  in  the  text,  what  did  he,  but  shadow  out  to  us 
thereby  that  great  and  glorious  effect  of  his  own  incar- 
nation upon  all  believers,  that  eternal  redemption^  which 
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the  prophet  long  ago  described  as  "  an  opening  of  the  pri- 
son to  them  that  are  bound  ?"  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  particulars,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  which  St.  Paul  took  with  King  Agrippa:  he  put  this 
question  to  him,  "King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  pro- 
phets ?"  I  must  put  a  like  question  to  those  that  hear  me, 
and  say,  Believest  thou  that  a  state  of  ^in  is  a  state  of  im- 
prisonment;  and  that  the  service  of  God,  to  which  the 
Gospel  hath  called  thee,  is  perfect  freedom  ?  If  not,  all  the 
moral  reflections  I  can  suggest  to  you  upon  this  deliver- 
ance of  St.  Peter  out  of  prison,  will  make  but  little  impres- 
sion, and  be  very  imperfectly  understood.  I  will  therefore 
presume,  as  the  Apostle  did,  and  answer  the  question  for 
myself — "  /  know  that  thou  believest ;"  and  may  God  give 
you  his  grace,  that  what  I  am  now  going  to  offer  upon  the 
mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Devil,  may  fall  into  the  ground  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  and  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold.  With  this 
desire  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  miraculous  deli- 
verance of  St.  Peter  out  of  prison,  is  not  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  J  which  looks  no  further  than  to  the 
Apostle  himself;  but  is  intended  for  public  use;  holding 
forth  to  the  Church,  and  to  every  individual  member  of  it, 
an  instructive  pattern  of  his  own  natural  bondage,  and  his 
miraculous  redemption  out  of  it. 

The  condition  of  an  unenlightened  unconverted  sinner 
was  never  painted  in  more  lively  colours,  than  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  text,  which  describes  the  situation  of  the  apos^ 
tie.  "The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains,  and  the  keepers  before  the 
door  kept  the  prison.''  You  observe  first,  that  all  this  hap- 
pened in  the  night:  secondly,  that  Peter  was  sleeping: 
thirdly,  that  he  was  bound,  2Liid.  that  with  tvx)  chains;  and 
fourthly,  that  there  were  keepers  before  the  door  who  kept 
the  prison.  Every  word  of  which  is  verified  in  that  man, 
who  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Goc| 
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For  first,  it  is  night  with  him.  His  mind  is  without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  immortality ;  and  Nature  can 
give  him  no  information  about  either  of  them  :  so  that  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  sit  in  darkness,  even  the  worst  of  all 
darkness,  which  is  that  of  the  understanding.  The  Apostlq 
therefore,  speaking  to  enlightened  Christians,  reminds 
them  of  that  state,  out  of  which  they  had  been  called :  '*  Ye 
brethren,"  says  he,  '^are  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day 
should  overtake  you  as  a  thief  (in  the  night) :  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  light y  and  the  children  of  the  day :  we  are 
not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness" 

As  the  night  is  a  time  of  darkness,  it  is  also  a  time  of 
sleep  :  "  Peter  was  sleeping."  When  man  is  in  the  dark- 
ness of  nature,  he  is  like  a  person  in  a  deep  sleep ;  insen- 
sible of  every  thing  real  that  is  round  about  him,  and, 
under  the  delusion  of  a  dream,  he  sees  nothing  of  l^is  true 
situation,  but  is  amused  with  all  those  shadows,  which  va^ 
riously  please  and  torment  the  short  miserable  lives  of  men. 
"  Let  us  not  ^fcep,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  as  do  others."  We 
Christians  are  awake :  the  world  is  asleep,  and  lies  dream- 
ing of  happiness  under  all  the  real  circumstances  of  misery. 
For  they  are  not  only  asleep,  they  are  under  the  custody 
of  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  and  cannot  rise  up  if 
they  would.  They  are  under  close  confinement  in  the 
worst  of  prisons,  and  are  bound  with  two  chains,  the  one  of 
sin,  the  other  of  death,  neither  of  which  can  be  broken  by 
the  strength  of  man ;  and  as  for  any  succour,  it  is  kept  at 
a  distance,  by  a  guard  of  keepers  before  the  prison  door : 
there  sits  the  strong  man  armed,  to  watch  his  captives,  and 
.  prevent  their  rescue  or  their  escape.  There  they  must  re- 
im,in,/ast  bound  in  misery  and  iron,  till  a  stronger  than  he 
comes  upon  him,  takes  from  him  his  armour  wherein  he 
trusteth,  and  sets  his  prisoners  at  liberty. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  misery  of  man,  we  are  next  to 
behold  the  wonderful  work  of  his  deliverance  by  the  ma- 
nifestation of  his  Redeemer :  for  it  follows  in  the  text — 
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V  and  behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a 
light  shined  in  the  prison."  The  first  appearance  of  our 
great  Deliverer  was  attended  with  the  same  circumstance. 
When  the  glad  tidings  of  his  birth  were  revealed  to  the 
shepherds  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them.  At  this  dark  season  of  the  year, 
he  left  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  entered  into  the  dungeon  of  this  sinful  world, 
where  his  first  act  was  to  give  light  to  it:  from  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  a  light  began  to  shine  in  this  prison.  A  star, 
appearing  in  the  East,  pointed  him  out  as  the  light  that 
was  to  lighten  the  Gentiles^  and  to  be  the  Glory  of  his  peo^ 
pie  Israel.  Soon  after  his  conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  tongue  of  Zachary  was  loosed,  to  declare,  that 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  the  "  Day  spring 
from  on  high  had  visited  tis,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in 
darkness ;"  which  words  do  very  exactly  describe  the  pos- 
ture and  circumstances  of  men  in  a  prison.  Worse  than 
the  midnight  darkness  of  a  dungeon,  was  the  blindness  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  heathens.  According 
to  the  strictest  sense  of  these  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Dark- 
ness had  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people, 
Trhen  the  Lord  arose,  and  his  glory  was  seen  upon  them." 
Under  the  ministry  of  Christ  himself,  the  Jews  received 
the  light  of  knowledge ;  and  by  the  preaching  of  his  apos- 
tles, this  light  of  instruction  was  spread  abroad  from  Mount 
Sion  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  till  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  became  as  universal  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  which 
visits  every  side  of  the  globe,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof 

The  consequence  of  this  light y  is  liberty ;  and  thus  it 
follows  in  the  history  of  our  apostle's  deliverance  :  ^^  He 
smote  Peter  on  the  side^  and  raised  him  up,  saying,  arise 
up  quickly.''  Thus  must  every  believer  be  smitten,  before 
the  great  work  of  his  redemption  can  succeed.  The  Gospel 
doth  not  address  itself  to  the  head  and  to  the  wit :  it  strikes  < 
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at  the  heart  and  the  affections.  If  the  soul  is  insensible 
of  the  stroke,  and  will  not  be  convinced  of  its  misery,  the 
wretched  prisoner  sleeps  on  and  takes  his  rest;  he  is  either 
in  love  with  the  sordid  life  of  a  dungeon,  or  lies  dreaming 
that  he  is  in  a  palace.  The  heavenly  light  shines  round 
about  him  ;  but  his  eyes  are  not  open  to  make  any  use  of 
it :  he  '^  loves  his  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  his 
deeds  are  evil."  Oh,  what  a  heart  must  that  be,  which 
neither  feels  the  stroke,  nor  hears  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
messenger,  who  is  sent  for  its  deliverance !  But  happy  is 
the  broken  and  the  contrite  heart,  which  feels  its  own  mi- 
sery, and  answers  to  the  call  of  heaven :  blessed  are  the 
eyes,  which  awake,  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  that 
light,  which  truth  diffuses  round  about  them !  The  pri- 
soner, who  has  this  sense  of  things,  rises  and  stands  up- 
right, as  Peter  did  when  the  Angel  had  smote  him :  he 
hears  the  voice  which  speaketh  to  him  by  the  prophet, 
^'  Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  this  first  resurrection  from  sin  to  grace :  over 
him  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power. 

The  words  which  the  Angel  used  to  St.  Peter,  will  ad- 
mit of  an  useful  application  to  us  all :  ^'  Arise  up  quickly:" 
for  if  our  salvation  is  an  escape j  no  time  is  to  be  lost:  life 
and  death  may  depend  upon  the  present  moment;  and  he 
who  hears  not  the  first  call,  may  hear  the  last  trumpet  as 
the  second,  when  the  hour  of  deliverance,  and  the  day  of 
grace,  is  over.  If  reformation  is  put  off  to  a  convenient 
season,  that  season,  as  we  are  taught  by  woeful  experience, 
never  comes.  And  where  must  the  blame  be  laid  ?  God  is 
not  obliged  to  wait  the  idle  man's  leisure :  he  will  be  jus- 
tified, and  the  sinner  will  be  lost.  If  Peter  had  desired 
the  Angel  to  wait  while  his  sleep  was  out,  he  had  been 
left  to  the  consequences  of  his  imprisonment;  and  would 
soon  have  been  carried  out  to  gratify  the  malicious  Jews 
with  the  spectacle  of  his  execution.     You  think  he  would 
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have  acted  like  a  madmaD,  if  he  had  neglected  to  rise  up 
and  follow  the  Angel  immediately :  and  do  not  you  think, 
that  any  man  would  be  mad  in  the  like  circumstances  ?  He 
would  certainly :  but  thou,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  de- 
layest  to  obey  the  call  of  God's  messenger,  and  forsake  thy 
sins,  and  avoid  the  consequences  of  them,  while  thou 
may  est,  thou  art  that  man.  Is  eternal  damnation  so  light 
a  matter,  that  our  escape  from  it  must  be  made  a  work  of 
convenience?  Look  at  the  example  of  our  Apostle:  he 
stood  not  arguing  with  the  Angel  about  a  proper  season, 
though  it  were'  then  midnight,  but  complied  immediately. 
A  circumstance  meets  us  here,  which  merits  a  particular 
attention.  The  Angel  bids  him  rise  up  :  but  to  what  pur- 
pose, when  two  heavy  chains  fastened  him  down  to  the 
floor?  and  what  would  the  soldiers  say,  who  lay  by  the 
side  of  him  ?  yet  he  made  no  difficulty ;  God  never  com- 
mands any  thing  that  will  prove  to  be  impossible :  so  he 
rose  up  in  faith,  and  in  the  attempt  "the  chains"  that 
bowed  him  down  "  fell  oflF  from  his  hands."  And  though 
you,  in  your  own  case,  may  think  the  power  of  sin  which 
holds  you  down  is  so  strong  as  to  render  all  your  strug- 
gles ineffectual,  yet,  you  are  to  remember,  that  all  things 
are  possible  with  God :  and  that  it  is  not  your  own  strength 
but  a  divine  miracle  that  must  save  you  at  last.  Fear  not 
then  the  companions  that  lie  by  the  side  of  you,  whether 
they  are  evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep 
you  where  you  are,  and  confine  you  to  your  bondage: 
God  can  defend  you  against  their  attempts :  the  light  which 
comes  from  heaven  to  guide  you  may  bring  upon  them 
either  terror  or  stupefaction,  so  that  they  shall  become  like 
dead  men,  and  make  no  resistance.  Neither  look  with 
despair  upon  your  chains,  nor  pretend  to  say  you  cannot 
help  your  sins :  hath  he  not  said,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee  ?"  His  power,  and  the  directions  he  hath  given 
thee  in  his  word,  are  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  for 
which  all  the  abilities  of  man  are  insufficient.     It  is  re- 
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quired  of  the  captive  sinner,  only  that  he  should  be  willing 
and  try  to  raise  himself  up :  strength  wiU  come  to  him  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  power  of  the  adversary  will  fail;  as 
the  fetters  and  chains,  which  confined  the  Apostle,  fell 
away  to  the  ground  when  he  obeyed  the  voice  of  die  Angel. 
This  case  throws  so  much  light  on  a  theological  ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  that  I  shall  take  a  little  time  to 
insist  farther  upon  it,  with  your  leave.  It  shews  us,  how 
the  endeavours  of  man  are  consistent  with  the  help  and 
grace  of  God;  and  so  confutes,  as  well  the  error  of  those 
who  exclude  the  free  will  of  man,  as  of  others  who  reject 
the  grace  of  God,  because  they  think  it  would  make  human 
reason  unnecessary.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  for,  doubtr 
less,  Peter  might  have  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
Angel,  if  his  reason  had  been  weak  enough :  but  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  and  found  himself  released.  We  have 
other  cases  in  the  Scripture  of  the  same  kind.  When  Peter 
healed  a  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  he  bid  him  stand 
up  upon  his  feet;  but  how  should  he  do  so,  when  he  had 
no  ability  ?  his  feet  and  ancle  bones  were  doubled  under 
him  and  become  useless :  yet  he  believed,  endeavoured,  and 
stood  upright.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand  presented 
himself  to  Christ:  he  bid  him  stretch  it  out:  but  how 
could  that  be  ?  might  he  not  have  said,  '^  Lord,  thou  art 
a  hard  man,  to  command  me  thus  to  stretch  out  an  arm, 
of  which,  as  thou  seest,  I  have  lost  the  use."  However, 
he  had  the  heart  to  try ;  and  in  the  trial  his  arm  became 
whole  as  the  other.  The  moral  therefore  is  this;  that  you 
are  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  the  work  of  your  own 
deliverance :  only  be  willing  to  be  saved ;  put  yourself  into 
action ;  try  to  get  up ;  and  the  power  of  God  will  be  pre- 
sent to  help  you  through.  With  this  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  agrees,  as  well  in  its  precepts  as  its  miracles ; 
^'  Work  out  your  own  salvation — For  it  is  God  that  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Work 
for  yourselves ;  but  then  remember,  that  your  labour  is  not 
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in  vain,  because  it  is  God  that  worketh  with  you.  I  thought 
it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  con- 
currence of  divine  grace  with  human  endeavours ;  a  very 
weighty  and  (as  some  have  made  it)  a  difficult  subject. 
How  far  the  act  of  man  proceeds,  and  where  the  power  of 
God  comes  in,  we  cannot  exactly  determine ;  nor  is  there 
any  occasion ;  the  fact  is  as  I  have  set  before  you ;  and 
one  fact  gives  more  light  than  all  the  metaphysical  disqui^ 
sitions  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  St.  Peter :  after  whose  ex- 
ample,  the  soul  being  set  at  liberty,  has  recovered  the  use 
of  its  faculties,  which  Satan  had  bound  with  the  bond  of  ini* 
quittf.  God  having  begun  the  good  work,  the  convert 
must  proceed  to  do  something  for  himself,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  guide,  who  will  not  yet  forsake  him.  If  we  go 
on  with  the  account  of  St.  Peter's  deliverance,  we  read  in 
the  next  place,  that  ''the  Angel  said  unto  him,  gird  thyself, 
and  bind  on  thy  sandals :  and  so  he  did :  and  he  saith  unto 
him,  cast  thy  garment  about  thee  and  follow  me.''  The 
same  advice  is  given  to  us,  when  we  are  brought  from 
darkness  into  light.  We  are  commanded  to  have  ''  our 
loins  girt  about  with  truth ;"  to  be  right  and  ready  in  our 
faith  ;  taking  care  that  no  folds  and  impediments  of  error 
hang  loose  about  the  feet  to  retard  our  progress,  and  be- 
come an  occasion  of  falling.  Whatever  may  hinder  our 
steps  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  way,  and  the  girdle  of 
truth  is  to  be  put  on.  This  done,  we  are  to  bind  on  our 
sandals  ;  that  is,  we  are  to  be  *'  shod  with  the  prq)aration 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace ;"  without  which  preparation,  the 
Christian  can  no  more  pursue  his  way  in  peace  and  safety 
through  the  trials  of  the  world,  than  a  poor  traveller  can 
walk  with  naked  feet  over  rough  stones  and  burning  sands 
without  being  hurt  The  man  of  the  world  is  galled  by 
every  trifling  accident ;  against  which  the  peaceable  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  would  be  a  sure  defence.  It  is  called  the 
^[  Gospel  of  Peace,"  not  only  as  it  contains  the  glad  tidings 
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of  peace  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  likewise  as  it  is 
a  rule  of  peace  to  us  in  our  conversation  with  the  world ; 
and  oh,  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  that  have  put  it  on 
and  wear  it !  The  loins  being  girded  about,  and  the  feet 
shod,  we  are  commanded  ''  to  cast  our  garment  about  us ;" 
to  ^'  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and  become  spiritual 
men,  clothed  with  his  righteousness,  whereby  our  sins  are 
covered,  and  we  are  **  accepted  in  the  beloved.^  This  is 
that  best  robe^  which  the  father  of  mercy  commanded  his 
servants  to  bring  forth,  and  put  upon  his  returning  prodi- 
gal .  It  is  given  to  us  in  our  baptism ;  it  is  preserved  to 
us  by  a  faithful  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  it 
must  be  our  care  to  keep  it  without  spot. 

When  Peter  had  complied  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Angel,  he  was  bid  to  follow  him;  and  when  we  are  thus 
far.prepared,  it  remains  that  we  follow  our  deliverer,  who 
is  also  our  guide,  in  life  and  in  death,  and  will  conduct  us 
from  this  place  of  our  confinement  to  the  city  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem.  In  all  our  steps,  we  are  to  look  unto 
Jesus^  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  though  he 
is  gone  before  us,  is  still  with  us,  to  keep  us  in  the  way, 
and  defend  us  from  all  the  dangers  of  it. 

Such  is  the  deliverance,  and  so  great  is  the  mercy  of  God 
to  every  truly  awakened  sinner.  He  is  "brought  from 
prison  and  from  judgment ;"  and  who  is  able  to  declare  the 
wonders  of  this  his  regeneration  ?  The  shadow  and  image 
of  this  great  deliverance  (for  that  of  St.  Peter  was  no  more) 
confounded  and  dazzled  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  so  that 
he  was  insensible  of  the  reality  of  that  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him — "  He  went  out  and  followed  him,  and  wist 
not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  Angel,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision."  And  if  we  look  upon  the  won- 
ders of  our  redemption,  and  upon  the  character  of  our 
Redeemer  who  is  the  glorious  instrument  of  it,  it  seems  in- 
credible ;  the  sense  of  mortal  man  is  overpowered  with  the 
thought.  "  When  the  Lord  thus  turneth  again  the  captivity 
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of  SioDjthenarewe  likeuntothem  thatdream."  Some  think 
the  matter  tod  wonderful  to  be  true,  and  never  recover  of 
their  doubts  all  the  days  of  their  life ;  but  the  believer, 
however  transported  for  a  time,  will  be  assured  of  the  rea- 
lity of  his  deliverance,  when  other  circumstances  fall  in  to 
confirm  it  and  shew  him  the  truth  of  it.  Is  it  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  same  transport  of  mind  which  befel  St.  Peter, 
shall  for  a  while  oppress  our  senses,  when  the  light  of  the 
last  day  shall  shine  upon  us,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
shall  take  us  by  the  hand  to  lead  us  forth  from  the  con- 
finement of  the  grave,  to  join  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful? 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  circumstances  of  this 
instructive  miracle.  "  When  they  were  past  the  first  and 
the  second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth 
unto  the  city,  which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord ; 
and  they  went  out  and  passed  on  through  one  street,  and 
forthwith  the  Angel  departed  from  him."  This  patt  of 
the  example  is  also  to  be  fulfilled  in  us ;  the  converted  sin- 
ner must  pass  by  the  keepers  of  the  prison.  There  is  a 
first  and  a  second  wardy  the  world  and  the  flesh,  each  of 
whom  will  think  it  their  interest  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
progress ;  but  if  he  keeps  close  to  his  guide,  who  has  over- 
come the  world,  and  suffered  in  the  flesh,  he  will  be  able 
to  perfect  his  escape,  till  he  comes  at  last  to  the  iron  gate 
of  death  and  the  grave,  that  leadeth  to  the  city  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  passes  through 
it  to  a  joyful  resurrection.  When  our  heavenly  guide  pre- 
sents himself,  it  opens  of  its  oum  accord,  and  leaves  the 
way  clear  for  him  to  bring  out  his  prisoners  of  hope.  When 
he  had  ''  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  he  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ;"  and  the  gates  of  hell 
have  no  longer  any  power  to  confine  them.  Here  then  is 
the  consolation  we  are  to  draw  from  this  scripture ;  that  a 
sure  and  certain  hope  is  given  to  us,  that  though  we  are 
to  "walk  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  we 
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need  "  fear  no  evil :"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  as 
a  guide,  and  his  power  is  present  to  perfect  the  deliverance 
he  hath  now  began  in  us.  The  whole  work  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  here  represented  to  us  under  a  figure,  as  an  "  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;"  and  our  commis- 
sion, like  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  is  to  preach  "  libeity  to 
the  captives,"  and  to  proclaim  '^  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord ;"  that  sera  of  grace,  pardon,  and  deliverance,  which 
began  with  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  will  last  till  the 
consummation. 

My  brethren,  it  is  of  God's  infinite  mercy,  that  when  I 
stand  here,  I  have  such  glad  tidings  to  deliver  to  you. 
What  will  be  said  for  you,  if  you  do  not  hear  them,  and 
make  your  advantage  of  them  ?  If  the  Hgkt  should  sfanc 
upon  you,  and  your  darkness  should  not  comprehend  it?  If 
you  should  wear  your  chains^  and  be  contented  with  them, 
when  you  may  enjoy  the  glorious  ^^  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God  ?"  If  the  iron  gate  should  be  shut  upon  you,  and  barred 
for  ever  against  you,  when  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  has  offered 
to  let  you  out,  that  you  may  escape,  and  '^  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come?"  As  it  would  have  gratified  the  malice  of 
the  Jews,  to  have  seen  the  blessed  Apostle  dragging  his 
chains,  and  led  out  to  execution ;  so  will  the  evil  spirits 
rejoice  against  you,  when  you  are  carried  forth  to  punish- 
ment in  the  day  of  vengeance  :  they  will  mock  at  that  in- 
dolence, that  fatal  drowsiness  and  stupidity,  which  lost  for 
ever  the  opportunity  of  salvation. 

The  practical  duty  which  we  are  to  infer  from  all  that 
has  been  said,  is  that  kind  of  charity,  which  exercises  it- 
self in  delivering  others,  either  from  sin  or  from  sorrow. 
The  question  will  be  put  to  us,  whether  we  have  visited 
those  that  were  in  bondage,  as  the  day  spring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us?  He  who  has  no  compassion  upon  his  poor 
brother,  that  is  bound,  either  by  sickness,  poverty,  debt, 
sorrow,  or  sin,  is  insensible  of  the  blessings  of  his  own  re- 
demption :  into  his  prison  the  light  hath  not  yet  shined^ 
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but  ^'  he  is  in  darkness  even  until  now/'  To  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  to  raise  up  the  afflicted ,  to  restore  the  gui)^  to 
pardon,  to  awaken  the  imprisoned  soul,  and  strike  it  wkh  a 
sense  of  its  own  misery,  and  of  God's  mercy ;  these  are  the 
proper  works  of  the  children  of  light.  If  we  do  these 
things  to  others,  then  we  shew  all  men  that  we  believe  God 
has  done  the  same  for  us ;  and  this  is  the  best  security  we 
can  find  in  the  great  day  of  inquisition  and  retribution. 
And  why  doth  God  require  these  things  of  us  ?  Not  for 
his  sake,  but  our  own :  not  that  we  may  repay  him  for  what 
he  has  done,  but  that  we  may  qualify  ourselves  for  the 
hearing  of  that  blessed  sentence,  worth  ten  thousand  worlds 
— ^Well  done — enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord :  which, 
may  he  grant,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  mani- 
fested to  us  Gentiles,  that  we  should  no  longer  sit  in  dark- 
ness, but  have  the  light  of  life. 


SERMON  XLV. 

MY  HOUSE  SHALL  BE  CALLED  THE  HOUSE  OF 

PRAYER. — Matt.  xxi.  13. 

ABOUT  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  corruptions 
of  Popery  had  overspread  this  kingdom,  and  were 
become  insupportable,  the  office  of  preaching  was  almost 
totally  neglected  in  country  parishes :  and  there  were  in- 
deed but  few  of  the  clergy  who  were  qualified  to  preach, 
so  that  the  ministerial  duty  was  reduced  in  a  manner  to 
the  offices  of  baptizing,  confessing,  praying,  and  adminis- 
tering the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Such  gross  errors  were 
mixed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  so  many  abuses 
were  practised  in  the  discipline  of  that  time  to  supply  the 
avarice  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  render  the  priesthood 
at  home  a  more  profitable  trade,  that  it  was  thought  more 
advisable  to  keep. the  common  people  in  ignorance ;  who 
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were  therefore  but  meanly  provided  with  preachers.  But 
when  the  eyes  of  men  began  to  be  opened  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Reformers,  the  clergy  themselves  became 
sensible  of  the  defect,  and  preaching  was  again  in  fashion. 
'As  the  people  grew  more  enlightened,  their  inclination  to 
preaching  increased,  and  the  clergy  found  it  their  interest, 
as  well  as  their  duty,  to  gratify  it,  and  to  adorn  their  preach- 
ing with  a  proper  degree  of  learning  and  eloquence. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  that  they  are 
always  prone  to  correct  one  error  by  running  into  another. 
Religion,  which  in  one  age  had  little  or  no  preaching,  in 
the  next  had  scarcely  any  thing  else.  Men  of  seditious 
inclinations,  who  were  poisoned  with  foreign  prejudices, 
took  advantage  of  this  humour  of  the  people  to  inflame 
them  against  their  governors,  and  turn  their  hearts  from 
the  apostolical  constitution  of  the  Church.  In  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  this  spirit  wrought  furiously,  but  was  kept  under 
by  authority,  and  prevented  at  that  time  from  doing  the 
mischief  it  meditated.  In  the  next  reign,  it  was  reasoning 
and  plotting,  but  the  nation  was  not  enough  prepared  till 
the  days  of  Charles  the  First ;  when  the  combustible  ma- 
terials, which  had  been  gradually  introduced,  and  laid  up 
in  store  for  many  years  past,  by  artful  and  insinuating 
preachers,  took  (ire  at  last,  and  spread  a  flame  over  the 
land,  which  devoured  both  Church  and  State,  and  was 
visible  to  all  the  western  parts  of  Christendom.  Then  there 
was  nothing  but  preaching.  The  ears  of  all  orders  of  men, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  filled  with  it.  When 
one  preacher  had  finished  his  sermon,  another  got  up  into 
the  same  pulpit,  and  then  another ;  so  that  on  great  days 
there  was  no  intermission  from  morning  till  night.  The 
people,  however,  awakening  at  length  from  the  delusion 
which  had  seized  upon  them,  and  feeling  the  misery  and  op- 
pression with  which  they  had  been  loaded  by  their  new  mas- 
ters, were  surfeited  with  that  preaching  which  had  deceived 
their  understandings,  and  driven  them  upon  their  own  ruin, 
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instead  of  leading  them  to  true  Christian  godliness.  They 
discovered  that  there  was  a  great  diflference  betwixt  walk^ 
ing  with  God,  and  talking  with  him  :  the  former  was  the 
profession  of  their  leaders,  but  the  latter  was  their  practice ^> 
and  the  freedom  and  sauciness  of  their  language  was  often 
but  little  short  of  blasphemy.  When  there  was  no  preach- 
ing, superstition  and  corruption  prevailed ;  when  there  was 
overmuch,  it  was  of  a  flatulent  and  inflammatory  kind ;  and 
it  appeared  at  length  so  ridiculous,  that  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  it  was  purposely  avoided  after  the  Restoration  by 
most  men  who  were  regularly  educated.  But  alas !  when 
they  did  this,  they  fell  into  another  error,  under  which  we 
are  now  suffering.  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  Christian 
godliness,  having  exposed  itself  in  the  intemperate  and  hy- 
pocritical effusions  of  fanatic  zeal,  was  now  more  coldly 
affected,  and  preachers  were  shy  of  betraying  any  symptomd 
of  religious  warmth,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  for  hy- 
pocrites. Interpretations  of  the  Scripture  had  been  made 
so  cheap,  and  had  been  so  ill  managed,  that  they  had  given 
great  disgust.  The  preachers  of  the  former  time  had  made 
an  ostentatious  show  of  understanding  all  mysteries.  They 
could  find  the  Pope's  errors  and  their  own  fancies  any  where 
in  the  minor  prophets ;  and  could  tell  you  the  mystical  in- 
tention of  the  snuffers  and  fire-shovels*  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  evil  was  corrected  by  what  was  called  moral  preach- 
ing  ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  times,  a  generation,  of  me- 
taphysicians arose,  who  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 
of  Christian  scholars,  and  furnished  them  with  dry,  specu- 
lative, unprofitable,  and  sometimes  very  dangerous  matter. 
The  Old  Testament,  with  which  the  Puritans  had  held  such 
ridiculous  familiarity,  (fame  to  be  much  neglected,  and  of 
course  much  misunderstood  ;  of  which  I  could  give  some 
frightful  examples  from  writers  of  high  reputation.  Where 
this  happens,  the  New  Testament  can  never  long  maintain 

*  The  celebrated  John  Bunyan  wrote  a  mystical  Exposition  of  every 

article  in  Solomon's  Temple. 
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its  authority ;  and  we  are  all  witnesses,  that  the  neglect  o{ 
its  doctrines  by  our  preachers  has  offended  the  common 
people,  and  laid  them  open  to  the  attempts  of  mercenary 
enthusiasts,  who  preach  without  discretion,  and  act  without 
authority.  Our  Dissenters  also,  are,  in  general,  much  de- 
parted from  their  original  profession,  and,  in  their  dis-* 
courses,  preached  and  printed,  some  of  them  approach 
nearer  to  the  cold  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  Voltaire,  than  to  the  fiStith  and  language  of  their 
forefathers :  and  this  I  would  tell  them,  not  out  of  any  ill- 
will,  but  that  they  may  consider  from  whence  they  have 
departed,'  and  learn,  that  soundness  of  teaching  is  always 
brought  into  great  danger,  when  ive  affect  separate  ways 
of  worship.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  requires  him 
therefore  to  know  and  to  avoid  all  these  dangers ;  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  people, 
by  the  light  of  his  preaching ;  and  to  warn  them  at  all 
times  of  the  necessity  of  praying.  We  may  preach  again 
and  again ;  but  unless  we  can  preach  till  we  make  men 
pray,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
says  the  Apostle,  and  not  hearers  only.  But  how  are  we  to 
do  it  ?  Hearing  only  shews  us  what  it  is ;  the  grace  of  God 
enables  us  to  perform  it ;  and  that  grace  is  never  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  by  prayer.  St.  Paul  saw  a  great  light  from  the 
heaven  which  struck  him  and  his  companions  to  the  earth; 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  himself  speaking  to  him : 
then  he  went  blind  to  Damascus,  and  remained  for  sometime 
in  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  under  the  hand  of  God. 
All  this  trainof  miracles  was  designed  only  to  turn  his  heart, 
and  bring  him  to  his  prayers  ;  and  the  means,  with  such 
a  heart  to  work  upon,  had  the  proper  effect.  Upon  which, 
Ananias  received  a  commission  to  go  and  relieve  him — 

The  Lord  said  to  him,  in  a  vision — 

^^  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street,  which  is  called  straight 
(strait),  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  behold,  heprayethy 
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The  importance  and  excellence  of  prayer  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  words  of  the  text ;  which  do  not  relate  to 
the  duty  of  private  devotion,  however  necessary ,  but  to 
public  prayer  only.  The  house  of  God  does  not  take  its 
name  from  the  practice  of  preaching  there,  but  from  the 
practice  of  praying. — "  My  house  shall  be  called  the 
House  of  Prayer."  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  finished,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to  its  proper  use.  We  hear  of  no  preaching  on  this 
great  occasion,  but  only  of  prayers  and  religious  offerings. 
The  king,  the  priests,  and  all  the  people  attended  at  the 
solemn  service  of  its  dedication.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
without  number,  and  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  a  prophet, 
prayed  publicly  for  the  blessing  and  favour  of  God  upon 
the  house  which  he  had  built.  His  words  are  very  striking, 
and  a  part  of  them  will  furnish  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  the  text.  "  Will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
Behold  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee;  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have*builded? 
Yet  have  thou  respect  unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and 
to  his  supplication,  O  Lord  my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the 
cry  and  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  before 
thee  this  day.  That  thine  eyes  may  be  opened  towards 
this  house  night  and  day ;  even  toward  the  place  of  which 
thou  hast  said.  My  name  shall  be  there ;  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  to  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  shall  make  to- 
wards this  place.  And  hearken  thou  to  the  supplication 
of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall 
pray  towards  this  place,  and  hear  thou  in  heaven,  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive."  In  this 
part  of  king  Solomon's  prayer,  these  things  following  are 
to  be  observed ;  1st.  That  the  temple  was  an  habitation  of 
God ;  a  circumstance  which  the  piety  of  the  king  dwells 
upon  with  wonder — "  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  earth !" 
The  cloud,  which  denoted  the  presence  of  God,  had  already 
filled  the  house,  so  that  the  Priest  could  not  stand  to  mi- 
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nister :  and  in  the  ages  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  divine 
presence  was  manifested  about  the  ark,  and  between  the 
cherubims  which  overshadowed  it.  On  special  occasions 
it  appeared  in  a  visible  manner,  under  the  symbol  of  a 
cloud  with  a  light  or  glory  attending  it ;  and,  when  the 
cloud  was  not  seen,  the  place  was  always  understood  as 
being  inhabited  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  glory  of  the 
Godhead. 

In  the  words  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  temple  is  signi- 
fied— "  Have  thou  respect  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  ser- 
vant prayeth  before  thee  this  day. "  This  house  was  the 
place,  where  God  would  give  audience,  and  have  respect 
to  the  petition,  out  of  regard  to  the  place  in  which  it  was 
offered.  They,  who  expect  to  be  heard,  when  they  address 
a  king,  go  into  his  court,  and  present  themselves  in  a 
proper  place  for  an  audience.  The  temple  is  the  court  of 
the  great  King ;  and  though  he  can  hear  the  voice  of  man 
in  every  place,  yet  it  was  expedient,  that  one  place  should 
be  honoured  above  all  others,  to  stir  up  reverence  in  men, 
and  give  them  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope,  when  they 
should  offer  their  petitions.  It  seems  by  the  expression, 
that  the  people  were  encouraged  not  only  to  pray  within 
the  temple,  but  to  have  respect  to  it,  and  turn  themselves 
toward  it  in  their  devotions,  even  when  they  prayed  to  the 
God  of  Israel  in  distant  places — "  Hearken  to  the  suppli- 
cation of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  toumrds 
this  place."  And  the  practice  was  duly  observed  by 
Daniel  in  his  captivity  at  Babylon ;  it  was  his  manner  to 
open  his  window  toward  Jerusalem,  and  to  kneel,  and 
pray  three  times  a  day.  His  respect  was  to  the  temple  : 
and  he  held  to  the  practice,  though  there  was  then  no 
more  than  the  ruins  of  it  remaining.  In  fact,  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  were  the  places,  where  the  devotion  of 
the  people  and  the  favour  of  God  met  together ;  the  house 
of  God  was  the  common  assembly  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
there  God  was  to  be  found,  and  there  the  people  sought 
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him ;  there  Hannah,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soui^  ofTered 
up  her  devotions,  and  her  petition  was  granted.  Yea,  and 
Christ  himself  allows,  that  the  Temple  sdnctified  the  gold 
which  was  offered  in  it;  and,  if  it  could  sanctify  gold,  it 
would  rather  sanctify  the  more  valuable  offerings  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  This  was  known  to  that  godly  woman 
Anna,  the  prophetess,  who,  having  devoted  herself  to  God, 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  him  there  with 
fieistings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  It  is  not  said,  that 
she  ran  gossiping  after  sermons,  but  that  she  served  God 
with  prayers.  There  the  prayers  of  Simeon  were  granted, 
and  the  promise  of  God  fulfilled  to  him,  when  he  took  up 
the  child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  who  in  his 
temple  had  indulged  him  with  a  sight  of  what  his  eyes  had 
most  desired  to  behold. 

But  it  is  particularly  worth  our  notice,  that  private  de- 
votion seems  to  have  met  with  the  regard  of  heaven  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  temple. 
It  appears  from  the  Scripture,  that  there  were  settled  hours 
of  prayer,  when  the  people  resorted  to  public  worship ; 
such  as  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon- 
tide, the  ninth  hour,  which  answered  to  our  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun-setting,  when  they  offered  the 
evening  sacrifice.  These  hours  were  preferred  as  the  best 
for  private  devotion,  that  the  prayer  of  the  closet  might  be 
the  prayer  of  charity  and  uniformity,  and  ascend  to  God, 
with  the  incense  of  the  church.  Peter  went  up  to  tba 
house-top  to  pray  at  the  sijcth  hour^  one  of  the  seasons  of 
public  devotion  at  the  temple*  The  prayer  of  Cornelius 
was  answered  by  a  vision  from  hi^ven  at  the  nmth  houn 
Daniel  confessed  bis  sin  and  presented  his  supplication 
before  th€  Lord  about  the  "  time  of  the  evening  oblation," 
and  was  then  favoured  with  a  revelation  from  the  Angel 
Gabriel :  and  lastly,  on  occasion  of  that  great  contest  of 
Elijah  with  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  we  read,  that  th«s 
prophet  waited  from  the  morning  till  "  the  time  of  th% 
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evening  sacrifice/'  and  then  put  up  tbe  prayer  which 
brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  determined  the  dis- 
pute.    1  Kings  xviii.  3&. 

These  examples  shew  us  plainly,  that  both  God  and 
man  have  had  regard  to  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  and  that 
private  prayer  was  most  acceptable,  when  it  agreed  with 
the  services  of  the  church.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night  were  set  apart 
for  public  and  private  devotion,  that  the  people  of  Ood 
might  be  upon  their  knees  together ,  whether  in  the  church 
or  in  their  own  farhilies :  and  there  are  still  extant  the 
forms  of  devotion  anciently  adapted  to  the  hours  of  prayer, 
which  were  put  into  the  Sason  language  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  and  were  probably  used  in  Latin  some  hun- 
dreds earlier. 

If  all  ages  and  nations  have  shewn  so  much  regard  to 
the  places  and  the  times  of  public  worship,  and  all  this 
reverence  was  commanded  and  encouraged  by  God  himself 
in  his  dealings  with  his  people,  whether  Jews  or  Christians; 
we  shall  be  disobedient  to  God,  and  contrary  to  good  men 
of  all  ages,  if  we  neglect  the  duty  of  public  worship.  It 
hath  pleased  God  in  his  wisdom  to  inspire  us  with  reve- 
rence for  his  name,  by  hallowing  some  places  and  things 
above  others  :  and  if  God  hath  regard  to  what  is  so  set 
apart  for  his  own  honour,  we  must  displease  him  and  in« 
jure  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  conform  to  his  institutions ; 
none  of  which  were  appointed  without  a  view  to  our  ad- 
vancement in  holiness  and  happiness.  For  consider  the 
consequence  of  uniting  in  public  worship.  Does  it  not 
serve  as  a  principle  of  unity,  to  promote  charity  among 
Christians,  and  bind  them  in  affection  to  one  another? 
Men,  who  resort  to  the  same  place  by  choice,  that  they 
may  pray  together,  will  contract  an  habit  of  considering 
themselves  as  constantly  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  as 
members  of  the  same  family ;  and  with  such  a  relation, 
they  cannot  lightly  offend  or  speak  evil  one  of  another. 
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And  will  not  every  place  become  happier,  in  proportioH 
as  there  is  less  offence  and  less  evil  to  set  men  against  one 
another?  If  the  experiment  were  to  be  made,  I  dare  be 
answerable  for  it,  that  the  happiness  of  every  society  would 
be  found  to  keep  equal  pace  with  their  devotion.  Where 
there  is  no  prayer,  there  is  no  religion ;  and  where  there 
is  no  religion,  there  is  no  peace ;  but  instead  of  it,  the 
blusterings  of  pride,  the  cruelty  of  malice,  the  oppressive- 
ness of  avarice,  the  rage  of  blasphemy,  slander,  and  evil 
speaking.  When  Abraham  sojourned  in  a  land  where  the 
true  God  was  either  unknown  or  disregarded,  he  said  vrithii^ 
himself,  "The  fear  of  God  ii  not  in  this  place ;"  and  accord- 
ingly be  looked  for  nothing  but  injury  and  violence.  Wher^ 
the  public  is  corrupt,  private  happiness  must  always  be 
affected  by  it ;  and  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  public  cor-* 
fuption  but  public  devotion. 

There  is  only  one  thing  farther  that  need  now  be  ob-* 
served  in  behalf  of  public  prayer,  which  is  this;  that  the 
demotion  of  heaven  is  the  devotion  of  society.  Angels  and 
daitits  all  join  in  the  adoration  of  the  same  Divine  Being ; 
there  are  no  monastics,  no  professors  of  retirement ;  btrt 
they  are  all  of  the  same  heart  and  mind,  praising  God  with 
one  voice,  and  inflaming  the  rapture  of  every  individual 
by  the  powerful  union  of  an  infinite  multitude.  Meii 
united  together  in  great  numbers  have  a  powerfiil  iriflu* 
ence  on  one  another's  passions  here  upon  earth ;  bow  much 
more  will  the  multitudes  of  immortal  spirits  in  heaven 
spread  abroad  the  flames  of  divine  love  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  shall  be  blessed  with  their  society  ?  This  con- 
sideration should  draw  Christians  together ;  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  now,  to  join  their  voices  together  in  charity,  and 
make  intercession  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  owii 
sins,  and  of  the  church  and  nation  to  which  they  belong : 
that  so  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  in  heaven,  and  join 
in  the  worship  of  the  church  triumphant ;  where  interces- 
sion shall  be  changed  to  thanksgiving ;  where  there  shall 
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be  DO  more  sorrow,  because  there  shall  be  no  sin  ;  where 
the  devotion  of  the  day  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  and  where  the  God,  whom  they 
worship,  shall  no  longer  be  an  invisible  object  of  their  faith, 
but  present  to  their  sight  in  glory  everlasting. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify  and  recommend 
the  public  worship  of  God.  I  have  warned  you  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  error  of  the 
sectaries  on  the  other;  who  in  a  manner  excluded  the 
charitable  duties  of  prayer,  to  make  room  for  vain  and  se- 
ditious discourses  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  insisted  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  text  that  the  house  of  God  is  a 
place  intended  for  the  office  oiprayeVy  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  poor  sinners,  who  may  hear  sermons  all  their  lives, 
but  will  never  find  themselves  nearer  to  God,  till  they  Juiow 
how  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  devotion.  All  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all 
the  incense  of  the  tabernacle,  all  the  smoke  of  the  altar,  did 
not  minister  to  the  work  of  preaching,  but  were  the  ve- 
hicles of  prayer,  intercession,  and  atonement.  Prayer  ever 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  vital  part  of  religion  :  without  it 
there  is  no  religion ;  and  with  it,  the  person,  who  has  only 
learned  his  catechism,  may  with  God  s  blessing  find  his 
way  to  heaven,  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  sermons. 
I  have  likewise  observed,  that  public  prayer  borrows  its 
efficacy  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  offered ;  a  place  se- 
parated from  common  use,  and  holding  communication 
with  heaven  itself,  the  dwelling-'place  of  God ;  that  the 
servants  of  God  in  all  ages  had  a  reverend  esteem  for  the 
place  of  divine  worship ;  having  regard  to  it  always  in  the 
manner  and  the  time  of  their  private  devotions\;  and  that 
God  hath  shewed  special  favour  to  those  who  applied  to 
him  at  the  appointed  time;  that  the  great  end  of  all  these 
appointments  is  the  edification  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  God,  who  are  knit  together  in  charity,  by  uniting  in 
prayer;  that  public  blessings  are  the  sure  reward  of  pubr 
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lie  devotion ;  and  that  individuals  cannot  be  at  peace,  un- 
less there  is  religion  in  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 
Above  all,  that  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  upon  earth 
is  preparatory  to  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  and  that  he  must 
pray  with  Christians  in  this  vale  of  tears,  who  would  join 
in  the  worship  of  angels  in  the  sanctuary  above.  Surely 
these  were  the  considerations  which  possessed  the  heart  of 
the  holy  Psalmist,  when  he  uttered  those  sublime  expres- 
sions of  charity  and  devotion,  the  hearing  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  coldest  heart.  "  I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  we  wjU  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord— Je- 
rusalem is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself;  for 
thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  to  tes- 
tify unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 
— O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ;  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee — for  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes  I 
will  wish  thee  prosperity ;  yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good." 

And  now,  my  brethren,  give  me  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  I  have  chosen  this  particular  subject,  because  the  sea- 
son of  Lent  is  at  hand,  and  our  case  is  particular.  You  all 
know  it  was  my  practice,  when  I  came  first  to  this  place, 
to  have  weekly  prayers  at  the  church  :  but  my  congrega- 
tion, which  was  always  small,  did  at  length  fall  away  so, 
that  I  was  discouraged  from  proceeding  any  farther.  This 
was  the  first  accident  I  had  ever  met  with  of  the  kind  since 
I  entered  into  the  ministry ;  which  made  it  the  more  griev- 
ous to  me.  However,  I  will  not  give  up  a  good  cause  in 
despair;  and  that  the  fault  may  not  lie  upon  myself,  I  have 
determined  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  having  some  encou- 
ragement so  to  do.  You  were  slack  in  sending  your  chil- 
dren to  be  catechised ;  but  when  I  spoke  to  you  upon  that 
subject  in  the  church,  I  found  an  immediate  attention  for 
the  better :  who  knows,  but  that  what  I  shall  now  say  may 
be  attended  with  the  like  happy  effect?  At  least  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  your 
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benefit  is  the  priDcipal  object  I  have  in  view.     Theriefore 
let  us  consider  tlie  case  fairly  and  impartially.  I  know  the 
excuse  you  have  to  offer  for  not  attending  the  prayers  of  the 
church  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays — ^you  are  busy,  and 
have  not  time. — And  indeed,  I  must  admit  this  excuse  as 
sufficient  with  those  whose  employment  or  situation  places 
them  at  a  great  distance  from  the  church,  and  whose  fami- 
liesdepend  upon  their  daily  labour;  therefore  I  must  argue 
the  case  more  particularly  with  those  who  are  near  the 
church.     To  them  I  answer,  that  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance is  short ;  not  much  more  than  half  an  hour  twice  in 
A  week  ;  and  that  this  little  portion  of  time  cannot  occa- 
sion any  very  great  interruption  in  their  affairs.    Let  them 
ask  their  own  hearts  seriously,  whether  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  spare  twice  as  much  timCy  on  any  day  in 
the  week,  upon  motives  of  curiosity  or  vanity  ?  And  is  the 
favour  of  God  so  light  a  matter  ?     Will  they  always  think, 
that  a  trifling  visit,  or  an  empty  sight,  is  rather  to  be  sought 
than  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven? 
Will  they  think  so  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ?  If  they  dare  not  insist  upon  such  excuses  then,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  why  should  they  depend  upon  them  now. 
But  let  me  suppose  charitably,  that  they  are  persuaded 
in  their  own  minds,  that  the  business  of  their  calling  is  the 
Jirst  thing  required  of  them ;  that  the  worship  of  God  ought 
to  give  way  to  it ;  and  that  their  diligence  will  turn  to  a 
better  account  than  their  devotion  :  if  this  is  their  reckon- 
ing, they  will  find  on  farther  consideration,  that  it  is  very 
ill  grounded.     For  man  in  this  life  is  never  independent 
of  God ;  he  doth  not  work  alone  ;  but  God  worketh  with 
him  in  every  thing  that  is  good  and  lawful.  If  he  conforms 
himself  to  the  will  of  God,  his  work  will  be  more  likely  to 
prosper,  than  if  he  consulteth  himself  only.  If  the  wisdom 
of  the  earth  is  not  tempered  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom 
t)f  heaven,  it  will  at  last  find  itself  disappointed.     And 
however  strange  this  may  seem  to  a  man,  who  at  the  week's 
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end  thinks  himself  well  able  to  reckon  up  all  the  profit  of 
his  labour ;  yet  I  can  tell  him  of  a  much  stranger  thing, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true  upon  Christian  principles, 
though  it  sounds  like  a  contradiction — He  that  saveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it — He  that  saveth  his  life  against  the  will  of 
God,  shall  lose  it  against  his  own  will ;  or,  he  shall  save  for 
awhile  the  life  of  his  body,  and  lose  for  ever  the  life  of  hiis 
fioul.  May  it  not  well  be  said  then,  he  that  saveth  his  time 
shall  lose  it  ?  He  shall  be  out  in  his  reckoning ;  his  time, 
by  some  unforeseen  interruptions  and  miscarriages,  shall  be 
rendered  less  profitable  than  he  expects  :  or,  he  shall  lose 
the  grace  of  God  by  preferring  a  very  inconsiderable  re- 
ward of  a  very  small  portion  of  his  labour :  whereas,  he, 
who  will  bestow  some  of  his  time  upon  God,  shall  see  the 
remainder  sanctified,  and  find  that  he  has  enough  and  to 
spare  for  all  other  purposes.  It  is  an  old  proverb  that  the 
wealth  honestly  gotten  goes  Jar ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  time  which  hath  God's  blessing  upon  it  shall  be  much 
increased  in  its  value.  Providence  hath  many  ways  of  dis- 
appointing worldly  men  in  their  calculations.  A  fit  of 
sickness  may  confine  them  much  longer  against  their  will, 
and  much  more  to  the  hurt  of  their  temporal  affairs,  than 
a  regular  attendance  for  several  years  upon  the  hours  of 
prayer.  When  the  Jews  were  become  carnal,  they  rea- 
soned as  Pharaoh  did  before:  who  said,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye 
are  idle,  therefore  ye  say,  let  us  go  and  do  service  to  the 
Lord  our  God."  So  they  argued  that  the  time  spent  in  di- 
vine worship  was  just  so  much  time  lost  to  themselves  and 
their  affairs.  But  God  shewed  them  the  folly  of  this  rea- 
soning :  he  led  them  into  captivity,  where  they  had  no 
church,  but  sighed  and  lamented  for  the  want  of  one,  say- 
ing, How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? 
Their  sabbaths  and  festivals  had  been  neglected  on  motives 
of  worldly  profit :  therefore  so  much  time  as  they  had  stolen 
from  God,  so  much  and  more  did  he  cut  off  in  judgment 
from  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  property  in  their  own 
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land :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  reason  why 
many  are  not  blessed  in  their  property,  and  find  unex- 
pected miscarriage  in  their  affairs ;  which  might  have  been 
prevented,  had  they  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hilkj 
and  considered  themselves  rather  as  the  servants  of  God^ 
than  the  masters  of  their  own  time. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  these  things,  that  the  house  of 
God  is  the  house  of  prayer — that  you  may  lose  your  time  by 
saving  it — and  that  for  a  little  time  well  spent  you  may  pur- 
chase the  blessing  of  God  here,  and  the  riches  of  eternity 
hereafter,  thrdugh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON  XLVI. 

AND  THE  EARTH  BllOUGHT  FORTH  GRASS,  AND  UEttli 
YIELDING  SEED  AFTER  HIS  KIND,  AND  THE  TREE 
YIELDING  FRUIT,  WHOSE  SEED  WAS  IN  ITSELF;  AND 
GOD  SAW  THAT  IT  WAS  GOOD. Gen.  i.  12. 

IF  an  author,  who  should  undertake  to  explain  the  pro- 
portion of  architecture,  were  to  trouble  us  with  a  long 
preface,  to  prove  that  every  house  we  see  must  have  been 
the  work  of  some  man,  because  no  house  could  possibly 
build  itself,  or  rise  into  form  by  accident ;  I  presume,  we 
should  all  be  of  opinion,  that  he  might  have  spared  this 
part  of  his  labour.  It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  insist, 
that  the  structure  of  nature  could  not  raise  itself;  the  cases 
being  exactly  parallel,  and  both  self-evident  to  common 
sense.  There  is  a  sort  of  sense,  which  pretends  to  discover, 
not  only  that  the  argument  is  necessary,,  but  that  the  proof 
is  deficient.  We  trust,  however,  that  such  neither  is,  nor 
ever  will  be  common.  If  there  really  be  such  a  thing  as 
speculative  or  philosophical  atheism,  that  doctrine  must  be 
the  individual  point,  in  which  the  affectation  of  wisdom 
meets  the  extremity  of  folly :  and  it  would  be  loss  of  time 
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to  reason  with  it.  We  therefore  take  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  text^  that  herbs,  trees,  fruits,  and  seeds,  are  the  work 
of  God ;  and  the  present  occasion  requires  us  to  consider 
how,  and  in  what  respects,  this  work  is  goody  and  displays 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  goodness  ascribed  to  this  part  of  the  creation  is  evi- 
dently not  moral  but  natural :  it  means,  that  the  several 
articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  that  sort  of  good- 
ness of  which  they  are  capable ;  that  they  are  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  their  kinds;  wonderful  in  their  growth; 
sufficient  in  their  powers  and  properties;  and  beneficial 
in  their  uses.  In  these  capacities  we  are  to  consider 
them ;  and  to  observe  how  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is 
manifested. 

First,  in  the  form  and  structure  of  vegetables. 

Secondly,  in  the  manner  of  their  growth. 

Thirdly,  in  their  natural  uses,  for  meat  and  medicine. 

Fourthly,  in  their  moral  uses ;  for  the  advancement  of 
human  prudence  and  religious  faith. 

Herbs  and  flowers  may  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as 
objects  of  inferior  consideration  in  philosophy;  but  every 
thing  must  be  great  which  hath  God  for  its  author.  To 
him  all  the  parts  of  nature  are  equally  related.  The  fiowers 
of  the  earth  can  raise  our  thoughts  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world  as  effectually  as  the  stars  of  heaven :  and  till  we 
make  this  use  of  both,  we  cannot  be  said  to  think  properly 
of  either.  The  contemplation  of  nature  should  always  be 
seasoned  with  a  mixture  of  devotion,  the  highest  faculty 
of  the  human  mind ;  by  which  alone  contemplation  is  im- 
proved, and  dignified,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object. 
To  join  these  together  is  the  design  of  our  present  meet- 
ing ;  and  when  they  are  joined,  may  they  never  more  be 
put  asunder ! 

In  the  form  and  structure  of  plants,  with  the  provision 
for  their  growth  and  increase,  there  is  a  store  of  matter 
which  would  more  than  fill  a  philosophical  treatise ;  I  must 
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therefore  content  myself  with  tracing  some  of  the  outlmes 
of  so  large  a  subject 

The  first  thing  that  engages  the  curiosity  of  man,  and 
tempts  him  to  bestow  so  much  of  his  labour  and  attention 
upon  this  part  of  the  creation,  is  the  beautiful  form  and 
splendid  attire  of  plants.  They  who  practise  this  labour 
know  how  delighdul  it  is.  It  seems  to  restore  man  in  bis 
fallen  state  to  a  participation  of  that  felicity,  which  he  en- 
joyed while  innocent  in  Paradise. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  this  part  of  nature,  it  is 
first  observable  that,  herbs  and  trees  compose  a  scene  so 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  because  they  are  invested  with  that 
green  colour,  which,  being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  coloured  rays  of  light,  is  tempered  to  a 
mildness  which  the  eye  can  bear.  The  other  brighter  and 
more  simple  colours  are  sparingly  bestowed  on  the  flowers 
of  plants,  and  which,  if  diffused  over  all  their  parts,  would 
have  been  too  glaring,  and  consequently  offensive.  The 
smaller  and  more  elegant  parts  are  adorned  with  that  bright- 
ness which  attracts. the  admiration  without  endangering 
the  sense. 

But  while  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  colouring  of  a 
flower,  the  reason  may  be  still  more  engaged  with  the 
natural  use  and  design  of  a  flower  in  the  economy  of  vege- 
tation. The  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  when  young  and  tender, 
requires  some  covering  to  protect  it ;  and  accordingly,  the 
flower-leaves  surround  the  seat  of  fructification ;  when  the 
sun  is  warm,  they  are  expanded  by  its  rays,  to  give  the 
infant  fruit  the  benefit  of  the  heat :  to  forward  its  growth 
when  the  sun  sets,  and  the  cold  of  the  evening  prevails, 
the  flower-leaves  naturally  close,  that  the  air  of  the  night 
may  not  injure  the  seed-vessel.  As  the  fructification  ad- 
vances, and  the  changes  of  the  air  are  no  longer  hurtful, 
the  flower-leaves  have  answered  their  end,  and  so  they 
wither  and  fall  away.  How  elegant  therefore,  as  well  as 
apposite,  is  that  allusion  in  the  Gospel ;  "  I  say  unto  you, 
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that  Solomon  in  all  bis  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these  :"*  for  the  flower,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  lily  and 
other  plants,  is  literally  and  physically  a  raiment  for  the 
clothing  of  the  seed-vessel !  And  a  raiment  it  is,  whose 
texture  surpasses  all  the  laboured  productions  of  art  for  the 
clothing  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  finest  works  of  the 
loom  and  the  needle,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  i^pear 
so  rude  and  coarse,  that  a  savage  might  be  ashamed  to  wear 
them :  but  when  the  work  of  God  in  a  flower  is  brought  to 
the  same  test,  we  see  how  fibres,  too  minute  for  the  naked 
eye,  are  composed  of  others  still  more  minute ;  and  they  of 
others ;  till  the  primordial  threads  or  first  principles  of  the 
texture  are  utterly  undiscernible ;  while  the  whole  sub* 
stance  presents  a  celestial  radiance  in  its  colouring,  with  a 
richness  superior  to  silver  and  gold :  as  if  it  were  intended 
for  the  clothing  of  an  angel.  The  whole  creation  does  not 
afibrd  a  more  splendid  object  for  minute  examination  than 
the  leaves  and  filaments  of  flowers ;  even  of  some  flowers 
which  look  obscure,  and  promise  little  or  nothing  to  the 
naked  eye. 

But  besides  this  richness  of  substance  and  colour,  there 
is  an  elegance  of  design  in  the  whole  form  and  disposition 
of  a  plant,  which  human  artists,  in  ornamental  works,  are 
always  studious  to  imitate.  Their  leaves,  and  branches, 
and  flowers,  are  thrown  about  with  that  ease,  and  turned 
into  beautiful  lines,  so  as  to  charm  the  eye  with  a  variety 
of  flexure,  and  convince  us  that  all  the  excellence  of  art 
tnust  take  its  pattern  from  nature. 

The  parts  generally  observable  in  plants,  are  a  root,  a 
stalk,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  and  seeds,  succeeding 
each  other  in  their  order,  and  all  seeming  necessary  to  one 
another.  But  under  the  direction  of  divine  wisdom,  ve- 
getable life  is  carried  on  in  every  possible  form,  and  the 
end  of  fructification  is  attained,  while  the  means  seem  to  be 
wanting  :  as  if  Providence  meant  to  shew  us,  that  it  is  not 

•  Matt.  vi.  «9. 
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con&ned  to  any  particular  means ;  and  that  the  woric  of  God 
in.'this  respect  essentially  differs  from  the  work  of  man. 
Tlie  Ferns  have  neither  stalks,  nor  branches,  nor  flowers, 
but  consist  of  single  leaves  on  their  pedicles,  with  seeds 
upon  the  backs  of  them.  The  flower  of  the  Dwarf-thistle 
sits  upon  the  ground  without  a  stalk ;  while  the  Torch- 
thistle,  has  nothing  but  a  stalk,  like  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
The  Melon-thistle  is  all  fruit ;  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig, 
all  leaf:  and  whilst  the  various  fruits  are  produced  from 
the  germens  of  their  respective  flowers,  the  Fig-tree  gives 
us  its  fruit  without  any  such  concurrence,  and  incloses  the 
flowers  themselves.  The  Tuber  terne^  or  Trufile,  has  nei- 
ther leaf,  stem,  branch,  flower,  nor  seed ;  nothing  but  a 
globular  root,  which  thrives  under  ground,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  fed  by  fibres  like  other  roots ;  yet  it  increases 
and  multiplies. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  nature,  that  plants  which  have  the 
same  characters  have  like  qualities ;  but  where  this  rule 
would  teach  us  to  expect  a  poison,  we  find  a  plant  with  an 
agreeable  odour  and  wholesome  nourishment ;  as  in  the 
Solamim  Esculentum^  which  is  of  a  deadly  race,  with  all 
the  external  characters  of  a  Night-shade.  Are  we  not  hence 
to  learn,  that  quality  does  not  arise  from  configuration,  or 
from  any  necessity  of  nature ;  but  follows  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator ;  who  to  every  plant,  as  to  every  man, 
"  divided  severally  as  he  will  ?" 

It  seems  essential  to  trees,  that  they  should  be  fixed  in 
the  earth,  and  draw  their  nourishment  from  it ;  but  some 
will  have  no  communication  with  the  earth ;  aflixing  them- 
selves in  a  strange  manner  to  the  wood  of  other  trees,  and 
subsisting  upon  their  juices ;  yet  preserving  their  own  pe- 
culiar nature  and  complexion. 

Flowers  are  commonly  expanded  by  the  beat  of  the  sun; 
but  some  are  opened  in  the  evening  when  others  are  closed ; 
and  break  forth  at  midnight ;  particularly  one,  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  vegetable  creation  ;  like  the  nightingale,  which 
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delights  the  ear  of  men,  and  displays  its  skill  without  a 
rival,  while  other  birds  are  silent  and  at  rest. 

When  we  survey  the  plants  of  the  sea,  how  discernible 
is  that  wisdom  which  hath  provided  for  their  subsistence 
and  safety  in  that  element !  Such  as  have  broad  leaves, 
and  would  be  forced  from  their  station  by  tides  or  stonnsj 
if  their  roots  were  fixed  into  an  earthly  bottom,  are  fastened 
by  the  root  to  weighty  stones  and  pebbles  ;  where  instead 
of  being  driven  about  at  random  by  the  Stations  of  the 
water,  they  lie  safe  at  anchor.  That  they  may  not  be 
bruised  by  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  they  are  rendered 
powerfully  buoyant,  and  kept  in  an  erect  position,  by 
means  of  large  vesicles  of  air,  variously  disjiosed  about 
their  leaves  or  their  stalks,  as  the  difference  of  their  form 
and  structure  may  require.  A  similar  provision  for  their 
preservation  is  observable  in  many  of  the  plants  which  grow 
upon  the  land.  Such  as  are  tender  and  flexible,  and  apt 
to  trail  upon  the  ground,  are  furnished  with  spiral  tendrils, 
or  other  like  means,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  such  other 
plants  as  are  firm  and  upright.  What  a  useful  lesson  is 
this  to  human  society !  where,  according  to  the  analt^y  of 
nature,  the  strong  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  the  de- 
fenceless should  rest  securely  upon  rfie  powerful.  How 
different  a  place  would  the  world  be,  if  this  example  were 
religiously  followed  1 

And  now  if  there  are  so  many  effects  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom visible  to  us  who  are  confined  in  a  climate  remote  from 
the  sun  ;  what  opportunities  must  they  have,  what  wonders 
of  the  Lord  must  they  see,  wlio  go  doum  to  the  sea  in  ships', 
and  make  their  observations  in  happier  regions ;  where  the 
sun,  the  soil,  the  air,  all  things  being  different,  vegetation 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  presents  many  grand  and 
glorious  objects  which  can  never  come  to  our  sight ! 

In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  plants,  which  is  the  second 
thing  to  be  considered,  I  must  forbear  to  attempt  a  theory. 
The  firat  particular  which  meets  us  is  that  spoken  of  in  the 
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text ;  that  herbs  and  trees  carry  their  ^eeds  in  themselves : 
from  whence  it  seems  deducible,  that  the  primeval  tree  or 
plant,  which  was  contemporary  with  the  first  father  of 
mankind,  included  all  the  trees  that  should  proceed  from  it 
to  the  end  of  time ;  so  that  the  seed  which  is  growing  into 
an  herb  at  this  day,  is  but  an  evolution  of  something  which 
subsisted  in  the  first  plant  at  the  creation.  How  to  get 
clear  of  this  consequence  we  do  not  see ;  and  to  pursue  it 
we  are  not  able ;  our  imagination  is  bewildered  and  lost 
in  the  idea  of  such  a  succession ;  the  rudiments  of  a  future 
forest  included  in  a  single  acorn  ! 

It  is  not  so  far  beyond  us  to  observe,  how  the  elements 
in  their  several  capacities  are  made  subservient  to  the  life 
and  increase  of  plants.  The  soil  on  which  they  grow  con* 
tains  a  mixture  of  principles,  wisely  tempered  together, 
which  supply  vegetables  with  matter  for  their  nourish* 
ment ;  and  their  root  with  its  fibres  and  lacteals,  which 
takes  in  this  nourishment,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
stomach  in  animals.  Water  is  the  vehicle  which  convejrs 
this  nourishment  into  their  vessels  :  while  the  sun  and  air, 
expanding  and  contracting,  keep  up  an  oscillatory  motion 
analogous  to  that  of  respiration. 

It  is  now  allowed,  that  there  is  both  a  vital  circulation 
of  the  juices  in  vegetables,  and  a  large  perspiration  from 
their  pores :  which  latter  is  become  a  subject  of  great  cu- 
riosity and  importance,  from  the  successful  labours  of  those 
who  have  cultivated  this  part  of  natural  philosophy.  The 
circulation  in  plants  is  strong  in  the  spring,  and  languid  in 
the  winter ;  in  some  it  is  so  forcible  and  abundant,  that  if 
their  vessels  are  opened  at  an  improper  season,  they  will 
bleed  to  death,  as  when  an  artery  is  divided  in  the  human 
body.  If  the  finer  spirit  evaporates  from  a  plant,  and  it 
has  no  fresh  supply,  it  becomes  instantly  flaccid  and  fad* 
ing,  as  an  animal  body  dies  with  the  departure  of  its  breath. 

The  process  of  vegetation  is  forwarded  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
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changes  of  the  weather.  The  heat  of  the  sun  raises  a  moist^ 
elastic  vapour,  which  fills  and  expands  certain  vessels  in 
plants,  and  so  gradually  enlarges  their  bulk ;  while  tiie 
colder  air  of  the  night  condenses  and  digests  the  matter 
which  has  been  raised,  and  so  confirms  the  work  of  the  day. 
We  complain  of  cold  blasts  and  clouded  skies,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  which  vegetation  rapidly  advancing  is  sud- 
denly stopped  and  seems  stationary :  but  this  may  be 
wisely  ordained  by  Providence ;  the  growth  of  herbs  may 
be  too  hasty  ;  they  are  weak  in  substance,  if  they  are  drawn 
forward  too  fast.  A  cold  season  prevents  this  too  hasty 
growth ;  as  in  the  moral  world  some  seasonable  disap-* 
pointment  may  give  a  salutary  check  to  an  aspiring  mind^ 
and  establish  it  in  wisdom  and  patience.  Even  the  roughs 
est  motions  of  the  elements  have  their  use.  Winds  and 
storms,  which  agitate  the  body  of  trees  and  herbs,  loosen 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  make  way  for  their  fibres  to 
multiply,  and  to  strike  more  kindly  into  the  soil,  to  find  new 
nourishment.  Thus  is  nature  more  effectually  progressive 
when  it  seems  to  be  stationary  or  even  retrograde ;  and 
all  things  work  together  for  good ;  which  they  could  nevef 
do  but  under  the  foresight  and  direction  of  an  alUwise 
Providence. 

But  above  all,  the  showers  of  heaven,  concurring  with 
the  sun,  promote  the  work  of  vegetation.  They  keep  the 
matter  of  the  soil  soluble,  and  consequently  moveable !  for 
salts  cannot  act  but  in  a  siate  of  sokititm ;  they  fumisk 
matter  for  an  expansive  vapour,  which  acts  internally  and 
externally;  and,  what  is  but  litde  understood,  though 
equally  worthy  of  admiration,  the  rain  brings  down  with 
it  an  invigorating  ethereal  spirit  from  the  clouds,  which 
gives  it  an  efficacy  far  beyond  all  the  waterings  wbich  hu- 
man labour  can  administer.  It  is  here  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  as  in  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  nothing  can  succeed 
without  a  blessing  from  heaven :  ^'  Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
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the  Father  of  lights."*  How  commonly  do  we  see,  that 
some  seeds  which  lie  still  in  the  ground,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  stir  by  all  the  waterings  of  art,  will  suddenly  start 
up  to  life  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  a  watering  from 
the  heavens !  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  gifts  of 
God  and  the  gifts  of  man. 

But,  thirdly,  the  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  his  power 
and  wisdom,  is  displayed  in  the  uses  of  plants ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  curiosity  to  consider  them 
attentively.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  man  to  learn  the  will  of 
God  from  the  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  pages  of 
revelation :  and  it  is  his  happiness  to  follow  it  when  known. 
According  to  the  state  of  nature,  a  preference  seems  to  be 
given  to  vegetable  diet  For  the  useful  and  harmless 
cattle,  which  either  feed  man  with  their  milk,  or  assist  him 
in  his  labours,  nothing  is  provided  but  a  vegetable  or  fari- 
naceous diet  Animal  food  is  proper  to  wild  beasts  of 
fierce  and  savage  natures ;  and  the  man  who  abuses  it  is 
too  nearly  allied  to  that  class  of  animals.  The  beasts  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Levitical  Law  as  proper  and  wholesome 
to  man  are  very  few.  The  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  which 
supply  a  more  temperate  diet,  are  administered  to  us  in 
much  greater  variety :  but  the  luxuriance  of  nature  is  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  where  the  roots,  leaves,  fruits, 
and  seeds  of  plants,  afford  all  that  is  most  tempting  to  the 
eye,  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  desirable  to  the  appetite. 
The  sweetest  food  in  the  world,  which  is  honey,  is  a  com- 
position elaborated  by  the  bee  from  the  flowers  of  vege- 
tables. The  emblematical  horn  of  plenty  is  not  stored 
with  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes,  but  with  herbs  and  fruits  for 
the  sustenance  and  delight  of  man.  The  e£Scacy  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  for  preserving  the  body  in  health,  and  the 
mind  in  a  clear  and  temperate  state,  hath  in  all  ages  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  wise  and  good.  The 
greatest  instances  of  longevity  have  been  found  among 

•  James  i.  17. 
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the  virtuous  and  the  recluse,  who  feasted  on  the  herbs  and 
roots  which  their  own  hands  had  cultivated. 

Of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  we  have  farther 
evidence  in  the  medicinal  herbs.     If  men  obtain  the  repu- 
tation of  wisdom  by  a  judicious  application  of  them  to  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  what  must  that  original  wisdom  be,  which 
gave  them  their  forms  and  their  faculties !    "  The  Lord," 
saith  the  son  of  Sirach,  **hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  despise  them."*    When 
he  considers  who  is  the  author  of  them,  he  will  be  per- 
suaded, that,  if  understood,  they  must  be  found  more  safe 
in  their  use,  than  the  preparations  of  human  art ;  he  will 
therefore  respect  their  virtues,  and  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence which  is  due  to  them.     There  is  certainly  a  momen- 
tum in  mineral  preparations,  which  produces  sudden  and 
great  effects ;  but  their  power  approaches  too  near  to  vio- 
lence: while  the  vegetable  medicines,  ordained  to  be  such 
by  the  Creator,  are  more  congenial  to  the  human  consti- 
tution; and  thus  a  reasonable  alliance  is  preserved  between 
the  medicine  of  man  and  the  diet  of  man ;  but  we  nevier 
eat  minerals,  though  we  use  them  in  medicine ;  often  with 
some  good,  and  also  with  the  danger  of  some  bad  effect. 
The  mineral  materials  of  a  volcano  will  warm  us,  as  the 
fuel  of  any  other  fire ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  may  suffo- 
cate us,  or  send  down  ruin  upon  our  heads. 

What  possible  modification  of  minerals  can  chemistry 
exhibit,  which  will  quiet  a  distempered  agitation  of  the 
nerves,  and  lessen  the  sensation  of  pain,  which  would  other- 
wise be  insupportable?  But  this  desirable  effect  is  wonder- 
fully produced  by  the  medicinal  juice  of  the  poppy.  The 
learned  know  that  there  are  several  effects  in  medicine, 
which  are  never  to  be  obtained  but  from  vegetables  ;  and 
so  persuaded  are  they  of  a  specific,  salutary  power  in  them, 
that  they  apply  for  help  even  to  such  plants  as  are  poison- 
ous.    That  the  poisonous  plants  have  their  use,  we  must 

*  Eccliis.  zxzriii.  4. 
1  2  L 
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presume^  because  they  Tiave  the  same  divine  aathor  with 
the  rest.  Every  Creature  of  God  is  good  in  its  pr6p«r  ca- 
pacity ;  but  if  we  mistake  its  capacity,  we  shall  abuse  it. 
Poisonous  herbs,  from  their  great  power,  may  do  service 
internally,  in  very  small  quantities  ;  but  we  should  rather 
suppose,  from  what  we  have  heard  and  seen,  that  they  were 
intended  chiefly  for  external  application ;  in  which  they 
can  perform  wonders ;  and  medicine  might  perhaps  be  im- 
proved, if  more  experiments  were  made  in  this  way.  But, 
it  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge  here,  and  I  have  nothing 
but  a  good  meaning  to  plead  for  proceeding  thus  far. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed,  lastly,  that  the  same  wisdom, 
which  ordained  the  vegetable  creation  for  the  natural  use 
of  feeding  and  healing  the  body,  hath  applied  it  also  to  a 
moral  or  intellectual  use,  for  the  enlarging  of  our  ideas, 
and  the  enlightening  of  our  understandings.  It  joins  its 
voice  in  the  universal  chorus  of  all  created  things,  and  to 
the  ear  of  reason  celebrates  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
Creator.  As  the  heavens,  from  day  unto  day,  and  from 
night  unto  night,  declare  the  glory  of  God,  so  do  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  all  trees  and  herbs,  in  their  places 
and  seasons  speak  the  same  language ;  from  the  climates 
of  the  north  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  south,  and  from 
the  winter  to  the  spring  and  the  harvest. 

The  Holy  Scripture  hath  many  wise,  and  some  beautiful 
allusions  to  the  vegetable  creation,  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  most  ancient  piece  of  this  sort  is  the  pa- 
rable of  Jotham  in  the  book  of  Judges  ;  where  the  dispo- 
sitions and  humours  of  men,  and  their  effects  in  society,  are 
illustrated  by  the  different  natures  of  trees.  On  occasion 
of  Abimelech's  treachery,  Jotham  tells  the  people,*  under 
the  form  of  a  fable,  that  the  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  them 
a  king :  and  when  all  the  good  and  honourable,  as  the 
olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine,  declined  the  trouble  of 
ruling  in  society,  the  bramble  offered  his  services,  and  in- 

*  See  Judges  ix.  8,  &c. 
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Yited  them  to  trust  in  his  shadow.  Thus  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  Abimelech :  and  doth  not  experience  shew  us 
at  this  day,  that  the  moral  ist  still  good  ?  that  the  worst, 
and  most  worthless,  are  always  the  most  forward  to  thrust 
themselves  into  power,  and  promise  great  things ;  how  safe 
and  hap)>y  we  should  be  under  their  shadow  !  As  if  bram- 
bles, of  a  nature  to  tear  the  skin,  and  draw  blood  from  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  burned  out 
of  the  way,  could  form  an  agreeable  shade  for  the  people  to 
sit  under.  The  good  and  the  virtuous,  who  are  fruitful  and 
happy  in  themselves,  would  be  deprived  of  their  internal 
comforts  by  the  hurry  and  danger  which  attend  the  pos- 
session of  power ;  but  bad  men  who  have  no  source  of  con- 
tent and  enjoyment  within  themselves,  are  always  so  for? 
ward  to  seek  it  without  themselves,  and  would  turn  the 
world  upside  down,  or  tear  its  inhabitants  to  pieces,  to  sa- 
tisfy their  own  ambition.  When  circumstances  conspire  to 
bring  those  into  action  who  are  most  worthy  of  power, 
then  people  sit  under  the  vinCy  and  under  thejig-treey  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  with  a  like  allusion,  hath  referred 
lis  to  the  natural  state  and  condition  of  plants  and  flowers ; 
thence  to  learn  the  unprofitableness  of  that  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, with  which  we  seek  after  the  things  of  this  world. 
"  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow — If  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you?"* 
As  if  he  had  said  :  '^  You  admire  the  beautiful  clothing  of 
a  flower ;  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  the 
God  on  whom  you  depend  is  the  author  of  its  wonderful 
contexture ;  whence  you  ought  to  learn,  that  if  he  hath 
bestowed  this  rich  attire  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  grass  of  the  field,  so  fading  and  transient,  he  will 
never  leave  you  unprovided  who  are  made  for  eternity." 

The  accidents  to  which  plants  are  exposed  in  their 
growth,  afford  matter  for  the  beautiful  and  instructive  pa-* 

•  Matt.  tL  S9-  50. 
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rable  of  the  sower,  which  conveys  as  much  in  a  few  plain 
words,  as  a  volume  could  do  in  any  other  form.*  The  seed 
of  God's  word,  when  it  is  sown  by  a  preacher,  may  fall  into 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  as  the  seed  of  the  sower  into  a 
happy,  fruitful  soil ;  or  it  may  light  among  the  thorns  of 
worldly  cares,  and  the  rank  weeds  of  worldly  pleasures, 
which,  springing  up  with  it,  will  choke  it,  and  render  it 
unfruitful ;  or  it  may  fall  into  a  hasty,  impatient  mind,  like 
seed  upon  a  shallow,  rocky  soil,  where  it  hath  no  depth  of 
earth,  and  so  cannot  endure  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  dries 
it.  Other  minds  are  open  to  the  ways  of  the  world  in  public 
or  fashionable  life,  and  unguarded  against  the  dangers  of 
sin ;  so  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  evil  spirits, 
which  rob  them  of  what  they  had  heard ;  as  birds  of  the 
air  pick  up  without  fear  or  molestation,  the  seeds  which 
are  scattered  by  the  side  of  a  public  road. 

The  transient  nature  of  plants  and  flowers  has  given 
occasion  to  many  striking  representations  of  the  brevity 
and  vanity  of  this  mortal  life.  "  As  the  leaves  wither  and 
fall  away  from  the  trees,  and  others  succeed,  so,"  saith  an 
ancient  poet,  "  are  the  generations  of  men.  "f 

How  subiime  and  affecting  is  that  reflection  in  the  book 
of  Job — **Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery;  he  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down:";}:  in  the  same  figurative  language 
doth  the  Psalmist  speak  of  the  flourishing  state  of  man  in 
youth,  and  his  decay  in  the  time  of  age;  "  In  the  morning 
they  are  like  the  grass  which  groweth  up,  in  the  morning 
it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down 
and  withered."     To  cure  us  of  our  confidence  in  the  wealth 

*  Matt.  xiii.  3,  &c. 

♦vXXa  t«  fAVf  T  an/xoi  ^AfAA^t  X"*' — Horn,  //.  (.  146. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
^ow  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground. 

Pope*i  Homer,  b.  ▼£.  1.  181. 
t  Job  xiT.  t. 
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and  prosperity  of  this  world,  and  make  way  for  the  serious 
temper  of  the  Gospel,  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  and 
rhetorical  than  that  sentence  of  St.  James :  "  Let  the  bro- 
ther of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich 
in  that  he  is  made  low;  because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass 
he  shall  pass  away;  for  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a 
burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth ; 
so  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways :"  that  is,  he 
shall  decay  in  his  prosperity,  as  the  flower  fades  the  sooner 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun-shine. 

The  reviving  of  seeds  and  roots  buried  in  the  earth, 
though  so  common  a  fact,  is  yet  so  wonderful,  that  it  is 
more  than  a  figure,  it  is  a  pledge  and  assurance  that  the 
dead  shall  rise  again.  In  every  spring  nature  presents  us 
with  a  general  resurrection  in  the  vegetable  world,  after  a 
temporary  death  and  burial  in  the  winter.  The  root  that 
lies  dormant  under  the  ground  is  a  prisoner  of  hope y  and 
waits  for  the  return  of  the  vernal  sun.  If  it  could  speak, 
it  might  repeat  (and  to  the  ear  of  faith  it  does  repeat)  those 
words  of  the  Apostle: — O  grave  ^  where  is  thy  victory?  So 
plainly  doth  vegetable  nature  preach  this  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  that  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  senseless,  who 
does  not  make  this  use  of  it — "  Thou  fool,  it  is  not  quick- 
ened, except  it  die." 

I  would  now  only  observe,  after  what  hath  been  said, 
that  a  right  use  of  our  present  subject  in  all  its  parts  must 
contribute  to  the  dignity,  and  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
How  innocently,  and  how  pleasantly  is  he  entertained, 
who  in  cultivating  the  various  productions  of  the  earth, 
hath  the  elements  working  with  him,  and  assisting  him  to 
perfect  his  flowers  and  fruits,  and  raise  a  Paradise  around 
him !  What  a  rational  and  noble  employment  it  is,  to  trace 
the  effects  of  divine  wisdom  in  a  survey  oif  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  in  the  beautiful  forms  of  plants,  their  endless 
variety,  the  configuration  of  their  organs,  the  distinction  of 
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their  characters;  the  places  of  their  inhabitation,  by  land, 
by  sea,  in  rivers  and  in  lakes,  on  rocks  and  mountains,  in 
the  fields,  the  pastures,  and  the  woods;  with  their  succes- 
sions from  the  spring  to  the  summer^  from  the  summer  to 
the  autumn :  their  appearances  by  day  and  by  night ! 

How  proper  is  it  to  use  them  for  health  and  for  tem- 
perance, as  the  wise  have  done,  and  as  the  Creator,  ever 
mindful  of  the  sum  of  our  happiness,  hath  appointed ! 
What  a  respectable  benefactor  is  he  to  mankind,  who  dis- 
covers their  virtues  in  medicine,  and  applies  them  to  the 
relief  of  the  miserable;  an  office  ever  grateful  to  a  benevo- 
lent mind ! 

But  happiest  of  all  is  he,  who  having  cultivated  herbs 
and  trees,  and  studied  their  virtues,  and  applied  them  for 
his  own,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  rises  from  thence  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  great  Parent  of  good,  whom  he  sees 
and  adores  in  these  his  glorious  works.     The  world  cannot 
shew  us  a  more  exalted  character  than  that  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious philosopher,  who  delights  to  turn  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  God  :  who  from  the  objects  of  his  sight  derives 
improvement  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  glass  of  things  tem- 
poral sees  the  image  of  things  eternal.     Let  a  man  have  all 
the  world  can  give  him;  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he  has  a 
grovelling,  unlettered,  indevout  mind :  let  him  have  his  gar- 
dens, his  fields,  his  woods,  and  his  lawns,  for  grandeur,  or- 
nament, plenty,  and  gratification ;  while  at  the  same  time 
God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.     And  let  another  have 
neither  field  nor  garden ;  let  him  only  look  at  nature  virith 
an  enlightened  mind ;  a  mind  which  can  see  and  adore  the 
Creator  in  his  works;  can  consider  them  as  demonstrations 
of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  his  truth  ;  this  man 
is  greater,  as  well  as  happier,  in  his  poverty,  than  the  other 
in  his  riches.     The  one  is  but  little  higher  than  a  beast,  the 
other  but  little  lower  than  an  angel. 

We  ought  therefore  to  praise  those  who  in  their  life-time 
made  this  use  of  the  natural  world,  and  gratefully  to  re- 
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member  that  piety  which  directed  our  minds  to  an  annual 
commemoration  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  works  of  the  ve- 
getable creation ;  a  great  subject ;  in  discoursing  on  which, 
I  have  only  scattered  some  seeds,  to  be  opened  and  per« 
fected  by  your  future  meditation :  in  which  may  the  grace 
of  God  assist  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  &c. 


SERMON  XLVII. 

AND  GOD  MADE  THE  BEAST  OF  THE  EARTH  AFTER  HIS 
KIND,  AND  CATTLE  AFTER  THEIR  KIND,  AND  EVERY 
THING  THAT  CREEPETH  UPON  THE  EARTH  AFTER 
HIS    kind:    and    god    saw  THAT    IT    WAS    GOOD. — ^ 

Gen.  i.  25. 

WHEN  the  works  of  God  were  finished,  his  eye  sur- 
veyed them^  and  saw  that  they  were  good;  that  they 
were  perfect. in  their  construction,  and  capable  of  answer- 
ing all  the  ends  to  which  they  were  appointed.  As  far  ad 
man  can  observe  his  goodness  in  the  works  of  nature,  and 
see  the  mind  of  the  Creator  in  the  creature,  so  far  he  sees 
things  as  God  sees  them,  and  becomes  partaker  of  a  divine 
pleasure. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  some 
of  that  goodness  which  is  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;* 
from  whence  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  animal,  with  a 
desire  to  trace  the  same  goodness  in  the  structure,  quali- 
ties, and  economy  of  living  creatures :  but  confining  my- 
3elf  chiefly  to  those  spoken  of  in  the  text,  beasts  ^nd  cattle. 

When  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  compared,  different 
things  are  to  be  admired,  but  nothing  is  to  be  preferred; 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  being  infinite,  is  every 
where  equal  to  itself:  to  its  works  nothing  can  be  added 
with  advantage,  nothing  can  be  |;aken  from  them  without 

*  S««  the  preceding  Sermoa  on  the  RdigUus  Urn  cfBotanfeol  PhiUtopky, 
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loss.  All  things  are  perfect  iii  their  several  kinds,  and  poi« 
sessed  of  that  goodness  or  sufficiency  which  must  be  found 
in  every  work  of  God. 

Yet  there  is  a  visible  series  or  scale  in  the  natural  crea- 
tion ;  where  those  derivative  powers  which  are  in  the  ctear 
ture,  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  keep  ascending 
regularly  till  we  can  follow  them  no  farther.  When  we 
pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  order  of  beings,  some  new 
faculty  presents  itself  to  our  admiration.  Thus,  betwixt 
plants  and  animals  there  are  essential  di£ferences,  which 
immediately  strike  us.  A  plant  is  a  system  of  life,  but  in- 
sensitive, and  fixed  to  a  certain  spot.  An  animal  hath  vo- 
luntary motion,  sense,  or  perception,  and  is  capable  of  pain 
and  pleasure.  Yet  in  the  construction  of  each  there  are 
some  general  principles  which  very  obviously  connect  them. 
It  is  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  true,  that  trees  have 
limbs,  and  an  animal  body  branches.  A  vascular  system  is 
also  common  to  both,  in  the  channels  of  which  life  is  main- 
tained and  circulated.  When  the  trachea,  with  its  branches 
in  the  lungs,  or  the  veins  and  arteries,  or  the  nerves,  are 
separately  represented,  we  have  the  figure  of  a  tree.  The 
leaves  of  trees  have  a  fibrous  and  fleshy  part ;  their  bark 
is  a  covering,  which  answers  to  the  skin  in  animals.  An 
active  vapour  pervades  them  both,  and  perspires  from  both, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  vigour. 

The  parallel  might  be  extended  to  their  wounds  and  dis- 
tempers ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  minute,  when  our  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  raise  devotion  than  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
However,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  vis  vittB,  or 
involuntary,  mechanical  force  of  animal  life,  is  kept  up  by 
the  same  elements  which  act  upon  plants  for  their  growth 
and  support. 

The  organs  of  respiration,  acted  upon  by  the  air,  are  as 
the  first  wheel  in  a  machine,  which  receives  the  moving 
power;  heat  preserves  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours, and  acts  as  an  expanding  force  in  the  stomach, 
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heart,  and  blood-vessels ;  which  force  is  counteracted  from 
without  by  the  atmospherical  pressure ;  for  the  want  of 
which,  the  vessels  would  be  ruptured  by  the  prevailing  of 
the  force  within. 

The  nerves  form  another  distinct  branch  of  the  animal 
i^ystem,  and  are  accommodated  by  the  Creator  to  the  ac- 
tion of  that  subtle,  forcible  fluid,  which  in  its  di£ferent  ca- 
pacities we  sometimes  call  lights  and  sometimes  ether. 
Late  experiments  have  shewn  us  how  little  this  acts  on  the 
blood-vessels,  and  how  powerfully  on  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, the  functions  of  which  it  will  therefore  restore,  and 
hath  done  in  several  cases,  when  they  have  been  impaired 
by  diseases  or  accidents. 

The  animal  mechanism,  and  the  forces  of  life,  are  things 
fearful  and  wonderful  in  themselves,  and  of  such  deep  re- 
search, that  I  am  afraid  of  venturing  too  far ;  but  thus  far 
I  think  we  are  safe,  that  animal  life,  considered  only  as  mo- 
ttofty  is  maintained  like  the  other  motions  of  nature,  by  the 
action  of  contrary  forces ;  in  which  there  is  this  wonderful 
property,  that  neither  appears  to  have  the  priority ;  and 
their  joint  effect  is  a  motion,  which  in  theory  is  perpetual. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  cannot  bum  without  fire,  nor  be 
lighted  without  air :  which  of  these  is  first  we  cannot  say, 
for  they  seem  co-instantaneous ;  and  they  continue  to  work 
together  till  the  matter  fails  which  they  work  upon. 

Thus,  when  an  animal  is  bom  into  the  world,  and  the 
candle  of  life  is  lighted  up,  it  is  hard  to  give  any  prece- 
dence to  the  elementary  powers  which  support  it.  The 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  forces  into  the  lungs,  as  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  its  action,  that  air  which  is  the  breath 
of  life ;  but  this  could  not  happen  unless  the  more  subtle 
element  were  to  occasion  a  rarefaction  within ;  and  this  re- 
ciprocation, once  begun,  is  continued  through  life ;  though 
it  will  fail  if  either  of  the  elements  cease  to  act  upon  it. 
With  extreme  cold,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  stop; 
and  the  want  of  air,  or  the  admission  of  that  which  is  im- 
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proper,  will  extinguish  the  vital  motion  in  the  longs.  But 
here^  as  the  power  of  the  Creator  is  found  to  maintain  a  ve- 
getable life  in  plants,  where  the  necessary  means  seem  to 
be  wanting ;  so  when  we  think  the  mechanism  of  animal 
life  is  understood,  and  that  heat,  and  respiration,  and  cir- 
culation, are  all  necessary  to  it,  we  look  farther,  and  find 
animals  living  without  respiration :  some  totally,  and  others 
(which  is  more  wonderful)  occasionally.  Some  are  com- 
paratively, if  not  positively,  cold  in  their  temperature ;  as 
those  which  lie  under  water  in  the  winter  months.  These 
are  unable  to  endure  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  the  life 
of  others :  as  there  are  plants  which  fix  themselves  upon 
the  bleak  head  of  a  mountain,  and  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  a  richer  soil  and  a  warmer  air.  Thus  doth  the  wisdom 
of  God  work  by  various  ways  to  the  same  end ;  and  ani- 
mal life  is  maintained  where  the  means  of  life  seem  to  be 
wanting.  That,  the  elements  which  act  upon  the  barome- 
ter and  thermometer  are  necessary  to  animal  life  cannot 
be  doubted,  however  the  receptive. faculties  of  organised 
matter  may  be  varied.  We  have  musical  sounds  from  the 
pipe,  the  string,  and  the  drum ;  but  never  without  the  mu- 
sical element  of  air.  :  . 

If  we  inquire.how  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  displayed 
in  the  different  kinds  of  .animals,  the  field  is  so  large,  that 
the  time  will  permit  us  to  consider  those  only  to  which  we 
are  directed  by  the  words  of  the  text,  "  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  cattle  after  their  kind."  And  that  we  may  proceed 
herein  without  confusion,  we  must  take  advantage  of  a 
plain  and  significant  distinction  which  the  Holy  Scripture 
hath  proposed  to  us  for  our  learning. 

The  law  of  Moses,  in  the  xith  chapter  of  Leviticus,  di- 
vides the  brute  creation  into  two  grand  parties,  from  the 
fashion  of  their  feet,  and  their  manner  of  feeding ;  that  is, 
from  the  parting  of  the  hoof,  and  the  chewing  of  the  cud; 
which  properties  are  indications  of  their  general  charac- 
ters, as  wild  or  tame.     For  the  dividing  of  the  hoof  and  the 
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chewing  of  the  cud  are  peculiar  to  those  cattle  which  are 
serviceable  to  man's  life,  as  sheep,  Oxen,  goats,  deer,  and 
their  several  kinds.  These  are  shod  by  the  Creator  for  a 
peaceable  and  ino£fensive  progress  through  life;  as  the 
Scripture  exhorts  us  to  be  shod  in  like  manner  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  They  live  temperately 
upon  herbage,  the  diet  of  students  and  saints ;  and  after 
the  taking  of  their  food,  chew  it  deliberately  over  again 
for  better  digestion ;  in  which  act  they  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance a  brute  can  assume  of  pensiveness  or  meditation; 
which  is  metaphorically  called  rumination^  with  reference 
to  this  property  of  certain  animals. 

Such  are  these :  but  when  we  compare  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  forest,  they,  instead  of  the  harmless  hoof,  have 
feet  which  are  swift  to  shed  blood*  sharp  claw^  to  seize  upotl 
their  prey,  and  teeth  to  devour  it;  such  as  liond^  tigerSj 
leopards,  wolves,  foxes,  and  smaller  verinin. 

Where  one  of  the  Mosaic  marks  is  found,  and  the  other 
is  wanting,  such  creatures  are  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  wild  and  the  tame  ;  as  the  swine,  the  hare,  and  some 
bthers.  Those  that  part  the  hoof  afford  us  wholesotne 
nourishment ;  those  that  are  shod  with  any  kind  of  hoof 
may  be  made  useful  to  man ;  as  the  camel,  the  horse^  the 
ass,  the  mule  :  all  of  which  are  fit  to  travel  and  carry  bur- 
dens. But  when  the  foot  is  divided  into  many  parts,  and 
armed  with  claws,  there  is  but  small  hope  of  the  manners ; 
such  creatures  being  in  general  either  murderers,  or  hunt- 
ers, or  thieves;  the  malefactors  and  felons  of  the  brute 
creation  :  though  among  the  wild  there  are  all  the  possible 
gradations  of  ferocity  and  evil  temper. 

Who  can  review  the  creatures  of  God,  as  they  arrange 
themselves  under  the  two  great  denominations  of  wild  and 
tame,  without  wondering  at  their  different  dispositions  and 
ways  of  life  !  Sheep  and  oxen  lead  a  sociable  as  well  as 
a  peaceable  life;  they  are  formed  into  flocks  and  herds; 

*  Rom.  iii.  15- 
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and  as  they  live  honestly  they  walk  openly  in  the  day. 
The  time  of  darkness  is  to  them,  as  to  the  virtuous  and 
sober  amongst  men,  a  time  of  rest.     But  the  beast  of  prey 
goeth  about  in  solitude ;  the  time  of  darkness  is  to  him 
the  time  of  action  :  then  he  visits  the  folds  of  sheep,  and 
stalls  of  oxen,  thirsting  for  their  blood ;  as  the  thief  and 
the  murderer  visits  the  habitations  of  men,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  robbing  and  destroying,  under  the  concealment 
of  the  night.     When  the  sun  ariseth  the  beast  of  prey  re- 
tires to  the  covert  of  the  forest ;  and  while  the  cattle  are 
spreading  themselves  over  a  thousand  hills  in  search  of 
pasture,  the  tyrant  of  the  desert  is  laying  himself  down  in 
his  den,  to  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  his  bloody  meal.     The 
ways  of  men  are  not  less  different  than  the  ways  of  beasts; 
and  here  we  may  see  them  represented  as  in  a  glass ;  for, 
as  the  quietness  of  the  pasture,  in  which  the  cattle  spend 
their  day,  is  to  the  bowlings  of  a  wilderness  in  the  night, 
such  is  the  virtuous  life  of  honest  labour  to  the  life  of  the 
thief,  the  oppressor,  the  murderer,  and  the  midnight  game- 
ster, who  live  upon  the  losses  and  suflferings  of  other  men. 
The  diflferent  qualities  and  properties  in  which  brute 
creatures  excel  are  as  manifest  proofs  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom as  their  different  modes  of  living.     The  horse  excels 
in  strength  and  courage.     His  aptness  for  war  is  finely 
touched  in  the  book  of  Job — "  Hast  thou  given  the  horse 
strength  ?  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? — He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  :  he  mocketh  at  fear,  and 
is  not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword."* 
When  he  heareth  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  battle  at  a  distance,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and 
their  shouting,  he  signifies  by  his  voice  and  his  motion, 
that  he  is  impatient  to  join  them  and  be  in  action.     The 
fox  excels  in  subtil ty  and  subterfuge;  and  his  arts  find  em- 
ployment for  some  amongst  mankind,  who  disdain  to  busy 

*  Job  xzzix.  19. 
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themselves  in  any  useful  study  or  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

The  dog  is  gifted  with  that  sagacity,  vigilance,  and  fide- 
lity, which  qualify  him  to  be  the  guard,  the  companion, 
the  friend  of  man ;  and  happy  is  he,  who  finds  a  friend  as 
true  and  uncorrupt  as  this  animal ;  who  will  rather  die  by 
the  side  of  his  master  than  take  a  bribe  of  a  stranger  to 
betray  him.  The  sense  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  trace  a 
single  person  through  a  crowd  of  people,  is  a  gift  of  the 
Creator,  which  exceeds  our  comprehension:  and  many 
other  examples  of  the  sagacity  of  this  creature  would  be 
incredible,  if  they  were  not  common  and  well  attested. 
By  what  natural  faculties  they  are  performed,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  conjecture. 

In  all  brute  creatures  there  is  implanted  an  ardent  atten- 
tion towards  their  offspring,  which  prevails  over  every  other 
consideration.  Even  the  weakest  creatures  will  undertake 
to  defend  and  preserve  their  young  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  They  do  not  leave  their  offspring  to  be  attended 
for  hire  by  others,  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  unprofitable  pleasures ;  this  duty  is  their  greatest 
pleasure  ;  and  yet  it  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion. Beasts,  with  all  their  tenderness,  are  never  betrayed 
into  any  acts  of  false  indulgence :  their  affection  never 
gratifies  itself  with  raising  up  their  young  to  an  unnatural 
state  of  ease,  idleness,  and  ignorance :  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  able  to  exercise  the  faculties  the  Creator  hath  given 
them,  they  are  compelled  by  their  parents  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants.  And,  through  the  divine  bounty,  the 
world  is  open  to  them,  and  their  own  labour  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  them.  Provision  of  the  proper  sort  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  species,  and  a  place  is  allotted  to  each, 
in  which  it  does  not  encroach  upon  the  rest.  The  moun- 
tains and  rocks  are  "  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,"  which 
climb  over  frightful  precipices  to  a  pasture  where  no  other 
creature  can  partake  with  them.     The  beast  of  prey  is 
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covered  by  the  wood,  and  can  feed  himself  according  to 
his  nature.  Foxes,  and  other  animals,  have  holes  wherein 
they  )rest  and  hide  themselves  under  the  earth.  The  sheep 
hath  a  fold,  the  ox  hath  a  stall,  provided  for  them  by  man ; 
having  no  covert  provided  by  themselves.  Beiksts  of  la- 
bour are  maintained  by  their  labour ;  for  few  men  are  so 
unjust  as  to  ^^  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn." 

The  different  manners  of  beasts  and  cattle,  with  their 
dependence  upon  the  bounty  of  God,  are  bridly  described 
to  us  in  those  sublime  terms  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Scripture.  '^  Thou  makest  darkness  that  it  may  be  night; 
wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  move.  The  lions 
roaring  after  their  prey  do  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The 
sun  ariseth,  and  they  get  them  away  together,  and  lay  them 
down  in  their  dens.  (Then)  man  goeth  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening ;"  and  those  service- 
able worthy  creatures,  which  are  the  companions  of  his 
labour,  go  along  with  him — "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth 
is  full  of  thy  riches  !  All  creatures  wait  upon  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  When 
thou  givest  it  them  they  gather  it;  and  when  thou  openest 
thine  hand  they  are  filled  with  good."  How  great  is  this 
idea !  the  hand  of  man  scatters  food  to  the  few  creatures 
that  are  about  him ;  but  when  the  hand  of  God  is  opened, 
a  world  is  fed  and  satisfied. 

The  usefulness  of  cattle  to  the  support,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  man,  is  a  topic  which  would  carry  us  out 
to  a  great  length.  The  state  of  man,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world,  could  not  be  maintained  without  them.  From 
cattle  we  have  food,  and  raiment,  and  assistance,  and  em- 
ployment. How  wisely  and  mercifully  is  it  ordained,  that 
those  creatures  which  afford  us  wholesome  nourishment 
are  disposed  to  live  with  us,  that  we  miay  live  upon  them: 
their  milk  is  so  agreeable  to  the  human  constitution,  and 
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80  pleasant  in  itself,  that  it  is  celebrated  among  the  first 
blessings  of  the  promised  land.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
gives  us  clothing,  such  as  the  world  cannot  equal ;  and 
late  discoveries  explain  to  us  an  essential  di£ference  be- 
tween the  vegetable  clothing  and  the  animal ;  the  former 
of  which  draws  off,  the  latter  retains  and  promotes  animal 
heat ;  and  is  found  to  assist  in  the  cure  of  some  very  criti- 
cal distempers.  What  would  the  labour  of  man  avail, 
without  the  strength  and  patience  of  beasts  to  assist  him 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessary  business 
of  life?  even  the  fiercest  of  creatures  "  made  to  be  takeii 
and  destroyed,"*  have  their  use;  for,  in  taking  and  de- 
stroying them,  man  is  employed ;  and  so  one  great  pur- 
pose of  his  present  life  is  answered.  Whoever  considers 
this,  will  find,  that  the  true  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  in  which  men  necessarily  unite  against  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  which  would  otherwise  prevail  against  them : 
and  he  is  fittest  to  be  a  leader  in  natural  society,  who  can 
best  defend  others  against  their  natural  enemies  the  beasts^ 
Thus  from  the  nature  of  wild  beasts  arises  one  of  the  em- 
ployments of  man,  which  is  that  of  hunting ;  to  which  war 
is  nearly  allied,  as  another  sort  of  hunting  ;*  and  it  should 
never  be  entered  upon,  but  for  reasons  the  same  with  those 
which  arm  us  against  the  beasts  that  would  devour  us; 
that  is,  for  self-defence ;  though  it  is  too  true  in  fact,  that 
men  hunt  men  for  their  spoils,  as  they  hunt  wild  beasts 
for  their  skins ;  and  the  scalps  of  men  are  the  trophies  of 
some,  as  the  scalps  of  foxes  are  nailed  up  by  others  against 
the  wall. 

Hunters  and  warriors  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world ; 
but  he  that  feeds  the  sheep  is  more  honourably  employed 
than  he  who  pursues  the  lion.  The  attendance  of  man 
upon  those  innocent  creatures  which  God  hath  ordained 
for  his  use,  is  an  employment  which  succeeded  to  the  life 
of  Paradise.     The  holy  Patriarchs  and  servants  of  God 

•  2  Pet.  ii.  If. 
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were  taught  to  prefer  the  occupations  of  shepherds.  Their 
riches  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds :  and  it  was  their  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  their  labour,  to  wait  upon  them  in  tents, 
amidst  the  various  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  mountains, 
the  groves,  the  fields,  and  streams  of  water.  The  fancy 
of  man  hath  always  been  delighted  with  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  the  pastoral  life  ;  which  probably  afforded  matter 
to  the  first  poetry,  before  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  war  and 
slaughter  had  been  celebrated  in  verse.  Whatever  the  im- 
provements of  modern  times  may  be,  the  imagination  has 
a  pleasure  in  resigning  them  all,  to  dwell  upon  the  less 
improved  manners  of  those  who  lived  in  the  purer  ages. 
O  happy  state  of  health,  innocence,  plenty,  and  pleasure ; 
plenty  without  luxury,  and  pleasure  without  corruption ! 
How  far  preferable  to  that  artificial  state  of  life,  into  which 
we  have  been  brought  by  overstrained  refinements  in  civi- 
lization, and  commerce  too  much  extended !  where  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  unnatural,  and  consequently  unhealthy 
modes  of  living,  perplexity  of  law,  consumption  of  pro- 
perty, and  other  kindred  evils,  conspire  to  render  life  so 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  that  many  throw  it  away  in  de- 
spair, as  not  worth  having.  A  false  glare  of  tinselled  hap- 
piness is  found  amongst  the  rich  and  the  great,  with  such 
distressing  want  and  misery  amongst  the  poor,  as  nature 
knows  nothing  of ;  and  which  can  arise  only  from  the  false 
principles  and  selfish  views  and  expedients  of  a  weak  and 
degenerate  policy. 

It  hath  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  world  and 
the  creatures  that  belong  to  it  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
man :  which  question  was  well  argued,  and  wisely  deter- 
mined in  the  aflfirmative,  by  the  philosophical  orator  of 
Rome :  but  the  modern  infidel,  to  make  man  an  inconsi- 
derable being,  has  a  strong  propensity  to  the  negative; 
and  some  poets,  in  their  way  of  arguing,  have  attempted 
to  make  the  subject  ridiculous.  We  see  that  even  the 
fiercest  creatures  have  their  use,  by  driving  men  into  so- 
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ciety  for  their  mutual  defence.  All  creatures  in  general 
are  the  subjects  of  man,  whose  dominion  is  established  by 
a  charter  from  heaven.  By  the  reason  and  understanding 
of  man  the  swiftest  are  overtaken,  and  the  strongest  are 
overpowered  :  he  can  take  them  as  his  property,  manage 
them  as  his  servants,  confine  them  as  his  captives,  and  de- 
stroy them  at  his  pleasure :  they  are  impressed  with  a  fear 
and  dread  of  him,  as  if  they  were  sensible  of  his  power. 
Most  of  them  serve  to  some  natural  use ;  but  all  have  their 
intellectual  use,  in  giving  necessary  ideas  and  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  goodness  of  God  is  no 
where  more  manifest  than  in  this  intellectual  application 
of  brute  animals  and  their  properties ;  no  one  creature 
upon  earth  can  make  that  use  of  man,  which  man  mdces  of 
all  the  rest ;  in  rendering  himself,  if  he  will,  a  better  rea- 
soner,  a  better  citizen,  a  more  devout  worshipper  of  God. 
This  is  so  important  a  part  of  our  present  subject,  so  curi- 
ous in  itself,  and  so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  understandings  that  I  must  beg  your  attention, 
while  I  dwell  upon  it  as  far  as  the  time  will  permit. 

1 .  First  then,  we  borrow  from  beasts,  cattle,  and  creep- 
ing things  of  the  earth,  many  of  our  best  ideas  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  As  it  was  said  by  Solomon,  "Go  to  the 
ant,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise ;"  so  might  it  be  said, 
with  parity  of  reason.  Go  to  the  sheep  for  a  pattern  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience ;  go  to  the  ox  for  an  example  of 
patient  labour ;  go  to  the  swine,  consider  its  stubborn  dis- 
position, its  intemperance,  and  beastly  uncleanness ;  and 
thence  learn  to  abhor  and  avoid  them.  The  passage  taken 
by  St.  Paul  from  the  poet  Callimachus  contains  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  unprofitable  character  of  this  beast — "  The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies  :**•  for 
the  swine  of  the  Eastern  countries  drags  its  belly  upon  the 
ground,  and  is  so  incapable  of  speed,  that  it  can  scarcely 
walk.     And  such  is  man,  if  he  is  a  slave  to  his  bodily 
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appetites ;  his  feet  are  retarded  by  the  heaviness  of  hif 
nature,  and  he  can  make  no  progress  in  any  work  that  is 
good,  useful,  or  ingenious. 

The  first  man  was  instructed  in  Paradise  from  the  qua- 
lities of  brute  creatures,  which  God  summoned  before  him 
for  his  observation.  The  first  writing  in  the  world  was 
by  pictures  and  forms  of  animal  life,  for  the  conveying  of 
religious  and  moral  truth  to  the  mind,  before  alphabetical 
writing  was  in  use.  These  forms  or  likenesses  had  been 
abused  by  the  idolaters  of  Egypt ;  so  God  forbade  the  use 
of  them,  and  appointed  the  alphabetical  signatures  in  their 

stead ;  which  still  retain  some  traces  of  the  old  animal 
forms.*  The  moral  fables  of  antiquity  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  properties  and  manners  of  brute  creatures,  which 
are  made  to  converse  and  reason  according  to  the  views 
and  tempers  of  each,  and  so  to  give  notice  of  the  ways  oi 
different  sorts  of  men.  Thus  also  did  God  instruct  his 
people  in  the  law  of  Moses,  by  ordering  their  diet  as  they 
were  to  order  their  conversation.  The  unclean,  and  the 
rapacious,  were  prohibited,  and,  as  it  were,  excommuni*^ 
cc^ted ;  the  useful,  gentle,  and  obedient  were  selected  for 
food  and  sacrifice.  The  prophets  explain  things  in  the 
same  way.  Isaiah  describes  the  conversion  of  cruel  and 
immoral  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  peace  under  the  figure 
of  a  miraculous  reformation  amongst  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth ;  when  the  lion  should  eat  straw  like  the  or,  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  should /^eisf  togethery  and  all  the  savage  kinds 
should  put  off  the  nature  of  evil  beasts,  as  formerly  when 
they  had  all  lived  quietly  under  the  same  roof  in  Noah's 
ark,  a  figure  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  New  Testa-* 
ment  carries  on  the  same  mode  of  instruction,  and  Peter 
is  taught  in  a  vision  that  a  communication  was  to  be 
opened  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  under  the  figure 
of  a  liberty  to  eat  all  kinds  of  unclean  beasts,  now  to  be 

*  See  some  very  ingenious  observations  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Alphabetic  Writing,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davy. 
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made  clean  by  their  reception  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.^ 
Even  the  ill  qualities  of  the  great  adversary  of  mankind 
are  set  forth  for  our  dread  and  abhorrence,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelation,  under  the  emblem  of  the  old  serpent, 
cursed  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  insiduous,  insinuating, 
double-tongued,  and  having  the  power  of  death  in  his  bite. 
We  see  him  again  under  the  emblem  of  a  roaring  lion, 
going  about  and  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Thus  are 
all  the  creatures  serviceable,  both  good  and  bad,  in  giving 
us  ideas  for  the  improTement  of  the  mind  and  manners. 

2.  We  may  observe  next,  that  industry  and  activity  are 
recommended  to  us  by  the  example  of  the  whole  animal 
creation.  All  work,  that  they  may  eat ;  and  therefore,  he 
who  does  not  work,  is  not  fit  to  live.  All  creatures  seek 
their  meat  from  God ;  it  is  not  provided  for  any  of  them 
in  an  inactive  state,  but  they  must  employ  themselves  to 
find  and  obtain  it.  Birds  of  the  air  are  upon  the  wing 
from  morning  till  evening.  Wild  creatures  must  hunt 
before  they  can  be  fed.  Some  partake  of  that  sentence  of 
labour  passed  upon  man  after  the  fall,  and  labour  with  him 
for  their  daily  food.  If  it  is  then  the  appointment  of  God, 
that  all  his  creatures  should  be  in  action,  the  idle  man  is 
a  monster  in  the  creation,  who  must  pay  for  his  o£fence 
either  by  poverty,  sickness,  ignorance,  or  vice ;  and  must, 
in  some  respect  or  other,  become  a  nuisance  to  society ; 
on  which  consideration,  it  is  a  great  evil  in  government  to 
maintain  any,  or  to  su£fer  any,  for  want  of  employment,  to 
live  idly. 

3.  From  the  state  of  beasts  under  the  dominion  of  man ^ 
as  God  hath  wisely  established  it,  the  parallel  is  very 
strong  for  the  benefit  and  necessity  of  government  amongst 
mankind. 

Among  brute  beasts  we  find  the  two  classes  of  wild  and 
tame,  totally  differing  in  their  manners,  and  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  each  other.     Man  is  over  them  all,  to  feed 

*  See  AcU  x.    Compare  vemea  14, 15,  and  28. 
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the  gentle  and  domestic,  to  reward  the  laborious,  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  common  enemy. 
To  the  one  sort  he  is  a  governor  and  protector ;  to  the 
other  an  avenger,  who  ought  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain ; 
for  if  he  does,  he  himself  must  suffer  by  it  as  well  as  the 
beasts  that  are  committed  to  his  care ;  the  enemy  being 
equally  at  war  with  both. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  law  of  subordination  and  sub- 
jection to  be  dissolved :  let  us  suppose  the  authority  of 
man  to  be  withdrawn,  and  all  animals  abandoned  to  their 
natural  liberty :  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
swine  would  make  his  part  good  by  his  impudence,  and 
would  root  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  fields  or  gardens  at 
his  pleasure.  Foxes,  and  other  vermin,  would  no  longer 
be  thieves,  because  there  would  be  none  to  judge  them, 
and  so  they  would  take  what  they  wanted  by  natural  right 
The  wolves  would  scatter  the  sheep  and  tear  them  to 
pieces :  the  dogs,  having  no  master  to  encourage  and  direct 
them,  would  forget  their  duty,  and  join  the  enemy :  and 
thus  the  best  part  of  the  animal  creation  would  become  a 
prey  to  the  worst.  The  dogs  might  perchance  quarrel 
sometimes  with  a  wolf :  but  the  sheep  would  be  ho  gainers 
by  that. 

In  order  to  bring  things  to  this  state,  the  wolf  might  per- 
suade the  sheep,  that  the  power  of  the  shepherd  is  an  im- 
position, a  base  encroachment  of  that  tyrant  and  uisurper 
man;  that  all  creatures  are  horn  free  and  equal;  and  that 
they  would  see  blessed  times,  if  they  were  to  assert  their 
natural  rights  and  become  independent.  The  wolf  that 
should  thus  argue  for  universal  liberty,  would  be  a  wise 
wolf;  for  he  would  be  a  gainer :  but  the  sheep  that  should 
admit  the  argument,  and  bring  up  her  lambs  in  the  doc- 
trine, would  be  a  silly  sheep  indeed  ;  for  she  would  soon 
be  a  loser,  chased  out  of  her  pasture,  and  worried  out  of 
her  life. 

Among  men  there  certainly  is  the  same  difference  as 
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among  the  beasts.  There  is  a  sort  of  them  with  hard  and 
unfeeling  tempers,  impudent  foreheads,  idle  dispositions, 
voracious  appetites,  and  endless  wants :  who  will  push 
themselves  into  importance,  and  make  their  party  good 
either  by  importunity  or  by  force.  There  is  another  sort, 
modest,  sober,  and  gentle;  fearful  of  oflfending,  and  con- 
tented with  a  little.  This  difference,  so  obvious  and  in- 
disputable, is  totally  overlooked  by  those  who  plead  for 
universal  liberty  and  natural  equality :  for  men  are  no  more 
equal  in  their  natures  than  the  lamb  and  the  lion*s  whelp : 
and  supposing  liberty  to  be  universal,  the  bold,  the  im- 
pudent, the  idle,  and  the  rapacious,  instantly  make  their 
fortunes  out  of  the  peaceable  and  the  patient.  Therefore 
these  can  never  live  together  in  the  world,  but  under  the 
ordinance  of  God,  who  has  appointed  an  authority  of  law 
and  magistracy,  which  lays  a  common  restraint  upon  all : 
whence  all  good  men,  who  mean  well  and  know  their  duty, 
will  pray  for  those  who  are  in  authority,  thajt  God  would 
direct  their  counsels  and  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  laws,  for  the  common  good  :  that  the  fences 
may  not  be  weak,  nor  the  beast  of  prey  find  friends  and  ac- 
complices within  the  fold.  It  is  of  pernicious  consequence 
to  the  peace  of  mankind,  that  there  is  a  certain  wild  spirit 
of  reforming  policy,  which,  whether  it  works  with  the  com- 
manding air  and  garb  of  philosophy,  or  with  the  powers 
of  oratory,  or  the  fancies  of  poetry,  can  never  rest  till  it 
has  made  men  wolves  to  one  another ;  for  as  things  are, 
this  must  be  the  effect  of  natural  equality  brought  to  its 
proper  issue.  If  we  would  reason  like  men,  let  us  first  in- 
form ourselves  from  the  regulations  and  laws  which  God 
hath  established  in  the  world  :  this  will  be  our  best  philo- 
sophy :  when  oratory  takes  us  o£f  from  this  ground,  it  is 
nothing  but  sophistry ;  and  poetry,  ^hen  it  misrepresents 
the  nature  of  things,  is  delusion  and  madness. 

4.  But  now,  fourthly,  as  the  animal  creation  sets  before 
us  the  natural  interests  of  men  in  society,  it  leads  us  farr 
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ther  on  to  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God  ;  as  the 
stream,  if  we  trace  it  upwards,  must  bring  us  to  the  foun- 
tain. The  whole  world,  as  an  effect,  is  so  constituted  as  to 
instruct  us  in  the  nature  of  its  cause.  Thus  the  effect  of 
motion  in  the  world  demonstrates  a  cause  which  has  mo- 
tion from  itself,  and  in  which  all  other  motion  must  begin. 
Derivative  life  in  living  creatures  must  descend  from  a  life 
which  is  original ;  that  is,  from  a  Being,  who,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks,  only  hath  immortality. 

The  faculty  of  sight,  so  piercing  and  extensive  in  some 
creatures,  and  so  necessary  to  all,  directs  us  to  an  all-seeing 
Power,  from  which  nothing  can  be  hid.  He  that  made 
the  eye  must  see  with  perfect  sight,  and  be  the  witness  of 
our  secret  thoughts.  The  appearance  of  mechanical  art 
in  animals,  which  is  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  in 
some  kinds,  is  a  specimen  or  emanation  of  that  consummate 
art  and  skill  which  are  in  the  Creator  himself.  Natural 
affection  in  animals  toward  their  young  is  a  proof  that  the 
Creator,  who  infused  it,  hath  the  same  affection  to  his  own 
creatures ;  especially  to  man ;  for  we  are  his  offspring. 
The  workings  of  natural  affection  in  the  creature  are  ap- 
pealed to,  as  a  sign  or  pledge  of  his  own  tender  mercies 
to  us :  "Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea, 
they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."  Our  Saviour 
insists  upon  a  like  example  in  nature  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
his  own  tenderness  towards  his  people :  "  How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  ga- 
thereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  !"  From  these  and 
other  like  examples,  we  infer  with  certainty,  that  whatso- 
ever is  good  or  excellent  in  the  creature,  the  original  of  all 
that  goodness  is  in  the  Creator  himself;  the  whole  world 
being  as  it  were  a  transcript  or  transfusion  of  the  Divine 
Mind. 

5.  Lastly,  from  the  consideration  of  those  wonderful 
instincts  which  are  found  in  living  creatures,  it  should  be 
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our  earnest  desire  and  our  highest  ambition  to  have  God 
for  our  teacher.  The  stork,  the  turtle,  the  crane,  and  th^ 
swallow,  know  their  appointed  times,*  and  find  an  un^ 
beaten  invisible  track  through  the  air,  and  over  the  wide 
ocean  to  a  distant  climate*  The  spider  spreads  and  sus^ 
pends  its  web  by  the  nicest  rules  of  art  The  beaver,  the 
architect  of  the  waters,  builds  an  habitation  which  no  hU'- 
man  architect  Could  contrive  or  execute^  The  bird  weaves 
a  nest  of  un tractable  materials,  which  it  disposes  and  ad-^ 
justs  without  any  difficulty.  The  bee  designs  with  unerring 
skill  what  no  geometriciui  could  tea^h^  and  measures  its 
Ivork  in  the  dark.  As  a  chemist,  it  has  the  grand  secret 
of  transmutation ;  extracting  the  sweetest  of  meat  from  the 
most  poisonous  of  herbs.  See  how  wise  all  these  are^ 
without  the  tedious  forms  of  practice  and  experience  I  they 
have  no  elements  to  learn^  but  are  well  tead  by  immediate 
infusion.  From  the  same  power,  and  in  the  same  compen^ 
dious  manner,  did  the  Apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  all  languages  without  learning 
them.  The  working  of  God  is  to  us  as  unaccountable  in 
the  one  way  of  teaching  as  in  the  other.  And  doth  not 
God  still  give  to  man  a  sense  and  a  power  superior  to  rea^^ 
son,  when  he  appears  plainly  to  have  given  such  ft  power 
to  inferior  creatures  ?  Will  not  he  still  teach  man,  who 
continueth  to  teach  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of 
heaven  ?  Therefore,  if  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  who  certainly  will  give  to  men  as  liberally  as  to 
brutes ;  and  they  have  a  promise  that  they  shall  be  an<- 
swered  if  they  apply  for  direction.  Where  shall  the  ant 
or  the  bee  go,  but  to  the  Creator,  to  learn  what  no  reason 
of  man  can  teach  them  ?  And  whither  shall  man  go  but 
to  the  same  teacher  ?  The  knowledge  he  wants  is  not  from 
himself,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  word  of  Re* 
velation ;  aiid  now,  by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  we  see  fulfilled  which  was 

♦  jdt.  wu.  r. 
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written  in  the  prophets,  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God ; 
the  grace  of  God  hath  been  given  to  all  nations  as  univer- 
sally as  instinct  hath  been  infused  into  all  the  kinds  of  liv- 
ing creatures :  and  so  God  is  just  and  equal  in  all  his 
works  :  what  we  have  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  nature, 
we  obtain  in  the  extraordinary  way  of  grace ;  which  is  the 
better  and  the  wiser  way  upon  all  accounts ;  and  he,  who 
pretends  to  have  by  nature  what  God  giveth  by  grace,  is 
more  unprovided,  and  in  a  worse  condition,  than  the  beasts 
that  perish. 

6.  Upon  the  whole,  the  animal  world  sets  before  us  the 
most  evident  assurances  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness ;  and  our  duty  ^  in  respect  to  this  subject,  is  equally 
plain  from  what  has  been  said.  As  the  government  of  all 
creatures  is  committed  to  man  by  the  Creator,  not  obtained 
by  chance,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  trusty  which  we  are 
seriously  and  faithfully  to  discharge.  We  think  few  men 
are  fit  to  be  kings,  and  are  strangely  apprehensive  of  des- 
potism :  yet  is  every  man  an  absolute  monarch  over  these 
poor  brute  subjects ;  often  shamefully  abused  by  the  wan- 
ton, the  passionate,  and  the  hard-hearted :  A  righteous 
man^  who  doeth  good  from  a  sense  of  duty,  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast  ;*  he  abstains  from  all  cruelty ;  he  rewards 
the  labour  of  his  brute  servants  and  domestics,  and  delights 
to  render  their  lives  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  he  can  ; 
knowing  that  he  must  give  an  account  of  this  as  of  every 
other  trust.  In  their  natural  capacity,  he  uses  them  for 
his  benefit  with  thankfulness  to  their  Maker :  in  their  in- 
tellectual  application,  he  derives  improvement  to  his  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  natures.  That  man  is  a 
poor  animal,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  who  looks 
upon  beasts  as  beasts  look  upon  him,  and  learns  nothing 
from  them ;  when  a  wise  man  may  gather  so  much  instruc- 
tion to  serve  him  in  every  relation  of  life,  whether  natural, 
social,  civil,  or  religious. 

•  ProT.  lii.  10. 
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When  we  see  what  wisdom  is  found  in  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  fowls  of  the  heaven ;  how  they  perform  what 
surpasses  the  power  of  reason,  because  God  worketh  in 
them  ;  let  us  apply  to  their  Teacher,  that  he  may  assist  us 
in  all  the  works  necessary  to  the  saving  of  our  souls  :  that 
we  may  be  as  wise  for  the  next  world  as  they  are  for  their 
well-being  in  this  world.  Whatsoever  gifts  and  talents 
are  necessary  to  them,  they  have  by  nature|without  asking ; 
for  they  cannot  ask :  what  we  want  we  must  pray  for ; 
God  having  made  his  teaching  unto  us  an  object  of  choice, 
and  endued  us  with  speech  for  the  great  ends  of  praying  to 
him  and  praising  him.  To  Him,  therefore,  who  is  the  only 
wise,  who  only  hath  immortality,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life, 
who  is  magnified  in  all  his  works,  even  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  one  God,  be 
ascribed  all  honour,  glory,  power,  and  dominion,  now  and 
for  evermore.     Amen. 


SERMON  XLVIII. 

AND  GOD  SAID,  LET  THE  WATERS  UNDER  THE  HEAVEN 
BE  GATHERED  TOGETHER  UNTO  ONE  PLACE,  AND 
LET  THE  DRY  LAND  APPEAR:  AND  IT  WAS  SO.  AND 
GOD  CALLED  THE  DRY  LAND  EARTH,  AND  THE 
GATHERING  TOGETHER  OF  THE  WATERS  CALLED 
HE    SEAS  :    AND    GOD     SAW    THAT    IT    WAS    GOOD. 

Gen.  i.  9,  10. 

THE  earth  is  generally  considered  as  the  place  of  man's 
habitation,  and  the  theatre  of  those  various  actions 
which  have  filled  the  pages  of  history.  When  we  take 
the  earth  in  this  sense,  we  find  it  a  bad  and  a  troublesome 
world,  a  scene  of  error  and  confusion,  in  which  the  exploits 
of  the  mischievous  bear  away  the  prize  from  the  actions  of 
the  virtuous,  and  the  most  wicked  of  men  are  celebrated 
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as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Here  warlike  nations  have 
extended  their  borders,  and  erected  kingdoms,  which  ap* 
peared  in  great  splendour  for  a  time,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  God's  providence,  and  then  vanished  away  like  a  fiery 
meteor  of  the  night.  Here  have  busy  men,  by  fraud  and 
violence,  obtained  large  possessions,  which  soon  changed 
their  owners,  and  raised  magnificent  buildings,  which  are 
fallen  into  the  dust.  Thus  do  all  the  works  of  men  upon 
earth  pass  away,  while  the  earth  itself,  which  is  the  work 
of  God,  and  is  innocent  of  all  the  evil  that  is  done  upon  it, 
standeth  sure,  and  his  building  sufiereth  no  decay. 

This  is  the  earth  which  I  would  now  propose  to  your 
consideration ;  the  natural  history  is  veiy  difiisrent  from  its 
political ;  and,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  it  both  an  agreeable 
and  an  edifying  subject. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  descriptions  of  the  natural 
world,  have  divided  it  into  three  grand  departments,  or 
kingdoms,  of  plants^  animals,  and  minerals.  Of  plants 
and  animals  I  have  treated  in  two  former  discourses  :  and 
I  shall  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  earth  and 
its  minerals  ;  in  which  we  shall  every  where  see  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and 
by  which  the  truth  of  his  revelation  will  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  new  curious  theories ;  nor  will  there 
be  any  occasion  for  it.  The  great  outlines  of  nature  are 
fittest  for  all  the  purposes  of  Christian  edification.  The 
plainest  things,  and  such  as  are  best  understood  by  every 
capacity,  are  generally  the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most 
improving  to  the  mind  that  meditates  upon  them.  Where 
there  is  much  curiosity  and  difiiculty,  there  is  frequently 
less  profit. 

The  words  of  the  text  relate  the  generation  or  birth  of 
what  is  called  the  Earth  ;  that  immense  body  of  land  and 
water^  which  human  writers  call  the  terraqueous  globe: 
from  which  we  learn,  that,  as  the  dry  land  did  not  appear 
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till  the  waters  were  gathered  together ^  the  land  was  formed 
under  water.  The  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  formation  is 
evident ;  although  the  progress  of  it  must  be  above  our 
comprehension.  For  in  water  all  the  materials  of  the  earth 
were  easily  moved ;  and  by  means  of  water,  solution,  sepa- 
ration, association,  and  subsidence  are  manifestly  pro* 
moted  ;  and  accordingly,  by  those  who  dig  into  the  earthy 
its  solid  materials  are  found  to  be  duly  sorted^  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  sediment^  which  had  once  floated  in 
water,  and  afterwards  settled  out  of  it.  And  if  the  strata 
of  the  earth  in  mountains  are  not  now  parallel  to  the  hori-* 
zon,  but  often  very  oblique,  and  sometimes  nearly  perpen- 
dicular,  yet  the  construction  of  such  masses  shews  that 
they  had  settled  in  a  regular  form,  and  were  brought  by 
some  force  afterwards  to  their  present  situation. 

As  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  formed  under  the 
waters,  it  is  as  manifest  to  every  attentive  observer,  that 
the  waters  did  once  retire  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.  When  we  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  find, 
that  as  the  land  and  the  channels  of  rivers  are  worn  into 
precipices,  pits,  and  winding  furrows,  by  the  departure  of 
occasional  inundations,  so  the  surface  of  the  earth,  upon  a 
scale  proportionably  larger,  doth  every  where  present  to 
the  sight  the  eflfect  of  descending  waters.  From  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  it  is  furrowed  with  channels ; 
which,  meeting  others  in  their  descent,  grow  wider  and 
deeper,  and  wind  about,  as  water  doth  in  its  progress,  till 
they  fall  into  the  bed  of  some  river,  or  lead  us  down  to 
the  sea,  into  which  they  retired  when  they  subsided  from 
the  land. 

From  this  retiring  of  the  waters^  we  derive  the  inequality 
of  the  earth's  surface:  and  to  that  inequality  we  owe  the 
generation  of  springs  and  rivers,  the  feeding  of  metallic 
ores  and  minerals  in  the  fissures  of  the  earth,  and  the  regu- 
lar draining  off  of  waters,  with  an  uninterrupted  course, 
towards  the  sea.     And  to  the  great  wat^-courses  of  the 
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earth  we  owe  most  of  those  prospects  which  delight  the 
eye.  The  waters,  which  once  covered  the  earth,  having 
forced  their  way  down  to  the  sea,  left  a  way  open  for  other 
waters  ever  after,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  Let  the 
stream  start  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  it  will  no  where 
be  detained  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean  ;  which  is  a  wonder- 
ful provision  of  divine  Providence,  though  not  commonly 
attended  to ;  and  how  it  could  have  been  l>rought  to  pass 
by  any  other  mode  of  formation  but  that  related  in  the 
Scripture,  doth  not  appear.  The  elegant  serpentine  dis- 
position of  valleys,  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  water, 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  our  prospects.  Where  the 
soil  is  soft  and  moveable,  these  cavities  are  easy  and  gra- 
dual, and  the  bottoms  are  rich  with  the  vegetable  matter  . 
which  has  been  washed  off  from  the  higher  grounds.  But 
in  lands  of  a  harder  texture,  rocks  are  undermined  and 
overthrown ;  frightful  precipiies  are  formed  by  their  frac- 
tures ;  and  the  valleys  are  rough  with  stones  and  rubbish. 
Yet  we  are  no  losers :  for  here  the  lines  of  nature  are 
bolder.  Where  the  face  of  a  country  is  abrupt  and  irre- 
gular, it  becomes  sublime  and  magnificent ;  as  a  building 
in  ruins  makes  a  better  picture,  and  is  a  fitter  subject  for 
a  painter  than  where  it  has  a  flat  and  regular  face.  A  new 
building,  which  is  the  production  of  human  art,  hath  a 
littleness  about  it,  from  the  uniformity  of  its  lines ;  but 
when  time  and  the  elements  have  done  their  work  upon  it, 
it  approaches  nearer  to  the  grandeur  of  nature. 

The  sea,  considered  in  itself,  with  the  periodical  motion 
of  its  tides,  and  its  occasional  commotions  by  winds  and 
storms,  gives  us  a  stupendous  idea  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  God,  who  hath  this  raging  element  so  much  under 
his  command,  that  he  is  represented  to  us  as  holding  the 
seas  and  waters  of  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
Nor  is  his  goodness  less  evident  than  his  power :  for  the 
agitation  of  the  sea,  by  the  daily  reciprocations  of  the 
tides,  contributes  to  the  purity  and  the  wholesomeness  of 
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the  air  ;  the  labour  of  man  is  assisted  by  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  waters  through  tracts  of  inland  country.  The 
sea,  which  seems  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
from  each  other,  keeps  up  an  intercourse  more  effectually 
between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Mankind 
are  likewise  abundantly  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea : 
wherein  the  creatures  of  God  multiply  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  by  land,  and  are  all  maintained  without 
the  cost  or  attendance  of  man :  they  are  a  singular  flock, 
which  have  no  shepherd  but  the  Creator  himself,  who  con- 
ducts them,  at  different  seasons,  in  unmeasurable  shoals, 
to  supply  the  world  with  nourishment. 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  many  ends  which  are  answered  by  the  ge- 
neration of  the  earth  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  although 
we  have  considered  but  a  part  of  them. 

When  we  examine  the  substance  or  matter  of  the  earth, 
we  find  all  things  useful,  all  administering  in  various  ways 
to  our  support  and  convenience.  Even  the  very  dirt  we 
tread  upon  is  a  compost  of  rich  principles,  which  supply 
the  necessary  nourishment  to  plants  :  and  when  particles 
from  an  offensive  putrid  mass  of  earthy  matter  are  diffused 
through  the  frame  of  a  vegetable,  they  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of  beauty,  which  is  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  and  emit  a 
fragrance,  which  is  ravishing  to  the  sense.  If  such  a  thing 
had  not  yet  been,  and  we  were  told  that  it  would  be,  mor- 
tals affecting  wisdom  would  have  signified  their  doubts ; 
as  when  it  was  questioned  "  what  the  rising  of  the  de^d 
should  mean." 

Below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  various  sorts 
of  stones  ;  the  ores  of  metals  and  minerals  ;  and  the  stones 
which  are  called  precious^  from  their  beauty  and  rarity. 
The  common  uses  of  stone  in  building,  and  the  several 
degrees  of  them,  from  the  coarsest  rock  to  the  finest  marble, 
are  well  known :  but  still,  the  situation  of  the  stone,  as  it 
lies  in  the  earth,  compared  with  the  property  of  that  stone, 
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which  is  most  ordinary,  is  worthy  of  particular  considera- 
tion.     Beds  of  stone,  as  they  lie  in  the  quarry,  are  parted 
here  and  there  with  perpendicular  cracks,  by  means  of 
which  the  largest  masses  become  accessible,  and  subject 
to  such  forces  as  will  separate  and  raise  them  up;  and 
unless  the  beds  of  stone  had  been  thus  naturally  parted, 
all  the  art  of  man  would  have  been  insufficient  to  extract 
stones  from  the  earth,  for  the  common  uses  of  life.    Some 
are  of  such  a  grain  that  they  will  split  like  wood,  and  may 
be  shivered  even  without  a  tool,  into  thin  plates,  by  the 
force  of  the  weather.    But  wonderful  above  all  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  limestone ;  which,  when  its  native  moisture  is 
totally  expelled  by  fire,  imbibes  water  with  such  force  that 
it  falls  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  forms  a  cement, 
by  which  separate  stones  are  indissolubly  joined  into  one 
body :  and  it  holds  them  together  more  firmly  at  the  end 
of  a  thousand  years  than  it  did  at  first.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  such  importance  in  the  art  of  building,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably  as  ancient  as  the  art  itself.     The  use  of  stone  and 
mortar  is  spoken  of  as  known  before  the  building  of  Babel: 
and  how  it  could  be  found  out,  doth  not  appear ;  because, 
I  think  there  is  no  operation  in  the  common  course  of 
nature  which  could  lead  to  it. 

It  would  answer  no  purpose  here  to  recount  the  various 
sorts  of  opaque  stones;  some  curious  for  their  beauty, 
others  excellent  for  their  use.  The  flint  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce fire,  of  which  no  creature  but  man  hath  the  use  and 
management.  The  fiercest  of  wild  beasts  fly  from  the  sight 
with  terror ;  and  dreaS  that  fire  which  is  kindled  by  man, 
as  man  himself  dreads  the  fire  of  liglitning  which  is  sent 
from  heaven. 

In  regard  to  the  common  stones  of  the  earth,  there  is 
a  certain  fact  which  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  attend  to  it.  Of  the  pebble  kinds,  the  greater  part 
are  formed  out  of  fragments  of  stone,  spar,  and  marble 
rounded  by  trituration  in  water ;  of  which  kind  millions 
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are  agitated  to  and  fro,  and  worn  by  the  motion  of  the 
tides  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  inland  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  the  greatest  depths,  contain  these  pebbles ;  which, 
being  the  production  of  the  sea,  could  never  have  been 
formed  where  they  are  found,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  originally  lodged  by  water  in  places  which  are  now 
remote  from  the  sea.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  sand,  which,  though  it  is  now  lying  in  dry 
beds  of  earth,  has  the  certain  marks  of  trituration  by  water. 

Metals  and  minerals,  which  are  the  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  are,  in  form  and  appearance,  but 
another  kind  of  stones ;  under  which  name  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  where  Moses  com- 
mends the  promised  land  to  the  people,  as  a  land  whose 
stones  are  irotij  and  out  of  whose  hills  they  might  dig  brass  ; 
not  in  Xheform  of  brass ^  but  oi  stones ^  out  of  which  brass 
might  be  extracted,  and  compounded  by  the  labour  of  man, 
and  the  rules  of  art.  All  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 
found  in  an  imperfect  state,  which  calls  forth  the  arts  of 
chemistry,  and  makes  work  for  the  fires  of  the  refiner ;  but 
when  due  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  then  we 
discover  what  a  pure  and  splendid  nature  is  given  to  them 
by  the  Creator.  Who  would  think,  that  burnished  gold, 
and  polished  steel,  should  have  been  in  an  obscure  state, 
like  the  stones  of  the  earth  ?  The  mind  of  man,  improved 
by  education,  is  just  as  different  from  the  same  mind  in  the 
state  of  nature. 

Such  is  the  richness  and  brightness  of  the  several  kinds 
of  metals,  that  it  had  been  the  custom  with  men,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  give,  to  the  metals  of  the  earth  the  same 
names  as  to  the  lights  of  heaven,  according  to  their  colour 
and  their  dignity.  Gold  is  allied  to  the  sun^  from  its 
yellow  colour,  and  its  splendour ;  silver  to  the  moony  from 
its  whiteness,  and  as  being  next  in  dignity  to  the  sun. 
Mercury  or  quicksilver  takes  its  name  from  the  planet 
nearest  to  the  sun ;  copper  from  the  planet  next  in  order ; 
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iron,  tin,  and  lead,  were  given  to  the  remaining  planets 
more  remote  from  the  sun. 

The  natural  history  of  the  metals  seems  to  have  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  mythological  mysteries  of  hea- 
thenism.* But  leaving  these  fanciful  doctrines  of  men, 
who  gave  the  honour  of  God's  works  to  their  idols,  we 
may  go  on  from  the  metals  to  the  gems,  which  are  of  a 
higher  order  and  a  more  refined  nature.  Here  the  glory  of 
the  terrestrial^  approaches  very  near  to  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  especially  in  the  diamond,  the  prince  o 
precious  stones  ;  which  vies  in  purity  and  brightness  with 
the  matter  of  the  heavens,  and  appears  like  embodied 
light ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  fluid  of  light  could  be  fixed 
into  an  ice,  as  the  fluid  of  the  water  is,  we  may  imagine  that 
something  like  the  diamond  would  be  produced.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  brightest  matter  of  the  earth  is  united 
with  the  richest  J  for  the  formation  of  a  precious  stone ;  the 
various  sorts  of  which  receive  their  colour  from  some  metal; 
as  the  ruby  from  gold;  the  emerald  from  copper;  whence 
emeralds  were  commonly  found  in  the  copper  mines  of 
Cyprus.f  When  the  metals  are  united  to  a  chrystalline,  or 
pellucid  basis,  they  form  a  gem;  but,  if  to  an  opaque 
earthy  matter,  they  form  the  high-coloured  earths  of  the 
painters,  which  all  derive  their  beauty  from  some  metallic 
mixture.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  chrystalline 
matter,  and  the  metal  which  gives  it  colour,  are  united  in 
nature  by  the  mediation  of  water :  whereas,  if  we  attempt 
to  unite  them  by  art,  in  the  artificial  gems,  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  violence  of  fire,  to  difiuse  the  co- 
louring parts  through  the  crystal.     This,  and  some  other 

*  Copper  had  its  name  from  the  islaxid  of  C}fprus,  where  the  use  of  brass  was  said 
to  have  been  first  inrented ;  (In  Cypro,  ubi,  prima  fuit  asris  inventio.  Plin.  lib.  xxzit* 
cap.  f .)  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  mystical  dedication  of  that  island  to  Vemut 
the  Cyprian  goddess,  (Diva  potens  Cypri.  Hor.)  who  agrees  in  name  with  a  pUmet  in 
the  heaTens,  i^nd  with  t^e  ore  of  Copper  in  the  earth.  On  this  plan,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  fable  ot  J^piter^t  burial  in  the  island  of  CrtU  might,  at  the  bottom,  be  nothing 
but  a  mythological  mode  of  signifying  to  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  that  tin  was 
found  under  ground  in  that  island.  t  Theophrastos. 
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like  instances  of  the  diflference  between  the!  chemistry  of  art 
and  the  chemistry  of  nature,  should  make  us  cautious  of 
pronouncing  too  hastily  concerning  subterraneous  produQ- 
tions,  lest  we  take  that  for  the  eflFect  of  fire,  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  effect  of  water. 

Instead  of  naming  the  several  minerals  which  are  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  I  shall  rather  direct  your  attention  to  two 
which  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  rest :  these  are 
mlt  and  sulphur.  Salt  preserves  from  putrefaction ;  and, 
being  soluble  in  water,  it  keeps  the  sea  sweet  and  whole- 
some. Where  the  heats  are  greater,  the  sea  has  more  salt; 
because  there  is  more  danger  of  putrefaction ;  which 
teaches  us  that  the  sea  was  not  salted  by  accidenty  but.  by 
design.*  As  the  doctrine  of  truth  in  the  Gospel  saves  the 
world  from  moral  corruption,  so  doth  salt  preserve  it  from 
natural  corruption;  whence  the  one  is  used  as  a  figure  of 
the  other.  *'  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  Christ  to  his 
preachers ;  without  you  the  world  would  be  as  putrid  as 
flesh  is  found  to  be  without  the  use  of  salt. 

The  other  mineral  substance  is  sulphur ;  of  universal 
effect,  as  the  cement  of  nature  for  uniting  the  parts  of  me- 
tals into  masses  or  mineralizing  them,  and  giving  them 
many  of  their  properties.  It  is  also  the  grand  combustible 
of  the  world ;  which,  as  it  descended  from  the  heavens  in 
rain  for  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  so  it  is  now  the  chief 
cause  of  those  dreadful  commotions  which  happen  in  the 
earth.  When  iron  and  sulphur  and  water  meet  together, 
a  fermentation  ensues,  which,  if  strong  enough,  breaks  out 
into  actual  fire  and  flame.  It  hath  pleased  God,  for  wise 
ends,  to  lodge  these  different  principles  near  to  each  other, 
in  many  places,  that  their  mixture  may  present  to  our  sight 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  appearances  in  nature.  When 
tbcsSun  shines  upon  the  calmness  of  the  ocean,  we  utider- 

*  The  late  Dr.  Halley,  supposing  that  the  sea  grew  salt  by  accident,  in  tract  of  time, 
from  the  waters  washing  away  some  salt  from  the  land,  proposed  a  new  method  for 
finding  the  age  of  the  world,  from  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  See  ?hyt,  Disq.  where  s^me 
farther  observations  are  made  on  this  subject. 

I  2    N 
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•land  that  God  is  benevolent  ad  well  as  great;  and,  when 
the  volcano  rages,  we  are  to  learn  that  he  is  just  and  terrible 
in  his  wrath  and  vengeance.     When  the  law  was  givai  on 
mount  Sinai,  the  whole  mount  trembled,  and  burned  with 
fire,  and  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thidc 
cloud  upon  it.   Here  were  all  the  appearances  of  a  volcano ; 
and,  as  this  manifestation  of  God  at  Sinai  was  intended  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  the  fear  of  God,  by  shewing 
them  how  terrible  he  is  in  his  judgment  against  those  who 
break  his  law ;  so  every  burning  mountain,  at  this  day,  in 
the  world,  should  inspire  the  same  religious  fear ;  and,  I 
believe,  generally  does,  to  those  who  are  spectators  of  it ; 
declaring  to  the  world,  that  God  is  the  avenger  of  sin ;  and 
that  the  fires  of  nature,  which  are  now  but  partial,  and 
under  the  restraint  of  mercy  and  forbearance,  shall  at 
length  break  out  to  the  burning  of  the  earth,  and  of  all 
things  therein.     When  the  flood  came  upon  the  world, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  opened ;  the  waters 
of  the  air  were  added  to  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and  all 
united  their  forces  to  execute  the  divine  sentence :  so  at 
the  last  visitation  of  this  world,  all  the  fountains  of  fire 
shall  be  opened ;  the  burning  mountains  of  the  earth  shall 
send  forth  all  their  hidden  stores,  while  new  ones  shall  be 
opened  in  all  places ;  and  the  fires  of  the  sky  shall  co-ope- 
rate with  the  fires  of  the  earth.     Modem  discoveries  have 
taught  us,  that  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  are 
replete  with  a  subtile  and  penetrating  matter,  which,  while 
at  rest,  gives  us  no  disturbance;   but,  when  excited  to 
action,  turns  into  a  consuming  fire,  which  no  substance 
can  exclude,  no  force  can  resist;    so  that  the  dements 
which  are  to  meii  with  fervent  heat^  want  no  accidental 
matter  to  inflame  them ;  since  all  things  may  be  burnt  up 
by  that  matter  which  now  resides  within  them,  and  is  only 
waiting  for  the  word  from  its  Creator. 

All  the  phaenomena  of  nature  speak  some  religious  truth 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  their  voice.     When  we  say 
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tkis,  we  do  not  deny  that  volcanos  may  have  a  natural  use 
in  purging  the  earth,  and  giving  vent  to  combustible  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  wholly  confined,  might  shake  and  shatter 
the  earth  to  pieces  before  the  time.  These  things  are  very 
consistent,  because  the  wisdom  of  God  works  for  many 
different  ends  by  the  same  means. 

A  review  of  the  earth  and  its  contents,  however  short 
and  imperfect,  must  inspire  us  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
divine  power  and  wisdom.  But  we  are  not  to  stop  there ; 
Uie  natural  history  of  the  earth  bears  an  unanswerable  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  revelation;  and  we  should  never  fail 
to  apply  it  to  that  purpose,  when  an  opportunity  offers. 
The  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  this  earth,  on  which  we 
live,  is  now  under  sentence  to  be  destroyed  by  fir^e,  doth 
also  teach  us,  that  it  hath  been  once  destroyed  already  by 
water :  of  which  destruction  the  earth  still  bears  such  evi' 
dent  marks,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  as  obvious  to  every  ob- 
server of  nature,  as  it  is  necessary  to  a  Christian.  From 
the  surface  of  the  earth  we  understand,  that  the  whole  was 
once  under  water;  which  descended  with  an  accelerated 
velocity,  from  the  land  to  the  seas,  toward  which  all  the 
furrows  of  the  earth  are  directed,  and  in  which  they  termi- 
nate. Then  if  we  search  under  the  earth,  we  find,  that  as 
man  is  not  in  the  state  in  which  God  first  made  him,  but 
fallen  into  disorder  and  sinfulness;  so  the  earth  has  under- 
gone some  natural  revolution,  which,  in  part,  dissolved  its 
substance,  and  lodged  within  it  such  bodies  as  must  have 
been  the  nemains  of  a  former  earth,  because  they  could  not 
possibly  be  the  productions  of  the  present.  Bones  of  ani- 
mals, shells  of  fishes,  fruits  of  trees,  are  found  buried  at  all 
depths,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  stoiie  and  mar- 
ble. Wkence  we  are  to  argue :  1 .  Thai  these  bodies  were 
transported  and  deposited  by  a  flood  of  waters;  because 
most  of  them  belonged  to  the  sea.  2.  That  the  matter  of 
the  earth  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  solution  when  this 
happened ;  because  it  could  not  otherwise  have  inclosed 
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sea-shells,  and  filled  up  their  cavities  through  the  smallest 
apertures.  3.  That  the  flood  was  general^  or  conunon  to 
the  whole  world;  because  these  monuments  of  it  are  foimd 
in  all  countries  of  the  earth ;  on  the  highest  mountain,  and 
in  tracts  most  remote  from  the  sea. 

To  account  for  a  disorderly  situation  of  things,  out  of 
their  several  places,  under  ground,  we  must  apply  to  water 
or  io  Jire  ;  which  two  are  the  causes  of  all  the  changes  in 
this  globe.  We  cannot  apply  to  subterraneous  fire,  because 
here  is  an  eflect  which  is  universal,  and  subterraneous  fire 
is  a  cause  but  partial  and  occasional ;  the  marks  of  which, 
when  compared  with  those  of  water,  are  but  of  small  ex- 
tent.* Besides,  fire  would  have  destroyed  bodies  which 
water  preserved ;  such  as  the  tenderest  shells,  the  skins  of 
scaly  fish,  the  fruits  and  leaves  of  vegetables.  All  these 
would  bear  drowning  and  burying,  but  could  never  survive 
the  devastations  of  fire.  How  could  fire  transport  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  climates  into  one  place  ?  But  if  they  floated 
on  water,  subject  to  winds,  tides,  and  currents,  such  a  thing 
might  easily  be ;  accordingly,  we  find  the  fruits  of  the  East 
and  West-Indies ;  bones,  teeth,  and  shells  from  fish  of  dif- 
ferent seas ;  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  tortoise  of  America, 
all  near  to  one  another  in  the  same  spot,t  as  if  laid  up  for 
a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  alone 
gives  us  a  faithful  account  of  this  great  revolution  in  na- 
ture. When  we  are  informed,  that  the  earth  we  now  in- 
habit is  the  burying'place  of  a  former  earth,  it  is  as  reason- 
able that  we  should  dig  up  the  remains  and  ruins  of  it,  as 
that  we  should  find  the  bones  and  coflSns  of  former  gene- 
rations in  the  earth  of  a  church-yard. 

Our  subject  will  become  more  edifying,  if  we  examine 
what  use  hath  been  made  of  some  parts  of  it  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

*  The  effects  of  fire,  compared  with  those  of  water,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  in  the 
tame  proportion,  as  the  forge  of  the  smith,  with  its  flags  and  cinders,  when  compared 
with  the  lands  of  the  whole  parish. 

t  What  is  here  said  ib  verified  in  the  island  of  Shgppy  in  Kent. 
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1.  Thus,  for  example,  every  man  is  to  consider  himself 
as  day  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  and  to  submit  himself,  with 
resignation,  to  the  appointment  of  God,  who  gives  to  all 
men  their  proper  stations  and  uses  in  life,  as  the  potter 
forms  some  vessels  to  mean,  and  some  to  honourable  offices ; 
and  it  is  as  vain  for  any  man  to  quarrel  with  the  ordination 
of  heaven,  and  throw  himself  out  of  that  sphere  of  life  in 
which  God  hath  placed  him,  as  for  the  clay  to  murmur 
against  the  design  of  the  potter.  There  is  an  ancient  fable 
of  Eastern  original  (for  the  son  of  Sirach  hath  it*)  which 
relates  the  folly  of  the  vessel  of  earth  in  joining  itself  to  the 
company  of  the  vessel  of  brass ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  broken  to  pieces. 

2.  The  treasures  of  the  earth  are  buried  within  it ;  so 
that  they  cannot  be  discovered  and  brought  forth  without 
the  labour  of  man ;  yet  they  are  not  placed  so  deep,  as  to 
render  our  labour  ineffectual.  Thus  hath  God  ordained 
in  every  other  case ;  nothing,  but  what  is  worthless,  is  to 
be  found  by  the  indolent  upon  the  surface  of  life  :  every 
thing  valuable  must  be  obtained  by  labour ;  all  wisdom, 
all  science,  all  art  and  experience,  are  hidden  at  a  proper 
depth,  for  the  exercise  of  the  wise ;  and  they,  who  do  not 
spare  their  labour,  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  their  search* 
The  treasures  of  wisdom,  in  the  word  of  God,  do  not  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  letter,  for  every  superficial  reader 
to  observe  them ;  therefore,  where  it  is  said,  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,"  the  word  implies  that  laborious  kind  of  search- 
ing, by  which  the  treasures  of  the  mine  are  discovered 
under  ground. 

3.  The  properties  of  metals  are  very  considerable,  and 
would  afford  us  much  instruction,  if  the  limits  of  this  dis- 
course would  admit  of  it.  As  gold  stands  the  test  of  fire, 
such  is  the  constancy  of  true  piety,  which  grows  brighter 
and  purer  with  every  trial.  And,  as  gold  cannot  be  pure 
without  being  refined  in  the  furnace,  so  cannot  any  man 

*  EccliM.  ziii  3, 
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be  fit  for  God's  acceptance,  till  he  hath  &m  endured  tempta- 
tion. The  father  of  the  faithful  was  put  to  the  fiery  triri 
of  offering  up  his  own  son  for  a  sacrifice,  that  h6  might  h& 
an  example  to  all  his  children;  to  whom  this  warning  is 
given  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  My  son,  if  thoti  Mtn^  to  serve 
the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation— -fdf  gold  is  tried 
in  thejire,  and  acceptable  tnen  in  the  furnace  of  adversity.*** 
I  suppose  this  rule  to  be  so  certain,  that  humaill  life  ner^f 
did,  nor  ever  will,  admit  an  instance  to  the  contrary* 

4.  In  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world  are  signified  by  the 
four  principal  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  itoti.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  has  the  pre-eminence,  aS  W6ll  in  dig* 
nity  as  in  order  of  time,  and  is  compared  to  gold.  ThoUf 
Said  the  Prophet  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  art  this  hedd 
of  gold:  from  which  interpretation,  his  ifHage  of  gold  seems 
to  have  been  presumptuously  derived ;  the  proud  king,  not 
content  with  being  the  head,  assumed  to  himself  the  whole 
body  of  worldly  empire. 

As  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  have  less  value  than  gold,  the 
monarchies  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  which  succeeded^ 
must  have  had  less  splendour  and  dignity  than  the  As- 
syrian :  and  the  Roman  must  have  been  the  basest  of  idl, 
if  the  Scripture  is  just  in  its  comparison.     If  we  were  to 
enter  into  the  question,  how  kingdoms  are  debased,  we 
might  obtain  some  light  from  the  case  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  it  is  stated  in  this  prophecy.     This  empire  then, 
though  strong  as  iron  in  war,  was  of  a  baser  nature  than 
those  which  preceded,  because  it  was  unnaturally  com* 
pounded  ofmi?y  clay  mixed  with  its  iron;  which  two  would 
never  incorporate.     It  was  compounded  of  fnititary  poWiT 
dJid popular  authority;  to  unite  which,  all  attempts  were 
unsuccessful ;  and,  consequently,  with  all  thai  hardness  of 
iron,  with  which  it  bruised  ^nd  broke  in  pieces  other  nations, 
there  was  a  constitutional  weakness ;  by  reason  of  which, 

•  Ecclofl.  ii.  1 — .5. 
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it  was  Texed  and  broken  at  home  with  eternal  balancings 
and  divisions ;  and»  when  it  had  conquered  the  world,  it 
became  its  own  executioner.  The  words  of  this  prophecy 
are  very  remarkable,  when  applied  to  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  Roman  state.  It  was  partly  strong  as 
iron  in  military  force,  and  partly  broken,  from  this  unna* 
tural  mixture  in  the  materials  of  its  government  By  the 
mingling  of  iron  with  miry  clay,  as  it  is  interpreted  for  us 
by  the  Prophet,  it  was  signified,  that  they  of  this  kingdom 
should  ^'  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men,  and  not 
cleave  to  oiie  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay/' 
Imperial  power  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  divine  institution,  of 
heavenly  original ;  and  to  suppose  it  a  human  thing,  and 
derive  it  from  the  power  of  the  people,  as  the  Romans  did, 
is  to  mingle  it  with  the  seed  of  men,  and  debase  the  nature 
of  it ;  of  which  the  certain  consequence  is  disunion  and 
weakness :  for  no  state  can  be  strong  in  itself,  which  is 
founded  on  principles  subversive  of  God's  authority. 
Under  the  Assjrrian  monarchy  and  the  Persian,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  there  was  no 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  power ;  it  arose  after- 
wards amongst  the  Greeks ;  and  the  popular  scheme  at- 
tained its  highest  degree  of  absurdity  under  the  Romans. 
Would  to  God  it  had  never  found  its  way  amongst  Chris- 
tians ;  where  it  has  done  infinite  mischief,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  so  to  do,  till  it  has  undermined  the  peace 
of  all  mankind,  and  unhinged  the  whole  political  world ! 
Majesty,  when  it  is  in  kings,  is  where  God  hath  placed  it: 
honour  is  then  in  the  fountain  of  honour ;  but  the  mqjesty 
of  the  people,  which  the  enthusiastic  vanity  of  the  Romans 
hath  so  magnified,  and  in  which  they  have  been  followed^ 
for  selfish  ends,  by  libertines  and  deistical  philosophers^  is 
contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  revelation,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  common  sense.  A  people  may  seem  to  themselves  to 
rise  higher,  as  the  power  of  government  sinks  lower;  but  it 
is  all  a  deception :  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
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that  nations  are  debased  in  the  estimation. of  the  world^by 
the  doctrines  of  anarchy.  For. which  of  the  two  is  the 
most  respectable ;  the  house  wherein  there  is  a  proper  re- 
spect kept  up :  or  that  where  there  is  none  ?  The  family 
of  the  nobleman,  whose  domestics  are  under  his  autho- 
rity,  preserves  an  appearance  of  greatness  and  elegance; 
but  the  public  house,  where  the  people  who  fill  it  are  upon 
a  level  with  the  householder,  is  a  scene  of  vulgarity  and 
disorder. 

5 .  And  now,  what  should  be  the  end  of  all  our  researches 
into  Nature  and  the  Scripture,  but  to  delight  in  giving  God 
the  honour  that  is  due  to  him  ?  For  his  pleasure  all  things 
were  made ;  and  he  will  be  pleased  with  men  when  they 
glorify  him  in  his  works.  We  should  therefore  call  upon 
all  nature  to  join  with  us  in  a  Psalm  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, after  the  example  of  the  Toyal  prophet : . "  Praise 
the  Lord,  ye  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and 
let  the  earth  be  glad  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  excellent^ 
and  his  praise  is  above  heaven  and  earth." 

To  him  therefore,  &c. 


SERMON  XLIX. 

FOR  THE  INVISIBLE  THINGS  OF  HIM  FROM  THE  CREA- 
TION OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  CLEARLY  SEEN,  BEINC^ 
UNDERSTOOD    BY    THE    THINGS    THAT    ARE     MADE, 

EVEN  HIS  ETERNAL    POWER  AND  GODHEAD. Rom. 

i.  20. 

THE  wisdom  of  God  in  the  natural  creation,  is  a  proper 
subject  of  the  lecture  delivered  in  this  place  upon 
this  occasion  :*  but  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  excluded,  I  may  be  permitted  to  bring  them  both  to- 

*  This  Sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditdi,  on  Tuesday,  in 
Whitsun  Week,  1787,  on  Mr.  Fairchild's  foundation. 
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gether  into  one  discourse  :  for  they  illustrate  one  another 
in  a  wonderful  manner :  and  he  who  can  understand  God 
as  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  the  Saviour  of  men,  in  the 
holy  Scripture,  will  be  better  disposed  to  understand  and 
adore  him  as  the  fountain  of  power  and  goodness  in  the 
natural  creation. 

To  those  who  search  for  it,  and  have  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing it,  there  is  a  striking  alliance  between  the  economy  of 
Nature,  and  the  principles  of  divine  revelation ;  and  unless 
we  study  both  together,  we  shall  be  liable  to  mistake  things 
now,  as  the  unbelieving  Sadducees  did,  in  their  vain  rea- 
sonings with  our  blessed  Saviour.  "  They  erred,  not  know* 
ing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God :"  they  neither 
understood  them  separately,  nor  knew  how  to  compare 
them  together. 

Men  eminently  learned,  and  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion, have  excelled  in  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  God 
from  the  works  of  Nature :  but  in  this  one  respect  they 
seem  to  have  been  deficient ;  in  that  they  have  but  rarely 
turned  their  arguments  to  the  particular  advantage  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  by  bringing  the  volume  of  Nature  in 
aid  to  the  volume  of  the  Scripture ;  as  the  times  now  call 
upon  us  to  do :  for  we  have  been  threatened,  in  very  indecent 
and  insolent  language  of  late  years,  with  the  superior  rea- 
sonings and  forces  of  natural  philosophy ;  as  if  our  late 
researches  into  Nature  had  put  some  new  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  Infidelity,  which  the  friends  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion will  be  unable  to  stand  against.  One  writer,  in  par^- 
ticular,  who  is  the  most  extravagant  in  his  philosophical 
flights,  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself,  and  would  per- 
suade us,  that  little  more  is  required  to  overthrow  the  whole 
faith  and  economy  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  a  phi- 
losophical apparatus ;  and  that  every  prelate  and  priest 
amongst  us  hath  reason  to  tremble  at  the  sight.  This  is 
not  the  voice  of  piety  or  learning,  but  of  vapouring  vanity 
and  delusion.     Neither  a  Bacon j  nor  a  Boyle^  nor  a  Newton 
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would  ever  have  descended  to  such  language,  so  cantmj 
to  their  good  manners  and  religious  sentiments ;  the  fint 
of  whom  hath  wisely  observed,  that  the  works  of  Gtod  minis' 
ter  a  singular  help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and 
error :  our  Saviour,  as  he  saith,  having  laid  before  us  two 
books  or  volumes  to  study;  first  the  Scriptures,  revealing 
theti;i//of  God,  and  then  the  crea/iiref,expressinghis/MNcer; 
whereof  the  latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former.*  Such  was 
the  piety  and  penetration  of  this  great  man.  However,  let 
us  not  take  it  amiss,  that,  at  certain  times,  we  are  rudely 
attacked  and  insulted.  Christians,  under  the  temptations 
of  ease  and  security,  would  forget  themselves,  and  go  to 
sleep ;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  their  adversaries  for 
disturbing  them,  that  they  may  awake,  like  Samson,  and 
discover  their  own  strength .  So  little  reason  have  we  in  &ct 
to  be  terrified  with  the  threatenings  of  our  adversaries,  that 
we  invite  them  to  enter  with  us  upon  a  comparison  between 
the  word  and  the  works  of  God.  For  it  will  be  found  true, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  invisible  things  of 
Gody  that  is,  the  things  concerning  his  Being  and  his  Power, 
and  the  economy  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  faith,  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made. 

Having  much  matter  to  propose,  I  must  not  indulge  my- 
self  in  the  use  of  any  superfluous  words.  A  plain  and  un« 
adorned  discourse  will  be  accepted  rather  for  the  meaning 
than  the  form ;  and  as  I  am  about  to  consider  the  works  of 
God  in  a  new  capacity,  I  must  bespeak  your  attention,  not 
without  a  degree  of  your  candour  also,  to  excuse  an  adven- 
turous excursion  into  an  unfrequented  path  of  divinity. 

Let  us  inquire  then,  how  the  religious  state  of  man,  and 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  as  the  Scriptures  have  made 
known  to  us  :  that  is,  how  Christianity,  as  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, agrees  with  the  works  of  God,  and  the  economy  of 
Nature  ?  In  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  found,  that  the 

*  See  Bacon's  Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  x. 
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Christian  Religion  hath  the  attesrtation  of  natural  philo« 
sophy ;  and  that  every  other  religion  hath  it  not. 

Our  Bible  teaches  nd  these  great  principles  or  doctrines; 
that  man  is  now  in  a  fallen  state  of  forfeiture  under  Sin 
and  Death,  and  suffering  the  penalties  of  disobedience : 
that,  as  a  religious  being,  he  is  the  scholar  of  heaven,  and 
must  be  taught  of  God ;  that  the  Almighty  Father  of  men 
and  angels  gives  him  life  and  salvation  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit ;  in  other  words,  by  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost : 
that  there  is  danger  to  us  from  the  malignity  and  power  of 
evil  spirits :  that  a  curse  hath  been  inflicted  upon  the  earth 
by  a  flood  of  water  :  that  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  with- 
out shedding  of  blood ;  and  that  a  divine  life  is  supported 
in  us  by  partaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Paschal  or 
Sacramental  Feast  of  the  Lord's  table ;  that  there  is  a  re- 
storation to  life  after  death  by  a  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  world  which  we  inhabit  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

These  are  the  principles,  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures.  He  that  believes  them  is 
a  Christian ;  and  if  the  works  and  ways  of  nature  have  a 
correspondence  with  the.se  principles,  and  with  no  other, 
then  ought  every  natural  philosopher  to  be  a  Christian 
believer. 

I.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  how  the  case  stands. 
The  unbelieving  philosopher  supposes  man  to  be  in  the 
same  state  of  perfection  now,  as  when  he  came  from  the 
hands  of  his  Creator.  But  the  infirmities  of  his  mind,  with 
the  diseases  and  death  of  his  body,  proclaim  the  contrary. 
When  the  death  of  man  is  from  the  hand  of  man,  according 
to  the  laws  of  justice,  it  is  an  execution :  and  it  is  the  same 
in  its  nature,  when  inflicted  upon  all  men  by  the  hands  of 
a  just  God.  The  moral  history  of  man  informs  us,  that  he 
offended  God  by  eating  in  sin.  His  natural  history  shews 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  now  eats  in  labour  and 
sorrow.     The  world  is  fall  of  toil  and  trouble ;  and  for 
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what  end,  but  that  man  may.  earn  his  daily  bread?  The 
hands  of  the  husbandman  are  hardened,  and  his  back  is 
bowed  down  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Thorns  and 
thistles  prevail  against  him,  and  multiply  h  is  labour.  While 
some  are  toiling  upon  the  earth,  others  are  doomed  to  work 
underneath  it.  Some  are  exercised  and  wasted  with  works 
of  heat :  some  for  a  livelihood  are  exposed  to  the  storms  and 
perils  of  the  sea ;  and  they  who  are  called  to  the  dangers 
of  war,  support  their  lives  at  the  hazard  of  losing  them. 

The  woman  who  was  first  in  the  transgression,  is  distin- 
guished by  sorrows  peculiar  to  her  sex ;  and  if  some  are 
exempt,  they  are  exceptions  which  confirm  the  general 
law ;  and  shew,  that  the  penalty  doth  not  follow  by  any 
necessity  of  Nature,  but  is  inflicted. 

Many  are  the  unavoidable  sorrows  of  life;  but  if  we 
consider  how  many  more  are  brought  upon  man  by  him- 
selfy  it  is  plain  his  viind  is  not  right :  for  if  he  had  his  sight 
and  his  senses,  he  would  see  better  and  avoid  them. 

Suppose  human  nature  to  be  perfect ;  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  We  not  only  contradict  our  own  daily  expe- 
rience :  but  we  supersede  the  use  of  Christianity  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  those  evilSy  for  which  only  it  is  pro- 
vided. The  whole  system  of  it  is  offered  to  us  as  a  cure 
for  the  consequences  of  the  fall.  From  the  accommodation 
of  its  graces,  gifts,  and  sacraments  to  the  wants  of  our  na- 
ture, we  have  a  demonstration  that  our  minds  are  in  a  dis- 
tempered and  sinful  state :  as  the  drugs  and  instruments 
in  the  shop  of  the  surgeon  are  so  many  arguments  that 
our  bodies  are  frail  and  mortal. 

II.  The  Scriptures  declare  farther,  that  man,  thus  bom 
in  sin  and  sorrow,  would  grow  up  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, as  to  all  heavenly  things,  unless  he  were  taught  of 
God:  whose  word  is  therefore  said  to  be  a  light.  The 
case  is  the  same  in  nature.  For  how  doth  man  receive  the 
knowledge  of  all  distant  objects  ?  not  by  a  light  within 
himself,  but  by  a  light  which  comes  to  him  from  heaven, 
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and  brings  to  his  sight  a  sense  of  the  objects  from  which 
it  is  reflected.  What  an  uninformed  empty  being  would 
man  become  in  his  bodily  state :  how  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge of  all  remote  objects,  but  for  the  rays  of  light  which 
come  to  him  from  without?  Such  would  he  be  in  his  re- 
ligious capacity  without  the  light  of  revelation,  which  was 
therefore  sent  out  into  all  lands,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
diffused  throughout  the  world  :  "  The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  (which  is  the  state  we  are  born  to)  have  seen 
a  great  light:  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."*  The  Scriptures 
declare  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  stupidity  and  death,  till  we 
are  illuminated  by  the  Gospel :  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest 
and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light-''^ 
But  they  cannot  make  our  souls  worse  than  our  bodies 
would  be  without  the  visible  lights  of  heaven ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  respect,  the  physical  state  of  man  answers  pre- 
cisely to  his  religious  state ;  and  if  we  duly  observe  and 
reflect  upon  the  one,  we  must  admit  the  other  also,  or 
oppose  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 

III.  The  Gospel  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  light  of  life 
to  the  soul  of  man,  and  a  divine  Spirit  of  God  which  quick- 
ens and  inspires ;  and  that  the  whole  economy  of  grace  is 
administered  to  us  by  the  persons  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  are  not  the  principles  of  man's  natural  life 
maintained  by  a  parallel  agency  in  nature  ?  Do  we  not 
there  also  find  a  light  to  animate,  and  a  spirit  to  inspire 
and  give  us  breath  ?  The  divine  Spirit,  from  his  nature  and 
ofiice,  takes  its  name  from  the  air  or  natural  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  supplies  us  with  the  breath  of  life.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  he  descended  from  heaven  under  the  out- 
ward sign  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind ;  that  from  his  philo- 
sophical emblem  we  might  understand  his  nature  and  ope- 
rations ;  who,  like  the  wind,  is  invisible,  irresistible,  the 
medium  of  life  and  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
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des,  who  all  spake  as  the  ^'  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'' 
The  air  is  the  instrument  of  speech,  and  the  vehicle  of 
sound.  Such  was  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  apostles;  bjr 
whose  aid  and  operation,  '^  their  sound  went  out  tnta  all 
lands/'  The  ways  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  birth  of  nao 
unto  grace,  are  hidden  from  us :  we  distinguish  him  w)f 
by  his  e&cts :  so  it  is  in  nature :  we  hear  the  sound  of  tke 
wind,  but  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  vhithor  it 
goeth.  Thus  did  our  Saviour  himself  illustrate  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  those  of  the  air :  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  he  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
bis  disciples  under  the  outward  sign  o(  breathing  upon  them. 

In  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  a  tun  qfrigk* 
teousness  which  rises  upon  a  world  that  lieth  iu  darkness ; 
raising  up  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  restoring  all  that  sm 
and  death  had  destroyed.  So  doth  the  visible  world  pre*' 
sent  to  us  the  great  luminary  of  the  day,  whose  operations 
are  in  all  nespects  like  to  those  of  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
In  the  morning  ii  prevails  over  darkness,  and  in  the  spring 
it  restores  the  face  of  Nature. 

When  the  Scriptures  say  that  the  powers  of  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  God  are  necessary  to  the  souls  of  men ;  they 
say  no  more  than  what  the  most  scrupulouis  philosophy 
must  admit  in  regard  to  their  bodies ;  for  certainly  maji- 
kind  cannot  subsist  without  the  sun  and  the  air.  They 
must  have  light,  to  live  by  as  well  as  to  see  by;  and  they 
must  ham  breath,  without  wldch  they  can  neither  jjve,  nor 
speak,  nor  hear. 

We  are  to  ai^ue  farther ;  that  as  we  must  suppose  a  aun 
to  shine  before  we  €Ssel  suppose  man  to  exist  upon  earth : 
so  by  parity  of  reason,  the  divine  light  was  pre-existeDt  to 
ail  those  who  are  «aved  by  it ;  and  to  presvmie  that  Jesus 
Chri^,  who  is  that  light,  is  only  a  man  like  oursdves,  is  as 
false  in  divinity,  as  it  would  be  false  in  philosophy  to  re- 
port the  sun  in  (the  heavens  as  a  thing  of  yesterday,  asd 
formed  like  ourselves  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.    Doth 
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not  philosophy  teach  us,  that  &e  elementary  powers  of  light 
and  air  are  in  nature  supreme  and  sovereign  ?  for  is  there 
any  thing  above  them?  Is  there  a  sun  above  the  sun  that 
rales  the  day ;  and  is  there  a  spirit  above  the  wind  that 
gives  us  breath  ?  therefore,  so  are  the  persons  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  supreme  and  divine  in  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God.  If  not,  it  must  lead  us  into  idolatry  and 
blasphemy,  when  we  see  them  represented  to  us  in  the 
Scripture  by  these  sovereign  powers  in  nature.  Gad  is 
Light,  and  God  is  a  Spirit:  therefore,  that  person  who  is 
called  the  Spirit  must  be  divine  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
the  true  Light,  must  be  the  true  God. 

Wheresoever  we  go  in  divinity,  thither  will  philosophy 
still  follow  us  as  a  fiadthful  witness.  For  if  we  are  assured  by 
revelation,  that  there  is^  a  power  of  divine  justice  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  God,  and  which  shall  destroy 
with  a  fearful  destruction  the  ungodly  and  impenitent  when- 
ever it  shall  reach  them  ;  we  find  in  nature  the  irresistible 
power  of  fire,  which  dissipates  and  destroys  what  it  acts 
upon,  and  which  in  many  instances  hath  been  applied  as 
the  instrum^it  of  vengeance  upon  wicked  men.  Sacrifices 
were  consumed  by  fire,  to  signify  that  wrath  from  heaven 
is  due  to  sin,  and  would  &11  upon  the  sinful  offerer  him- 
self, if  the  victim  did  not  receive  it  from  him  by  substito- 
tion.  When  the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  hea- 
vens flamed  with  fire,  and  the  mountain  bumed  below,  to 
give  the  people  a  sense  of  the  terrors  of  divine  judgment. 
With  allusion  to  which  exhibition,  and  other  examples  of 
the  actual  effects  of  his  wrath,  God  is  said  to  be  a  con* 
sumingjirt:  and  happy  are  they  who  regard  the  power  of 
it,  ^a^djke  from  it,  as  Lot  and  his  family  fled  from  tbe 
flanoes  of  Sodom. 

IV.  Anodier  doctrine,  peculiar  to  the  Scripture,  is,  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  our  religious  capacity 
from  the  malignity  and  power  of  the  Devil ;  whose  works 
are  manifest,  though  he  himself  is  invisible.     Birt  the  na- 
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tural  creation  bears  witness  to  his  existence,  and  to  all  his 
evil  properties ;  where  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  set  before 
us  that  creature  the  Serpent,  a  singular  phaenomenon  of  the 
same  kind  ;  whose  bite  diffuses  death  so  suddenly  and  mi- 
raculously through  the  body,  that  he  maybe  said,  in  com- 
parison of  all  other  creatures,  to  have  the  power  of  death. 
He  is  double-tongued  and  insidious ;  often  undiscovered 
till  he  has  given  the  fatal  wound.  In  a  word,  he  is  such 
a  pattern  of  the  invisible  adversary  of  mankind,  who  was 
a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  that  the  hiero- 
glyphical  language  of  the  Bible  speaks  of  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  temptation,  under  the  name  of  the  Serpent. 
The  wicked  who  are  related  to  him  as  his  seed  or  children^ 
are  called  ^generation  of  vipers;  by  which  figurative  phrase 
it  is  literally  meant,  that  they  were  of  their  father  the  Devil. 
In  the  modem  systems  and  schemes  of  those  who  affect 
the  philosophical  character,  we  are  not  always  sure  of  find- 
ing a  God :  but  we  are  sure  never  to  find  a  Devil :  for  as 
the  Heathens  of  old  offered  sacrifices  to  him  without  un- 
derstanding that  they  did  so ;  in  like  manner  do  some  peo- 
ple of  these  days  work  under  him  without  knowing  him. 
Yet  certainly  the  Scripture,  by  its  application  of  the  word 
Serpent  to  the  Tempter  who  brought  Sin  and  Death  into 
the  world,  hath  referred  us  to  the  natural  creation  for  the 
properties  of  the  Serpent-kind  :  and  from  those  properties 
every  naturalist  may  learn  what  the  Devil  is,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear  from  him,  more  accurately  and  effectually  than 
any  words  can  teach.  What  he  finds  in  the  natural  Ser- 
pent he  must  apply  to  another  invisible  Serpent,  who  can 
think  and  reason  and  dispute  the  veracity  of  God  ;  which 
the  common  Serpent  never  could.  How  came  so  fearful 
and  cursed  a  creature  into  the  works  of  God  ?  Certainly 
for  the  wisest  end  :  that  men  might  understand  and  avoid 
the  enemy  of  their  salvation.  The  world  was  made,  as  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  for  our  learning ;  and  unless  the 
Serpent  were  found  in  it,  there  would  be  a  blank  in  the 
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creation,  and  we  should  have  been  to  seek  for  sonie  ideas, 
which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Other  ideas,  nearly  related,  may  indeed  be  collected  from 
the  contrariety  between  light  and  darkness ;  with  their 
figurative  alliance  to  moral  good  and  evil.  The  power  of 
Satan  hath  the  like  effect  on  men's  souls  as  darkness  hath 
upon  their  bodies ;  and  the  Scripture  calls  it  the  power  of 
darkness.  If  the  enemies  of  God's  religion  are  called  the 
seed  of  the  Serpent ,  in  opposition  to  the  sons  of  God  ;  so 
are  they  also  represented  to  us  as  children  of  darkness,  in 
opposition  to  the  children  of  light.  "  What  communion," 
saith  St.  Paul,  "  hath  light  with  darkness ;  what  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial ;  or  what  part  hath  he  that  be- 
lieveth  with  an  Infidel?"  The  ancient  Persians,  who  were 
given  to  speculate  as  Philosophers  on  the  principles  of  their 
theology,  argued  from  a  course  of  Nature,  that  there  are 
two  contrary  principles  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  of 
Spirits  :  that  there  is  a  malignant  Power  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  benign  goodness  of  the  Creator,  as  darkness,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  holds  divided  empire 
with  light.  Which  speculations,  properly  corrected,  are 
agreeable  to  the  imagery  of  the  Scripture ;  in  which  the 
author  of  evil  is  called  the  power  of  darkness;  and,  in  his 
capacity  of  a  destroyer,  is  compared  to  lightning,  which, 
like  Lucifer,  falls  from  heaven  to  do  mischief  upon  earth. 

V,  Another  doctrine  of  Revelation  is  the  execution  of  a 
curse  by  the  waters  of  a  flood  ;  which  obliges  us  to  exa- 
mine how  it  agrees  with  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  that  this  catastrophe  was  uni- 
versal, but  by  Revelation  ;  but  when  known,  it  is  confirmed 
as  a  fact  by  the  same  proofs  of  its  occurring  to  us  in  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  The  curvatures,  furrows,  and 
channels,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  open  to  common 
observation,  are  so  many  marks  and  monuments  of  the 
forcible  eflfects  of  descending  waters.  The  relics,  frag- 
ments, and  bones  of  marine  productions,  every  where  found 
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under  the  earth,  shew  that  the  sea  covered  the  land,  and 
that  the  present  world,  on  which  we  now  live,  is  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  a  former,  on  which  that  curse  was  executed, 
which  God  pronounced  at  the  beginning.  The'  natural 
history  of  the  earth,  as  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  Flood 
of  Noah,  has  been  very  troublesome  to  our  Infidel-Philo- 
sophers ;  and  the  improbability  and  weakness  of  some 
theories,  with  the  wild  extravagance  of  others,  advanced 
to  disguise  this  plain  fact,  shew  that  its  evidence  is  stub- 
born and  untractable. 

VI.  The  derivation  of  a  principle  of  life  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  remission  of  sin  by  the  shedding  of  his 
innocent  blood,  are  doctrines  essential  to  the  Gospel,  and 
every  way  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  man's  natural  life : 
for  we  live  by  the  death  of  innocent  animals,  who  lay  down 
their  lives  for  our  sustenance,  not  for  any  fault  of  their  own. 
Such  creatures  as  are  hurtful,  and  not  fit  to  live,  are  not 
fit  for  us  to  eat.     The  act  of  killing  clean  beasts  in  sacri- 
fice, and  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood,  and  the  feasting 
upon  their  flesh,  had  undoubtedly  an  intended  correspon- 
dence with  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  support 
of  our  spiritual  life  by  a  participation  of  his  death.     The 
whole  institution  was  prophetical,  and  the  Scriptures  are 
copious  in  the  application  of  it.     And  though  the  act  of 
slaughtering  innocent  creatures  is  ^ot  now  a  religious  act, 
as  it  used  to  be,  the  rationale  of  it  is  still  the  same ;  and  it 
will  speak  the  same  language  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  it 
will  always  be  declaratory  of  the  salvation  of  man  by  the 
death  of  a  universal  sacrifice.    The  insensible  people  who 
trade  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent  animals,  and  shed  their 
blood  by  profession ;  and  they  who  feed  upon  them  by 
daily  custom,  never  think  of  this  :  but  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  mankind  speaks,  without  their  understanding  it, 
that  which  Caiaphas  prophesied  without  knowing  what 
he  said,  "  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die,  that  the  whole 
people  perish  not."  It  is  expedient  that  the  innocent  should 
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die  to  feed  our  bodies  :  let  any  man  deny  it  if  he  can :  and 
it  is  equally  expedient,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  die  to 
feed  our  souls. 

Some  philosophers  of  antiquity,  ignorant  of  the  terms 
man  is  now  upon  with  his  Maker,  refined  upon  the  tradi- 
tional rites  of  sacrifice  and  the  priesthood  (which  are 
nearly  as  ancient  as  the  world),  and  reasoned  themselves 
into  an  abhorrence  of  animal  food.  They  exclaimed 
against  the  use  of  it,  as  barbarous,  and  unworthy  of  a  ra- 
tional creature :  especially  as  the  lot  falls  upon  the  most 
inoffensive  of  animals,  whose  dispositions  and  services  have 
a  claim  upon  us  for  kindness  and  protection.  But  these 
are  doomed  to  die  by  the  wise  appointment  of  God ;  and 
by  these  men  live  ;  as  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  with  the 
meekness  and  innocence  of  the  Lamby  was  brought  to  the 
slaughter ;  that  through  his  death  we  might  have  life 
eternal. 

VII.  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  comes  next 
in  order,  is  no  where  taught  but  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
apparatus  of  the  philosopher  can  furnish  no  argument 
against  it :  and  God's  apparatus  is  clearly  on  the  side  of 
it.  For  if  it  be  examined  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  is, 
by  the  light  reflected  from  natural  things,  it  becomes  a 
reasonable,  and  almost  a  natural  doctrine. 

It  is  evident  that  man's  body  was  made  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  because  we  see  that  it  returns  into  earth  again. 
Philosophy  therefore  may  argue,  that  as  God  formed  man's 
body  of  the  dust  at  first,  he  can  as  easily  restore  and  raise 
it  from  the  same  afterwards.  That  he  will  actually  do  this 
is  promised  to  us  in  the  Scripture ;  and  on  that  promise 
Nature  is  giving  us  a  lecture  every  day  of  our  lives.  Many 
animals,  after  a  torpid  state,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
death,  recover  the  powers  of  life  at  the  proper  season  by 
the  influence  of  the  sun  :  some  after  submersion  in  water 
during  the  whole  winter.  Some  crawl  for  a  time  as  help- 
less worms  upon  the  earth,  like  ourselves  ;  then  they  re- 
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tire  into  a  covering,  which  answers  the  end  of  a  coffin,  or 
a  sepulchre,  wherein  they  are  invisibly  transformed,  and 
come   forth  in  glorious  array,   with  wings  and  painted 
plumes,  more  like  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  than  such 
worms  as  they  were  in  their  former  earthly  state.     This 
transformation  is  so  striking  and  pleasant  an  emblem  of 
the  present,  the  intermediate,  and  the  glorified  states  of 
man,  that  people  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  when  tbey 
buried  their  dead,  embalmed  and  inclosed  them  in  an  ar- 
tificial covering,  so  figured  and  painted  as  to  resemble  the 
caterpillar,  or  silk-worm,  in  the  intermediate  state :  and 
as  Joseph  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  was  embalmed  in 
Egypt,  where  this  manner  prevailed,  it  was  very  probably 
of  Hebrew  original. 

The  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day  instruct  us  farther  on 
the  same  subject.     The  sun  sets  to  rise  again ;  the  year 
dies  away  into  the  winter,  and  rises  to  verdure  and  beauty 
in  the  spring.     Sleep  is  a  temporary  death  from  which  we 
daily  awake;    insomuch  that  in  many  passages  of  the 
Scripture,  sleep  and  death  are  the  same  thing,  and  he  that 
rises  from  the  dead  is  said  to  awake  out  of  sleep*     The 
furrow  of  the  field  is  a  grave,  out  of  which  the  seeds  that 
are  buried  rise  to  a  new  and  better  state.   Their  death  and 
burial,  which  seems  to  be  their  end,  is  the  beginning  of 
their  life :  "  It  is  not  quickened  except  it  die."     The  allu- 
sion to  plants  and  seeds  is  very  common  in  Scripture,  to 
illustrate  the  present  and  future  state  of  man :  and  if  it 
reminds  us,  that  ^^  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness 
thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  field ;"  it  makes  us  amends,  by 
assuring  us,  that  our  bones  shall  flourish  as  an  herb,  and 
that  every  seed  shall  have  its  own  body. 

VIII.  The  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is  the  last 
doctrine  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of;  which,  though 
never  unreasonable,  and  admitted  even  by  the  Heathens 
gf  old  time,  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever,  from  the  late 

*  See  Daniel  xii.  Z* 
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irnprovemerits  in  experimental  philosophy.  Indeed,  we 
may  say,  the  world  is  already  on  fire :  for  as  Sinai,  with 
its  smoke  and  flame,  was  a  positive^  so  is  every  volcano  a 
natural  prelude  to  the  burning  of  the  last  day.  The  earth, 
the  air,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  are  all  replete  with  a  subtile 
penetrating  fire,  which,  while  at  rest,  is  neither  felt  nor 
observed,  and  was  absolutely  unknown  to  Jsome  of  the 
most  learned  for  ages ;  till  accidental  discovery  hath  now 
laid  open  the  treasures  of  fire  in  heaven  and  earth  to  all 
that  have  the  use  of  their  sight  and  senses.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  fire  hath  been  so  sudden  and  so 
universal,  and  is  so  wonderful  in  itself,  that  it  seems  to  be 
second  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel :  at  least,  there  is 
no  event  in  philosophy  or  literature  that  comes  near  to  it. 

In  this  element  we  live  and  move ;  and,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  our  frame  is  mechanical,  we  are  moved  by  it.  When 
excited  to  action,  it  tarns  into  a  consuming  fire,  which  no 
substance  can  exclude,  no  force  can  resist.  The  matter  of 
lightning,  which  seems  to  break  out  partially  and  acci- 
dentally, is  now  found  to  be  constitutional  and  universal 
in  the  system  of  Nature  :  so  that  the  heavens,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  are  to  **  melt  with 
fervent  heat,"  want  no  foreign  matter  to  convert  them  into 
fire.  What  is  called  phlogiston  can  rise  in  a  moment  from 
a  state  of  quiescence  to  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  it  dis- 
covers itself  in  many  bodies  where  we  should  little  expect 
to  find  it.  The  earth,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  carry 
within  them  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction ;  and  may 
be  burnt  up  by  that  element  which  now  resides  within 
them,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  word  from  its.  Creator. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  philosophy,  so  far  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies a  knowledge  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  in  the  na- 
tural creation,  which  is  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  this 
philosophy,  I  say,  is  so  far  from  being  adverse  to  true  re- 
ligion, that  with  all  the  common  evidences  of  Christianity 
in  reserve,  we  may  venture  to  meet  the  philosopher  upon 
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his  own  ground ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  testi* 
mony  of  Nature ;  we  appeal  to  it :  we  call  upon  every  man 
of  science  to  compare  the  Gospel  which  God  hath  revealed, 
with  the  world  which  God  hath  created :  under  an  assu* 
ranee,  that  he  will  find  the  latter  tohe  a  kof  unto  the  former ^ 
as  our  noble  philosopher  hath  well  asserted.  We  have 
ventured  to  try  this  comparison  upon  the  general  plan  of 
Christianity,  and  we  see  how  it  answers. 

And  if  Nature  answers  to  Christianity,  it  contradicts 
Deism ;  and  that  religion  cannot  be  called  natural  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  light  reflected  upon  our  understand- 
ings from  natural  things.  The  Socinian  is  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  Deist :  and  they  may  both  join 
together  in  calling  upon  Nature,  from  morning  until  night, 
as  the  Priests  of  Baal  called  upon  their  Deity ;  but  there 
will  be  fwne  to  answer;  and  philosophy  must  put  out  one 
of  his  eyes  before  it  can  admit  their  doctrines.  In  short, 
take  any  religion  but  the  Christian,  and  bring  it  to  this 
test,  by  comparing  it  with  the  state  of  Nature,  and  it  will 
be  found  destitute  and  defenceless.  But  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith  are  attested  by  the  whole  natural  world.  Where- 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,  to  the  heaven  or  to  the  earth,  to  the 
sea  or  to  the  land,  to  men  or  to  beasts,  to  animals  or  to 
plants,  there  we  are  reminded  of  them.  They  are  recorded 
in  a  language  which  hath  never  been  confounded :  they 
are  written  in  a  text  which  shall  never  be  corrupted. 

The  Creation  of  God  is  the  school  of  Christians,  if  they 
use  it  aright.  What  is  commonly  called  the  worlds  consists 
of  the  forms,  manners,  diversions,  pursuits,  and  prospects, 
of  human  society.  But  this  is  an  artificial  world,  of  man's 
making :  the  subject  of  his  study,  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  natural  world,  of  Gods  making,  is  full  of  won- 
der and  instruction ;  it  is  open  to  all,  it  is  common  to  all. 
Here  there  can  be  no  envy,  no  party,  no  competition ;  for 
no  man  will  have  the  less  for  what  his  neighbour  possesses. 
The  world,  in  this  sense,  may  be  enjoyed  without  fraud  or 
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violence.  The  student  in  his  solitary  walk,  the  husband* 
man  at  his  labour,  the  saint  at  his  prayers,  may  have  as 
much  as  they  can  desire,  and  have  nothing  to  repent  of; 
for  they  will  thus  draw  nearer  to  God,  because  they  will 
see  farther  into  his  truth,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Some  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  choice 
of  hermits,  and  men  of  retirement,  as  people  who  have  fled 
from  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  consigned  themselves 
to  melancholy  and  misery.  They  are  out  of  the  world,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  are  only  out  of  that  artificial  world  of 
man's  making,  in  which  so  many  are  hastening  to  disap- 
pointment and  ruin :  but  they  are  still  in  that  other  better 
world  of  contemplation  and  devotion,  which  afibrds  them 
all  the  pleasures  and  improvements  of  the  mind,  and  is 
preparatory  to-  a  state  of  uninternipted  felicity. 

Let  us  then,  finally,  give  thanks  to  him»  who  to  the  light 
of  his  Gospel  hath  added  this  light  of  nature,  and  opened 
the  wonderful  volume  of  the  creation  before  us,  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  truth,  and  the  illumination  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  that  we  may  thence  know  and  see  the  cer  taint  if  of 
those  things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed.  As  all  his 
works  are  for  our  good,  let  it  be  our  study  and  our  wisdom 
to  turn  them  all  to  his  glory. 


SERMON  L. 

SING  TO  THE  HARP  WITH  A  PSALM  OF  THANKS- 
GIVING.— Psalm  xcviii.  6. 

THESE  words,  like  many  others  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  assert  and  encourage  the  use  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  in  the  worship  of  God :  the  pro* 
priety  and  benefits  of  which  will  be  evident  from  such  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  as  the  present  occasion  may 
well  admit  of:  and  I  hope  the  good  affections  of  my  hearers 
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will  be  as  ready  to  enter  into  a  rational  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  music,  as  their  ears  are  to  be  delighted 
with  music.  For  this  art  is  a  great  and  worthy  object  to 
the  understanding  of  man :  it  is  wonderful  in  itself:  and  in 
its  proper  and  best  use,  it  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
several  means  of  grace,  which  God  in  his  abundant  good- 
ness hath  vouchsafed  to  his  church ;  some  to  direct  our 
course  through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  some  to  cheer  and 
support  us  under  the  trials  and  labours  of  it. 

Music  will  need  no  other  recommendation  to  our  atten- 
tion as  an  important  subject,  when  it  shall  be  understood, 
as  I  mean  to  shew  in  the  first  place,  that  it  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  God  himself:  whence  it  will  follow,  that  so  far 
as  it  is  God's  work,  it  is  his  property,  and  may  certainly 
be  applied  as  such  to  his  service.  The  question  will  be, 
whether  it  may  be  applied  to  any  thing  else. 

What  share  soever  man  may  seem  to  have  in  modifying, 
all  that  is  found  in  this  world  to  delight  the  senses,  is  pri- 
marily the  work  of  God.  Wine  is  prepared  by  human 
labour ;  but  it  is  given  to  us  in  the  grape  by  the  Creator. 
The  prismatic  glass  is  the  work  of  art ;  but  the  glorious 
colours  which  it  exhibits  to  the  eye  are  from  him  who  said. 
Let  there  be  light.  Man  is  the  contriver  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  but  the  principles  of  harmony  are  in  the  elements 
of  nature ;  and  the  greatest  of  instruments,  as  we  shall  soon 
discover,  was  formed  by  the  Creator  himself.  The  ele- 
ment of  air  was  as  certainly  ordained  to  give  us  harmo- 
nious sounds  in  due  measure,  as  to  give  respiration  to  the 
lungs.  This  fluid  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  thousands 
of  pulses  at  an  invariable  rate,  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
portions and  coincidences  of  musical  sounds  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  same  wisdom  which  established  the  seven 
conspicuous  lights  of  the  firmament,  which  gave  names  to 
the  periodical  measure  of  time  in  a  week ;  and  which  hath 
distinguished  the  seven  primary  colours  in  the  element  of 
light,  hath  given  the  same  limits  to  the  scale  of  musical 
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degrees,  all  the  varieties  of  which  are  comprehended  within 
the  number  seven. 

In  the  philosophical  theory  of  musical  sounds,  we  dis- 
cover some  certain  laws  which  demonstrate  that  the  divine 
wisdom  hath  had  respect  and  made  provision  for  the  de- 
light of  our  seases,  by  accommodating  the  nature  of  sounds 
to  the  degree  of  our  perception.  As  this  must  be  a  pleas- 
ing consideration  to  the  lovers  of  music,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  enlarge  upon  it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  music  as  a  simple  or  solitary 
sound.  Every  musical  note,  whether  from  a  string,  a  pipe, 
or  a  bell,  is  attended  by  other  smaller  notes  which  arise  out 
of  it.  When  a  string  sounds  in  its  whole  length,  the  parts 
also  sound  in  such  sections  or  divisions  as  have  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  total  sound.  We  find  by  calculation  and 
experiment,  that  these  measures  are  harmonious  in  the 
greater  of  them,  but  that  in  the  lesser  they  run  into  discords. 
Now  herein  is  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  manifest ; 
that  these  sounds  are  so  attempered  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  human  ear,  that  we  feel  all  the  pleasant  without  any 
part  of  the  disagreeable  effect.  Were  the  ear  more  sen- 
sible, or  these  discords  louder,  all  music  would  be  spoiled. 

There  is  another  providential  circumstance  in  the  theory 
of  sounds,  that  if  a  pipe  is  blown  ta  give  its  proper  note,  a 
stronger  blast  will  raise  it  to  its  octave  (eight  notes  higher). 
This  is  done  by  an  instantaneous  leap,  which  if  it  wei*e 
done  by  procession  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  bodies  in 
motion  rise  or  fall,  not  music,  but  a  noise  would  be  the 
consequence,  most  disagreeable  to  the  ear ;  to  which  no- 
thing is  more  offensive  than  a  sound  rising  or  falling  by 
the  way  of  the  whole  intermediate  space,  and  not  by  just 
intervals ;  for  that  is  a  principle  of  noises  as  they  differ 
from  notes :  and  a  curious  principle  it  is,  if  this  were  a 
proper  occasion  for  pursuing  it.  We  find  music  as  a  work 
of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the  air;  which  is  made  ca- 
pable of  proportionate  vibrations  to  delight  us;  and  in 
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such  degree  and  manner  as  to  save  the  ear  from  offence 
and  interruption. 

Music  may  be  farther  traced  as  the  work  of  God  in  the 
nature  of  man  :  for  God  hath  undoubtedly  made  man  to 
sing  as  well  as  to  speak.  The  gift  of  speech  we  cannot 
but  derive  from  the  Creator ;  and  the  gift  of  singing  is 
from  the  same  Author.  The  faculty,  by  which  the  voice 
forms  musical  sounds,  is  as  wonderftil  as  the  flexures  of  the 
organs  of  speech  in  the  articulation  of  words.  The  human 
pipe  is  of  a  small  diameter,  and  very  short  when  compared 
with  the  pipes  of  an  organ :  yet  it  will  distinctly  give  the 
same  note  with  the  pipe  of  an  organ  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  moveable  operculum  on  the  pipe  of  the  human  throat, 
which  is  imitated  by  the  reed  of  the  organ,  has  but  a  very 
small  range :  yet  with  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  throat,  it  will  utter  a  scale  of  seventeen  d^rees,  and 
divide  every  whole  tone  into  a  hundred  parts ;  which  is 
such  a  refinement  on  mechanism  as  exceeds  all  description. 

But,  more  than  this,  man  is  an  instrument  of  God  in  bis 
whole  frame.  Besides  the  powers  of  the  voice  in  forming, 
and  of  the  ear  in  distinguishing  musical  sounds,  there  is  a 
general  sense,  or  sympathetic  feeling,  in  the  fibres  and 
membranes  of  the  body,  which  renders  the  whole  frame 
susceptible  of  musical  emotion.  Every  person  strongly 
touched  with  music  must  be  assured  that  its  effect  is  not 
confined  to  the  ear,  but  is  felt  all  over  the  firame,  and  to  the 
inmost  affections  of  the  heart ;  disposing  us  to  joy  and 
thankfulness  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  penitential  softness  and 
devotion  on  the  other.  Whence  it  follows,  that  when  words 
convey  to  the  mind  the  same  sense  as  the  music  does>  and 
dispose  us  to  the  same  affection,  then  the  effect  of  music  is 
greatest ;  which  consideration  at  once  gives  to  vocal  the 
pre-eminence  above  instrumental  music. 

It  is  a  very  observable  experiment  in  music,  that  when 
one  stringed  instrument  is  struck,  and  another  in  tune  with 
it  is  held  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  it  will  be  felt  to  trem- 
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ble  in  all  its  solid  parts :  Thus  doth  the  frame  of  man  feel 
and  answer  to  instruments  of  music,  as  one  instrument  an- 
swers to  another. 

Man  is  to  be  considered  as  a  musical  instrument  of  God's 
forming ;  he  has  music  in  his  voice,  in  his  ear,  and  in  his 
whole  frame.  Hence  the  Psalmist,  when  he  calU  upon  the 
lute  and  harp  to  awake,  hath  rightly  added,  I  myself,  an 
instrument  which  God  hath  formed  for  his  own  use,  will 
awake  right  early :  I  will  utter,  and  I  will  feel  such  sounds, 
as  are  worthy  of  a  soul  awakened  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God. 

Now  we  have  derived  music  from  its  proper  origin,  we 
are  to  consider  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  answer.  The 
mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  emotions,  which  language 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  express ;  so  it  calls  in  the  aid  of 
bodily  gestures  and  musical  sounds,  by  which  it  attains  to 
a  higher  kind  of  expression,  more  adequate  to  its  inward 
feelings.     In  prayer,  words  alone  are  not  adequate  to  the 
affections  of  the  soul :  so  the  eyes  are  lifted  up  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  the  knees  are  bent,  and  the  body  falls  pros- 
trate upon  the  dust,  to  denote  the  prostration  of  the  mind. 
So  naturally  are  the  knees  bended,  and  the  hands  folded 
together,  when  we  are  imploring  the  divine  forgiveness^ 
that  the  word  supplication  is  taken  from  thence.     In  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  the  tongue  is  not  content  with  speak- 
ing ;  it  must  awake  and  utter  a  song ;  while  the  feet  are 
also  disposed  to  dance  to  the  measures  of  music ;  as  wa» 
the  custom  in  sacred  celebrities  of  old  among  the  people 
of  God,  before  the  world  and  its  vanities  had  engrossed  to 
themselves  all  the  expressions  of  mirth  and  festivity.  They 
have  now  left  nothing  of  that  kind  to  religion ;  which  must 
sit  by  in  gloomy  solemnity,  and  see  the  world,  the  flesh,, 
and  the  devil,  assume  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  dis* 
tributing  social  happiness.  When  the  holy  prophet  David 
danced  before  the  ark  of  God,  Michal  scorned  him  in  her 
heart,  as  if  he  was  exposing  himself,  and  robbing  the  vain 
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world  of  its  tributary  right :  for  which  she  was  barren  to  the 
day  of  her  death  ;  as  all  they  are  likely  to  be  in  their  hearts, 
who  arc  either  ashamed  of  the  condescension,  or  can  find 
nothing  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
nothing  adds  so  fully  to  the  expression  of  joy,  as  the  sound 
of  instruments  accompanying  the  voice. 

When  the  mind  is  intent  upon  some  great  object,  thea 
all  the  aids  of  speech  are  called  for.     They  are,  therefore, 
never  so  proper  and  necessary  as  in  the  praises  of  God,  the 
best  and  the  greatest.     "When  you  glorify  the  Lord," 
saith  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can; 
and  when  ye  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be 
not  weary,  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough."     (Ecclus. 
xliii.  30.)     Here  music  appears  in  its  proper  character: 
but  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  great  sounds  to  magnify 
little  or  worthless  things,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.     The 
powers  of  speech  are  more  than  they  deserve :  but  cer- 
tainly, laborious  celebration,  when  dedicated  to  trifles,  is 
to  the  reproach  of  human  judgment.     The  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  can  transport  the 
loftiest  ships,  were  not  intended  to  float  a  cork,  or  to  drive 
a  feather.     When  the  highest  music  is  applied  to  the  high- 
est objects,  then  we  act  with  reason  and  propriety,  and 
bring  honour  to  ourselves,  while  we  are  promoting  the 
honour  of  our  Maker.     If  a  musician  has  any  sense  of 
great  things,  they  must  lead  him  to  higher  performances 
in  his  art  than  little  things:  they  call  for  a  higher  sort 
of  expression ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that  mas- 
ters have  exceeded  themselves  when  their  talents  have  been 
turned  to  divine  subjects  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  in 
whose  archives  are  to  be  found  the  most  sublime  and  ex- 
cellent of  all  musical  compositions.     What  is  the  sense 
and  subject  of  the  most  perfect  piece  of  music  in  the  world, 
but  the  humiliation  of  man,  and  the  exaltation  of  God? 
''  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be 
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the  glory  !"  In  truth,  there  is  nearly  the  same  proportion 
between  the  music  of  the  church  and  the  music  of  secular 
assemblies,  as  between  the  venerable  Gothic  aile  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  common  chamber ;  and  there  is  the  like 
difference  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind ;  for  its  elevation 
and  enlargement  are  better  than  its  levity  ;  and  rapture  is 
above  mirth. 

It  may  have  been  made  a  question  by  some  people,  more 
melancholy  than  wise,  and  soured  with  the  principles  of 
spurious  reformation,  whether  instrumental  music  may  be 
lawfully  applied  to  divine  worship.  But  it  is  no  question 
at  all.  The  voices  of  men  are  to  speak  the  praises  of  God : 
but  not  they  alone.  Every  devout  and  well-informed  mind 
hears  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  the  world  and  all  things 
that  ar«  therein,  joining  in  one  great  instrumental  chorus 
to  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and 
let  the  earth  be  glad — let  the  sea  make  a  noise,  and  all 
that  therein  is ;  let  the  floods  clap  their  hands — let  the 
field  be  joyful,  let  the  valleys  sing — let  all  the  trees  of  the 
wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord.  This  is  a  grand  sentiment, 
sufficient  to  overpower  and  confound  all  the  sullen  objec- 
tions of  enthusiastic  melancholy,*  and  to  awaken  the  stu- 
pidity of  indevotion  itself.  Here  the  whole  inanimate  cre- 
ation is  musical ;  and  tRe  thought  hath  been  plainly  bor- 
rowed by  our  best  poet  in  his  supposed  hymn  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  Paradise ;  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  Sounds  from 
inanimate  bodies,  such  as  musical  instruments,  are,  there- 
fore, undoubtedly  to  be  used  in  divine  worship :  and  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  admitted  them.  On 
occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  Miriam 
the  prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  to  celebrate  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Lord.     In  the  service  of  the  taber- 

'  *  AmoDgst  other  laws,  equally  eztravagant,  establisbed  in  a  Demociatical  province 
of  fanatics  in  America,  we  find  the  followiug:  **  No  man  shall  keep  Christmas,  read 
the  Common  Prayer,  eat  minced  pies,  or  play  on  any  instrument,  except  the  drum, 
trumpet,  and  Jews-harp." 
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nacle  and  temple,  all  kinds  of  instraments  were  used,  and 
bands  of  singers  and  musicians  were  appointed  in  so  great 
a  multitude,  that  their  sound  must  have  produced  an  asto- 
nishing effect  A  &ther  of  the  church  informs  us,  that  the 
music  of  the  temple,  on  great  occasions,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  performers,  and  the  elevation  of  the  place,  was 
heard  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  That  the  songs  of  Sion 
were  usually  accompanied  by  the  harp,  according  to  the 
exhortation  in  the  text,  appears  frt)m  the  137th  Psalm. 
Even  the  Heathens,  in  their  sacred^  festivals,  retained  the 
use  of  instrumental  music.  When  the  golden  image  was 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
act  of  adoration  by  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

In  the  lowest  state  of  the  church,  when  the  sufferings  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  were  at  hand,  himself  and  the  com- 
pany of  his  disciples  still  followed  the  custom  of  adding 
music  to  their  devotions ;  they  sung  a  hynin.  Pliny,  the 
minister  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  tells  his  master  how  the 
first  Christians  made  it  their  practice  to  sing  *'  hymns  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  to  God.**  We  are  surely  not  to  wonder, 
if  instruments  were  not  used  while  the  church  was  in  an 
afflicted  and  persecuted  state:  it  could  have  no  organs 
when  it  had  no  public  edifices  to  put  them  in,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  then  in  use :  but  when  the  church  was 
supported  and  established  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
it  assumed  a  like  form  of  worship  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

We  find  organs  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  near  1 200  years  ago.  And  here  let  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  musical  art  stop  awhile  to  reflect  with  grati- 
tude and  devotion,  that  the  invention  of  choral  harmony 
in  parts  arose  from  the  Trinitarian  worship  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  certain  we  have  no  music  of  that  form  extant 
in  the  world,  but  such  as  is  Christian ;  nor  do  we  read  of 
any ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  schools  of  music,  esta- 
blished and  maintained  by  the  church,  I  will  venture  to  say 
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there  had,  at  this  day,  been  none  of  that  excellent  music 
with  which  all  of  us  are  now  charmed,  and  I  hope,  many 
of  us  edified.  Look  out  of  Christendom  into  the  kingdoms 
of  China,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  the  regions  of  the  southern 
world,  and  you  will  discover  no  music  but  what  is  beg- 
garly and  barbarous,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  ears  of  children 
or  savages.  Every  thing  that  is  great  and  excellent  in  this 
way,  hath  come  down  to  us  from  the  Christian  church.  O 
holy  and  blessed  society,  which  hath  thus  introduced  us 
to  all  that  we  can  know  and  feel  of  heaven  itself!  How 
shall  we  celebrate  thee,  how  shall  we  cultivate  and  adorn 
thee,  according  to  what  we  have  derived  from  thee !  Let 
others  be  cold  and  indifferent,  if  they  will,  to  our  forms  of 
worship ;  but  upon  musicians,  if  they  know  themselves, 
religion  hath  a  pftrticular  demand ;  for  they  would  never 
have  been  what  thry  are,  if  God  in  his  infinite  goodness, 
had  not  brought  us  to  the  improvements  of  the  Gospel. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  inquire,  what  are  the  subjects  to 
which  music  maybe  applied,  we  shall  find  the  chief  of  them 
set  down  for  us  in  the  33d  Psalm ;  where  the  righteous  are 
directed  to  praise  the  Lord  with  instruments  of  music,  be* 
cause  *^  his  word  is  true,  and  all  his  works  are  faithful.'* 
The  wisdom  of  his  word,  and  the  wonder  of  his  works,  are, 
therefore,  to  be  celebrated  in  our  sacred  songs ;  he  is  to 
be  praised  as  the  defender  of  his  people,  giving  victory  to 
their  arms  against  their  heathen  enemies ;  feeding,  healing, 
and  delivering  out  of  all  danger  those  who  trust  in  him,  as 
their  help  and  their  shield.  To  all  these  subjects  music 
may  be  applied ;  and  this  is  the  use  we  make  of  it  in  the 
Te  Deum,  and  all  the  hymns  of  the  morning  and  evening 
service ;  to  the  words  of  which  such  strains  of  harmony 
are  adapted  in  this  our  Church  of  England,  that  the  world 
cannot  shew  the  like* 

But  as  the  mind  has  another  language  of  sighs  and  tears, 
very  different  from  that  of  praise  and  triumph,  so  the  scale 
of  music  affords  us  a  melancholy  key  with  the  lesser  third, 
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and  a  mournful  sort  of  harmony  proceeding  by  semi-tones, 
which  is  exceedingly  fine  and  solemn,  and  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  soul,  as  the  lighter  sort  of  music  plays  upon 
the  top  of  it.  That  musical  sounds  are  applicable  to  prayer 
and  supplication  and  penitential  sorrow,  none  will  doubt, 
who  hears  the  Anthem,  I  call  and  cry  ;  or  that  other,  Call 
to  remembrance  J  O  Lord;  by  two  of  our  most  ancient  and 
excellent  composers  :*  or  that  versicle  of  the  Burial  Office, 
Thou  knowestj  Lord^  the  secrets  of  our  heat^ts^hy  the  great- 
est of  modern  masters.f  Thus  much  for  the  subjects  of 
music. 

The  form  of  the  Anthem  derives  itself  naturally  from  the 
structure  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  we  so  frequently 
find  the  soliloquy,  the  dialogue,  and  the  chorus.  Thus, 
lor  example : — The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  oftroubky  is 
the  voice  of  a  company  encouraging  a  priest  in  his  inter- 
cession ;  who  also  answers  for  himself,  and  expresses  his 
confidence ;  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  helpeth  his  anointed: 
then  all  join  together  in  supplication;  Save^  Lord^  and  hear 
us  when  we  call  upon  thee.  The  solo,  the  verse,  and  the 
chorus,  in  our  church  music,  express  all  these  tarns  in  the 
sacred  poetry,  when  they  are  properly  applied.  The  re- 
sponsory  form  of  our  chanting  by  alternate  singing  in  the 
choir,  is  agreeable  to  the  heavenly  worship  of  the  seraphim, 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  where  they  are  repre- 
sented as  crying  one  to  another  with  alternate  voices,^ 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  The  version  of  the 
Psalms  into  poetical  metre  leads  to  a  sort  of  Psalmody  so 
plainly  measured,  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  and  per- 
formed by  the  generality  of  the  people  in  a  congregation ; 
and  simple  as  this  music  may  appear,  the  greatest  masters 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  their  cultivation,  and  we  have 
some  divine  pieces  of  harmony  in  this  kind.  The  old 
hundredth  Psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Martin  Luther,  is 

•  Tallis  and  Farrant.  t  Purcel. 

;  Alternis  diceti^j  amant  alterna  Camaenae.     Viae. 
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deservedly  admired;  the  i  13th  is  excellent ;  so  is  the  old 
81st,  the  148th,  and  many  others,  which  are  judiciously 
retained  in  our  congregations. 

Such  is  the  state,  and  such  the  excellence  of  our  music, 
in  the  church  of  England ;  and  long  may  the  sound  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  go  up  to  heaven,  and  reach  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabadth. 

To  what  hath  here  been  said  on  the  nature,  and  use,  and 
state  of  music,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  add  something 
efiectual  toward  tha  reformation  of  some  abuses ;  for  such 
will  find  admission  into  all  societies,  through  negligence 
in  some,  and  want  of  judgment  in  others. 

As  God  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings,  and  it  Lb  the 
highest  honour  of  man  in  this  life  to  serve  him,  every  thing 
relating  to  his  worship  should  be  ordered  with  decency, 
propriety,  reverence,  and  affection.  ^  I  will  sing  with  the 
imdersttndifig,"  saith  the  Apostle :  so  should  i^e  sing,  and 
so  should  we  perform,  in  all  our  approaches  to  the  throne 
of  Cbrace ;  our  music  should  be  the  music  of  wise  men  and 
of  Christians.  No  lame,  or  maimed,  or  defective  sacrifice 
was  permitted  to  be  ofiered  in  the  temple  of  God ;  who^ 
being  the  first  propriety  of  all  things,  hath  a  claim  to  the 
best  of  every  tiling,  and  consequently  to  the  best  music> 
performed  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able. 

Church  music  has  a  proper  character  of  its  own,  which 
is  more  excdlent  than  that  of  secular,  or  profane  music, 
and  should  always  be  pieserved.  Without  the  restraints 
of  discretion,  wisdom,  and  authority,  the  art  of  man  is  apt 
to  run  out  into  excess  and  impropriety ;  and  while  it  affects 
to  foe  too  fine,  and  too  powerful,  becomes  ridiculous.  What 
is  it  but  vanity  diait  betrays  the  poet  into  bombast,  the 
orator  into  buffoonery,  the  composer  of  music  into  useless 
curiosity,  the  performer  into  ineffectual  rapidity  and  flou* 
rish  ?  Thus  do  men  always  feil  of  their  end,  when  tb^ 
think  more  about  ihtmstlves  than  about  their  subject 
Queen  Elaxabeth,  therefore,  took  what  dare  she  could  by  hnr 

1  2p 
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injunctions,  that  aflfectation,  which  spoils  all  othet*  things/ 
should  not  be  permitted  to  spoil  the  music  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  hath  been  rightly  observed,  that  the  music  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Restoration  was  more  plain  and  solemn 
in  its  style  than  that  which  succeeded ;  though  it  still  pre^ 
served  great  excellence* 

The  performer  on  the  organ,  who  for  the  time  he  is  play- 
ing by  himself,  hath  the  minds  of  the  congregation  under 
his  hand,  should  take  care  not  to  mislead  the  ignorant  into 
vain  fancies,  nor  to  offend  the  judicious  with  unseasonable 
levity.  In  the  tone  of  the  diapasons  of  the  church  organ, 
there  is  nothing  noisy  and  military,  nothing  weak  and  eflfe- 
minate,  but  a  majestic  sweetness,  which  is  fittest  to  dispose 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  a  devout  and  holy  temper.  If 
the  diapasons  could  speak  in  articulate  words,  there  is  not 
a  text  in  the  Bible  which  they  would  not  utter  with  dignity 
and  reverence ;  and  hence  their  music  is  of  excellent  use 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  hearing  of  the  Scripture. 
Many  here  present  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  it :  and  I 
hope  I  shall  give  no  offence  if  I  add  it  as  a  suspicion  that 
they  who  do  not  feel  the  power  of  slow  harmony  upon  the 
organ,  have  not  the  right  sense  of  miusical  sounds.  The 
organist  should,  therefore,  by  all  means  cultivate  that  style 
of  harmony  which  is  proper  to  this  noble  capacity  of  his 
instrument. 

The  Psalmody  of  our  country  churches  is  universally 
t;omplained  of,  as  very  much  out  of  order,  and  wanting 
regulation .  in  most  parts  pf  the  kingdom.  The  authority 
of  the  minister  is  competent  to  direct  such  music  as  is  pros- 
per, and  to  keep  the  people  to  the  ancient  forms.  A  com* 
|)any  of  persons,  who  appoint  themselves  under  the  name 
of  the  singers^  assume  an  exclusive  right,  which  belongs 
not  to  them  but  to  the  congregation  at  large ;  and  they  often 
Ytiake  a  very  indiscreet  use  of  their  liberty;  neglecting  the 
best  old  Psalmody,  till  the  people  forget  it,  and  introducing 
new  tunes,  which  the  people  cannot  learn;  ^ome  of  them 
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without  science,  without  simplicity,  without  solemnity ; 
causing  the  serious  to  frown,  and  the  inconsiderate  to  laugh. 
I  have  frequently  heard  such  wild  airs  as  were  not  fit  to 
be  brought  into  the  church :  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
composers,  who  were  not  of  skill  to  distinguish  what  kind 
ef  melody  is  proper  for  the  church,  and  what  for  the  theatre, 
and  what  for  neither.  If  any  Anthems  are  admitted  during 
the  time  of  divine  service,  country  choristers  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  choral  harmony,  in  which  they  may  do 
very  well;  and  our  church  abounds  with  full  anthems  by 
the  best  masters.*  No  solos  {should  ever  be  introduced 
without  an  instrument  to  support  them ;  and  besides,  these 
require  a  superior  degree  of  expression  to  make  them  tole- 
rable. The  Psalmodists  of  countary  choirs  may  with  cai'e 
and  practice  sing  well  in  time  and  tune ;  and  in  choral 
music,  or  music  of  several  parts,  the  want  of  due  expression 
is  compensated  by  the  fulness  of  the  harmony :'  but  they 
can  never^  attain  to  the  speaking  of  music  without  being 
taught.  There  is  an  utterance  in  singing,  as  in  preaching 
or  praying,  which  must  be  learned  from  the  judgment 
of  those  who  excel  in  it.  A  man  can  no  more  sing  a 
solo  for  the  church  without  a  musical  education,  than  a 

*  We  labour  under  one  inconvenience  in  respect  to  oar  Fsalmody,  which  might  be 
TemoTed.  Our  Psalm  tones  have  undergone  so  many  experiments,  thatihere  is  great 
fUversity  in  copies  and  editions,  some  of  them  very  false  and  bad ;  whence  it  happeni 
too  often,  that  the  organist  plays  one  way,  while  the  congregation  sings  another,  and 
a  confusion  arises  which  should  always  be  avoided.  I  have  known  even  the  100th 
(Psalm  tune,  common  as  it  is,  materially  affected  by  the  blunders  of  incompetezit 
editors.  An  eminent  master  (the  late  Dr.  Boyce)  furnished  our  cathedrak  with  a  cor- 
rect and  valuable  copy  of  the  Jl>e8t  Services  and  Anthems  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  Psalm  tunes  of  the 
£rst  merit  and  authority  were  published  in  the  like  complete  form  by  as  faithful  ap 
editor.  An  original  edition  by  Ravenscroft,  himself  the  greatest  author  of  our  ancient 
'Psalmody,  was  published  in  four  parts,  but  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and,  in  its  present 
form,  is  not  very  intelligible  to  common  singers.  To  render  the  old  Psahn  tunes  moi^ 
generally  useful  in  congregations,  a  learned  friend  of  mine  hath  published  a  very  good 
collection  of  them  in  three  parts  very  lately,  under  the  title  of  Seltct  Portions  rf  th€ 
Pialmt  rf  David  f  for  the  U$e  of  Pariah  Churches :  and  though  I  am  precluded  from  say- 
ing any  thing  in  praise  of  this  edition^  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  it  as  the  most  cor- 
*rect  and  convenient  work  of  the  kind.  1  am  witness  also,  how  rapidly  it  hath  adTMice.d 
th6  just  performance  of  Psalmody  in  a  parish  of  my  own. 

2  p  2 
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clown  can  speak  upon  the  stage  for  a  learned  audia[ice  in 
a  theatre. 

When  we  consider  the  performance  of  sacred  music  as 
a  duty  J  much  is  to  be  learned  from  it     If  music  is  a  gift 
of  God  to  us  for  our  good,  it  ought  to  be  used  as  such,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  and  the  advance* 
ment  of  devotion.     Services,  Anthems,  and  Psalms  should 
be  understood  as  lessons  of  purity  in  life  and  manners. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous^  saith  the  Psalmist,  for 
it  becometh  well  the  just  to  be  thankfiiL  What  ?  shall  we 
praise  God  with  our  lips,  while  we  blaspheme  him  with  our 
lives  ?  "  Praise,"  saith  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  is  not  seemly  in 
the  mouth  of  a  sinner,  for  it  was  not  sent  him  of  the  Lord." 
Praise  to  the  Lord  is  proper  to  those  only  who  derive  bless-^ 
ings  from  the  Lord ;  it  is  impertinent  and  false  when  it 
comes  from  those  who  are  never  the  better  for  him.     ^'  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.     Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so, 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy :"  but 
let  not  them  say  so,  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a 
state  of  captivity  under  sin  and  folly.     Some  there  are,  who 
are  very  loud  and  forward  in  singing,  while  they  are  in- 
sensible of  the  greatness  and  the  value  of  those  subjects 
which  our  music  celebrates ;  like  the  sounding  brass  of  a 
trumpet,  which  makes  a  great  noise,  but  feels  nothing. 
Others  there  are,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  this  error : 
loose,  irreligious  people,  who  have  an  absolute  dislike  and 
contempt  for  divine  music:   and  they  are  right;   for  it 
would  carry  them  out  of  their  element.     But  Grod  forbid 
that  we  should  be  where  they  are:  no;  let  us  keep  our 
music,  and  amend  our  lives.     It  must  be  our  own  faul^  if 
our  music  doth  not  contribute  to  our  reformation,  and  we 
may  have  it  to  answer  for  in  common  with  the  other  means 
of  improvement  which  we  have  abused.     All  our  church 
music  tends  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance  with  the  Psalms, 
those  divine  compositions,  of  which  none  can  feel  the  sense, 
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a;^  music  makes  them  feel  it,  without  being  edified.  The 
sacred  harp  of  David  will  still  have  the  effect  it  once  had 
upon  Saul;  it  will  quiet  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  and 
drive  away  the  enemies  of  our  peace. 

Another  excellent  use  of  music,  is  for  the  increase  of 
charity ;  and  this  in  more  senses  than  one.     When  Chris* 
tians  unite  their  voices  in  the  praises  of  God,  their  hearts 
become  more  united  to  one  another.     Harmony  and  Cha* 
rity  never  do  better  than  when  they  meet  together ;  they 
are  of  the  same  heavenly  original ;  they  illustrate  and  pro- 
mote each  other.     For  as  different  voices  joia  together  in 
the  same  harmony,  and  are  all  necessary  to  render  it  com-*^ 
plete ;  so  are  all  Christians  necessary  to  one  another.  Th^ 
high  and  the  low  all  meet  together  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  form  one  body.    As  those  who  perform  their  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  music,  do  all  conspire  to  the  same  effect; 
so  are  we  all  members  one  of  another;  and  as  such,  are  to 
be  unanimous  in  the  performance  of  our  several  duties  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God.    And  as  a  greater  heat  arises 
from  a  collection  of  a  greater  number  of  rays  from  the  sun ; 
so  more  Christians,  united  in  charily  and  harmony,  are 
happier  than  fewer.     The  most  critical  judges  of  music 
must  deny  their  own  feelings,  if  they  do  not  allow  that  the 
effect  of  music  is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  voices.    Indeed  the  principle  is  attested  and  con- 
firmed by  the  grand  performimces  of  the  present  age,  so 
greatly  and  diilfully  conducted  of  late  years  to  the  asto* 
nishment  of  the  hearenk    Magnitude  of  sound  will  strike 
the  mind  as  well  as  sweetness  of  harmony ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  all  so  affscted  with  the  sound  of  thun- 
der, to  which  the  sound  of  a  great  multitude  may  vrell  be 
compared.     Thus  it  comes  to  pass  in  the  vmioa  of  Chris- 
tians :  the  joy  and  peace  of  every  individual  increases  in 
proportion  as  charity  is  diffused  and  multipli^  in  the 
church. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  charity  is  promoted 
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by  music.  This  happens  on  those  occasions,  when  milsicr 
is  promoted  with  a  charitable  intention.  Very  consider- 
able sums  are  raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  who 
come  to  be  treated  with  sacred  harmony.  The  poor  are 
fed,  the  sick  are  healed,  and  many  good  works  are  carried 
forward.  Blessed  be  the  art,  which  from  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  wealthy  and  the  honourable,  can  draw  relief 
for  the  poor  and  needy  !  The  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
poor  clergy  of  this  church  were  the  first  objects  relieved 
through  the  medium  of  church  music :  and  let  us  hope  they 
will  rather  be  gainers  than  losers  by  all  improvements  in 
this  way :  for  they  who  are  related  to  the  church,  have,  un- 
doubtedly, a  priority  of  claim  upon  the  music  of  the  church. 
I  am  now,  lastly,  to  remind  both  my  hearers  cmd  myself, 
that  all  our  observations  upon  this  subject  will  be  lo  no 
purpose,  unless  from  the  use  of  divine  music,  and  its  effect 
upon  us,  we  learn  to  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  heaven,  of 
which  it  gives  us  a  foretaste.  While  we  are  in  this  lower 
state,  there  is  no  vehicle  like  sound  for  lifting  the  soul  up- 
wards toward  the  eternal  source  of  glory  and  harmony* 
We  may  conceive  the  spirit  of  man  as  riding  on  the  winga 
of  Psalmody  to  the  celestial  regions,  whereto  its  own 
powers  could  never  transport  it.  A  great  admirer  and 
practitioner  of  sacred  music,  who  was  also  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  devotion,  was  present  at  a  grand  church  perform- 
ance, with  which  he  felt  his  mind  so  wrapt  and  elevated, 
that  in  describing  the  sensation  afterwards,  he  made  use  of 
this  emphatical  expression — /  thought  I  should  have  gofie 
but  of  the  body.*  O  what  a  place  would  this  world  be. 
Were  it  our  only  employment  thus  to  be  rising  upwards 
towards  heaven,  to  visit  God  with  oiir  hearts  and  affections, 
adoring  his  greatness,  and  delighted  with  his  goodness  ! 
but  this  we  can  attain  to  only  by  uncertain  intervals  ;  the 
corruptible  body  will  soon  recal  the  soul  from  its  heavenly 
flights.     How  high  soever  it  may  mount,  on  certain  occa- 
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sioiis,  it  must  descend  again  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses 
and  sorrows  of  mortality ;  as  the  lark,  from  its  loftiest  song 
in  the  air,  drops  to  its  lowly  residence  upon  the  ground. 
However,  what  we  do  enjoy  must  make  us  wish  for  more. 
What  then  have  we  to  do,  but  to  fit  ourselves  for  that  so- 
ciety, which  praise  God  without  interruption  in  his  own 
glorious  presence,  and  rest  not  day  or  night  ? 

When  that  heavenly  scenery  is  described  to  us  in  the 
Revelation — "  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  mul- 
titude, and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth  !  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give 
honour  to  him  !"  Who  can  read  these  words  without  a  de- 
sire to  add  his.  own  voice  to  that  multitude,  and  to  sing  as 
a  member  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent reigneth !  How  must  the  soul  be  filled  with  that 
immense  chorus  of  men  and  angels,  to  which  the  loudest 
and  mightiest  thunder  shall  add  dignity  without  terror, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  temper  of  an  accompaniment ! 

God  of  his  infinite  mercy  give  us  grace  so  to  pray,  and 
so  to  sing,  and  so  to  live,  in  this  short  time  of  our  probation, 
that  we  may  be  admitted  into  the  celestial  choir,  where 
with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  and  with  sounds  as  yet  unheard  and  uncouceived, 
we  may  laud  and  magnify  the  adorable  name  of  God ; 
ascribing  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  into 
whose  name  and  worship  we  were  baptized  upon  earth,  all 
honour,  glory,  power,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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holy,  on  the  neglect  of,  154. 

Compassion,  33. 

Cdnceit,  consequences  of  being  wise  in  our 
own,  310. 

Condemnation  of  the  devil,  367,  371. 

X^ifession  of  sin,  remarks  on,  461. 

Conscience,  remorse  of,  45. 

Consider  the  poor,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
3  J.  blessedness  of  those  who,  42,  43. 

Comiderutious  on  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  Resurrection,  413 — 425.  on  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck,  431 — 445.  on  the  na- 
ture and  economy  of  beasts  and  cattle, 
519 — 537.  on  the  earth  and  its  mine- 
rals, 537 — 552. 

Cunstruclion  of  animals,  520,  521. 

Contentment,  necessity  of,  113.- 
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Contradiction,  liberty  does  not  consist  in« 
146. 

Contumacy,  worse  tlian  immoralitj,  372. 

Converrion  of  St.  Paul,  494. 

Conversion,  different  firom  Regeneration, 
?32. 

Capper,  origin  of  its  name,  544. 

Corinth,  abuses  in  the  Church  of,  punished, 
284. 

Com,  artificial  scarcity  of,  94. 

Ofmeliui,  the  centurion,  prayed  always, 
273. 

Courage,  the  most  Taluable,  372. 

Covetouinea,  135.  of  Jews,  422.  and  Chris- 
tians, 423. 

Creation,  the  school  of  Christians,  566. 

Creaturet,  made  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
528. 

Creirf,  Articles  of  the  Apostles',  215»  216. 

CroH,  on  taking  up  the,  357 — 366.  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  361.  a  Roman  punish- 
ment, 352.  to  be  taken  in  faith  and 
patioice,  366. 

Crownt  given  to  victors,  358. 

Curt  of  the  man  bom  blind,  303. 

Curiosity,  ?ain,  a  cause  of  extravagance, 
77.  how  cured,  92. 

Cyprus,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach  the 
gospel  in,  446. 

Cyrui,  351. 

DAILY  BREAD,  the  petition  for,  268. 

Danger  of  despising  lawful  authority,  2S5 
— 244.  and  folly  of  mocking  at  sin, 
388—399. 

Dangers,  incite  to  prayer,  270. 

Daniel  in  captivity,  prayed  toward  Jeru- 

.    salem,  496.       ^ 

David,  his  reasoning  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,  101.  his  sins  and  punish- 
ment, 283.  gave  occasion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  God  to  blaspheme,  393.  danced 

.    before  the  ark,  571. 

Dead  vHtrht,  426. 

Death,  typified  by  the  moth,  13.  necessity 
of  preparation  for,  199.  on  the  fear  of, 
354.  and  judgment  compared,  .S87.  a 
captivity,  407.  a  banishment,  ib.  bless- 
edness of  a  Christian's,  425—434.  the 
nature  of  death,  426.  a  punishment,  ib. 
555.  life  the  road  to,  ib.  was  accoimted 
unclean,  426*  a  disgrace,  ib.  Jesus 
Christ  changed  the  nature  of  death, 
427.  a  rest  from  labour,  428. 

Death-bed  of  the  Christian,  and  man  of 
the  worid,  127. 


Debt,  burden  of,  80. 
Decrees  of  God,  290. 
Deism,  contradicted  by  nature,  566. 
DfisU,  reject  the  facU  of  the  Bible,  194. 
have  lost  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  signs 
and  figures  in  the  Christian  mysterie*, 
411. 

Delay  of  God's  judgmenU,  280—288, 383. 

Deliverance  from  trouble,  to  whom  pro^ 
mised,  44.  467. 

Deliverance  of  the  Gadarene,  468--478. 

Deliver€Mce  of  St.  Peter,  a  sign  of  salva- 
tion, 479 — 491. 

Deluge,  proofs  of  the,  547,  548.  561. 

Dependence  on  God  inculcated,  58. 

Devil,  permitted  to  establish  his  empire 
in  the  world,  13.  his  operations,  1-ft 
forces  images  upon  the  mind  of  man 
for  torment,  208.  leads  to  the  abuse  of 
all  things,  252.  deceives  sinners  in 
death,  as  in  life,  264,  265.  the  evil  one, 
271.  his  work  in  general,  272, 370.  how 

•  to  be  resisted,  272.  the  God  of  this 
world,  305.  invented  idolatry,  334.  con^ 
demnation  of,  367.  signifies  an  accuser^ 
393.  treasures  up  evil,  ib.  the  Gada- 
rene an  example  of  his  power,  46^ 
compared  to  the  serpent,  531,  560.  not 
found  in  the  systems  of  modem  philo- 
sophers, 560* 

DeviVs  blessing,  317. 

Devotion  of  heaven,  the  devotion  of  society, 
499. 

Diamond,  resembles  embodied  light,  544w 

Die  in  the  Lord,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
427. 

Diet,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  211. 

Disappointment  and  care,  deliverance  from, 
44. 

Disciples,  advice  of  our  Lord  to,  107.  their 
reasoning  on  the  case  of  the  man  b6m 
blind,  302.  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  314. 

Diseretitm,  108. 

Disobedience,  consequences  of,  321.  cor- 
rected by  the  providence  of  God,  97. 

Dissenters  are  much  departed  from  theifr 
original  profession,  494. 

Distinction  of  beasts  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, 522.  use  of,  530,  335. 

Distress,  encouragement  derived  from  the 
godly  in  the  midst  of,  441. 

Doctrine  of  self-denial,  357—366. 

Doctrines,  represented  by  miracles,  480. 

Dodd  (Dr.)  the  case  of,  394. 

Dogs,  the  valuable  properties  of,  525. 

Dogt,  and  swine,  312—320.  unholy  men 
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so  called,  Sit,  315.  greediness  oS,  3l9« 
aie  all  eqaal,  316.  madness  originates 
in  the  species  of,  ib.  impudence  of,  317. 
nacleanness,  318. 

Dolbtn,  Rev.  Sir  John,  582. 

Dwmmiim,  defined  and  ilJuatraied,  S3d. 

Drtamert,  description  of,  235.  theit  opi- 
.nions,  249. 

Drunktnmu,  fearful  consequences  of.  155^ 
469. 

Ditty  of  supporting  poor  clergymen  and 
their  funilies,  59 — ^72.  and  wisdom  of 
economy,  83.  of  iiring  peaceably,  128 
— 138.  of  honouring  the  king*  139.  of 
prayer,  f  f 0. 

EARS,  imposed  upon  by  sound,  197. 
Eurih,  andiumineials.  537 — 552.  consi- 

deratioas  on  the  natural  history  of,  538. 

bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  rerela- 

tioOf  547* 
Earthquahi  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 

415. 

EaUer  day.  423,  424. 

Eelipu  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  414. 

Economy  recommended,  83-— 95.  the  duty 
and  wisdom  of,  83.  what  constitutes, 
ib.  national  want  of,  93. 

Education  of  the  poor,  necessity  of,  28. 
beneficial  effects  arising  from,  31, 32. 
objections  against,  answered,  38. 

l^aculatory  prayer,  advantages  of,  278. 

Eketf  who  call  themselves,  294. 

JEidce  led]/,  meaning  of,  291. 

Election  and  calling,  289—300. 

Elijah,  409. 

EUtabeth,  (Queen)  her  care  of  church 
music,  577. 

Ehfmat,  the  sorcerer,  withstands  the  apoe- 
tle  Paul,  447.  his  character,  ib.  is 
■truck  with  blindness,  449,  451.  who 
resemble  him  in  modem  times,  450. 

Ehdeavoun  of  man,  consistent  with  the 
grace  of  God,  486. 

XtiMiiei  of  faith,  194. 

EnglUh  soldiers,  observatioas  of  a  negro 
on,  268. 

Enoch,  character  of,  409. 

EnthusiMm,  brings  a  scandal  on  reli- 
gion, 70.  depreciates  the  means  of 
grace,  232. 

EfuaUtjf  of  condition  not  of  God*s  appoint- 
ment, 23.  doctrine  of,  316. 

Eternal  life,  the  great  promise  of  the  law, 
399—413. 


/,  givas  to  tha  cknrch  «]m  ciMms 
of  the  whole  kingdom*  48. 

Estf ,  oiig^  of»  302. 

Evil  one,  we  must  pray  to  ba  deliftrsd 
from  the,  271. 

Evil  tervantffAte  of  the,  37  8 — 388.  hisptin- 
ciples,  378.  practice,  S79.  oompaied 
with  the  idolatrous  Isaalitaa  m  tha 
wilderness,  380.  his  unbelief,  383.  csse- 
lessness,  584.  conrictiaQ  mI  oondem- 
natioD,  385. 

Evil  tphriti,  are  called  thieves  in  our  Sa- 
viour's parables,  13«  how  tbay  ate  to  be 
cast  oat,  363^  471.  how  they  walotiai 
471. 

Evik  of  poTorty,  38* 

fisftertatisa  to  aa  atftsbdaiica  vfm  tha 
public  prayers  of  the  church,  501—604. 

EKpteiatiM,  our  prestat  I^  a  gtali  of, 
408. 

EtiruMigtmm,  caases  and  miseriea  of,  73. 
singular  instance  o^  76.  legid  readaint 
imposed  on,  78.  effects  of*  79«  aad  mo- 
deration compared*  SKK 

Eyes,  furnish  matter  to  ihm  imagiiittina, 
805,  206* 

Etekiel,  uses  the  resazrectiaa  of  die  dry 
bones,  as  a  sign  of  tha  retain  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity,  401,  415. 

FAITH,  Hope,  and  Charity,  peculiar  to 
the  gospel,  1 ,  296.  nec^Msaiy  ta  spiri- 
tual Ufe,  38,  212, 213. 

Faith  and  Hope,  differsnoa  between,  3. 
depend  on  each  other,  5. 

Faith,  nature  of  defined,  2*  185.  its  ob^ 
ject,  2.  is  the  fMuida^ioB  of  Hope,  % 
our  daily  labour  ought  to  be  a  wetk  of, 
58.  ovcreometh  the  worid,  116,  126L 
what  Christ  will  look  Ibr  at  hie  second 
coming,  184b  virtue  araat  be  added  to, 
187.  no  real  religkn  withoat,  ib»  pse- 
sent  state  of,  188.  the  enemies  of,  194. 
subdues  the  imagination  and  thoughts, 
212.  shield  of,  272.  submits  to  the  will 
of  God,  303.  the  proaiise  given  to,  331. 
evidence  of  things  sot  seen,  341.  will 
work,  346.  why  preferred  above  all 
things,  ib.  artifices  of  those  wh(/  at- 
tempt to  subvert,  373—375.  reward  of, 
promised  in  the  law  of  Moses,  405. 

Faith  and  reason,  opposition  between, 
188. 

Fall  of  man,  described  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  1 1.  natoie  of  his 
offence,  370. 
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Tmtm  trnghtn  defciibad.  374. 

FaUdiood,  nnoerity  in,  374. 

Fmmt,  lore  of;  cause  of  eztrafrngaaoe,  78* 

haw  rendered  hnrralwii,  99, 
Farwm,  eelfieh  practice  of  laying  many 

into  one,  65. 
Fottf-of  the  CTil  Mrrant,  378—^8. 
Favotir  tbewn  to  tinners  by  the  rigbtoous, 

394.  a  tympcom  of  wisdom*  395. 
Ftar  of  death,  354»  of  the  world,  365.  of 

poverty,  ib. 
Ftar  of  God,  349. 

Fmtring  God,  reasoaableneis  and  neces- 
sity of,  349—^6. 
FeUx  delayed  his  repentance*  959,  260. 
FeUomhip  in  sin,  t61. 
Fimal  Ptnemranoi,  remarks  oot  t90. 
Fin  will  be  the  agent  of  the  world's  de- 

Btnietioa*  546,  559*  all  natare  replete 

with,  ib.  the  philosophy  of,  565* 
Ftre ,  bad  principles  the  seeds  of,  373« 
Flmt,  osef ainess  of,  54S. 
Flood,  cormpt  state  of  men  before,  160, 

161. 
Fiottertf  on  the  contemplation  of,  505. 

coloonng  of,  506.  nee  and  design  of, 

ib.  507. 
Food,  on  the  use  and  abuse  oi;948. 
fboi,  hofw  he  diffm  from  the  pradent  man, 

83.  from  a  wise  man,  953.  his  abase 

of  the  world,  ib.  mocks  at  sin,  389. 

character  of  the  fool,  390.  his  dispo- 

sitson  to  mockery,  391.  aigtses  a  weak 

mdentanding,  39t.  imitates  the  doTil, 

897. 
Forbidden  meats,  observations  on,  336>. 
Fotgimnmi  of  iajtnies,  134. 
Forgivinm  of  sin  aceompanied  by  panish- 

ment,  287. 
Form  and  stmctaxe  of  plants,  506-*509. 
Formality,  an  objection  against  the  chnrch, 

297. 
Fornication,  miserable  cansegnencei  of, 

156. 
PrtdsriD  ^e  Great,  observed  an  exact 

method  in  the  application  of  his  hoars, 

88. 
Frte  men,  who  are  properly  so  called, 

146. 
Frte  will,  on  the  doctrine  of;  999. 
Frttdom  rf  the  mind,  10S« 
Frttdom,  the  service  of  God  is  perfect, 

481. 
Frtneh  Rnf^latbn,  ceBse^neres  of,  166, 
198, 939,  94S« 


Friemdhf  admonitum  to  the  Chun:hmen# 

913—993. 
IVmersI  SermoA  on  li».Qnaries,  495— 

434. 
Fvuitrai  Sermons,  why  onikshionahley  439. 
Futurt  State,  tanght  in  the  law  of  Moses^ 

409,403. 

GADARENE,  deUvered,  468«-478.  was 
possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  470^ 
restoied  to  his  right  mind,  479.  desirea 
permission  to  follow  Christ,  475.  a  les- 
son to  ae,ih.  pnblishee  the  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  for  him,  477.  his  two 
states  compared,  477,  478. 

Qedamut,  inifiataatiQn  of  the,  479.  appli- 
cation of  their  case,  473, 474. 

GaiilMNS,  slain  by  Pilate,  956. 

GeaieiCn^  character  oi;77. 

Onmtnf ,  a  cause  of  eztcavagSBce,  76.  a 
wicked  act,  77.  how  to  be  avoided,  91* 

Garth,  Dr.  quotation  from,  190* 

Gteis,  on  the  formation  of,  544. 

GoHui,  in  certain  cases  aninfirmity,  809* 

OentiUi^  St.  Paul  made  the  apostle  ef  the, 
437. 

Giving  and  reoeinng,  comparison  be- 
tween, 64. 

God,  the  head  of  all  government,  93.  Au- 
thor of  dviKsed  society,  ib.  140.  His 
ways  are  equal,  95, 37,999.  rewardeth 
the  charitable,  39.  will  punish  those 
who  neglect  the  poor,  33.  prosperity 
cometh  from  him  only,  58.  his  presence 
always  with  his  chur^  96.  universality 
of  his  pvovidenoe,  103,  131.  on  the 
power  of,  191.  the  giver  of  all  good, 
959.  on  the  delay  of  his  judgment^ 
280 — ^988.  can  punish  and  forgive  at 
the  same  time,  987.  the  truth  of,  394. 
^iM  desisn  in  aenaiatinc  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  from  the  other  nations, 
334.  reasonableneei  and  necessity  of 
fearing,  349—356.  visibly  known  to 
Adam,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  404.  is 
the  God  of  the  livhig,  407.  our  liis  in 
death,  413.  works  by  natural  means, 
440.  goodness  of,  displayed  in  the  ve« 
getable  kingdom,  505,  518.  in  the  ani- 
mal, 519—^537.  attributes  and  perfoc* 
tions  of,  traced  from  die  animal  Croa- 
tian, 534.  the  great  teacher  of  all  crea* 
tures,  535. 
GodlinesM,  the  Church  will  not  save  men 
withoat,913, 914.  danger  of  piotfsssuig» 
independent  of  the  Charah,  994w 
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80  called,  31t,  315.  greediaeis  of,  315* 
are  all  eqaal,  316.  madneM  originattt 
in  the  tpeciet  of,  ib.  impudence  of,  317, 
nacleanneta,  318. 

Dolbm,  Rev.  Sir  John,  582. 

Domiuym,  defined  and  iUuatrated,  936. 

Vrtamen,  deaicription  of,  235.  theii  opi- 
nions, 249* 

Drunhgnntu,  fearfol  coasequences  of,  165^ 
469. 

Dirty  of  supporting  poor  clergymen  and 
their  families,  59 — 7t.  and  wisdom  of 
economy,  83.  of  living  peaceably,  128 
— 138.  of  hoaonriag  the  king*  139.  of 
prayer,  220. 

EiRS,  imposed  v^ion  by  sound,  197. 
Surth,  and  its  mineials,  537 — 552.  consi- 

deratioas  on  the  natural  history  of,  538. 

bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  revela- 

tioUf  547. 
Earthquaht  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 

415. 

Eauer  day,  423, 424. 

EeUpu  of  the  sun  at  the  cmoifizion  of 
Christ,  414. 

JE00fioiii3f  recommended,  83—95.  the  duty 
and  wisdom  of,  83.  what  constitutes, 
ib.  national  want  of,  93. 

Education  of  the  poor,  necessity  of,  28. 
beneficial  effects  arising  ^m,  31, 32. 
objections  against,  answered,  38. 

^aculatory  prayer,  advantages  of,  278. 

Eket,  who  call  thenMelves,  294. 

Elect  Imdy,  meaning  of,  291. 

EUcilon  and  calling,  289 — 300. 

Etijah,  409. 

EUfubeth,  (Queen)  her  care  of  church 
music,  577. 

EUfnuit,  the  sorcerer,  withstands  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  447.  his  character,  ib*  is 
f  truck  with  blindness,  449,  451.  who 
resemble  him  in  modem  times,  450. 

Endeatourt  of  man,  consistent  with  the 
grace  of  God,  486. 

JCMmiM  of  faith,  194. 

EngUsh  soldiers,  observations  of  a  negro 
on,  268. 

Enochf  character  of,  409. 

EnthutUimt  brings  a  scandal  on  reli- 
gion, 70.  depreciates  the  means  of 
grace,  232. 

Equality  of  condition  not  of  God's  appoint- 
ment. 23.  doctrine  of,  316. 

EterntU  life,  the  great  promise  of  the  law, 
399—413. 


Elkshwy,  gives  to  th*  dinrch  tha  tiika 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  48. 

EM,  oiig^  of,  302. 

Evil  one,  we  mwC  praj  to  ba  delivered 
from  the,  271. 

£vi/i^oant,£steof  the,  378 — S88.hisfna- 
ciples,  378.  practice,  379.  compaied 
with  the  idolatRMa  lanmHtm  m  tha 
wilderness,  380.  his  unbelief,  383.  csie- 
lessness,  384.  coavictin  mJi  oondsB* 
natioQ,  385. 

Evil  tpiriti,  are  called  thieves  in  oor  Sa- 
viour's parables,  1S«  horn  thay  are  to  he 
cast  out,  369i  471.  how  they  are  lei  iB« 
471. 

Evili  of  poverty,  38* 

SdWtBfisa  to  aa  attendaaoe  ii|mb  the 
public  prayers  of  the  church,  501-*504. 

JBqisctahM,  our  pieseat  life  a  itate  ol^ 
408. 

ErtramigmmM,  caasas  and  miseries  of,  73. 
singular  instaaee  o^  76.  legal  reetraint 
imposed  on,  78.  effects  of,  79.  aad  mo- 
deration compared,  90. 

£yet,  furnish  matter  to  the  imag&uUiQa, 
205,206. 

EtekUl,  uses  the  resurrectaon  of  the  dry 
boaes,  as  a  sign  of  the  retain  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity,  401, 4t5» 

FAITH,  Hope,  and  Charity,  peculiar  to 
the  gospel,  1,  296.  neosMary  te  spiri> 
tual  life,  38,  212,213. 

Faith  and  Hi^,  differsaoe  between,  3. 
depend  on  each  other,  5. 

Faith,  nature  of  defined,  2,  185.  its  eb^ 
ject,  2.  is  the  fMmdatioa  of  H<^,  & 
our  daily  labour  ought  to  be  a  week  of, 
58.  ovcrcoBieth  the  wotM,  116,  126u 
what  Christ  will  look  for  at  his  second 
coBuag,  184b  virtue  amst  be  added  to, 
187.  no  real  religion  witheat,  ib.  pre- 
sent state  of,  188.  the  enemies  of,  194. 
subdues  the  imagination  and  thoughts, 
212.  shield  of,  272.  submits  to  the  will 
of  God,  303.  Uie  proiuse  ghren  to,  331. 
evidence  of  things  aoC  seen,  341.  will 
work,  346.  why  preferred  above  all 
things,  ib.  artifices  of  those  whcT  at- 
tempt to  subvert,  373 — 375.  reward  of, 
promised  in  the  law  of  Moses,  405. 

Faith  and  reason,  opposition  between, 
188. 

Fall  of  man,  described  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  1 1.  natue  of  his 
offence,  370. 
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Ffliimf  away.  Sat  ijMitoey* 

JWiidbwl,  nnoerity  in,  37«. 

Fmm,  1ot«  of,  cause  of  eztrafagaaoe*  78* 

haw  rendered  harralwii,  99, 
Farwm,  eelfieh  practice  of  laying  many 

into  one,  55. 
Fate-oi  the  ctiI  tenrant,  378—^8. 
Favour  tbewn  to  linnert  by  the  rigbteona, 

394.  a  tympcoaft  of  wisdom,  393. 
Ftar  of  death,  354^  of  the  world,  365,  of 

poverty,  ib. 
Ftar  of  God,  349. 
Ftaring  God,  reaeoaableneea  and  necea- 

sity  of,  349—356. 
FtUx  delayed  hia  repentance,  t59,  260. 
FeUowthip  in  sin,  t61. 
Fhud  Pirmvtranoi,  remarks  on,  f90. 
Firt  will  be  the  agent  of  the  world's  de- 

stnieticm*  546,  559.  all  natare  replete 

with,  ib.  the  philosophy  of,  565. 
Fhre,  bad  principles  the  seeds  of,  373« 
Flmt,  osef alness  of,  54S. 
Flood,  cormpt  state  of  men  before,  160, 

161. 
FiMtertf  on  the  contemplation  of,  505. 

coloonng  of,  506.  vee  and  design  of, 

ib.  507. 
Food,  on  the  nse  and  abuse  of,  948. 
Fool,  hofw  he  difiiBiB  from  the  pradent  man, 

83.  from  a  wise  man,  t53.  his  abase 

of  the  world,  ib.  mocks  at  sin,  369. 

character  of  the  fool,  390.  his  dispo- 
sition to  mockery,  391.  argaes  a  weak 

mdentaading,  39t.  imitates  the  deril, 

897. 
Forbidden  meats,  observations  on,  336>. 
iir^vfiiMi  of  injniiea,  134. 
Perfiwasttof  sin  acaompanied  by  panish- 

ment,  98? . 
Fvrm  and  stmctaxa  of  plants,  d06-*A09. 
Fdrmoitiy,  an  objection  agaiaat  the  chnich, 

997. 
Fomieation,  miserable  cansegnencei  of, 

156. 
JWdsrcD  the  Great,  observed  an  exact 

method  in  the  application  of  his  hoars, 

88. 
Free  men,  who  are  properly  so  called, 

146. 
Free  will,  on  the  doctrine  of,  999. 
Frtedem  rf  the  mind,  10S« 
Freedem,  the  service  of  God  is  perfect, 

481. 
French  Rafalatian,  canseqnsres  of,  166, 
198, 939,  94S« 


Friemdhf  admanitioa  ta  the  Chun:hBiea# 

913—993. 
IVmersI  SermoA  on  lin.Qnaries,  495— 

434. 
FMnerai  Sermons,  why  onikshionable,  439. 
Future  State,  tanght  in  the  law  of  Moses^ 

409,403. 

GADAREKE,  delivered,  468--478.  waa 
possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  470^ 
restoied  to  his  right  miad,  479.  desirea 
permission  to  follow  Christ,  475.  a  les- 
son to  aa,ih.  pnblishea  the  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  (or  him,  477.  his  two 
states  compared,  477,  478. 

Gedoreasi,  inifiataation  of  the,  479.  appli- 
cation of  their  case,  473,  474. 

GaUleanh  shdn  by  Pilate,  956. 

OmnteUert,  character  oi;77. 

Oamiaf ,  a  caase  of  eztcavagaBce,  76.  a 
wicked  act,  77.  how  lo  he  aroided,  91* 

Garth,  Dr.  qnotatioa  from,  190* 

Geeu,  on  the  farmarion  of,  544. 

Goiiui,  in  certain  cases  aninfirmity,  i09. 

Oemilm^  St.  Paul  aiade  the  apostle  ef  the, 
437. 

Giowg  and  reoei<ving,  comparisoa  be- 
tween, 64. 

Ged,  the  head  of  all  government,  93.  Au- 
thor of  dviKsed  society,  ib.  140.  His 
ways  are  equal,  95,  37,999.  rewardeth 
the  charitable,  39.  will  paaish  those 
who  neglect  the  poor,  33.  prosperity 
Cometh  from  him  only,  58.  his  presence 
always  with  his  chnr^  96.  univcrsaUty 
of  his  pvovidenoe,  103,  131.  on  the 
power  of,  191.  the  giver  of  all  good, 
959.  on  the  delay  of  his  judgmental 
280 — 988.  can  pimish  and  forgive  at 
the  same  time,  987.  the  truth  of,  394. 
his  design  in  aeparating  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  from  the  other  natians, 
334.  reasonableneet  aad  necessiCy  of 
fearing,  349 — 356.  visibly  known  to 
Adam,  Abraham,  aad  Mosea,  404.  it 
the  God  of  the  Uvmg,  407.  onr  His  in 
death,  413.  works  by  natural  means, 
440.  goodness  of,  displayed  la  the  ve« 
getable  kingdom,  505,  518.  in  the  ani- 
mal, 519—^537.  attributes  and  perfisc* 
Uons  of,  traced  from  die  animal  Croa- 
tian, 534.  the  great  teacher  of  all  caea* 
tares,  535. 

Godlinesi,  the  Church  will  not  save  mea 
withoat,913, 914.  danger  of  piotfsssiiig» 
iadependent  of  the  Chorah,  994w 
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Qodhf,  their  su&nngs  no  objection  against 
a  special   Providence,   109.    whence 

-  their  troubles  arise.  108*  usefalnessof 
enemies  to,  lit.  their  example  under 
suffering,  US.  their  tribulation  often 

.   unknown  to  the  world,  467, 

Gods,  rulers  so  called  in  Scripture,  177. 

Cold,  543.  an  emblem  of  true  piety,  d49. 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  650. 

Ocod  Friday,  493, 494. 

Oood  lilb,  ambiguity  of  the  expression, 
368. 

Oood  man,  works  under  a  continual  sense 
of  God's  presence,  58. 

Good  Samaritan,  parable  of,  explained, 
10 — 99.  Christ  himself  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, 16. 

Good  servant,  the  reward  of  a,  388. 

Goodneu,  an  attribute  of  God  we  are  com- 
manded to  imitate,  43.  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  505. 
in  the  animal  creation,  519 — 536. 

Gotpel,  freeness  of  its  offers,  19.  promotes 
peace  on  earth,  133.  knows  of  no  such 

.  government  as  a  commonwealth,  169. 
called  the  word  of  faith,  185, 1B8.  on 

.  the  belief  of,  991, 999.  is  holy.  313.  its 
value  expressed  by  pearls,  313.  leads 

•  men  to  holiness,  ib.  to  whom  it  is  not 
to  be  given,  314.  how  propagated, 
451, 459. 

Oavernment,  duty  of  supporting,  1S9.  re- 
straining power  of,  179,  180.  of  the 
church,  995.  of  society,  938.  of  the  na- 
tural world,  939.  by  whom  evil  spoken 
of,  940.  necessity  of,  shewn  from  the 
state  of  the  animal  creation,  531, 599. 

Grace  of  God,  forfeited  by  prodigality, 

.  8^ .  excludes  not  the  endeavours  of  man, 
486. 

Grace,  means  of,  depreciated  by  enthu- 
siasu,  939. 

Gratitude  to  God,  obligation  of,  99. 

Greediness,  315. 

Greeks,  had  sacred  islands,  314. 

Growth  of  plants,  509—511. 

HANNAH  i^nyed  in  the  house  of  God, 

497. 
Happiness,  all  men  desirous  of,  117. 
Hear  the  Church,  what  it  is,  991. 
Heart  of  men,  change  of,  919.  all  vice  and 

virtue  begins  in,  379. 
Heathen  philosophy,  107. 
ffeathens,  had  instrumental  music  in  their 

sacred  festivals,  574.  called  poverty 


the  school  of  viitne.  95.  were  given  op 

to  vile  affBctions,  195.  retained  many 

traditionary  notions,  165.  on  the  re* 
.  ception  of,  in  the  church,  996,  300. 

how  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 

310,334;.  were  divided  from' «he  Jews, 

335.  mocked  at  their  calamities,  399. 
Heaven,  powers  of,  what  is  signiiipd  by, 

169. 
ffsaom,  part  of  the  happtneaa  of  the  saints 

in,  105.  on  the  hopes  of,  190. 
Heacenly-wundedneu,    the    pleasores   of, 

117—197. 
Hebrew  Cfcacrdk,  continual  presence  of  God 

with,  97.  infants,  497. 
Hell,  for  whom  prepared,  986« 
Herbs  and  Flowers,  505. 
Heretical  teachers  of  religion  described, 

374. 
Hsnntts,  why  inspired  with  the  love  of 

poverty,  97,  37.    on  the  choice  of« 

567. 

Hesiddah,  an  instructive  example,  in  trou- 
ble, 115. 

HinehcHfe,  (Bishop  of),  advice  of,  930. 
History  of  Collections  for  the  Poor,  47 — 
59.  of  the  man  bom  blind,  301 — 319. 
Holy,  the  gospel  is,  313. 
Holy  Ormmunian, — See  Lord's  Supper, 
Holy  Seripiures,  committed  by  Christ  to 
the  Church,  19.   the  best  matter  for 
meditation,  479.  enjoin  obedience  to 
rulers,  139.  letter  and  spirit  of,  191. 
ought  to  be  the  daily  object  of  our  at- 
tention, 910.  warn  us  of  every  spiritual 
danger,  37 1.  how  they  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  440. 

Holy  Spirit,  power  of,  signified  by  oil,  18. 
regeneration  the  work  of,  931.  pro- 
mised as  a  gift,  to  those  who  ask  for  it, 
440.  nature  and  office,  557.  proofs  of 
his  divinity,  558,  559. 

Homilies  of  the  Church,  a  guide  for  the 
Clergy,  71,  930. 

Honesty  produced  by  a  pious  dependence 
i^n  God,  58.  loss  of,  an  effect  of  ex- 
travagance, 81. 

Honour  of  the  people  concerned  in  sup- 
porting the  king,  144. 

Hope,  nature  of,  3 — 5.  springs  from  faith, 
3.  the  great  pleasure  of,  190. 

Hope  of  Israel,  what,  400,  401,  40S. 

Hcpkui  and  Phinehas,  the  judgment  of 
God  on.  983. 

Horses,  on  the  qualities  of,  594w 

Hours  of  Prayer,  497, 498. 
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JJauiB  of  Ged  the  bouse  of  Prayer,  491-~ 

504. 
Human  imagination,  nature  and  effects  of, 

300,213.  wisdom,  magnified,  439.  body, 

on  the  structure  of,  ISl. 
Humilityt  necessity  of,    113.     produces 

peace,  ISO,  131. 
}itubattdman,9\\  the  works  of  tbe,  lead  to 

devotion,  276. 
Hypocrifu,  brings  a  scandal  on  religion,  70. 

IDlOTt  tbe  privilege  of,  74.    bas  no 

imagination,  208. 
Idle  man,  tbe  most  contemptible,  64. 
Idleneu,  tbe  disgrace  of  buman  kind,  55, 

64,  531. 
Idolaters,  bow  we  become,  317. 
Idolatrous  Israelites  in  tbe  wilderness, 
compared  witb  tbe  evil  seirant,  380. 
Idolatry,  origin  and  cbanges  of,  207, 217. 

invented  by  tbe  devil,  334. 
Ignorance  of  tbe  poor,  28,  29.    certain 

danger  of,  40, 125. 
lUuminated,  conduct  of  men  wbo  believe 

tbey  are,  311. 
Imagination  leads  tbe  judgment  astray, 

73.  nature  and  effects  of,  200 — 213. 
Imagination  and  tbougbts,  explanation  of, 

201. 
Imitation,  mind  of  man  deligbted  witb, 

203. 
Immortality  of  tbe  soul  taught  in  tbe  law 

of  Moses,  403. 
Impatience,  107. 

Imperial  power,  of  heavenly  original, 551. 
Jmipiely,  bow  some  nearly  lose  tbe  idea 

of,  372. 
InypoTtunate  widow,  parable  ofi  273. 
Imprisonment,  sin  a  state  of,  481. 
Improvidence  is  against  nature,  84. 
fmpudence,  dogs  remarkable  for,  317. 
Independence,  on  tbe  desire  of,  367. 
Indifference  to  tbe  truth  mistaken  for  cha- 
rity, 6. 

Individuals,  tbe  providence  of  God  ex- 
tends to«  98,  99,  lOa 

Industry,  .exhortation  to,  55.  the  first  so- 
cial duty,  64.  recommended  by  tbe 
example  of  tbe  animal  creation,  531. 
tbe  situation  of  minerals,  549. 

Inequality  of  condition,  tbe  justice  and 
wisdom  of,  24,  30.  necessity  of,  35. 

Infancy,  helpless  statd  of,  61. 

Infants,  baptized,  die  in  the  Lord,  427. 

Irfidelity,  allies  men  with  evil  spirits, 
373.  vanity  and  delusion  of,  553.. 


Infidels,  character  akid  conduct  of,  189» 

562. 
Injuries,  on  tbe  forgiveness  of,  134. 
Inn,  Christian  Church  compared  to,  19. 
Innocent,  why  an  idiot  is  so  called,  208. 
Instinct  of  animals,  534,  535. 
InUrumental  music,  573. 
Insubordination,  the  effects  of,  533,  533. 
Intellectual  use  of  the  brute  creation,  539 

—536. 
Intemperance,  misery  of,  56.  cause  of  ez«> 

travagance,  74.  bow  to  guard  against^ 

91. 
Interest,  in  honouring  the  king,  143. 
iron,  543.  the  Roman  empire  compared 

to,  550.  mixed  with  miry  clay,  551. 
Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ,  333. 
Jsrae/,commonwealtb  of,  formed  by  God's 

immediate  direction,  23.  tbe  h^e  of, 

400. 
Israelite  indeed,  331 . 
Israelites  delivered  at  the  Red  Sea,  467. 

in  the  wilderness,  380,  431.  wante4 

faith,  187.  what  happened  to  them  baf 

a  spiritual  relation  to   us,   191.  tbe 

heathens  rejoiced  at  their  calamitien^ 

393. 

JACOB,  bad  a  daily  sense  of  God's  pra^ 
4ence  with  bim,  104.  angels  were  per- 
sonally revealed  to  hxm,  404.  bis  vision 
of  tbe  ladder,  tb. 

Jannes  and  Jambres  resisted  Moses,  184. 

/ehoshaphat,  his  charge  to  tbe  judges,  139. 

Jericho,  significant  of  tbe  world,  13,  343, 
343.  devoted  to  destruction,  13,  34Q. 

Jerusalem^  significant  of  paradise,  11.  JQur- 
pey  from,  to  Jericho,  the  fall  of  man,  lb. 
state  of,  before  its  destruction,  161. 

Jew  and  Christian^  distinctipn  betweex^ 
193. 

Jewish  commentators,  409. 

Jews,  their  aversion  to  tbe  Samaritans, 
16.  lost  the  knowledge  of  God,  125. 
their  punishment,  3B3.  could  not  eal 
with  heathens,  335.  rejected  the  Sa- 
viour, 337.  bad  tbe  knowledge  of  aiip* 
other  life  and  another  world,  338.  cured 
of  their  idolatry  in  captivity,  .533.  jud^ 
ments  of  God  on  them,  ib.  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  tbe  dead,  400,  411. 
dsny  pur  Saviour's  resurrection,  433. 

Job,  bis  care  of  the  poor,  SS, 

John  the  Baptist,  179. 

Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ,  408. 

Joiham's  parable  of  the  trees,  514. 
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Qodkf,  their  su&nngs  no  objection  againet 
a  special   Providence,   102.    whence 

•  their  troubles  arise.  108.  usefalness  of 
enemies  to,  111.  their  example  under 
snffering,  IIS.  their  tribolaiion  often 
unknown  to  the  world,  467. 

Gods,  rulers  so  called  in  Scripture,  177. 

Gold,  543.  an  emblem  of  true  piety,  549. 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  550. 

Good  Friday,  493, 4S4. 

Oood  life,  ambiguity  of  the  expression^ 
368. 

Oood  man,  works  under  a  continual  sense 
of  God'a  presence,  58. 

Good  Samaritan,  parable  of,  explained, 
10 — 23.  Christ  himself  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, 16. 

Good  servant,  the  reward  of  a,  388. 

GoodneUf  an  attribute  of  God  we  are  com- 
manded to  imitate,  43.  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  505. 
in  Uie  animal  creation,  519 — 536. 

Gotpel,  freeness  of  its  offers,  19.  promotes 
peace  on  earth,  133.  knows  of  no  such 

.    government  as  a  commonwealth,  169. 

called  the  word  of  faith,  1 85,  188.  on 

.     the  belief  of,  221, 222.  is  holy,  313.  its 

value  expressed  by  pearls,  313.  leads 

•  men  to  holiness,  ib.  to  whom  it  is  not 
to  be  given,  314.  how  propagated, 
451, 452. 

Oovemmentf  duty  of  supporting,  159.  re- 
straining power  of,  179,  180.  of  the 
church,  225.  of  society,  238.  of  the  na- 
tural world,  239.  by  whom  evil  spoken 
of,  240.  necessity  of,  shewn  from  the 

.    state  of  the  animal  creation*  531,532. 

Grace  of  God,  forfeited  by  prodigality, 

.  8tf .  excludes  not  the  endeavours  of  man, 
486. 

Grace,  means  of,  depreciated  by  enthu- 
siasu,  232. 

Gratitude  to  God,  obligation  of,  29. 

GreedineUt  315. 

Greeks,  bad  sacred  islands,  314. 

Growth  of  plants,  509—511. 

HANNAH  prayed  in  the  house  of  God, 

497. 
Happiness,  all  men  desirous  of,  117. 
Hear  the  Church,  what  it  is,  221. 
Heart  of  men,  change  of,  219.  all  vice  and 

virtue  begins  in,  372. 
Heathen  philosophy,  107. 
fieathotts,  had  instrumental  music  in  their 
festivals,  574.  called  poverty 


I  the  school  of  virtne.  25.  were  given  op 
to  vile  aflfoctiona,  125.  retained  many 
traditionary  notions,  165.  on  the  re- 

.  «eption  of,  in  the  church,  296,  300. 
how  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 
310,334^  were  divided  from' 4ke  Jews, 
335.  mocked  at  their  cBdamities,  392. 

Heaven,  powers  of,  what  is  ajgniiipd  by, 
169. 

Heaven,  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints 
in,  105.  on  the  hopea  of,  120. 

Heacenly-mindedneu,  the  pleaswes  of, 
117—127. 

Hebrew  Church,  continual  presence  of  God 
with,  97.  infants,  427. 

Hell,  for  whom  prepared,  286« 

Herbs  and  Flowers,  505. 

Heretical  teachers  of  religion  deacribed, 
374. 

Hermits,  why  inspired  with  the  love  of 
poverty,  27,  37.  on  the  choice  d, 
567. 

HfsfkiaA,  an  instructive  example,  in  tron- 
hle,  116. 

Hinchcliffe,  (Bishop  of),  advice  of»  230. 

History  of  Collections  for  the  Poor,  47 — 
59.  of  the  man  bom  blind,  301 — 312. 

Holy,  the  gospel  is,  313. 

Holy  Commtinton.'r-See  Lord's  Supper, 

Holy  Scriptures,  committed  by  Christ  to 
the  Church,  19.  the  best  matter  for 
meditation,  479.  enjoin  obedience  to 
rulers,  139.  letter  and  spirit  of,  191. 
ought  to  be  the  daily  object  of  our  at- 
tention, 210.  warn  us  of  every  spiritual 
danger,  37 1.  how  they  make  wise  unto 
aalvation,  440. 

Holy  Spirit,  power  of,  signified  by  oil,  18. 
regeneration  the  work  of,  231.  pro<^ 
mised  as  a  gift,  to  those  who  ask  for  it, 
440.  nature  and  office,  557.  proofs  of 
his  divinity,  558,  559. 

Homdies  of  the  Chuzch,  a  guide  for  the 
Clergy,  71,  230, 

Honesty  produced  by  a  pious  dependence 
i^n  God,  58.  loss  of,  an  effect  of  ex- 
travagance, 81. 

Honour  of  the  people  concerned  in  sap- 
porting  the  king,  .144. 

Hnpe,  nature  of,  3 — 5.  springs  from  fiaith, 
3.  the  great  pleasure  of,  120. 

Hope  of  Israel,  what,  400,  401 ,  40S. 

Hcphni  and  Phinehas,  the  judgment  of 

God  on,  283. 
Hones,  on  the  qualities  of,  524w 
Hourt  of  Prayer,  497, 498. 
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JJame  of  Ged  the  house  of  Prayer,  491 —  I 

504. 
Human  imagination,  nature  and  effects  of, 

300,213.  wisdom,  magnified,  4S9.  body, 

on  the  structure  of,  1121. 
HumWtift  necessity  of,   113.     produces 

peace,  130,  131. 
Musbandtnan,9\\  the  works  of  the,  lead  to 

devotion,  276. 
^ypocrisj/, brings  a  scandal  on  religion,  70. 

IDIOT,  the  privilege  of,  74.    has  nq 

imagination,  208. 
Idle  man,  the  most  contemptible,  64. 
Idleneu,  the  disgrace  of  human  kind,  55, 

64,  531. 
Idolaters,  how  we  beconie,  217. 
Idolatrous  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 

compared  with  the  evil  servant,  380. 
L2o/a(ry,  origin  and  changes  of,  207,  217. 

invented  by  the  devil,  334. 
Ignorance  of  the  poor,  28,  39.    certain 

danger  of,  40, 125. 
lUuminatedf  conduct  of  men  who  believe 

they  are,  311. 
Imagination  leads  the  judgment  astray, 

73.  nature  and  effects  of,  200 — 213. 
Imagination  and  thoughts,  explanation  of, 

201. 
Imitation t  mind  of  man  delighted  with, 

203. 
Immortality  of  the  soul  taught  in  the  law 

of  Moses,  403. 
'Impatience,  107. 

Imperial  power,  of  heavenly  original,  551. 
Jmptety,  how  some  nearly  lose  the  idea 

of,  372. 
In^Hrrtunate  widow,  parable  of,  273. 
Imprisonment,  sin  a  state  of,  481. 
Impromdence  is  against  nature,  84. 
Impudence,  dogs  remarkable  for,  317. 
Independence,  on  the  desire  of,  367. 
Indifference  to  the  truth  mistaken  for  cha- 
rity, 6. 

Individuals,  the  providence  of  God  .ex- 
tends to«  98,  99, 100. 

IndMtry,  .exhortation  to,  55.  the  first  so- 
cial duty,  64.  recommended  by  the 
example  of  the  animal  creation,  531. 
the  situation  of  minerals,  549. 

Inequality  of  condition,  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of,  24,  30.  necessity  of,  35. 

Infancy,  helpless  statd  of,  61. 

Infants,  baptized,  die  in  the  Lord,  427. 

Irfidelity,  allies  men  with  evil  spirits, 
373.  vanity  and  delusion  of,  553.. 


Infidels,  character  akid  conduct  of,  189t 

562.  ; 

Injuries,  on  the  forgiveness  of,  134. 
Inn,  Christian  Church  compared  to,  19. 
Innocent,  why  an  idiot  is  so  called,  208. 
Instinct  of  animals,  534,  535. 
Insirumental  music,  573. 
Insnhofrdinatum,  the  effects  of,  532,  533. 
Intellectual  use  of  the  brute  creation,  529 

—536. 
Intemperance,  misery  of,  56.  cause  of  ex*, 

travagance,  74.  how  to  guard  against* 

91. 
Interest,  in  honouring  the  king,  143. 
iron,  543.  the  Rpman  empire  compared 

to,  550.  mixed  with  miry  clay,  551. 
Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ,  332. 
JsraW,  common  weal  tl^  of,  formed  by  God's 

immediate  direction,  23.  the  h<^  of, 

400. 
Israelite  indeed,  221 . 
Israelites  delivered  at  the  Red  Sea,  467. 

in  the  wilderness,  380,  431.  wantd4 

faith,  187.  what  happened  to  them  haf 

a  spiritual  relation  to   us,  191.  the 

heathens  rejoiced  at  their  calamities 

393. 

JACOB,  had  a  daily  sense  of  God*s  pr»> 
4ence  with  him,  104.  ange^i  were  per- 
sonally revealed  to  bxm,  404.  his  vision 
of  the  ladder,  tb. 

pannes  and  Jambres  resisted  Moses,  184. 

Jehoshaphat,  his  charge  to  the  judges,  139. 

Jericho,  significant  of  the  world,  12,  343, 
343.  devoted  to  destruction,  13,  .34Q. 

Jerusalem,  significaatof  paradise,  11.  JQur- 
pey  from,  to  Jericho,  the  fall  of  man,  ib. 
state  of,  before  its  destruction,  161. 

Jew  and  Christian,  distinction  betweex^ 
193. 

Jewish  commentators,  409. 

Jews,  their  aversion  to  the  Samaritans, 
16.  lost  the  knowledge  of  Gpd,  125. 
their  punishment,  2B3.  could  not  eal 
with  heathens,  335.  rejjected  the  Sa- 
viour, 337.  had  the  knowledge  of  azi'- 
other  life  and  another  world,  338.  cured 
of  their  idolatry  in  captivity ,  523.  judg^ 
meats  of  God  on  them,  ib.  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  400,  41 1. 
dsny  pur  Saviour's  resurrection,  422. 

Job,  his  care  of  the  poor,  S3, 

John  the  Baptist,  179. 

Joshua,  a  type  of  Christ,  408. 

Joiham*s  parable  of  the  trees,  514. 
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JudmM^  oonfMMd  hn  iaiqaity,  460. 

Judging  oartelves,  398. 

JudgmitU,  filial,  btlielof  Um  eariy  Chxii* 

tians  in  the  near  approach  of,  175.  to 

be  feared,  S54.  oonpared  with  death, 

387. 
Judgwientt  of  God,  ^  dieobedienee,  98. 

OB  the  delay  of,  180— «88,  S79. 
Julian  the  apostate,  malice  of,  69. 
Julius  the  centurion,  error  of,  457. 
JuHiet,  naturally  piomotea  peace,  135. 
Jutlifiettiimi,  333.  by  faith,  346. 

KINGDOM  <f  O0d  ruktk  over  all,  con- 

aeqaencee  of  the  denial  of  thii  doctrine, 

193. 
JTtn^i  derive  their  authority  from  Ood, 

138.  our  duty  to  give  them  honoar, 

139. 
KnowUdgt  doth  harm,  only  by  accident, 

41. 

tABOURt  necetiity  of,  549. 

Lahowring  cUaamy  seldom  tronbled  with  dis- 
ordered imaginations,  tit. 

Lahown,  Christians  at  death  rest  from, 
428.  nature  of  their  labours,  4t9,  4S0. 

Jjondf  formed  under  water,  539. 

Jjand'Uat,  a  new  imposition,  51* 

Lon^^^  of  prophecj,  difficulty  in,  160. 

Lffft  judgment,  46. 

Laughter,  remarks  on,  389. 

Law,  the  case  of  the,  stated,  331 — 33^ 
added  because'  of  tnasgresston,  334.  a 
schoolmastn  unto  Christ,  336.  eternal 
lifs,  the  great  promise  of  the,  399 — 
413.  on  the  distinction  of  beasts  in,  5t9. 

Likvaful  authority,  danger  of  despising, 
«3.V-t41. 

Lay-patr<mt,  dep«idenee  of  clergymen 
upon,  68. 

Laxarus,  rested  at  death,  4t8. 

L$&mad  men,  monstrous  proposition  of 
some,  41  f. 

Learning,  objection  against  its  abuse  an- 
swered, 38. 

Legal  restraint  imposed  on  the  eztraTa- 
gant,  78. 

LBgien  of  derib  cast  out,  470.  enter  into 
the  swine,  ib. 

Lending  unto  the  Lord,  blessedness  of,  63. 

Letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  191. 

Levellen,  doctrine  of,  t4t. 

IM>erUnism,  misery  of,  950. 

Liberty,  loss  of,  au  efiect  of  eztraTagance, 
80.  false  ideas  of^  145, 164,  t37.  does 


not  coMMt  in  eoiitmdictioa,  146. 
ral,  164*  qpiritnal»  the  cooaequi 
light,  483. 

Ljfe  and  immortality  faroufht  to  ligbt, 
how  the  expression  is  to  be 
410,411,415. 

Life,  necessitieB  of,  3B.  loee  of, 
eflbct  of  eatraTagance,  81*  Christ  ths^ 
396 — 330.  in  the  Scriptorea  often  sig- 
nifies eternal  life,  404.  the  voed  t» 
death,  426. 

Ught,  character  of  the  ehUdm  of,  59. 

Light  of  the  worid,  Christ  in  the,  304, 
325,  557.  produces  liberty,  483. 

Ughi  and  darkness,  fignratife  at  good 
and  evil,  561. 

Limestone,  wonderful  property  of,  5if. 

London,  cause  of  its  monstroos  rise,  94. 

Loriti  Prayer,  remarks  on  the,  267. 

Lord*$  Supper,  on  the  neglect  of,  154.  mo- 
tives that  induce  us  to  partake  of,  219. 
abuses  in  the  church  of  Corinth  respect- 
ing, 284. 

Lot,  the  disposal  thereof  is  of  the  Lord, 
104. 

Lom,    See  Ckerlty, 

Love  of  fame,  and  love  of  pleasure,  caus^ 
of  extravagance,  78. 

Love  to  God,  217. 

Love  to  our  neighbour,  f  18. 

Loyalty,  advantages  of,  144. 

Lunacy,  n  generally  artificial,  465. 

MADNESS,  seated  in  the  imaginatioa, 
208.  origin  of  cftnine,  316. 

Malrfaeum  never  impute  Aeir  ruin  to 
learning,  40. 

MaliciottftifM,  odious  character  of,  135. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  44,  82. 

Man,  his  present  miaerable  cooditSoa, 
14, 332, 482, 555.  his  inability  to  help 
himself,  18.  the  f^eness  of  his  salva- 
tion, ib.  20.  things  necessary  to  his  life, 
38.  can  be  like  unto  God  in  goodness, 
43.  nature  of  his  affections,  118.  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
281.  goneoutof  the  way,  3fl.  cannot 
live  without  fear,  354.  his  endeavours 
not  inconsistent  with  &e  grace  of  Ood, 
486.  all  creatures  made  for  his  use, 
526 — 537.  considered  as  a  musical  in- 
strument of  God's  forming,  570. 

Man  bom  blind,  history  of,  501--912. 

ACsnofsin,  173— 184. 

Manna,  269.  cBstribntion  of,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 62. 
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Martlta,  belieTed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
TeBoirection,  400. 

Martyn  of  the  Church,  300. 

Materialism,  philosophers  faU  into,  196. 

Mathematiciam  dispate  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  196. 

Matrimony,  the  most  happy  state  of  man, 
250.  the  institution  of  Ood,  251. 

Meant,  we  are  not  to  be  saved  without  the 
use  of,  439. 

Mrats,  whj  divided  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, 335. 

Mediator,  Christ  is  our,  322,  323,  336. 

Medicinal  herbs,  513. 

Mtditatitm,  mind  of  man  formed  for,  479. 
the  Holj  Scriptures  the  best  matter 
for,  ib. 

Members  of  Christ,  224. 

Men  of  pleasure^  190.  why  they  reject 
the  offers  of  salvation,  21 . 

Menasteh  Ben  Jtrael,  his  sense  of  the  si^s 
and  figures  of  the  law,  411* 

Merciful,  shall  be  delivered  in  time  ^f 
trouble,  44.  in  sickness,  45.  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  46. 

Mercy,  works  of,  required  of  all  Chris- 
tians, 21,  490.  motive  and  source  of, 
22.  of  God,  345.  in  a  sinner's  deliver- 
ance, 485 — 489.  towards  beasts,  incul- 
cated, 536. 

Metals,  a  kind  of  stones,  543.  found  in 
an  imperfect  state,  ib.  on  the  various 
names  of,  ib.  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  properties  of,  549. 

Method  and  order,  necessity  of,  87.  ex- 
amples of,  88,  89.  advantages  of,  113. 

Methodical  life,  advantages  of,  113. 

Military  government,  the  consequence  of 
levelling  principles,  143. 

Mind,  importance  of  preserving  in  tran- 
quillity, 106.  delighted  with  imitation, 
202. 

Minerals,  a  lind  of  stones,  543.  remarks 
on  two,  545. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  their  duty  set 
forth,  19,  37.5,  376,  494.  will  meet 
with  opposition,  474.  difficult  situation 
of,  148»152. 

Miracles,  their  use  in  propagating  the 
Gospel,  451,  452,  454.  design  of  our 
Saviour's,  468, 480.  profitable  subjects 
of  meditation,  479.  represent  doctrines, 
480. 

Mtrror,  the  imagination  compared  to  a, 
208. 

Misery,  its  own  reeomineBdatiod ton  be- 
1 


nevolenl   mind,  61.    the  imaginatlod 
leads  us  into,  208. 

Miifortune,  has  a  claim  on  the  favour  of 
the  benevolent,  80. 

Mockery  of  sin,  389,  391.  argument  of  a 
weak  understanding,  392.  danger  and 
folly  of  it,  397,  398. 

Moderation  and  extravagance  compared, 
90.  necessity  of  moderation,  113.  ils 
effect  on  the  temper,  114. 

Monastics,  make  their  own  crosses,  366. 

Money, given  to  the  poor,  not  always  cha- 
rity, 6. 

Moors,  39:^. 

Moral  evidence,  196. 

Moral  honesty,  no  excuse  for  despising 
articles  of  faith,  372. 

Moral  ideas  of  good  and  evil  borrowed 
from  the  brute  creation,  5S9. 

Moral  Philosophers,  mistaken  notions  oi, 
25. 

Moral  preaching,  493. 

Moral  use  of  the  vegetable  creation,  514 
—517. 

Morals,  corruption  of,  amongst  the  poor, 
52. 

Mortar,  antiquity  of,  542. 

Mosaic  Law,  could  aflfbrd  the  sinner  no 
relief,  15.  preservative  against  hea- 
thenism, 335.  distinction  of  beasts  in, 
5^2. 

Moses,  was  made  a  god  unto  Pharaoh,  43. 
fitted  by  his  meekness  for  inflicting- 
judgments,  ib.  his  distress  when  God 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  them  in 
the  wilderoe-ss,  96.  facts  which  hap- 
pened under,  have  a  spiritual  relation 
to  us,  191, 192.  impoitance  of  under- 
standing the  five  books  of,  331,  338. 
idolatry  of  the  people  during  his  ab- 
sence on  the  mount,  380.  shewed  that 
the  dead  are  raised,  401.  eternal  life 
the  great  promise  of  Lis  law,  399—7 
4 1 2.  God  visibly  known  to  him,  404. 

Moth,  represents  death,  13. 

Music,  on  the  u^e  and  abuse  of,  252.  on 
the  nature  and  excellence  of,  567—; 
583.  derives  its  origin  from  God,  568. 
the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  answer, 
.571.  the  subjects  of,  575.  performance 
of  sacred  music  a  duty,  580.  increases 
charity,  581^.  raises  the  aflfcctions,  582. 

Mysteries,  preachers  who  professed  to  un« 
derstand  a!l,  493. 

Mystery  of  iniquity,  178. 

.       ■  •  ■  ^ 
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(Todfy,  their  soSbrmgfl  no  objection  against 

a  special   ProTidence,   103.    whence 

•  -^eir  troubles  arise,  108.  usefulness  of 

enemies  to,  111.  their  example  under 

•fnffering,  112.  their  tribulation  often 

.   unknown  to  the  world,  467. 

Gods,  rulers  so  called  in  Scripture,  177. 

Gold,  545.  an  emblem  of  true  piety,  549. 

of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  550. 
Good  Friday,  493, 424. 
Cood  life,  ambiguity  of  the  expression, 
■    368. 

Oood  man,  works  under  a  continual  sense 
V  -of  God's  presence,  58. 
Good  Samaritan,  parable  of,  explained, 
10—22.  Christ  himself  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, 16. 
Good  servant,  the  reward  of  a,  S88. 
Goodneu,  an  attribute  of  God  we  are  com- 
manded to  imitate,  43.  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  505. 
in  the  animal  creation,  519 — 536. 
Gotpel,  freeness  of  its  offers,  19.  promotes 
peace  on  earth,  133.  knows  of  no  such 
.    government  as  a  -commonwealth,  169. 
called  the  word  of  faith,  185, 188.  on 
.    ^tha  belief  of,  221, 222.  is  holy,  313.  its 
value  expressed  by  pearls,  313.  leads 
•    men  to  holiness,  ib.  to  whom  it  is  not 
io  be  given,  314.   how   propagated, 
451, 452. 
^Gifoemment,  duty  of  supporting,  1S9.  re- 
'    straining  power  of,  179,  180.  of  the 
church,  225.  of  society,  238.  of  the  na- 
tural world,  239.  by  whom  evil  spoken 
of,  240.  necessity  of,  shewn  from  the 
.    state  of  the  animal  creation,  531 ,  592. 
Grace  of  God,  forfeited  by  prodigality, 
.    82.  excludes  not  the  endeavours  of  man, 

486. 
Grace,  means  of,  depreciated  by  enthu- 
siasts, 232. 
Gratitude  to  God,  obligation  of,  29. 
Grtedineu,  315. 

Greeks,  had  sacred  islands,  314. 
Growth  of  plants,  509—511. 

HilNA^i4H  prayed  in  the  house  of  God, 

497. 
Happiness,  all  men  desirous  of,  1 17. 
Hear  the  Church,  what  it  is,  221. 
Heart  of  men, change  of,  219.  all  vice  and 

virtue  begins  in,  372. 
Heathen  philosophy,  107. 
Heathens,  had  instrumental  music  in  their 

sacred  festivals,  574.  called  poverty 


the  school  of  virtue.  25.  were  given  up 

to  vile  affections,  125.  retained  many 

traditionary  notions,  16.5.  on  the  re- 
■   ception  of,  in  the  church,  296,  300. 

how  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 

310,334.  were  divided  from' the  Jews, 

335.  mocked  at  their  calamities,  392. 
Heaven,  powers  of,  what  is  signified  by, 

169. 
Heaven,  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints 

in,  105.  on  the  hopes  of,  120. 
Heavenly-mindedneu,    the    pleasures    of, 

117—127. 
Hebrew  Church,  continual  presence  of  God 

with,  97.  infants,  427. 
Hell,  for  whom  prepared,  286* 
Herbs  and  Flowers,  505. 
Heretical  teachers  of  religion  described, 

374. 
Hermits,  why  inspired  with  the  love  of 

poverty,  27,  .37.     on  the  choice  of, 

567. 

Hexekiah,  an  instructive  example,  in  trou- 
ble, 116. 

Hinehclife,  (Bishop  oT),  advice  of,  230. 

History  of  Collections  for  the  Poor,  47 — 
59.  of  the  man  boni  blind,  301 — 312. 

Holy,  the  gospel  is,  313. 

Holy  Communion* — See  Lord's  Supper. 

Holy  Scriptures,  committed  by  Christ  to 
the  Church,  19.  the  best  matter  for 
meditation,  479.  enjoin  obedience  to 
rulers,  139.  letter  and  spirit  of,  191. 
ought  to  be  the  daily  object  of  our  at- 
tention, 210.  warn  us  of  every  spiritual 
danger,  371.  how  they  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  440. 

Holy  Spirit,  power  of,  signified  by  oil,  18. 
regeneration  the  work  of,  231.  pro- 
mised as  a  gift,  to  those  who  ask  for  it, 
440.  nature  and  office,  557.  proofs  of 
his  divinity,  558,  559. 

Homilies  of  the  Chuich,  a  guide  for  the 
Clergy,  71,  2S0. 

Honesty  produced  by  a  pious  dependence 
upon  God,  58.  loss  of,  an  effect  of  ex- 
travagance, 81. 

Honour  of  the  people  concerned  in  sup- 
porting the  king,  144. 

Hnpe,  nature  of,  3—5.  springs  from  faith, 
3.  the  great  pleasure  of,  120. 

Hope  of  Israel,  what,  400,  401,  402. 

Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  judgment  of 

God  on,  283. 
Horses,  on  the  qualities  of,  524. 
Hours  of  Prayer,  497, 498. 
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Saum  of  God  the  house  of  Prayer»  491 — 

504. 
Human  imagination,  nature  and  effects  of, 

SOOyf  13.  wisdom,  magnified,  499.  body, 

on  the  structure  of,  1^1. 
Humility t  necessity  of,   113.     produces 

peace,  ISO,  131. 
Muibandman,^B\\  the  works  of  the,  lead  to 

doTOtion,  ft?  6. 
Hypoerit]/,  brings  a  scandal  on  religion,  70. 

IDIOT,  the  privilege  of,  74.    has  no 

imagination,  308. 
IdU  man,  the  most  contemptible,  64. 
Jdkn$u,  the  disgrace  of  human  kind,  55, 

64,  531. 
Idolater*,  how  we  become,  317. 
Idoiatrout  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 

compared  with  the  evil  servant,  380. 
Idolatry,  origin  and  changes  of,  207, 317. 

invented  by  the  devil,  334. 
Ignorance  of  the  poor,  38,  39.    certain 

danger  of,  40, 135. 
Illuminated,  conduct  of  men  who  believe 

they  are,  311. 
Imagination  leads  the  judgment  astray, 

7.3.  nature  and  effects  of,  300 — 313. 
Imagination  and  thoughts,  explanation  of, 

301. 
Imitation t  mind  of  man  delighted  with, 

303. 
Immortality  of  the  soul  taught  in  the  law 

of  Moses,  403. 
•^Imjtatienee,  107. 

Imperial  power,  of  heavenly  original,  551. 
Jmpkty,  bow  some  nearly  lose  the  idea 

of,  373. 
Iwfportunate  widow,  parable  of,  373. 
Impritonment,  sin  a  state  of,  481. 
Improvidence  is  against  nature,  84. 
Jmpudenee,  dogs  remarkable  for,  317. 
Independence,  on  the  desire  of,  367. 
Indifference  to  the  truth  mistaken  for  cha- 
rity, 6. 

IndividtiaU,  the  providence  of  God  ex- 
tends to«  98,  99,  100. 

Induttry,  exhortation  to,  55.  the  first  so- 
cial duty,  64.  recommended  by  the 
example  of  the  animal  creation,  531. 
the  situation  of  minerals,  549. 

Inequality  of  condition,  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of,  34,  30.  necessity  of,  35. 

Infancy,  helpless  statO  of,  61 . 

Infants,  baptized,  die  in  the  Lord,  437. 

Iri/idelity,  allies  men  with  evil  spirits, 
373.  vanity  and  delusion  of,  553.. 


Infidels,  character  and  conduct  of,  189» 

563. 
Injuries,  on  the  forgiveness  of,  134. 
Inv,  Christian  Church  compared  to,  19. 
Innocent,  why  an  idiot  is  so  called,  308. 
Instinct  of  animals,  534,  535. 
Instrumental  music,  573. 
Insubordination,  the  effects  of,  533,  533. 
Intellectual  use  of  the  brute  creation,  539 

—536. 
Intemperance,  misery  of,  56.  cause  of  ex*. 

travagance,  74.  how  to  guard  against* 

91. 
Interest,  in  honouring  the  king,  143. 
Iron,  543.  the  Kpman  empire  compared 

to,  550.  mixed  with  miry  clay,  551. 
Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ,  333. 
Iiraf/,  commonwealth  of,  fonned  by  God's 

immediate  direction,  33.  the  h(^  of, 

400. 
Israelite  indeed,  331 . 
Israelites  delivered  at  the  Red  Sea,  467. 

in  the  wilderness,  380,  451.  wanted 

faith,  187.  what  happened  to  them  baf 

a  spiritual  relation  to  us,  191.  the 

heathens  rejoiced  at  their  calamitiei^ 

393. 

JACOB,  had  a  daily  sense  of  God's  pro- 
4ence  with  him,  104.  angels  were  per- 
sonally revealed  to  him,  404.  his  vision 
of  the  ladder,  ib. 

Jannes  and  Jambres  resisted  Moses,  184. 

^eho^phat,  his  charge  to  the  judges,  139. 

Jericho,  significant  of  the  world,  13,  343, 
343.  devoted  to  destruction,  13,  34Q. 

Jerusalemt  significantof  paradise,  11.  jour- 
ney from,  to  Jericho,  the  fall  of  man,  ib. 
state  of,  before  its  destruction,  161. 

Jew  and  Christian^  distinction  betweei^ 
193. 

Jewish  commentators,  409. 

Jews,  their  aversion  to  the  Samaritans, 
16.  lost  the  knowledge  of  God,  135. 
their  punishment,  3R3.  could  not  eal 
with  heathens,  335.  rejected  the  Sa- 
viour, 337.  had  the  knowledge  of  an> 
other  life  and  another  world,  338.  cured 
of  their  idolatry  in  captivity,  533.  judg* 
ments  of  God  on  them,  ib.  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  400,  411. 
deny  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  433. 

Job,  bis  care  of  the  poor,  S3. 

John  the  Baptist,  179. 

Joshua,  Vi  type  of  Christ,  408. 

Joiham*s  parable  of  the  trees,  514. 
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VAAMAN  the  Syrian,  504. 
KamB  of  God,  giyen  to  men.  177. 
¥athan*s  addresa  to  Ring  DaTid,  203. 
J^athanaelt  character  of,  S81. 
Vaiional  eeonemyteUhctB  of  the  want  of,  95. 
Kaiioni,  can  be  blessed  only  in  this  life, 

410. 
NBtural  evidences  of  Christianity,  55f — 

667. 
Natural  history  of  the  earth,  558 — 546. 
bears  testimony  to  the  troth  of  roTela- 
tion,  547. 
Nmtural  liberty,  164. 
Natural  life,  things  necessary  to,  58. 
Natural  means,  we  are  not  to  be  saved 

without  the  use  of,  459. 
Nature,  the  wise  men  of,  155.  knowledge 
of,  seldom  leads  to  God,  196.  how  to 
improve  the  objects  of,  to  purposes  of 
holiness,  274,  275.  agreement  be- 
tween, and  the  objects  of  revelation, 
278, 555.  00  the  contemplatioa  of,  505* 
contradicts  deism*  566. 
Nature  and  economy  of  beasts  and  cattle, 

519—536. 
Nature  and  effects  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion, 200—215. 
Nature  and  ezceUence  of  music,  ^7 — 

585. 
Nature  and  malignity  of  spiritual  wicked- 
ness, 566 — 377. 
Nature  of  death,  426. 
Nature  of  man,  224. 
Nature  of  nn,  281. 

Naylaud,  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances in  the  parish  of,  50, 51-  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  the  preacher  in, 
155, 154. 
Nebuehadneuar^t  vision  of  the  four  great 

monarchies,  550. 
Necessity  of  prayer,  266—280. 
Neglect  of  means,  a  tempting  of  God, 

440. 
Neglect  of  the  poor,  danger  arising  from, 

53. 
Negro^e  observations  on  some    English 

soldiers,  268. 
Neighbour,  how  we  are  to  love  our,  218. 
Nerves,  on  the  nature  of  the,  521. 
New  Birth,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  231. 
Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  584. 
Noises,  how  they  differ  from  notes,  569. 
Nominal  Christians,  conduct  of,  383.  their 

fearful  state,  584. 
Novel-reading,  ruinous  efiects  oU  210. 
Novelty,  foadaest  of  the  public  for,  152* 


OBEDIENCE,  benefiu  of  dvil.  158— 
147.  to  God,  372.  rewards  of,  promised 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  405. 

Objections  against  educating  the  poor, 
answered,  58.  against  the  church,  an- 
swered, 227. 

Objects  of  man's  affertions,  118. 

Obscurity  of  prophecy,  176.  in  the  law, 
reasons  of,  411. 

OU,  singular  properties  of,  17.  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  bite  of  a  viper,  ib. 
significant  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  18. 

Old  Testament,  spirit  of,  192. 

Order  and  method,  necessity  of,  87.  ex- 
amples of,  88,  89. 

Ordination,  observations  on,  225. 

Organs  of  respiration,  520. 

Orgasu,  antiquity  of,  574.  the  noble  capa- 
city of,  578. 

Origin  of  evil,  502. 

Origin  of  government,  195. 

Orphans  of  clergymen,  society  for  the 
education  of,  69. 

PAGANISM,  567. 

Palsy,  our  Lcnrd's  admonition  to  the  man 
ndsed  from  die,  99. 

Paphas,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach  at, 
446, 447. 

Paro^icof  the  good  Samaritan,  illustrated 
and  explained,  10 — 22.  of  the  prodigal 
son,  72.  the  unjust  steward,  82.  the 
rich  man  and  lAsarus,  101.  of  the 
sower  205,  516.  the  importunate  wi- 
dow, 273.  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
276.  of  the  evil  servant,  379.  of  the 
trees,  514. 

Parables  of  Christ,  general  design  of,  10, 
202,411. 

Puradiee,  Jerusalem  significant  of  heaven, 
11.  disobedience  drove  man  from,  321. 

Parish  minister,  diflkulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, 149, 150. 

Partial  officers,  on  the  election  of,  425. 

Parochial  reformation  recommended,  148 
—159. 

Parsimony  distinguished  from  oconomy, 
83. 

Passover,  524. 

Patience,  107.  how  to  be  attained,  106, 
110.  a  necessary  qualification  in  those 
who  would  live  peaceably,  135. 

Patriarchs,  angels  were  personally  reveal- 
ed to,  404.  enjoyed  not  the  proB&eed 
blesnngs  in  their  liteial  Htrnt,  410l 
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Martha,  beliered  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

Tesorrection,  400. 
Jfortyn  of  the  Church,  300. 
MmttriaUsm,  philosophers  fall  into,  196. 
Maihtmatieiaiu  dispute  the  evidence  of 

testimony,  196. 
Matrimony,  the  most  happy  state  of  man, 

i50.  the  institution  of  God,  251. 
JUcons,  we  are  not  to  be  saved  without  the 

use  of,  439. 
Mctfti,  why  divided  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, 355. 
Mediator,  Christ  is  our,  322,  323,  336. 
Madieinol  herbs,  613. 
M§iitaiion,  mind  of  man  formed  for,  479. 
the  Holj  Scriptures  the  best  matter 
for,  ib. 
Mmhtn  of  Christ,  224. 
Mm  of  pleasure,  190.  why  they  reject 

the  offers  of  salvation,  21 . 
Mmaaek  Ben  Jtrael,  his  sense  of  the  signs 

and  figures  of  the  law,  411. 
Merciful,  shall  be  delivered  in  time  of 
trouble,  44.  in  sickness,  45.  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  46. 
Mercy,  works  of,  required  of  all  Chris- 
tians, 21,  490.  motive  and  source  of, 
22.  of  God,  345.  in  a  sinner's  deliver- 
ance, 485—489.  towards  Leasts,  incul- 
.     cated,  536. 
MetaU,  a  kind  of  stones,  543.  found  in 
an  imperfect  state,  ib.  on  the  various 
names  of,  ib.  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  properties  of,  549. 
Method  and  order,  necessity  of,  87.  ez- 
-amples  of,  88,  89.  advantages  of,  113. 
Methodical  life,  advantages  of,  113. 
Militmry  government,  the  consequence  of 

levelling  principles,  143. 
Mind,  importance  of  preserving  in  tran- 
quillity, 106.  delighted  with  imitation, 
202. 
Minerals,  a  kind  of  stones,  543.  remarks 

on  two,  545. 
Minittert  of  the  Gospel,  their  duty  set 
forth,  19,  37.5,  376,  494.    will  meet 
with  opposition,  474.  difficult  situation 
of,  148, 152. 
Miraelei,  their  use  in  propagating  tlie 
Gospel,  451,  452,  454.  design  of  our 
Saviour's,  468, 480.  profitable  subjects 
of  meditation,  479.  represent  doctrines, 
480. 
Mbror,  the  imagination  compared  to  a, 

208. 
Mitery,  its  own  reeommeBdatioa  to  «  be- 
X 


nevoleni   mind,  61.    the  imaginatjon 

leads  us  into,  208. 
Mitfortune,  has  a  claim  on  the  favour  of 

the  benevolent,  80. 
Mockery  of  sin,  389,  391.  argument  of  a 

weak  understandiog,  392.  danger  and 

folly  of  it.  397,  398. 
Moderation  and  extravagance  compared, 

90.  necessity  of  moderation,  113.  its 

effect  on  the  temper,  114. 
Monaities,  make  their  own  crosses,  366. 
Money,given  to  the  poor,  not  always  cha- 
rity, 6. 
Moon,  39f . 
Moral  evidence,  196. 
Moral  honesty,  no  excuse  for  despising 

articles  of  faith,  372. 
Moral  ideas  of  good  and  evil  borrowed 

from  the  brute  creation,  5S9. 
Moral  Philosophy's,  mistaken  notions  of, 

25. 
Moral  ffreaehing,  493. 
Mural  use  of  the  vegetable  creation,  514 

—517. 
Morals,  corruption  of,  amongst  the  poor, 

52. 
Mortar,  antiquity  of,  542. 
Mosaic  Law,  could  afford  the  sinner  no 
relief,  15.   preservative   against  bea^ 

thenism,  335.  distinction  of  beasts  in, 

Moses,  was  made  a  god  unto  Pharaoh,  43. 
fitted  by  his  meekness  for  inflicting' 
judgments,  ib.  his  distress  when  God 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  them  in 
the  wilderness,  96.  facts  which  hap« 
pened  under,  have  a  spiritual  relation 
to  us,  191, 192.  impoitance  of  under- 
standing the  five  books  of,  331,  358. 
idolatry  of  the  people  during  his  ab- 
sence on  the  mount,  380.  shewed  that 
the  dead  are  raised,  401.  eternal  life 
the  great  promise  of  Lis  law,  399 — 
412.  God  visibly  known  to  him,  404. 

Moth,  represents  death,  13. 

Mu^ic,  on  the  uio  and  abuse  of,  252.  on 
the  nature  and  excellence  of,  567—; 
583.  derives  its  origin  from  God,  568. 
the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  answer, 
.571.  the  subjects  of,  575.  performance 
of  sacred  music  a  duty,  580.  increases 
charity,  581 .  raises  the  affections,  582. 

Mysterits,  preachers  who  professed  to  un* 
derstand  aU,  493. 

Mystery  of  iniquity,  178. 

■         •  * 
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VAAMAN  the  Syrian,  304. 
Koine  of  God,  given  to  men,  177. 
Kathan*$  addresa  to  Ring  Darid,  803. 
Nathanaelf  character  of,  S81. 
Jfational  eeonomj^^  effects  of  the  want  of,  95. 
KatioM,  can  be  blessed  only  in  this  life, 

410. 
Nittural  evidences  of  Christianity,  552 — 

667. 
Natural  history  of  the  earth,  538 — 546. 
bears  testimony  to  the  troth  of  revela- 
tion, 547. 
Natural  liberty,  164. 
Natural  life,  things  necessary  to,  38. 
Natural  means,  we  are  not  to  be  saved 

withoat  the  use  of,  439. 
Nature,  the  wise  men  of,  155.  knowledge 
of,  seldom  leads  to  God,  196.  how  to 
improve  the  objects  of,  to  purposes  of 
holiness,  274,  S75.  agreement  be- 
tween, and  the  objects  of  revelation, 
278, 553.  on  the  contemplatiott  of,  505* 
contradicts  deism*  566. 
Nature  and  economy  of  beasts  and  cattle, 

519—536. 
Nature  and  effects  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion, 5fOO— 213. 
Nature  and  ezceilence  of  music,  567 — 

583. 
Nature  vod  malignity  of  spiritual  wicked- 
ness, 366 — 377. 
Nature  of  death,  426. 
Nature  of  man,  224. 
Nature  of  sin,  281. 

Naylaiid,  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances in  the  parish  of,  50, 51  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  the  preacher  in, 
153,  154. 
NebuehadnetMar*t  vision  of  the  four  great 

monarchies,  550. 
Neeesnty  of  prayer,  266—280. 
Neglect  of  means,  a  tempting  of  God, 

440. 
Neglect  of  the  poor,  danger  arising  from, 

33. 
Negro*$  observations  on  some    English 

soldiers,  268. 
Neighbour,  how  we  are  to  love  our,  218. 
Nervet,  on  the  nature  of  the,  521. 
New  Birth,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  231. 
Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  384. 
Noieet,  how  they  differ  from  notes,  569. 
Nominal  Christians,  conduct  of,  383.  their 

fearful  state,  384. 
Novel-reading,  ruinoiw  effects  oC  210. 
Novelty,  f oadiie||^(jy  foblic  for,  152. 


OBEDIENCE,  benefiU  of  civil,  138— 
147.  to  God,  S72.  rewards  of,  promised 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  405 

Objeeiions  against  educating  the  poor, 
answered,  38.  against  the  church,  an- 
swered, 227. 

Object*  of  man's  affections,  118. 

Obicurity  of  prophecy,  176.  in  the  law, 
reasons  of,  411. 

Oil,  singular  properties  of,  17.  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  bite  of  a  viper,  ib. 
significant  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  18. 

Old  Testament,  spirit  of,  192. 

Order  and  method,  necessity  of,  87.  ex- 
amples of,  88,  89. 

Ordin<Uion,  observations  on,  225. 

Organs  of  respiration,  520. 

Organe,  antiquity  of,  574.  the  noble  capa- 
city of,  578. 

Origin  of  evil,  302. 

Origin  of  government,  193. 

Orpham  of  clergymen,  society  for  the 
education  of,  69. 

PAGANISM,  367. 

Paby,  our  Lord's  admonition  to  the  man 
railed  from  die,  99. 

Paphoi,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach  at, 
446, 447. 

Parotic  of  the  good  Samaritan,  illustrated 
and  explained,  10 — 22.  of  the  prodigal 
son,  72.  the  unjust  steward,  82.  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  101.  of  the 
sower  203,  516.  the  importunate  wi- 
dow, 273.  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
276.  of  the  evil  servant,  379.  of  the 
trees,  514. 

Parabtet  of  Christ,  general  design  of,  10, 
202,411. 

Paradiee,  Jerusalem  significant  of  heaven, 
11.  disobedience  drove  man  from,  321. 

Pariih  minister,  difi^culties  of  his  situa- 
tion, 149, 150. 

Pariih  officers,  on  the  election  of,  425. 

Parochial  reformation  recommended,  148 
—159. 

Parsimony  distinguished  from  economy, 
83. 

Passover,  324. 

Patience,  107.  how  to  be  attained,  108, 
110.  a  necessary  qualification  in  those 
who  would  live  peaceably,  133. 

Patriarchs,  angels  were  personally  reveal- 
ed to,  404.  enjoyed  not  the  promised 
blessings  in  their  literal  sense,  410. 
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Pmul  and  Elymas,  445—455. 

Ptipen,  impositioiis  of,  59. 

Pmm»  iM»w  to  bo  maiotaimed,  118,  190. 
bleauogs  of,  160.  of  mind,  what  con- 
tribttlM  to,  115.  of  God,  «19. 

pHtetably,  great  duty  of  IWing,  128 — 198. 

Ptarii,  Talae  of  the  Gospel, expressed  by, 

.  915L  hUtory  of,  instmctive,  914.  not  to 
be  given  to  swine,  ib. 

PMta,  on  the  origin  of,  549.  found  at 
the  greatest  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  549. 

Pea^U,  on  the  power  of  the,  140, 141. 

^srfcctiM,  not  the  present  state  of  man, 

.  505. 

Peiftctiont  of  God,  traced  from  the  ani- 
mal creation,  594. 

Perith,  what  it  is  to,  957,  958. 

Penevtrana,  in  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing, 41.  ia  prayer,  979. 

Ptnum,  doctrine  of  the  ancient,  561. 

Phmraoh,  474. 

Phariaees,  hopeless  state  of  the,  999.  ef- 
fect of  Christ's  restoring  the  blind  man 
to  sight,  upon  them,  905.  their  charac- 

.  tar,  906,  999.  their  examinaiion  of 
the  man  who  had  been  blind,  ib.  reject 
the  truth,  907.  seek  to  ensnare  our  Sa- 
viour, 999. 

Pkiiotopher,  religious,  exalted  character 
of,  518. 

PAiVoiopWi,  modem,  164, 165.  haTodone 
most  mischief  to  religion,  196.  vain 
questions  of,  909. 

Phibsophy,  pride  of,  971.  coincides  with 
Tevelation,  566. 

Philowphy  of  fire,  on  the  publicatioQ  of, 
565. 

PUo^Kiont  565. 

PietuTti  of  animal  life  the  first  writing, 
590. 

Piftyt  necessary  to  tranquillity,  116.  on 
precensioDs  to  superior,  939* 

Pdgnm,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  that  of, 
18. 

P/aa(j,  form  and  structuie  of,  5aV-509. 
growth  of,  .509— .il  9.  uses  of,  519— 
517.  compared  with  animals,  591. 

Plea$ure,  love  of,  cause  of  extravagance, 
78,  79.  how  to  guard  against,  99,  99. 
difference  between  a  man  of,  and  a 
Christian,  199, 196, 197.  men  of,  cha- 
racterized, 190. 
PUasuret  of  heayenly-mindedness,  117 — 

197. 
PtHietU  minds  near  to  madness,  909* 


Poiti  have  falsely  represented  the  crime 
of  suicide,  469,  46*1. 

P^tMt^  doty  of  relieving  them  and  their 
children,  99— 94, 98.  their  advantages, 
95,  96, 69.  disadtmntages,  97,  98.  ob- 
jections to  edacating  them,  answered, 
98  history  ef  collections  for,  47—59. 
maintained  from  the  tithes,  49.  great 
increase  of,  50.  corruption  of  morals 
among,  59,  94. 

P0ar*$  rate,  origin  of.  49.  enormous  height 
of,  50.  cause  of  its  increase,  59. 

P«p«'t  Elegy  on  an  naibrtanate  Lady, 
464,  465. 

Popery,  corruptions  of,  491. 

Popular  commotions  to  precede  the  end 
of  the  world,  160—179. 

Popular  interest,  veaality  of,  79. 

Pouetsiaus  not  commanded  by  the  apostles 
to  be  sold,  48.  not  absolute,  69. 

Poverty,  theory  of,  94.  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of,  99.  the  school  of  virtue,  93. 
Christ  bom  in  a  state  of,  96.  does  not 
eziet  by  accident,  98.  evils  of,  ib.  98. 
necessity  of,  94, 35.  defined,  75.  on  the 
fear  of,  955. 

Power  of  authority  and  physical  power, 
difference  between,  140. 

Pinotr  of  God,  951. 

Powert  of  heaven,  what  is  signified  by, 
169. 

Practice  of  piety,  116. 

Praiit  of  God,  how  to  be  obtained,  99. 

Pny,  children  exhorted  to,  41 ,  49.  God 
is  present  with  those  who,  968.  induce- 
ments to,  976,  977. 

Prayer,  the  speech  of  ftuth,  116.  on  the 
dutf  of,  990, 990.  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of,  %66 — ^979.  our  best  security 
against  temptation,  979.  the  settled 
hours  of,  497 .  house  of  God  the  house  of, 

'  491 — 504.  importance  and  excellence 
of,  495.  no  religion  without,  499, 500. 

Praying  always,  defined  and  illustrated, 
979,  974. 

Preuehing,  not  to  be  the  only  emplo3rment 
of  ministers,  990.  abuses  of,  499. 

Precious  stones,  on  the  formation  of,  544. 

Predeetinariam,  uncharitableness  of,  998. 

Predestination,  on  the  doctrine  of,  990 — 
995.  not  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  995, 
996. 

Presence  of  God,  the  good  man  works 
under  a  continual  sense  of,  58, 104.  al- 
ways with  hi*  church,  96.  and  with  in- 
dividuals, 98—100. 
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fride,  false  eadmate  of  the  World  fonned 
by,  96.  cause  of  extravagance,  78.  an 
irritable  principle^  114.  propagates 
misery,  ISO. 

Prieil  and  Levite,  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  15« 

primitive  Christians,  distribution  of  pro- 
perty among,  S6,  48.  their  obedience 
to  heathen  emperors,  1 39»  140.  belief 
in  the  approach  of  the  final  judgment, 
175. 

Prineiplet,  importance  of  obtaining  right, 

S77. 
Prisoners,  the  counsel  of  the  soldiers  to 

kiU,  443. 
Private  judgment  of  indiTiduals,  375. 
Prodigal,  Tobs  the  poor,  95. 
Prodigal  son,  parable  of,  72. 
ProdigaLity  displayed,  72—83,  95. 
Profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  157. 
Profestion,  the  Christian  life  is  a,  291. 
Promise  given  to  faith,  331.  of  the  law, 
eternal  life,  399—413.    of    God,  to 
whom  a  security,  441. 
Promises  to  the  godly,  110. 
Property,  exclusive,  25.  inequality  of,  why 

permitted,  62> 
Prophecy,  difficulty  in  the  language  of, 

160.  obscurity  of,  176. 
Prcfperity  of  the  wicked  considered,  101, 

109, 288. 
Providence  of  God,  351,353.  punishes  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  and  rewards 
benevolence,  32,  35.  trust  in,  96 — 106. 
to  be  admired  in  correcting  disobedi- 
ence, 97,  98.  extends  to  particular  per- 
sons, 98.  dispensations  of,  101.  univer- 
sality of,  103.  appoints  each  his  station 
in  society,  129,  13l»  remarkably  dis- 
played in  the  changes  effected  among 
the  Romans,1 69.  works  insensibly,  440. 
Provident  man  described,  83,  84. 
Prudence,  exhortation  to,  54.  an  ingre- 
dient in  good  economy,  85.  distinguishes 
between  the  spurious  and  the  real,  86. 
Psalmody,  on  the  neglect  of,  578. 
Pealms  of  David,  575,  576. 
PubliC'houses,  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  poor,  52.  unknown  in  England  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  ib. 
Public  spirit,  want  of,  among  the  gentry, 

52. 
Public  worship,  consequences  of  uniting 
.  in,  498*  exhortation  to  an  attendance 
upon,  501. 


Punishment  of  sin,  a  sign  of  forgivenesr, 

287.  of  the  evil  servant,  3S5, 
Puritans,  remarks  on  the,  232.  incessant 

preaching  among,  492,  493. 
Pythagoras,  bound  bis  scholars  to  a  silence 

of  five  years,  133. 

QUAKERS,  reject  baptism  and  the  Ix>rd'8 
Suppt^r,  21.  their  example  of  no  weight 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  400. 

Quarles  (Mrs.),  funeral  sermon  for,  425 — 
434.  her  meekness  and  lowliness,  432. 
mildness  of  spirit,  ib.  patience,  433. 
charity,  ib.  seal,  ib.  prudence  and  im- 
partiality, ib. 

RACHEL,  comforted,  406. 
Rahab  and  Jericho,  340 — 348. 
Rahab  saved  in  the  destniction  of  Jericho 
by  faith,  341.  she  believed  God,  312. 
the  case  of,  often  not  understood,  345. 
was  joined  to  Israel,  348. 
Rain,  beneficial  effects  of,  511. 
Ratiotial  Chrisdans,  195. 
Reason,  worshipped,  181.  opposed  to  faith, 

188. 
Reasonablenest  and  necessity  of  fearing 

God,  349—356. 
Reasoning,  is  not  God's  way  of  converting 

the  world,  451,  452. 
Rechabites,  renounced  the  enjoyments  of 

the  world,  410. 
Red  sea,  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  at, 

467. 
Redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 

particular  object  of  faith,  2; 
Rtformation,    alienation   of   the    church 

lands  at  the  time  of,  49,  68.  parochial, 

recommended,  148,  160. 
Reformers,  effects  of  their  remonstrances, 

492. 
Regeneration,  what  is  meant  by,  231.  not 

conversion,  232. 
Religion,  suffers  by  hypocrisy  and  enthu- 
siasm, 70.  design  of  the  Christian,  128, 

21V.  we  are  called  to  itby  baptbm,  296. 
Religious  liberty,  164. 
Religious  use  of  botanical  philosophy,  504 

— 519.  of  considerations  on  the  nature 

and  economy  of  animals,  529 — 537.  of 

the  earth  and  its  minerals,  549 — 552. 
Remorse  of  conscience,  45. 
Repentance  necessary  to  salvation.  2.i6 — 

t66.  a  work  of  time,  261,  262.  the  gift 

of  God,  263.  signs  of,  264. 
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RMfrobmltt,  19r»d77. 

BepnbaiiaH,  doctrine  of,  driTOB  fome  to 

des|Mur,  466* 
Hepubiiean  gOTenunent,  168.  abturdity  of, 

JRM/mblUaru,  mistaken  notions  of  ,  1 64, 1 65. 
cbmncCer  and  conduct  of,  198,  244. 

RcpitA/icf  of  Rome  and  Athens,  described, 
167. 

RuignmtwH,  how  to  be  attained,  108.  the 
daty  of,  S6f ,  549. 

RetpinUion,  on  the  organs  of»  520. 

lUUt  of  death,  4S8,  4<9.  blessedness  of, 
450.  whowillfall  short  of  that  rest,  431. 

RtiMrrtetion,  Christ  the,  327. 

Remrreetwn  of  the  dead,  a  doctrine  gene- 
rally receiTod  among  the  Jews,  399, 
400,  considerations  on  the  circum- 
stances attending  Christ's,  413—425. 
of  the  body,  a  reasonable  doctrine, 
663,  564. 

Bntlation,  rejected  by  the  deists,  194. 
agreement  between  the  objects  of,  and 
the  objects  of  nature,  278.  the  great 
end  of,  324.  natural  history  of  the  earth 
bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of,  547. 
reflections  on  the  light  of,  557. 

Rtutatien  of  St  John,  describes  the 
employment  of  the  saints  in  heaven, 
106,  583. 

Rtward  of  the  good  servant,  388.  of  the 

.    Christian.*s  labour,  430. 

BMward$  of  faith  and  obedience,  promised 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  405. 

Bkh,  and  poor,  necessary  to  one  another^ 
37.  have  only  a  transient  and  dangerous 

.  superiority  ovez  the  poor,  25.  their 
temptations,  36.  obligations  to  relieve 
the  poor,  27,  30.  their  encouragement, 
31.  punishment  awaiting  their  neglect 
of,  33.  why  they  are  entrusted  with 
wealth,  35.  often  want  an  inclination  to 
do  good,  64.  what  their  sentiments 
and  conduct  should  be,  65. 

Rich  man  and  Lasarus,  101. 

Riciut,  given  as  a  trial  of  virtue,  30.  the 
trtie  use  of,  65. 

RidleuU,  employed  against  religion,  l5l. 

Righteoui  mant  is  afflicted  for  the  sinner, 
389.  how  he  shews  favour  to  sin,  394. 
follows  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
397. 

Righuoiunes$,  how  imputed,  186. 

Rightt  of  Man,  316.  mistaken  notions  re- 

.   specting,  241. 

Rights  of  the  Christian  Chnich,  170* 


Roman  Empirs,  aided  the  spread'  of  the 
Gospel,  97, 169. 351.  changed  from  re- 
publican to  monarchical,  351.  why 
broken  up,  352.  compared  to  iron,  550. 

Raman  lolditri,  guarded  the  sepulchre  of 
Jesus,  414.  terrified  by  the  angel,  416. 
fled  to  the  city,  418.  shewed  the  chief 
Priests  all  the  things  that  were  done, 
419.  by  them  are  bribed  to  propagate 
a  falsehood,  420,  423. 

Romant  employed  to  punish  the  Jews, 
352. 

Rmt€,  republic  of,  167.  wonderiullj 
changed  to  an  imperial  government, 
169. 

Rulert,  derive  their  authority  from  God, 
138.  called  Gods  in  Scripture,  177« 

RtMt,  represents  sin,  13. 

SABBATH,  on  the  proftmation  of,  157. 
typical  of  rest  in  heaven*  406. 

Sabbati$m»  430. 

Sacrament, — See  Baptitm  and  the  Lord's 
Supptr,  219. 

Sacrijieet,  the  institution  of,  prophetical, 
562. 

Sacrilege,  belief  of  the  Heathens  respect- 
ing, 50. 

Saddueees,  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection, 399.  were  ignorant  of  the 
Scripture,  400,  553.  silenced  by  our 
Saviour,  401. 

Saints,  in  heaven  will  review  with  delight 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  mortal  life,  1 05. 

Salamis,  446,  453. 

Salt,  qualities  of,  545. 

Salvation,  freeness  of  its  offers,  20.  why 
Tejected,  21.  repentance  necessary  to, 
256—266. 

Samaritan  Balsam,  an  ointment  so  called, 
17. 

Samaritam,  objects  of  particular  aversion 
to  the  Jews,  16. 

Satati,  the  most  acceptable  agents  of,  370, 
371.  distinguished  by  his  mockery 
against  sin,  393.  an  accuser,  ib. 

Schism,  in  the  church,  294. 

Schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  the  law  a,  336. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees,  character  of,  393». 

Sea,  figurative  meaning  of  the  term,  162. 
goodness  and  power  of  God, manifested 
in,  540.  benefits  derived  from,  541.  on 
the  saltness  of,  545. 

Sedition,  character  of  a  leader  of,  459; 

Self'denial,  Christian  doctrine  of,  357 — 
366. 
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of  churdi  landB,  jadgmenU  of 
God  oii»  61. 

VAIN  CURIOSITY,  a  cause  of  eztrava- 

gancQ,  77. 
VmUty,  danger  of,  113. 
Valky  of  the  ibadow  of  death,  3i3. 
VegitabU  diet,  51 1. 
Fn^ctafrle  kingdom,  goodness  and  wisdom 

of  God  displayed  in,  505—518. 
Veg§tahU$  and  animals  compared,  519, 
.  dfO. 

Vegetatiim,  process  of,  510, 511. 
Vna^  of  wrath,  to  whom  applied,  296. 
Y^iei^gcrfiiii  of  God,  who  are  so  called,  177. 
Vine,  Christ  the  true,  dS5. 
Viptr,  bite  of,  oil  an  infallible  cure  for,  1 7. 
virtue,  real  and  spurious,  86, 186.  added 

to&ith,  187. 
Void,  and  manner  of  a  minister,  151.  its 

woBdeHuI  faculty  of  fonning  musical 

sounds,  570. 
VohMott,  cause  of,  545.  religious  and  na- 
*  tural  use  of,  546, 547.  natural  preludes 

to  the  burning  at  the  last  day,  565*  • 
VcUmire,  207.  effects  of  his  writings,  f44. 
Volunttiry  contributions  for  the  poor,  an- 
tiquity of,  47. 

WARBURTON  (Bishop)  supposed  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  402, 
403. 

WaUr,  originally  covered  the  earth,  539. 
effects  of  its  retiring,  ib.  540. 

WtUr  in  baptism,  214.  Christ  the  living, 
325. 

ITosci  of  the  sea,  what  is  signified  by,  1 62. 

Way,  Christ  the,  321—324,  330. 

Wuk,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  strong, 
60. 

Wtalih,  often  takes  away  the  indinadon 
of  doing  good,  64.  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of,  247. 

White,  Rot.  Mr.  John,  mimster  of  Nay- 
land,  154. 

Whoredom,  instituted  by  the  devil,  251* 

Wiehed,  prosperity  of  the,  no  objection  to 

.   aspedal  providence,  10 J.  disturbers  of 


society,  108.  their  unhappy  condition, 
109,  110.  of  use.to  the  righteous.  111. 
have  no  peace,  136.  suddenness  of  their 
destruction,  285, 288*  rest  not  at  death, 
429. 

Wicked  one,  meaning  of  the  term,  178, 
179. 

Widow  of  Nain,  327. 

Widotci  provided  for  out  of  the  apostolical 
fund,  ^.  and  orphansof  clergymen,  65. 

Wild  beasiSf  usefulness  of,  527.  afraid  of 
fire,  542* 

WiU'U)onhip,9f8. 

Wine,  cleansing  nature  of,  17.  emblema- 
tical of  the  blood  of  Christ,  ib. 

Witdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  civilised  society,  23.  in  salva- 
tion by  faith,  346.  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  505.  in  the  animal,  519 — 
536. 

Witdom  of  God,  and  wisdom  of  man,  188. 
346. 

Witdom  of  honouring  the  king,l  40.  human , 
magnified,  4S9. 

Woman,  her  sorrows  the  consequence  of 
sin,  556. 

Women,  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
414, 417.  see  the  angel,  417.  sent  to 
tell  the  disciples,  418,419. 

Word  of  God,  a  light,  587. 

Workt  of  God,  how  we  work  the,  345. 

World,  its  destruction  represented  in  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  12, 13, 348.  character  of 
the  children  of,  59.  on  the  love  of,  119. 
popular  commotions  to  precede  the  end 
of,  160 — 172.  the  use  and  abuse  of, 
244—255.  Christ  the  light  of,  304  on 
the  fear  of  the,  355.  changes  in  the  po* 
litical,  537.  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  564. 

World  of  spirits,  known  to  the  Jews  under 
the  law,  404. 

Writing,  pictures  of  animal  life,  the  first, 
530.     .      • 

ZACHARY,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 483. 

Zeal  for  religion,  7 1 ,  376.  often  misrepre^ 
sented,  150.  to  be  regulated  by  charity-,: 
377. 


THE    END. 
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